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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  intended  as  a sequel  and  supplement 
to  my  History  of  Greece.  It  describes  a portion  of  Hellenic 
philosophy:  it  dwells  upon  eminent  individuals,  enquiring, 
theorising,  reasoning,  confuting,  &c.,  as  contrasted  with  those 
collective  political  and  social  manifestations  which  form  the 
matter  of  history,  and  which  the  modem  writer  gathers  from 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon. 

Both  Sokrates  and  Plato,  indeed,  are  interesting  characters 
in  history  as  well  as  in  philosophy.  Under  the  former  aspect, 
they  were  described  by  me  in  my  former  work  as  copiously 
as  its  general  purpose  would  allow.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  either  of  them — above  all,  to  Plato,  with  his  extreme 
variet  y and  abundance — except  in  a book  of  which  philosophy 
is  the  principal  subject,  and  history  only  the  accessory. 

The  names  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  tower  above  all  others 
in  Grecian  philosophy.  Many  compositions  from  both  have 
been  preserved,  though  only  a small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  left  by  Aristotle.  Such  preservation  must  be 
accounted  highly  fortunate,  when  we  read  in  Diogenes 
Laertius  and  others,  the  long  list  of  works  on  various  topics 
of  philosophy,  now  irrecoverably  lost,  and  known  by  little 
except  their  titles.  Respecting  a few  of  them,  indeed,  we 
obtain  some  partial  indications  from  fragmentary  extracts 
and  comments  of  later  critics.  But  none  of  these  once  cele- 
brated philosophers,  except  Plato  and  Aristotle,  can  be  fairly 
appreciated  upon  evidence  furnished  by  themselves.  The 
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Platonic  dialogues,  besides  the  extraordinary  genius  which 
they  display  as  compositions,  bear  thus  an  increased  price 
(like  tho  Sibylline  books)  as  the  scanty  remnants  of  a lost 
philosophical  literature,  once  immense  and  diversified. 

Under  these  two  points  of  view,  I trust  that  the  copious 
analysis  and  commentary  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  present 
work  will  not  be  considered  as  unnecessarily  lengthened. 
I maintain,  full  and  undiminished,  the  catalogue  of  Plato’s 
works,  as  it  was  inherited  from  antiquity  and  recognised  by 
all  critics  Wore  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Yet  since  several  subsequent  critics  have  contested  the  canon, 
and  set  aside  as  spurious  many  of  the  dialogues  contained  in 
it, — I have  devoted  a chapter  to  this  question,  and  to  the 
vindication  of  the  views  on  which  I have  proceeded. 

The  title  of  thesis  volumes  will  sufficiently  indicate  that 
I intend  to  describe,  as  far  as  evidence  permits,  the  condition 
of  Hellenic  philosophy  at  Athens  during  the  half  century 
immediately  following  the  death  of  Sokrates  in  399  B.c. 
My  first  two  chapters  do  indeed  furnish  a brief  sketch  of 
Pre-Sokratic  philosophy : but  I profess  to  take  my  departure 
from  Sokrates  himself,  and  these  chapters  are  inserted  mainly 
in  order  that  the  theories  by  which  ho  found  himself  sur- 
rounded may  not  be  altogether  unknown.  Both  here,  and  in 
the  sixty-ninth  chapter  of  my  History,  I have  done  my  best 
to  throw  light  on  the  impressive  and  eccentric  personality 
of  Sokrates : a character  original  and  unique,  to  whose  pe- 
culiar mode  of  working  on  other  minds  I scarcely  know  a 
parallel  in  history.  He  was  the  generator,  indirectly  and 
through  others,  of  a new  and  abundant  crop  of  compositions 
— the  “ Sokratic  dialogues:”  composed  by  many  different 
authors,  among  whom  Plato  stands  out  as  unquestionable 
coryphicus,  yet  amidst  other  names  well  deserving  respectful 
mention  as  seconds,  companions,  or  opponents. 

It  is  these  Sokratic  dialogues,  and  the  various  compmions  of 
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Sok  rates  from  whom  they  proceeded,  that  the  present  work  is 
intended  to  exhibit.  They  form  the  dramatic  manifestation  of 
Hellenic  philosophy — as  contrasted  with  the  formal  and  sys- 
tematising, afterwards  prominent  in  Aristotle. 

But  the  dialogue  is  a process  containing  commonly  a 
large  intermixture,  often  a preponderance,  of  the  negative 
vein:  which  was  more  abundant  and  powerful  in  Sokrates 
than  in  any  one.  In  discussing  the  Platonic  dialogues,  I 
have  brought  this  negative  vein  into  the  foreground.  It 
reposes  upon  a view  of  the  function  and  value  of  philo- 
sophy which  is  less  dwelt  upon  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  for 
which  I hero  briefly  prepare  tho  reader. 

Philosophy  is,  or  aims  at  becoming,  reasoned  truth : an 
aggregate  of  matters  believed  or  disbelieved  after  conscious 
process  of  examination  gone  through  by  the 'mind,  and 
capable  of  being  explained  to  others : the  beliefs  being 
either  primary,  knowingly  assumed  as  self-evident — or  con- 
clusions resting  upon  them,  after  comparison  of  all  relevant 
reasons  favourable  and  unfavourable.  “ Philosopliia  ” (in  the 
words  of  Cicero),  “ex  rationum  collationo  consistit.”  This  is 
not  the  form  in  which  beliefs  or  disbeliefs  exist  with  ordinary 
minds:  there  has  been  no  conscious  examination — there  is 
no  capacity  of  explaining  to  others — there  is  no  distinct  set- 
ting out  of  primary  truths  assumed — nor  have  any  pains  been 
taken  to  look  out  for  the  relevant  reasons  on  both  sides,  and 
weigh  them  impartially.  Yet  the  beliefs  nevertheless  exist 
as  established  facts,  generated  by  traditional  or  other  au- 
thority. They  are  sincere  and  often  earnest,  governing  men’s 
declarations  and  conduct.  They  represent  a cause  in  which 
sentence  has  been  pronounced,  or  a rule  made  absolute, 
without  having  previously  heard  the  pleadings* 


• Napoleon,  qni  de  temps  en  temps, 
au  milieu  de  sa  fortune  ct  do  «a  puis- 
sfun'e,  songeait  a Robespierre  et  a 
Kt  tristo  tin — interrogoait  un  jour  son 
urclii  - chuncclier  Cambaecres  sur  lc 


neuf  Tliermidor.  “C’arf  un  proce$ 
juge  et  non  plaid?"  repondait  Cnmba- 
eores,  avec  la  finesse  d*un  jurisconsulto 
courtisan. — (Hippolyte  Camot  — Notice 
sur  Boriirc,  p.  10U ; Paris,  1842.) 
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Now  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  philosopher,  first  to  bring 
this  omission  of  the  pleadings  into  conscious  notice — next  to 
discover,  evolve,  and  bring  under  hearing  the  matters  omitted, 
as  far  as  they  suggest  themselves  to  his  individual  reason.  Ho 
claims  for  himself,  and  he  ought  to  claim  for  all  others  alike, 
the  right  of  calling  for  proof  where  others  believe  without 
proof — of  rejecting  the  received  doctrines,  if  upon  examination 
the  proof  given  appears  to  his  mind  unsound  or  insufficient 
— and  of  enforcing  instead  of  them  any  others  which  impress 
themselves  upon  his  mind  as  true.  But  the  truth  which  he 
tenders  for  acceptance  must  of  necessity  be  reasoned  truth : 
supported  by  proofs,  defended  by  adequate  replies  against 
preconsidered  objections  from  others.  Only  hereby  does  it 
properly  belong  to  the  history  of  philosophy : hardly  even 
hereby  lia£  any  such  novelty  a chance  of  being  lairly 
weighed  and  appreciated. 

When  we  thus  advert  to  the  vocation  of  philosophy,  we 
see  that  (to  use  the  phrase  of  an  acute  modem  author b) 


b Professor  Ferrier,  in  Ilia  inetnio- 
tive  volume,  ‘The  Institutes  of  Meta- 
physics’ lias  Home  valuable  remarks 
on  the  hoojhj  and  purjtose  of  Philo- 
sophy. I transcribe  some  of  them,  in 
abridgment 

(Sections  1-8; — “A  system  of  phi- 
losophy is  bound  by  two  main  re- 
quisitions: it  ought  to  be  true  — and 
it  ought  to  lx-  reasoned.  Philo- 
sophy, in  its  ideal  perfection,  is  a hotly 
of  reasoned  truth.  Of  these  obliga- 
tions, the  latter  is  the  more  stringeut. 
It  is  more  prejtor  that  philosophy 
should  be  reasoned,  than  that  it  should 
be  true : because,  while  truth  muy 
perhaps  be  unattainable  by  man,  to 
reason  is  certainly  his  province  and 
within  his  jx»wer.  ...  A system  is  of 
the  highest  value  only  when  it  em-  | 
braces  both  these  requisitions — that 
is,  when  it  is  both  true,  and  reasoned. 
But  a system  which  is  reasoned  with-  | 
out  being  true,  is  always  of  higher 
value  than  a system  which  is  true 
without  being  reasoned.  The  latter  , 
kind  of  system  is  of  no  value:  because 


I philosophy  is  the  attainment  of  truth 
! by  the  way  of  reason.  That  is  its  de- 
finition. A system  therefore  which 
| reaches  the  truth  but  not  by  the  wav 
j of  reason,  is  not  philosophy  at  all, 

I and  has  therefore  no  scientific  worth. 

! Again,  an  unreasoned  philosophy,  even 
1 though  true,  carries  no  guarantee  of 
I its  truth.  It  may  lx*  true,  but  it  can- 
| not  be  certain.  On  the  other  hand, 
a system,  which  is  reasoned  without 
being  true,  bus  always  some  value. 
It  creates  reason  by  exercising  it.  It 
is  employing  the  proper  means  to  reach 
truth,  though  it  may  fail  to  reach 
it.”  (Sections  38-41, — “The  student 
will  find  that  the  system  here  sub- 
mitted to  his  attention  is  of  a very 
polemical  character.  Why  ? Because 
philosophy  exists  only  to  correct  the 
inadvertencies  of  man's  ordinary  think- 
ing. She  has  no  other  mission  to  fulfil. 
If  man  naturally  thinks  aright,  he 
need  not  lx*  taught  to  think  aright. 
If  he  is  already  in  jiossession  of  tlio 
truth,  he  does  not  require  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  it.  The  occupation  of 
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it  is  by  necessity  polemical : the  assertion  of  independent 
reason  by  individual  reasoners,  who  dissent  from  the  unrea- 
soning belief  wliich  reigns  authoritative  in  the  social  atmo- 
sphere around  them,  and  who  recognise  no  correction  or 
refutation  except  from  the  counter-reason  of  others.  Wo 
see  besides,  that  these  dissenters  from  the  public  will 
also  be,  probably,  more  or  less  dissenters  from  each  other. 
The  process  of  philosophy  may  be  differently  performed  by 
two  enquirers  equally  free  and  sincere,  even  of  the  same  age 
and  country : and  it  is  suro  to  be  differently  performed,  if 
they  belong  to  ages  and  countries  widely  apart.  It  is  essen- 
tially relative  to  the  individual  reasoning  mind,  and  to  the 
medium  by  which  the  reasoner  is  surrounded.  Philosophy 
herself  has  every  thing  to  gain  by  such  dissent ; for  it  is 
only  thereby  that  the  weak  and  defective  points  of  each 
point  of  view  are  likely  to  be  exposed.  If  unanimity  is  not 
attained,  at  least  each  of  the  dissentients  will  better  under- 
stand what  he  rejects  as  well  as  what  he  adopts. 

Tho  number  of  individual  intellects,  independent,  inqui- 
sitive, and  acute,  is  always  rare  everywhere ; but  was  com- 
piiratively  less  rare  in  these  ages  of  Greece.  The  first  topic, 
on  which  such  intellects  broke  loose  from  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  the  world  around  them,  and  struck  out  new  points 
of  view  for  themselves,  was  in  reference  to  the  Kosmos  or 


philosophy  is  gone : her  office  is  super- 
fluous. Therefore  philosophy  assumes 
and  must  assume  that  man  does  not 
naturally  think  aright , but  must  be 
taught  to  do  so  : that  truth  does  not 
come  to  him  Hi>ontaneously,  but  must 
be  brought  to  him  by  his  own  ex- 
ertious.  If  man  does  not  naturally 
think  aright,  he  must  think,  we  shall 
not  say  wrongly  (for  that  implies  mal- 
ice prepense ) but  inadvertently : tho 
native  occupant  of  his  mind  must  be, 
we  shall  not  say  falsehood  (for  that 
too  implies  malice  prepense)  but  error. 
Tho  original  dowry  then  of  universal  i 
man  is  inadvertency  and  error.  This 
assumption  is  tho  ground  and  only 


justification  of  the  existence  of  philo- 
sophy. The  circumstance  that  philo- 
sophy exist a only  to  put  right  the 
oversights  of  common  thinking — ren- 
ders her  polemical  not  by  choice,  blit  by 
nocosaity.  She  is  controversial  as  the 
very  tenure  aud  condition  of  her  exist- 
ence : for  how  can  she  correct  the  slipB 
of  common  opinion,  the  oversights  of 
nnturul  thinking,  except  by  contro- 
verting them?” 

Professor  Ferrier  deserves  high  com- 
mendation for  the  care  taken  in  this 
volume  to  set  out  clearly  Proposition 
aud  Counter-Proposition:  the  thesis 
which  he  impugns,  as  well  as  that 
which  he  sustains. 
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the  Universe.  The  received  belief,  of  a multitude  of  unseen 
divine  persons  bringing  about  by  volitions  all  the  different 
phenomena  of  nature,  became  unsatisfactory  to  men  like 
Thales,  Anaximander,  Parmenides,  Pythagoras,  Auaxagoras. 
Each  of  these  volunteers,  following  his  own  independent 
inspirations,  struck  out  a new  hypothesis,  and  endeavoured 
to  commend  it  to  others  with  more  or  less  of  sustaining 
reason.  There  appears  to  have  been  little  of  negation  or 
refutation  in  their  procedure.  None  of  them  tried  to  dis- 
prove the  received  point  of  view,  or  to  throw  its  supporters 
upon  their  defence.  Each  of  them  unfolded  his  own  hypo- 
thesis, or  his  own  version  of  affirmative  reasoned  truth,  for 
the  adoption  of  those  with  whom  it  might  find  favour. 

The  dialectic  age  had  not  yet  arrived.  When  it  did 
arrive,  with  Sokrates  as  its  principal  champion,  the  topics 
of  philosophy  were  altered,  and  its  process  revolutionised. 
We  have  often  heard  repeated  the  Ciceronian  dictum — that 
Sokrates  brought  philosophy  down  from  the  heavens  to  the 
earth : from  the  distant,  abstruse,  and  complicated  phenomena 
of  the  Kosmos — in  respect  to  which  he  adhered  to  the  vulgar 
point  of  view,  and  even  disapproved  any  enquiries  tending 
to  rationalise  it — to  the  familiar  business  of  man,  and  the 
common  generalities  of  ethics  and  politics.  But  what  has 
been  less  observed  about  Sokrates,  though  not  less  true,  is, 
that  along  with  this  change  of  topics  ho  introduced  a com- 
plete revolution  in  method.  He  placed  the  negative  in  the 
front  of  his  procedure;  giving  to  it  a point,  an  emphasis, 
a substantive  value,  which  no  one  had  done  before.  His 
peculiar  gift  was  that  of  cross-examination,  or  the  application 
of  his  Elenchus  to  discriminate  pretended  from  real  know- 
ledge.  He  found  men  full  of  confident  beliefs  on  these 
ethical  and  political  topics — affirming  with  words  which  they 
had  never  troubled  themselves  to  define — and  persuaded  that 
they  required  no  further  teaching:  yet  at  the  same  time 
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unable  to  give  clear  or  consistent  answers  to  his  questions, 
and  shown  by  this  convincing  test  to  be  destitute  of  real 
knowledge.  Declaring  this  false  persuasion  of  knowledge,  or 
confident  unreasoned  belief,  to  be  universal,  he  undertook 
as  the  mission  of  his  life  to  expose  it:  and  he  proclaimed 
that  until  the  mind  was  disabused  thereof  and  made  pain, 
fully  conscious  of  ignorance,  no  affirmative  reasoned  truth 
could  be  presented  with  any  chance  of  success. 

Such  are  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Sokratic  dialogue, 
exemplified  in  the  compositions  hero  reviewed.  I do  not 
mean  that  Sokrates  always  talked  so ; but  that  such  was  tho 
marked  peculiarity  which  distinguished  his  talking  from 
that  of  others.  It  is  philosophy,  or  reasoned  truth,  ap- 
proached in  the  most  polemical  manner;  operative  at  first 
only  to  discredit  the  natural,  unreasoned  intellectual  growths 
of  the  ordinary  mind,  and  to  generate  a painful  consciousness 
of  ignorance.  I say  this  here,  and  I shall  often  say  it  again 
throughout  these  volumes.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  understanding  of  the  Platonic  dialogues ; one  half  of 
which  must  appear  unmeaning,  unless  construed  with  refer- 
ence to  this  separate  function  and  value  of  negative  dialectic. 
Whether  readers  may  themselves  agree  in  such  estimation 
of  negative  dialectic,  is  another  question : but  they  must 
keep  it  in  mind  ns  the  governing  sentiment  of  Plato  during 
much  of  his  life,  and  of  Sokrates  throughout  the  whole  of 
life:  as  being  moreover  one  main  cause  of  that  antipathy 
which  Sokrates  inspired  to  many  respectable  Orthodox  con- 
temporaries. I have  thought  it  right  to  take  constant 
account  of  this  orthodox  sentiment  among  the  ordinary 
public,  as  the  perpetual  drag-chain,  even  when  its  force  is 
not  absolutely  repressive,  upon  free  speculation. 

Proceeding  upon  this  general  view,  I have  interpreted  the 
numerous  negative  dialogues  in  Plato  as  being  really  nega- 
tive and  nothing  beyond.  I have  not  presumed,  still  less 
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tried  to  divine,  an  ulterior  affirmative  beyond  what  the  text 
reveals — neither  arcana  cozhstia,  like  Proklus  and  Ficinus,0 
nor  any  other  arcanum  of  terrestrial  character.  While  giving 
such  an  analysis  of  each  dialogue  as  my  space  permitted  and 
as  w'ill  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  its  general  scope 
and  peculiarities — I have  studied  each  as  it  stands  written, 
and  have  rarely  ascribed  to  Plato  any  purpose  exceeding 
what  he  himself  intimates.  Where  I find  difficulties  forcibly 
dwelt  upon  without  any  solution,  I imagine,  not  that  he  had 
a good  solution  kept  back  in  his  closet, but  that  ho  had  failed 
in  finding  one:  that  he  thought  it  useful,  as  a portion  of 
the  total  process  necessary  for  finding  and  authenticating 
reasoned  truth,  both  to  work  out  these  unsolved  difficulties 
for  himself,  and  to  force  them  impressively  upon  the  attention 
of  otkere.d 

Moreover,  I deal  with  each  dialogue  as  a separate  compo- 
sition. Each  represents  the  intellectual  scope  and  impulse 
of  a peculiar  moment,  which  may  or  may  not  be  in  harmony 
with  the  rest.  Pluto  would  have  protested  not  less  earnestly 


e F.  A.  Wolf,  Vorredo,  Pluto,  Syin-  i 
pos.  p.  vi. 

**  Ficinus  suohte,  wie  er  sich  in  der  | 
Zueignuugsschrift  seiner  Version  a us-  ] 
driickt,  ini  Platon  allcntlialbcu  arcana  I 
codertia:  und  da  er  sie  in  scinern 
Kopfo  mitbruchte,  so  konnte  es  ihm 
nient  Bauer  werden,  etwas  zu  finden,  ! 
was  freilich  iedem  andern  verborgeu 
bleibeu  muss. 

d A striking  passage  from  Bentham 
illustrates  very  well  both  the  Sokr&tic 
und  the  Platonic  point  of  vit*w.  (Prin- 
ciples of  Morula  aud  Legislation,  vol. 
ii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  57,  ed.  1823.) 

“Gross  ignorance  descries  no  diffi- 
culties. Im|X"rfect  knowledge  finds  i 
them  out  and  struggles  with  tliem.  It 
must  be  perfect  knowledge  that  over- 
comes them.” 

Of  the  three  different  mental  con- 
ditions here  described,  the  first  is  that 
against  which  Sokrates  mude  war,  i.  e. 
real  ignorance,  and  false  persuAaion  of 
knowledge,  which  therefore  descries 


no  difficulties. 

The  second,  or  imperfect  knowledge 
struggling  with  difficulties,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Platonic  negative  dia- 
logues. 

The  third — or  perfoct  knowledge 
victorious  over  difficulties — will  bo 
found  in  the  following  pages  marked 
by  the  character  rb  bwaadai  A 6yov 
tiibbvai  Kod  You  do  not  pos- 

sess “perfect  knowledge,*’  until  you 
are  able  to  answer,  with  unfaltering 
promptitude  and  consistency,  all  the 
questions  of  a Sokrutic  cross-examiner 
— an<l  to  administer  effectively  the  liko 
cross-examination  yourself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  others.  *OA«s  <nj- 
/jf lov  t ov  tlSbros  rb  bvvaaOai  SiSdffK uv 
tanv.  (Aristotel.  Mctaphys.  A.  981, 
b.  8.) 

Perfect  knowledge,  corresponding  to 
this  definition,  will  not  be  found  mani- 
fested in  Plato.  Instead  of  it,  we  note 
in  his  latter  years  the  lawgiver’s  as- 
sumed infallibility. 
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than  Cicero*  against  those  who  sought  to  foreclose  debate, 
in  the  grave  and  arduous  struggles  for  searching  out  reasoned 
truth — and  to  bind  down  the  free  inspirations  of  his  intellect 
in  one  dialogue,  by  appealing  to  sentence  already  pronounced 
in  another  preceding.  Of  two  inconsistent  trains  of  reason- 
ing. both  cannot  indeed  be  true — but  both  are  often  useful 
to  be  known  and  studied : and  the  philosopher,  who  pro- 
fesses to  master  the  theory  of  his  subject,  ought  not  to  be  a 
stranger  to  either.  All  minds  athirst  for  reasoned  truth  will 
be  greatly  aided  in  forming  their  opinions  by  the  number  of 
points  which  Plato  suggests,  though  they  find  little  which 
he  himself  settles  for  them  finally. 

There  have  been  various  critics,  wrho,  on  perceiving  incon- 
sistencies in  Plato,  either  force  them  into  harmony  by  a 
subtle  exegesis,  or  discard  one  of  them  as  spurious.  I have 
not  followed  either  course.  I recognise  such  inconsistencies, 
when  found,  as  facts — and  even  as  very  interesting  facts — in 
his  philosophical  character.  To  the  marked  contradiction  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Leges,  as  compared  with  tho  earlier  Platonic 
compositions,  I have  called  special  attention.  Plato  has  been 
called  by  Plutarch  a mixture  of  Sokrates  with  Lykurgus. 
The  two  elements  are  in  reality  opposite,  predominant  at 
different  times : Plato  begins  his  career  with  the  confessed 
ignorance  and  philosophical  negative  of  Sokrates : he  closes 
it  with  the  peremptory,  dictatorial,  affirmative  of  Lykurgus. 

To  Xenophon,  who  belongs  only  in  part  to  my  present 
work,  and  whose  character  presents  an  interesting  contrast 
with  Plato,  I have  devoted  a separate  chapter.  To  the 
other  less  celebrated  Sokratic  Companions  also,  I have 


• Cicero.  Tuse.  Disp.  v.  11.  S3. 

Thu  collocutor  remarks,  that  what 
Cicero  says  is  inconsistent  with  what 
he  ' Cicero  i hiul  wntten  in  the  fourth 
hook  Do  Finibus.  To  which  Cicero 
replies : — 

“ Tu  quidem  tabellis  obsignatia  agts 


■ mocum,  ot  testiflearis,  quid  dixerim 
aliqunndo  nut  scripseriui.  Cum  aliis 
j isto  modo,  qui  legibus  impositis  dis- 
putant Nos  in  diem  viviurus : quod- 
cunque  nostros  animus  prolnbilitate 
pcrcussit,  id  dicimus : ituquo  noli 

sumus  liburi." 
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endeavoured  to  do  justice,  as  far  as  tho  scanty  means  of 
knowledge  permit : to  them,  especially,  because  they  have 
generally  been  misconceived  and  unduly  depreciated. 

The  present  volumes,  however,  contain  only  one  half  of  the 
speculative  activity  of  Hellas  during  tho  fourth  century  b.c. 
The  second  half,  in  which  Aristotle  is  the  hero,  remains 
still  wanting.  If  my  health  and  energies  continue,  I hope 
one  day  to  be  able  to  supply  this  want : and  thus  to  com- 
plete from  my  own  point  of  view,  the  history,  speculative 
as  well  as  active,  of  the  Hellenic  race,  down  to  the  date 
which  I prescribed  to  myself  in  the  Preface  of  my  History 
near  twenty  years  ago. 

The  philosophy  of  the  fourth  century  B.c.  is  peculiarly 
valuable  and  interesting,  not  merely  from  its  intrinsic  specu- 
lative worth — from  the  originality  and  grandeur  of  its  two 
principal  heroes — from  its  coincidence  with  the  full  display 
of  dramatic,  rhetorical,  artistic  genius — but  also  from  a fourth 
reason  not  unimportant — because  it  is  purely  Hellenic ; pre- 
ceding the  development  of  Alexandria,  and  the  amalgamation 
of  Oriental  veins  of  thought  with  the  inspirations  of  the 
A aide  my  or  tho  Lyceum.  The  Orontesf  and  the  Jordan 
had  not  yet  begun  to  flow  westward,  and  to  impart  their  own 
colour  to  the  waters  of  Attica  and  Latium.  Not  merely 
tho  real  world,  but  also  the  ideal  world,  present  to  tho  minds 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  were  purely  Hellenic.  Even  during 
the  century  immediately  following,  this  had  ceased  to  be 
fully  true  in  respect  to  the  philosophers  of  Athens : and  it 
became  less  and  less  true  with  each  succeeding  century. 
New:  foreign  centres  of  rhetoric  and  literature — Asiatic  and 
Alexandrian  Hellenism — were  fostered  into  importance  by 
regal  encouragement.  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  thus  the 
special  representatives  of  genuine  Hellenic  philosophy.  The 
remarkable  intellectual  ascendancy  acquired  by  them  in  their 
1 Juvenal  iii.  02 : — 

“ JampriUcui  Sjrus  iu  Tibcrim  defluxil  Orvilles,"  &c. 
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own  clay,  and  maintained  oyer  succeeding  centuries,  was  one 
main  reason  why  the  Hellenic  vein  was  enabled  so  long  to 
maintain  itself,  though  in  impoverished  condition,  against 
adverse  influences  from  the  East,  ever  increasing  in  force. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  outlasted  all  their  Pagan  successors — 
successors  at  once  less  purely  Hellenic  and  less  highly  gifted. 
And  when  Saint  Jerome,  near  750  years  after  the  decease  of 
Plato,  commemorated  with  triumph  the  victory  of  unlet- 
tered Christians  over  the  accomplishments  and  genius  of 
Paganism — he  illustrated  the  magnitude  of  the  victory,  by 
singling  out  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  the  representatives  of 
vanquished  philosophy.® 

* The  passage  is  a remarkable  one,  dum  loquimnr,  obrepit,  quasi  antiqui 
ns  marking  both  the  effect  produced  per  nebulam  somnii  recordnmur.  Quod 
on  a Latiu  scholar  by  Hebrew  studies,  autera  profvceriin  cx  lingual  illiua  in- 
awl  the  neglect  into  which  even  the  fatigabili  studio,  nliorum  judicio  dere- 
greatest  writers  of  classical  antiquity  linquo : ego  quid  in  men  umieerim , 
had  then  fallen  about  400  a.  n.).  ; scio Bi  quis  eloquentinm  quiorit 

Hieronymus  — Comment,  in  Kpist.  ' vel  doelnmationibus  delectatur,  lmbet 
ad  CaUitas,  iii.  5,  p.  486-487,  ed.  Yenot.  in  utr&que  liuguti  Demosthenem  et 
1760  : — Tullium,  Polemonein  ed  Quintilianum. 

“ Bed  omnem  sermonis  elegantiam,  I Eoclema  Cliristi  non  do  AcadcmiA  et 
et  Latini  sermonis  venustatem,  stridor  Lyceo,  sod  de  vili  plebeculA  congre- 

lectionis  Hebraic®  sordidavit.  Nostis  gata  eat Quotusquiaquo  nunc 

euim  et  ipe®  ” i.  e.  Paula  and  Eusto-  Aristotelem  legit  ? Quanti  Platonis 
chium,  to  whom  his  letter  is  ad-  vel  libros  novere  vel  nomen?  Vix  in 
dressed)  “ quod  plus  quurn  quindocim  angulis  otiosi  cos  senes  rocolunt.  Kus- 
anni  sunt,  cx  quo  in  manus  meas  nun-  ticanos  vero  et  pL?catores  nostros  lotus 
quam  Tullius,  nunquam  Muro,  nun-  orbis  loquitur,  uuiversus  muudus 
quum  Gentilium  literanun  quilibet  sonat.’* 

Auctor  asceudit : ct  si  quid  forte  inde, 


ERRATUM. 

In  VoL  i.  Cli.  vii.  p.  283,  note  ■*,  tlio  following  urn  fence  appears : — 

“ It  is  not  impossible  that  thero  may  have  been  two  distinct  forms  of  indict- 
ment (ngainst  Sokrates  , since  there  were  three  different  accusers — Meletus, 
Anytns,  and  Lykon.” 

This  sentence  ought  to  be  omitted.  Tho  conjecture  (I  find)  has  no  founda- 
tion : for  the  citution  immediately  preceding  out  of  the  Datonic  Apology,  though 
it  is  cast  into  the  form  of  an  indictment,  is  not  a real  indictment  tendered  at  tho 
arehontic  office  as  foundation  for  criminal  procedure,  but  a summary  extracted 
hy  Sokrates  himself  from  the  words  of  unofficial  writers  and  speakers  who  had 
censured  him.  Ho  chooses  to  put  tho  summnry  into  tho  phraseology  common 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  at  Athens. 
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for  the  difficulties  which  he  has 


raised.  The  affirmative  and 
negative  veins  are  in  him  com- 
pletely distinct.  His  dogmas 
arc  enunciations  h priori  of  some 

impressive  sentiment 

Hypothesis — that  Plato  had  solved 
all  his  own  difficulties  for  him- 
self; but  that  he  communicated 
the  solution  only  to  a few  select 
auditors  in  oral  lectures—  U nten- 

able  

Characteristic  of  the  oral  lectures 
— That  they  were  delivered  in 
Plato’s  own  name.  in  what 
other  respects  they  departed 
from  the  dialogues,  we  cannot 

say  

Apart  from  any  result,  Plato  has 
an  interest  in  the  process  of 
search  and  debate  per  se.  Pro- 
tracted enquiry  is  a valuable 
privilege,  not  a tiresome  obliga- 
tion   

Plato  has  done  more  than  any  one 
else  to  make  the  process  of  en- 
quiry interesting  to  others,  os  it 

was  to  himself 

Process  of  generalisation  always 
kept  in  view  and  illustrated 
throughout  the  Platonic  Dia- 
logues of  Search—  general  terms 
and  propositions  made  subjects 

of  conscious  analysis 

The  Dialogues  must  be  reviewed 
as  Distinct  compositions  by  the 
same  author,  illustrating  each 
other,  but  without  assignable 

inter-dependence  

Order  of  the  Dialogues,  chosen  for 
bringing  them  under  sepurate 
review.  Apology  will  come 
first ; Titnxus,  Kritias,  Leges, 

Epinomis,  last 

Kriton  ami  Kuthyphron  come  im- 
mediately after  Apology.  The 
intermediate  dialogues  present 
no  convincing  grounds  for  any 
determiuate  order  
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CHAPTER  YIL 


Apology  ok 

The  Apology  is  the  real  defence 
delivered  by  Sokrates  before  the 
Dikaats,  reported  by  Plato,  with- 
Quiiutentional  transformation..  281 


Sokrates. 

Even  if  it  be  Plato’s  own  composi- 
tion, it  comes  naturally  first  in 
the  review  of  his  dialogues  . • 282 
General  character  of  the  Apo- 
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Declaration  from  the  Delphian 
oracle  respecting  the  wisdom  of 
Sokratcs,  interpreted  bv  him  as 

a mission  to  croga-csaniinc  the 
citizens  generally—  The  oracle  is 
proved  to  be  true  284 

False  persuasion  of  wisdom  is  uni- 
versal— the  God  alone  is  wise  ..  285 
Emphatic  assertion  by  Sokratcs  of 
the  cross-examining  mission  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  God  ..  286 
lie  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  exe- 
cution of  this  mission,  and  he 
intended  to  persevere  in  spite  of 
obloquy  or  danger  ..  ••  ..  287 

He  disclaims  the  function  of  a 
teacher — he  cannot  teach,  for  he 
is  not  wiser  than  others.  He 
differs  from  others  by  being  con- 


scious of  his  own  ignorance  ..  288 
He  does  not  know  where  competent 
teachers  can  be  found.  He  is 
perpetually  seeking  for  them, 

but  in  vain ib. 

Impression  made  by  the  Platonic 
Apology  on  Zeno  the  Stoic  ..  289 
Extent  of  efficacious  influence 


claimed  by  Sokratcs  for  himself 


— exemplified  by  Plato  through- 
out the  Dialogues  of  Search — 
Xenophon  and  Plato  enlarge  it . . 290 
Assumption  by  modern  critics, 
that  Sokratcs  is  a positive 
| teacher,  employing  indirect 

i methods  for  the  inculcation  o? 

theories  of  his  own ^ ^ 291 

Incorrectness  of  such  assumption 
, — the  Sokratic  Elenchus  does 

not  furnish  a solution,  but  works 
upon  the  mind  of  the  respond- 
ent, stimulating  him  to  seek  for 


a solution  of  his  own 292 

Value  and  importance  of  this 
process — stimulating  active  in- 
dividual minds  to  theorise  each 

for  itself  293 

View  taken  by  Sokratcs  about 
death.  Other  men  profess  to 
kuow  what  it  is,  and  think  it  a 
great  misfortune  : he  does  not 
know ib. 


! Reliance  of  Sokrates  on  his  own 
individual  reason,  whether  agrec- 
. ing  or  disagreeing  with  others  . . 295 
Formidable  efficacy  of  established 
public  beliefs,  generated  without 
any  ostensible  author  ..  ..  ib. 


Kiiiton 


General  purpose  of  the  Kriton  . . 297 

by  the  Laws  of  Athens  to  So- 

Subject  of  the  dialogue  — inter- 

krates,  demanding  from  him 

locutors  . . . . . . ..  ~ W. 

implicit  obedience  300 

Answer  of  Sokrates  to  the  appeal 

mode  by  Kriton 298 

He  declares  that  the  judgment  of 

Purpose  of  Plato  in  this  pleading 
— to  present  the  dispositions  of 
Sokrates  in  a light  different  from 

the  general  public  is  not  worthy 

that  which  the  Apology  had  pre- 

of  trust:  he  appeals  to  thejudg- 

sented — unqualified  submission 

mont  of  the  one  Expert,  who  is 

instead  of  defiance  301 

wise  on  the  matter  in  debate  ..  298 
Principles  laid  down  by  Sokrates 
for  determining  the  question 
with  Kriton.  Is  the  proceeding 
recommended  just  or  unjust  ? 
Never  in  any  case  to  act  unjustly  299 
Sokrates  admits  that  few  will  agree 

Harangue  of  Sokrates,  delivered  in 
the  name  of  the  Laws,  W’ould 
have  been  applauded  by  all  the 
democratical  patriots  of  Athens  302 
The  harangue  insists  upon  topics 
common  to  Sokrates  with  other 
citizens,  overlooking  the  spe- 

with  him,  and  that  most  persons 

cialties  of  his  character  ..  ..  303 

hold  the  opposite  opinion  : but 

Still  Sokrates  is  represented  as 

he  affirms  that  the  poiut  is  car- 

adopting  the  resolution  to  obev. 

dinal  77  77  . . . . 77  77  W. 

Pleading  supposed  to  be  addressed 

from  his  own  conviction;  by  a 
reason  which  weighs  with  him, 
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but  which  would  not  weigh  with 

others  .. ^ !_s j t 3M 

Tbe  harangue  is  not  a corollary 
from  this  Sokratic  reason,  but 
represents  feelings  common 
among  Athenian  citizens  ..  ..  ib. 

Emphatic  declaration  of  the  au- 
thority of  individual  reason  and 
conscience,  for  the  individual 

hirpgelf ^ ^ ~ ^ ib. 

The  Kriton  is  rhetorical,  not  di&- 

bictkaL Difference  betwecu 

Rhetoric  and  Dialectic  . . . . 305 

The  Kriton  makes  powerful  appeal 


to  the  emotions,  but  overlooks 
the  ratiocinative  difficulties,  or 
supposes  them  to  be  solved  . , 30G 
Incompetence  of  the  general  public 
or  ibiunai — appeal  to  the  profes- 
sional Expert 307 

Procedure  of  Sokrates  after  this 
comparison  has  been  declared — 
hfi-dac.s  not  name  who  the  trust- 
worthy Expert  is  .♦  ..  ..  308 

Sokrates  acts  as  the  Expert  him- 
self: he  finds  authority  in  his 
q»  o reftsoa  and  conacknct?  . . ib. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Eutiiyphrok. 


Situation  supposed  in  the  dialogue 

— interlocutors 310 

Indictment  by  Melfttus  against  Sp- 
it rates — Antipathy  of  the  Athe- 
nians towards  those  who  spread 
heretical  opinions  »6. 

Euthyphron  recounts  that  he  is 
prosecuting  an  indictment  for 
murder  against  his  own  father^ 
Displeasure  of  his  friends  at  the 

proceeding 311 

Euthyphron  expresses  full  confi- 
deuce  that  this  step  of  his  is 
both  required  anti  warranted  by 
piety  or  holiness.  Sokrates  asks 
him — what  is  Holiness?  ..  ..  312 

Euthyphron  alludes  to  the  puni9h- 
ment  of  Uranus  by  his  sou  Kronus, 
and  of  Kronus  by  his  son  Zeus  313 

Sokrates  intimates  his  own  hesita- 
tion  in  believing  these  stories  of 
discord  among  the  Gods.  Eu- 
thyphron declares  his  full  belief 
in  them,  as  well  as  in  many  si- 
milar narratives,  not  in  so  much 

circulation .,313 

Bearing  of  this  dialogue  on  the  re- 
lative positions  of  Sokrates  and 
the  Athenian  public  . . . . . ■ 314 

Dramatic  moral  set  forth  by  ArT- 
stophanes  against  Sokrates  and 
the  freethinkers,  is  here  retorted 
by  Plato  against  the  orthodox 

champion . . .. 

Sequel  of  the  dialogue — Euthy- 
phron  gives  n particular  example 
as  the  reply  to  a general  question  311 


Such  mistake  frequent  in  dialectic 

discussion 317 

First  general  answer  given  by  Eu- 
thyphron— that  which  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  Gods  is  Holy.  Com- 
ments of  Sokrates  thereon  ..  318 
To  be  loved  by  the  Gods  is  not  the 
essence  of  the  Holy — they  love 
it  because  it  is  holy.  In  what 
then  does  its  essence  gopgisL? 
Perplexity  of  Euthyphron  ..  3 H) 
Sokrates  suggests  a new  answer. 

The  Holy  is  one  branch  or  va- 
riety of  the  Just.  It  is  that 
branch  which  concerns  ministra- 
tion by  men  to  the  Gods  . . . . 320 

Ministration  to  the  Gods  ? How  ? 

To  what  purpose  ? . . . . . . ib. 

Hglinesg — rectitude  in  sacrifice  and 
prayer  — right  traffic  between 

men  and  the  Gods  321 

This  will  not  stand — the  Gods  gain 
nothing — they  receive  from  men 
marks  of  honour  and  gratitude 
— they  are  pleased  therewith 
— the  Holy  therefore  must 
be  that  which  is  pleasing  to  the 
Gods  ..  77  77  77  ^77  77  322 

This  is  the  9ame  explanation  which 
was  before  declared  insufficient. 

A fresh  explanation  is  required 
from  Euthyphron.  He  breaks 

off  the  dialogue ib. 

Sokratic  spirit  of  the  dialogue — 
confessed  ignorance  applying 
the  Elenchus  to  false  persuasion 
of  knowledge  ib. 
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often  impossible  to  answer. 
Sokrates  is  unable  to  answer 
them,  though  he  exposes  the 
ba*l  answers  of  others  ..  ..  322 

Objections  of  Theopompus  to  the 

Platonic  procedure .324 

Objective  view  of  Ethics,  distin- 
guished by  Sokrates  from  the 

subjective ih. 

Subjective  unanimity  coincident 
with  objective  dissent  325 

Cross-examination  brought  to 

bear  upon  this  mental  condi- 
tion by  gokrates — position  of 
Sokrates  and  Plato  in  regard 

^ 326 

The  Holy — it  has  an  essential  cha- 
racteristic—hat  is  this  ? — not 
the  foct  that  it  is  loved  by  the 


Gods— this  is  true,  but  is  not  its 

constituent  essence 327 

Views  of  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates 
respecting  the  Holy  different 
from  those  of  the  Platonic  So- 
krntes—he  disallows  any  common 
absolute  genera)  type  of  the  Holy 
—he  recognises  an  indefinite 
variety  of  types,  discordant  and 

relative  328 

The  Holy  a branch  of  the  Just — 
not  tenable  os  a definition,  but 
useful  as  bringing  to  view  the 
subordination  of  logical  terms  329 
The  Euthyphron  represents  Plato’s 
way  of  replying  to  the  charge  of 
impiety,  preferred  by  Melctus 
against  Sokrates  — comparisoli 
with  Xenophon’s  way  of  reply- 
ing   ib. 


CHAPTER  X, 

AUUlilAPF.S  I.  AND  II. 


Situation  supposed  in  the  dialogue. 
Persons  — Sokrates  and  Alki- 

biadcs — 331 

Exorbitant  hopes  and  political  am- 
bition of  Alkibiades 332 

Questions  put  by  Sokrates,  in  re- 
ference  to  Alkibiades  in  his 
intended  function  as  adviser  of 

tlic  Athenians, Whftt  Up  eg  hg 

intend  to  advise  them  upon? 
What  has  he  learnt,  and  what 

does  he  know ^ ib. 

Alkibiadt‘8  intends  to  advise  the 
Athenians  on  questions  of  war 
and  peace.  Questions  of  So- 
krates thereupon.  We  must 
fight  those  whom  it  is  better  to 
fight— to  what  standard  does 
better  refer  ? To  just  and  un- 
just   ..  . . . . 333 

How,  or  from  whom,  has  Alkibiades 
learnt  to  discern  or  distinguish 
Just  and  l'njust?  lie  never 
learnt  it  from  any  one ; lie 
always  knew  it,  even  as  a boy.,  334 
Answer  amended.  Alkiliindea 
learnt  it  from  the  multitude,  as 
he  learnt  to  speak  Greek. —The 
multitude  cannot  teach  just  and 
unjust,  for  they  are  at  variance 
among  themselves  about  it.  Al- 


kibiades is  going  to  advise  the 
Athenians  about  what  he  does 


not  know  himself u u ^ 335 

Answer farther  amended. The 


Athenians  do  not  generally  dc- 
bate  about  just  or  unjust—  which 
they  consider  plain  to  every  one 
— but  about  expedient  and  inex- 
pedient, which  are  not  coinei- 
dent  with  just  and  unjust.  But 
neither  docs  Alkibiades  know 
the  expedient.  He  asks  So- 
krates to  explain.  Sokrates  de- 
clines: he  can  do  nothing  but 


question  336 


Sokratic  method — the  respond- 
ent makes the  discoveries  for 

himself., u ^ ~ ~ ^ 337 


Alkibiades  is  brought  to  admit 
that  whatever  is  just,  is  good, 
honourable,  expedient : and  that 
whoever  acts  honourably,  both 
does  well,  and  procures  for  him- 
self happiness  thereby.  Equi- 
vocal reasoning  of  Sokrates  . . ih. 

Humiliation  of  Alkibiades. Other 

Athenian  statesmen  are  equally 
ignorant.  But  the  real  op- 
onents,  against  whom  Alki- 
iadcs  is  to  measure  himself,  arts 
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good  as  possible 338 
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illustrative  examples 339 
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Encouragement  given  by  So- 
krat cs.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
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Platonic  Dialectic — its  actual  effect 
— its  anticipated  effect — applic- 
able to  the  season  of  youth  ..  ib. 
Know  Thyself— Delphian  maxim 
— its  urgent  importance — What 
is  myself?  My  mind  is  myself  ib, 
I cannot  know  myself,  except  by 
looking  into  another  mind.  Self- 
know  [edge  is  temperance.  Tem- 
>erance  and  Justice  ore  the  con- 


S 


it  ions  both  of  happiness  and  of 


fmedturL 


342 


Alkibiades  feels  himself  unworthy 
to  be  free,  and  declares  that  he 
will  never  quit  Sok rates  ..  ..  ib. 

Second  Alkibiades— situotion  sup- 

posed . . 343 

Danger  of  mistake  in  praying  to 
the  Gods  for  gifts  which  may 
provo  mischievous.  Most  men 
are  unwise.  Unwise  is  the 
generic  word  : madmen,  a par- 
ticular variety  under  it  ..  ..  i'6. 

Relation  between  a generic  term, 
and  the  specific  terms  compre- 
hended under  it,  was  not  then 

familiar ^ ^ ^ _ 344 

Frequent  cases,  in  which  men 
pray  tor  supposed  benefits,  and 
find  that  when  obtained,  they 
are  misfortunes.  Every  one 
fancies  that  he  knows  w~hat~is 
beneficial : mischiefs  of  ignor- 

an.ee u u t'6. 

Mistake  in  predications  about  ig- 
norance  generally.  We  must 
discriminate.  Ignorance  of 
wi>al  ( Ignorance  of  good,~i8^ 
always  mischievous  : ignorance 
of  oth  er  things,  not  always  . . 345 

Wise  public  counsellors  are  few. 
Upon  what  ground  do  we  call 
these  few  wise?  Not  because 
they  possess  merely  special  arts 
or  accomplishments,  but  because 


I*age 

they  know,  besides,  upon  what 
occasions,  and  under  what  limits 
each  of  these  accomplishments 

ought  to  be  used  345 

Special  accomplishments,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  good  or 
profitable,  are  oftencr  hurtful 

than  beneficial  . . ^ ^ 346 

It  is  unsafe  for  Alkibiades  to  pro- 
cecd  with  his  sacrifice,  until  ho 
has  learnt  what  is  the  proper 
language  to  address  to  the  Gods. 

He  renounces  his  sacrifice,  and 
throws  himself  upon  the  counsel 

of  Sokrates  . , 347 

Different  critical  opinions  respect- 
ing these  two  dialogues  ..  . . 348 

Grounds  for  disallowing  them — 
less  strong  against  the  Second 
than  agAinst  the  First  . . . . ib. 

The  supposed  grounds  for  disal- 
lowance are  in  reality  only  marks 

of  inferiority  ; ..  349 

The  two  dialogues  may  probably 
be  among  Plato’s  earlier  compo- 
sitions   350 

Analogy  with  various  dialogues  in 
the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia — 
Purpose  of  Sokrates  to  humble 
presumptuous  young  men . . ..  351 

FitH£&&_i>f  the  name  and  character 
of  Alkibiades  for  idealising  this 
feature  in  Sokrates  ..  . . 352 

Plato’s  manner  of  replying  to  the 
accusers  of  Sokrates.  Magical 
influence  ascribed  to  the  conver- 
sation of  Sokrates  354 

The  purpose  proclaimed  by  So- 
k rates  in  the  Apology  is  followed 
out  in  AlkibiadOs  1.  Warfare 
against  the  false  persuasion  of 

knowledge  ..  . . 355 

Difficulties  multiplied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  Alkibiades  to  a 
conviction  of  his  own  ignorance  356 
Sokrates  furnishes  no  means  of 
solving  these  difficulties.  He 
exhorts  to  Justice  and  Virtue — 
but  these  are  acknowledged 

Incognita 357 

Prolixity  of  Alkibiadds  I. — Ex- 
treme multiplication  of  illustra- 
tive examples — How  explained  ib. 
Alkibiades  II.  leaves  its  problem 
avowedly  undetermined  . . . . 358 

Sokrates  commends  the  practice  of 
praying  to  the  Gods  for  favours 
undefined — his  views  about  the 
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semi  - regular,  semi  - irregular 
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Comparison  of  Alkibiades  11.  with 

Good  itself  is  indispensable; 
without  that,  the  knowledge  of 
other  things  is  more  hurtful  than 

beneficial  
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360 

the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia, 

Know  ledge  of  Good — appears  pos- 

especially  the  conversation  of 

tainted  and  divined,  in  many  of 

Sokrates  with  Euthydemus.  So- 
k rates  not  always  consistent  with 

the  riatonic  dialogues,  under 

different  titles 

362 

Himself..  77  77  77  77  7“  nfin 

Remarkable  doctrine  of  Alkihindes 

11. — that  knowledge  is  not  al- 

Plato  leaves  this  undetermined 

ways  Good.  The  knowledge  of 

CHAPTER  XT 


Hippias  Major — Him  ah  Minor. 


Hippias  Major — situation  supposed 
— character  of  tin;  dialogue. 
Sarcasm  aiul  mockery  against 
Hippias  ..  ..  . ~ . . 364 

lteal  debate  between  the  historical 
Sokrat  os  and  1 1 Ippins  J in  the 
Xenophontic  Memorabilia — sub- 
ject of  that  debate  365 


Opening  of  the  Hippias  Minor — 
Hippias  describes  the  successful 

circuit which he hail matin 

through  Greece,  and  the  renown 
as  well  as  the  gain  acquired  by 


his  lectures  > f « » , , , . I T ailil 

Hippias  had  met  with  no  success 
at  Sparta.  Why  the  Spartans 
did  not  admit  his  instructions — 
their  law’  forbids  ib. 


Question,  What  is  law?  The  law- 
makers always  aim  at  the  Profit- 
able, but  sometimes  fail  to  attain 
it.  When  they  fail,  they  fnil  to 
attain  law’.  The  lawful  is  the 
Profitable  . the  Unprofitable  is 


also  unlawful  3G7 

Comparison  of  the  argument  of 
the  Platonic  Sokrates  with  that 
of  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates  . . 368 


The  Just  or  Good  is  the  beneficial 
or  profitable.  This  is  the  only 
explanation  which  Plato  ever 
gives — and  to  this  he  does  not 

always  adhere 369 

Lectures  of  Hippias  at  Sparta— not 
upon  geometry,  or  astronomy, 

&c.,  but  upon  the  question — 
What  pursuits  arc  beautiful, 
fine,  and  honourable  for  youth  ? 370 
Question  put  by  Sokrates,  in  the 


name  of  a friend  in  the  back- 
ground, who  has  just  been 
puzzling  him  with  it— What  is 

the  Beautiful  ? 371 

Hippias  thinks  the  question  easy 

to  answer ib. 

Justice,  Wisdom,  Beauty  must 
each  be  something.  What  is 
Beauty,  or  the  Beautiful?  ..  ib. 
Hippias  does  not  understand  the 
question.  He  answers  by  indi- 
cating one  particularly  beautiful 

object 372 

Cross-questioning  by  Sokrates — 
Other  things  also  are  beautiful; 
but  each  thing  is  beautiful  only 
by  comparison,  or  under  some 
particular  circumstances — it  is 
sometimes  beautiful,  sometimes 

not  beautiful  ih. 

Second  answer  of  Hippias — Gold, 
is  that  by  the  presence  of  which 
all  things  become  beautiful  — 
scrutiny  applied  to  the  answer. 
Complaint  by  Hippias  about 

vulgar  analogies 373 

Third  answer  of  Hippias — ques- 
tions upon  it — proof  given  that 
it  fails  of  universal  application  374 
Farther  answers,  suggested  by 
Sokrates  himself — 1.  The  Suit- 
able or  Becoming  — objections 


thereunto— it  is  rejected  ..  ..  ib. 

2.  The  useful  or  profitable — ob- 
jections—it  will  not  hold  ..  . . 375 

3.  The  Beautiful  is  a variety  of 
the  Pleasurable — that  w’hich  is 
received  through  the  eye  and 

the  ear  376 
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Objections  to  this  last — What  pro- 
prrty  is  there  common  to  both 
sight  and  hearing,  which  conferi 
upon  the  pleasures  of  those  two 
senses  the  exclusive  privilege  of 


being  beautiful  ? 


376 


Answer— There  is,  belonging  to 
each  ami  to  both  in  common, 
the  property  of  being  innocuous 
ami  profitable  pleasures— upon 
this  ground  they  arc  called 

beautiful 378 

This  will  not  hohl— the  Profitable 
is  the  cause  of  Good,  and  is 
therefore  different  from  flood — 
to  say  that  the  beautiful  is  the 
Profitable,  is  to  say  that  it  is 
different  from  Good — but  this 
has  been  already  declared  inad- 
missible   ib. 

Remarks  upon  the  Dialogue — the 
explanations  ascribed  to  llippias 
are  special  conspicuous  ex- 
amples; those  ascribed  to  So- 
k rates  are  attempts  to  assign 
some  general  concept  ib. 

Analogy  between  the  explanations 
here  ascribed  to  Sokrates,  and 
those  given  by  the  X-cnophontic 
Sokrates  in  the  Memorabilia  • . 380 
Concluding  thrust  exchanged  be- 
tween  llippias  anti  Sokrates  7.  382 
Rhetoric  against  Dialectic  TT  ..  384 
Aten  who  dealt  with  real  life,  con- 
trasted with  the  speculative  and 
analytical  philosophers  ..  ..  ib. 

Concrete  Aggregates — abstract  or 
logical  Aggregates.  Distinct 
aptitudes  required  by  Aristotle 

for  the  Dialec-ticiun 385 

Antitheses  of  Absolute  and  Rela- 
tive, here  brought  into  debate 
by  Plato,  in  regard  to  the  Idea 

of  Beauty ..  . . 386 

llippias  Minor  — characters  and 

situation  supposed 387 

llippias  has  just  delivered  a lec- 
tu re.  in  which  he  extols  Achilles 
as  better  than  Odysseus — the 
veracious  and  straightforward 
hero  better  than  the  mendacious 

and  crafty 388 

• This  is  contested  by  Sokrates.  The 
veracious  man  and .ihs  mmiila- 
cions  roan  arc  one  find  the  »»roc 


— the  only  man  who  can  answer 
truly  if  he  chooses,  is  he  who 
can  also  answer  falsely  if  he 


chooses,  i.  e.  the  knowing  man 
— the  ignorant  man  cannot  make 
of  doing  either  the  one  or 


Pago 


sure 

the  other 


JJS2 


Analogy  of  special  arts — it  is  only 
the  arithmetician  who  can  speak 
falsely  on  a question  of  arith- 
metic when  he  chooses  ib. 

View  of  Sokrates  respecting 
Achilles  jn  thy  Iliad,  He  thinG 
that  Achilles  speaks  falsehood 
cleverly.  llippias  maintains 
that  if  Achilles  ever  speaks 
falsehood,  it  is  with  an  innocent 


purpoi 

the  like  with  fraudulent  purpose  390 
Issue  here  taken  — Sokrates  con- 
tends that  those  who  hurt,  or 
cheat,  or  lie  wilfully,  arc  better 
. than  those  who  do  the  like 
unwillingly — he  entreats  11  ippias 
to  enlighten  him  and  answer  his 

questions  ib. 

Questions  of  Sokrates— multiplied 
analogies  of  the  special  arts.  The 
unskilful  artist,  who  runs, 
wrestles,  or  sings  badly,  whether 
he  will  or  not,  is  worse  than  the 
skilful,  who  can  sing  well  when 
he  chooses,  but  enu  also  sing 
badly  when  he  chooses  ..  ..  391 

It  is  better  to  have  the  mind  of  a 
bowman  who  misses  his  mark 
only  by  design,  than  that  of  one 
who  misses  even  when  he  in- 

tomU  to  hit 392 

Dissent  and  repugnance  of  II  ippias  ib. 
Conclusion  — That  none  but  the 
good  man  can  do  evil  wilfully  : 
the  bod  man  does  evil  un- 
willingly. llippias  cannot  resist 
the  reasoning,  but  will  not 
accept  the  conclusion — Sokrates 
confesses  his  perplexity  ..  ..  393 

Remarks  on  the  dialogue.  If  the 
parts  had  been  Inverted,  the 
dialogue  would  have  been  cited 
by  critics  as  a specimen  of  tKe 
sophistry  and  corruption  of  the 
Sophists  ..  ..  ..  ..  394 

Polemical  purpose  of  the  dialogue 


>sc,  whereas  Odysseus  does 


-H  ippias 
krates 


purpose 
as  hum 


lumilinted  by  So- 


395 


Philosophical  purpose  of  the  dia- 
loguc — theory  of  the  Dialogues 
of  Search  generally,  and  of 
Knowledge  as  understood  by 
Plato  ,,  ,,  ••  ,,  ••  ••  ib. 
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Page 

The  Hippias  is  an  exemplification 

Page 

intellectual  conditions  of  human 

of  this  theory — Sokrates  sets 

conduct  400 

forth  a case  of  confusion,  and 

They  rely  too  much  on  the  analog)' 

avows  his  inability  to  clear  it  up. 

of  the  special  arts— they  take  no 

Confusion  — shown  up  in  the 

note  of  the  tacit  assumptions 

Lesser  Hippias — Error  in  the 

underlying  the  epithets  of  praise 

The  thesis  maintained  here  by 
Sokrates,  is  also  affirmed  by  the 
historical  Sokrates  in  the 
Xenophontic  Memorabilia  ..  398 

Aristotle  combats  the  thesis.  Ar- 

Value  of  a Dialogue  of  Search, 
that  it  shall  be  suggestive,  and 
that  it  shall  bring  before  us  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  question 
under  review  402 

guments  against  it  399 

Antithesis  between  Rhetoric  and 

Mistake  of  Sokrates  and  Plato  in 
dwelling  too  exclusively  on  the 

CHAPT. 

HiiPAKcm 

Hipparchus — Question — What  is 

Dialectic  ill. 

ER  XII. 

’8 — Minos. 

acquisition  made  shall  be  greater 

the  definition  of  Lover  of  Gain  Y 

not  merely  in  quantity,  but  also 

lie  is  one  who  thinks  it  right  to 

in  value,  than  the  outlay.  The 

gain  from  things  worth  nothing. 

valuable  is  the  profitable — the 

Sokrates  cross-examines  upon 

profitable  is  the  good.  Conclu- 

this  explanation.  No  man  ex- 

sion  comes  back,  That  Gain  is 

pects  to  gain  from  things  which 

Good  ..  407 

he  knows  to  be  worth  nothing: 
in  this  sense,  no  man  is  a lover 

of  gain 403 

Gain  is  good.  Every  man  loves 
good : therefore  all  men  are 
lovers  of  gain  ..  . . ..  ..  404 

Apparent  contradiction.  Sokrates 

Recapitulation.  The  debate  has 
shown  that  all  gain  is  good,  and 
that  there  is  no  evil  gain — all 
men  are  lovers  of  gain — no  man 
ought  to  be  reproached  for 
being  so — the  companion  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  this,  though  he 

accuses  the  companion  of  trying 

declares  that  he  is  not  per- 

to  deceive  him— accusation  is 

suaded . . ..  . . . . . . ..  408 

retorted  upon  Sokrates  ..  ..  405 

Precept  inscribed  formerly  by 
Hipparchus  the  Peisistratid — 
never  deceive  a friend.  Eulogy 
of  Hipparchus  by  Sokrates  ..  ib. 
Sokrates  allows  the  companion  to 

Minos.  Question  put  by  Sokrates 
to  the  companion,  What  is  Law, 
or  The  Law?  All  law  is  the 
same,  quatmus  law  : what  is  the 
common  constituent  attribute  ? ift. 

Answer — Law  is.  1.  The  conse- 

retract  some  of  his  answers.  The 

crated  and  binding  customs.  2. 

companion  affirms  that  some 

The  decree  of  the  city.  3.  So- 

gain  is  good,  other  gain  is  evil  406 

cial  or  civic  opinion 409 

Questions  by  Sokrates — bad  gain 
is  gain , as  much  as  good  gain. 
What  is  the  common  property, 
in  virtue  of  which  both  are 
called  (Jain?  Every  acquisi- 
tion, made  with  no  outlay,  or 
with  a smaller  outlay,  is  gain. 
Objections— the  acquisition  may 
be  evil  — embarrassment  con- 
fessed   ..  407 

It  is  essential  to  gain,  that  the 

Cross-examination  by  Sokrates — 
just  and  lawfully-behaving  men 
nre  so  through  law : unjust  and 
lawless  men  arc  so  through  the 
absence  of  law.  Law  is  highly 
honourable  and  useful : lawless- 
ness is  ruinous.  Accordingly, 
bad  decrees  of  the  city — or  bad 
social  opinion — cannot  bo  law  ..  ib, , 
Suggestion  by  Sokrates — Law  is 
the  good  opinion  of  the  city — 
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but  good  opinion  is  true  opinion, 
or  the  finding  out  of  reality. 

Law  therefore  wishes  (tends)  to 
be  the  finding  out  of  reality, 
though  it  does  not  always  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so 410 

Objection  taken  by  the  Companion 
— That  there  is  great  discordance 
of  laws  in  different  places — he 
specifies  several  cases  of  such 
discordance  at  some  length. 
Sokrates  reproves  his  prolixity, 
and  requests  him  to  confine 
himself  to  question  or  answer  ..  ib. 

Farther  questions  by  Sokrates — 
Things  heavy  and  light,  just  and 
unjust,  honourable  and  dis- 
honourable, &cM  are  so,  and  arc 
accounted  so  everywhere.  Heal 
things  are  always  accounted 
real.  Whoever  fails  in  attaining 
the  real,  fails  in  attaining  the 
lawful 411 

There  arc  laws  of  health  and  of 
cure,  composed  by  the  few  phy- 
sicians wise  upon  those  subjects, 
and  unanimously  declared  by 
them.  So  also  there  are  laws  of 
farming,  gardening,  cookery, 
declared  by  the  few’  wise  in 
those  respective  pursuits.  In 
like  manner,  the  law's  of  a city 
are  the  judgments  declared  by 
the  few  wise  men  who  know 
how  to  rule . . . . »6. 

That  which  is  right  is  the  regal 
law,  the  only  true  and  real  law 
— that  which  is  not  right,  is  not 
law,  but  only  seems  to  be  law  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  ..  ..  412 

Minos,  King  of  Krete  — his  laws 
were  divine  and  excellent,  and 
have  remained  unchanged  from 
time  immemorial  ib. 

Question  about  the  character  of 
Minos—  llomer  and  Hesiod  de- 
clare him  to  hnve  been  admir- 
able, the  Attic  tragedians  defame 
him  as  a tyrant,  because  he  was 
the  enemy  of  Athens 413 

That  Minos  was  really  admirable 
— and  that  he  has  found  out 
truth  and  reality  respecting  the 
administration  of  the  city  - we 
may  be  sure  from  the  fact  that 
his  laws  have  remained  so  long 
unaltered ib. 

The  question  is  made  more  deter- 


minate— What  is  it  that  the 
good  lawgiver  prescribes  and 
measures  out  for  the  health  of 
the  mind,  ns  the  physician  mea- 
sures out  food  and  exercise  for 
the  body  ? Sokrates  cannot  tell. 

Close  , , u u ^ ill 

The  Hipparchus  and  Minos  arc 
analogous  to  each  other,  and 
I both  of  them  inferior  works  of 

Plato,  perhaps  unfinished  . ■ ..  itu 

I Hipparchus  — double  meaning  of 

<pi\oK«/)Srfs  and  Ktftbos  ..  . . 41 5 

State  of  mind  of  the  agent,  as  to 
knowledge,  frequent  inquiry  in 
Plato.  No  tenable  definition 

found ib. 

Admitting  that  there  is  bod  gain, 
as  well  as  good  gain,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  gain  ? 

None  is  found 416 

Purpose  of  Plato  in  the  dialogue  — 
to  lay  bare  the  confusion,  and 
to  force  the  mind  of  the  re- 
spondent into  efforts  for  clearing 

it  up  ib. 

Historical  narrative  and  comments 

fiven  in  the  dialogue  respecting 
lipparchus — afford  no  ground 
for  declaring  the  dialogue  to  be 


spurious  . . . . .7  . . 417 

Minos.  Question — What  is  the 

characteristic  property  con- 
noted by  the  word  N<4uoj  or 
law?  ..  ..  ..  ..  T. 

This  question  was  discussed  by  the 
historical  Sokrates,  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon  ib. 


Definitions  of  law' — suggested  and 
refuted.  Law  includes,  as  a 
portion  of  its  meaning,  justice, 
goodness,  usefulness,  &c.  Bad 

decrees  are. nut  laws  ,, 112 

Sokrates  affirms  that  law  is  every- 
where the  same  — it  is  the  de- 
clared judgment  and  command 
of  the  Wise  man  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  refers  — it  is 
truth  and  reality,  found  out  and 

certified  by  him ib. 

Keasoning of  Sokrates  in  the  Minos 
is  unsound,  but  Platonic.  The 
Good,  True,  ami  Kenl,  coalesce 
in  tlif  mi  ml  of  Plntii — lie  ac- 
knowledges  nothing  to  be  Law, 
except  what  he  thinks  ought  to 

be  Law I II  ZZZI  420 

Plato  worships  the  Ideal  of  his  own 
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Page 

mind — the  work  of  systematic 

Page 

Eulogy  on  Minos,  as  having  esta- 

constructive  theory  by  the  Wise 

blished  laws  on  this  divine  type 

Man  422 

Different  applications  of  this  gene- 

The  Minos  was  arranged  by  Ari- 

ml  Platonic  view,  in  the  Minos, 

stophnnes  at  first  in  a Trilogy 

Politikus,  Kratylus,  &c.  Natural 

along  with  the  Leges  ..  424 

Rectitude  of  Law,  Government, 

N ames,  &c ib. 

CHAPTl 

The 

Theag6s  - has  been  declared  spu- 
rious by  some  modern  critics — 
grounds  for  such  opinion  not 

sufficient 430 

Persons  of  the  dialogue — Sokrates, 

Explanations  of  the  word  Law  — 
confusion  in  its  meaning  ..  ..  ib. 

ER  XIII. 

AGE8. 

this  circumstance  it  depends 
how  far  any  companion  profits 
by  the  society  of  Sokrates.  Ari- 
steides  has  not  learnt  auy thing 
from  Sokrates,  yet  has  improved 

with  Demodokus  and  Theages, 

much  by  being  near  to  him  ..  434 

father  and  son.  Theages  (the 

Theages  expresses  his  anxiety  to 

son),  eager  to  acquire  know- 

be  received  os  the  companion  of 

Icilgc,  desires  to  be  placed  under 

Sokrates 435 

the  teaching  of  a Sophist  ..  ..  431 

Sokrates  questions  Theages,  invit- 

Remarks  on  the  Theages — analogy 

with  the  Laches 43G 

ing  him  to  specify  what  ho  wants  ib. 

Chief  peculiarity  of  the  Theages — 

Theages  desires  to  acquire  that 
wisdom  by  which  he  can  govern 
freemen  with  their  own  consent  432 
Incompetence  of  the  best  practical 
statesmen  to  tench  any  one  else. 
Theages  requests  that  Sokrates 
will  himself  teach  him  ..  ..  16. 

Sokrates  declares  that  he  is  not 

stress  laid  upon  the  divine  sign 
or  Dromon ib. 

Plato  employs  this  divine  sign  here 
to  render  some  explanation  of 
the  singularity  ami  eccentricity 
of  Sokrates,  and  of  his  unequal 
influence  upon  different  com- 
panions   437 

competent  to  teach  — that  he 

Sokrates,  while  continually  finding 

knows  nothing  except  about 

fault  with  other  teachers,  re- 

matters  of  love.  Theages  main- 

fused  to  teach  himself  - difficulty 

tains  that  many  of  his  young 

of  finding  an  excuse  for  his 

friends  have  profited  largely  by 

refusal.  The  Theages  furnishes 

the  conversation  of  Sokrates  . . 433 

an  excuse 438 

Sokrates  explains  how*  this  has 
sometimes  happened — he  recites 
his  experience  of  the  divine  sign 
or  Daemon ib. 

The  Deeraon  is  favourable  to  some 

Plato  docs  not  always,  nor  in  other 
dialogues,  allude  to  the  divine 
sign  in  the  same  way.  Its  cha- 
racter and  working  essentially 
impenetrable.  Sokrates  a privi- 

persons,  adverse  to  others,  li  pon 

leged  person  439 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Krast.e  or  Antkhabt/f: — 1!ivai.ks. 

Ernstie—  subject  and  persons  of  the Two  rival  Ernstic— one  nf  thom 

dialopie — dramatic  introduction  literary,  devoted  to  philosophy 

— interesting  youths  m the  palm-  - the  other  gymnastic,  hatiuj; 

etra  44a  i philosophy  ..  TT  442 
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Question  put  by  Sok rates — What 
is  philosophy'/  It  is  the  per- 
petual  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge,  so  as  to  make  the  largest 

sum  total 443 

In  the  case  of  the  body,  it  Is  not 
Hie  maximum  of  exercise  which 
docs  good,  but  the  proper,  mca- 
sured,  quantity.  For  the  mind 
also,  it  is  not  the  maximum  of 
knowledge,  but  the  measured 
quantity  which  is  good.  Who 
is  the  judge  to  determine  this 

measure  ? . . „ „ „ fl>. 

No  answer  given.  What  is  the 
best  conjecture  ? Answer  of  tho 
literary  Erastes.  A man  must 
learn  that  which  will  yield  to 
him  the  greatest  reputation  as  a 
philosopher  — as  much  as  will 
enable  him  to  talk  like  an  Intel- 
ligent  critic,  though  not  to 

practise  444 

The  philosopher  Is  one  who  is 
second'-best-jm  several  different 
arts— a Pentathlus — who  talks 

Philosophy  cannot  consist  in  mul- 
tiplication  of  learned  acquire- 

ments  .. ^ . . 445 

Sokrates  changes  his  course  of 
examination  — questions  put  to 
show  that  there  is  one  special 
art,  regal  and  political,  of  ad- 
ministering  and  discriminating 
the  bad  from  the  good  ..  ..  446 

In  this  art  the  philosopher  must 
not  only  be  second-best,  compe- 
tent  to  talk — but  he  must  be  a 
fully  qualified  practitioner,  com- 

petent  to  act  447 

Close  of  the  dialogue — humiliation 
of  the  literary  Erastes  . . . . ib. 

Remarks— animated  manner  of  the 

dialogue  Hl. 

Definition  of  philosophy  — here 
sought  for  the  first  time — Pla- 
tonic  conception  of  measure  — 

referee  not  discovered ■■  448 

View  taken  of  the  second-best 
critical  talking  man,  as  compared 
with  the  special  proficient  and 
practitioner 449 

well  upon  each 445 

On  what  occasions  can  such  second- 

Plato’s  view — that  the  philosopher 
has  a province  special  to  himself, 

best  men  be  useful  ? There  are 

distinct  from  other  specialties — * 

always  regular  practitioners  at 
hand,  and  no  one  will  call  in  the 

dimly  indicated—  regal  or  politi- 
cal  art 450 

second-best  man  when  he  can 
have  the  regular  practitioner  . . ib. 

Philosopher — the  supreme  artist, 
controlling  other  artists  ..  ..  451 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Tn\~ 

Ion,  Persons  of  the  dialogue. Plato  disregards  and  disapproves 


Difference  of  opinion  among 

the  poetic  or  emotional  working  456 

modem  critics  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness   454 

Rhapsodes  as  a class  in  Greece. 
They  competed  for  prizes  at  the 
festivals.  Ion  has  been  tr:um- 

Ion  devoted  himself  to  Homer  ex- 
clusively. Questions  of  Sokrates 
to  him — How  happens  it  that 
you  cannot  talk  equally  upon 
other  poets  ? The  poetic  art  is 

pliant ib. 

Functions  of  the  Rhapsodes.  Re- 

one  457 

Explanation  given  by  Sokrates  — 

citation — exposition  of  the  poets 
— arbitrary  exposition  of  tho 
poets  was  then  frequent  ..  ..  455 

The  popularity  of  the  Rhapsodes 
was  chiefly  derived  from  their 
recitation — powerful  effect  which 

they  produced ..  456 

Ion  both  reciter  and  expositor — 
Homer  was  considered  more  as 

both  the  Rhapsode  and  the  Poet 
work,  not  by  art  and  system,  but 
by  divine  inspiration — fine  poets 
are  bereft  of  their  reason,  and 
possessed  by  inspiration  from 
9ome  God ib. 

Analogy  of  the  Magnet,  which 
holds  up  by  attraction  successive 
stages  of  iron  rings.  The  Gods 

an  instructor  than  as  a poet  ..  ib. 

first  inspire  Homer,  then  act 

VOL.  T. 
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through  him  and  through  Ion 
upon  the  auditors 4.r>9 

This  comparison  forms  the  control 
point  of  the  dialogue.  It  is  an 
expansion  of  a judgment  de- 
livered by  Sokrates  in  the 
Apology ..  ib. 

Platonic  antithesis  : systematic 

procedure  distinguished  from 
unsystematic : which  latter  was 
either  blind  routine,  or  madness 
inspired  by  the  Gods.  Varieties 
of  madness,  good  and  bad  ..  ..  ib. 

Special  inspiration  from  the  Gods 
was  a familiar  fact  in  Grecian 
life — privileged  communications 
from  the  Pods  to  Sokrates  — his 


firm  belief  in  them 461 

Condition  of  the  inspired  person— 
his  reason  is  for  the  time  with- 

drawn  , , „ ..  4£2 

Ion  does  not  admit  himself  to  be 
inspired  and  out  of  his  mind  ..  ih* 


Homer  talks  upon  all  subjects — Is 
Ion  competent  to  explain  what 
Homer  says  upon  nil  of  them? 


Rhapsodic  art.  What  is  its  pro* * 

vince  ? . . ^ u u .. 

The  Rhapsode  does  not  know  spe- 
cial  matters,  such  as  the  craft  of 
the  pilot,  physician,  farmer,  fee. 
but  be  knows  the  business  of  the 
general,  and  is  competent  to 
command  soldiers,  having  learnt 

it  from  Homer  ..  . . .. 

Conclusion.  Ion  expounds  Homer, 
not  with  any  knowledge  of  what 
he  says,  but  by  divine  inspira- 

tiOli Z !_! ^ « 

The  generals  in  Greece  usually 
possessed  no  professional  expe- 
rience— Homer  and  the  poets 
were  talked  of  ns  the  great 
teachers— Plato’s  view  of  the 
poet,  as  pretending  to  know 
everything,  but  really  knowing 
nothing  ..  ..  ..  ..  .7 

Knowledge,  opposed  to  divine  in* 
spiration  without  knowledge  .. 
Illustration  of  Plato’s  opinion  re- 
specting the  uselessness  of  writ- 
ten geometrical  treatises  . . 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Laches. 


Laches.  Subject  and  persons  of 
the  dialogue — whether  it  is 
useful  that  two  young  men  should 
receive  lessons  from  a master  of 
arms.  Nikios  and  Lach6s  differ 

in  opinion 468 

Sokrates  is  invited  to  declare  his 
opinion  — he  replies  that  the 
point  cannot  be  decided  without 
a competent  professional  judge  469 
Those  who  deliver  an  opinion  must 
begin  by  proving  their  compe- 
tence to  judge — Sokrates  avows 
his  own  incompetence  470 

Nikias  and  Laches  submit  to  be 
cross-examined  by  Sokrates  ..  471 
Both  of  them  give  opinions  off- 
hand, according  to  their  feelings 
on  the  special  case — Sokrates 
requires  that  the  question  shall 
be  generalised,  and  examined  as 

a branch  of  education  Z Z ib. 

Appeal  of  Sokrates  to  the  judgment 
of  the  One  Wi<c  Man — this  nmn 
is  never  seen  or  identified  . . ..  472 


W c must  know  what  virtue  is,  be- 
fore we  give  on  opinion  on  edu- 
cation— virtue,  as  a whole,  is  too 
large  a question — we  will  enquire 
about  one  branch  of  virtue- 

courage  

Question  — what  is  courage  ? 
Laches  answers  by  citing  one 
particularly  manifest  case  of 

courage—  mistake  of  not  giving 
a general  explanation  ..  . . 

Second  answer.  Courage  is  a sort 
of  endurance  of  the  mind— So- 
krates  points  out  that  the  answer 
is  vague  and  incorrect  — endur- 
ance is  not  always  courage : even 
intelligent  endurance  is  not 

always  courage 

Confusion.  New  answer  given 

* by  Nikias.  Courage  is  a sort  of 
Intelligence — the  intelligence  of 
things  terrible  and  not  terrible. 

Objections  of  Laches 

Questions  of  Sokrates  to  Nikias. 
It  is  only  future  events,  not  past 


Page 

463 

464 
ib. 

46  :> 

466 

467 


472 

473 

474 

ib. 
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or  present,  which  are  terrible: 
but  intelligence  of  future  events 
cannot  be  had  without  intelli- 
gence of  past  or  present  ..  ..  475 

Courage  therefore  must  be  intelli- 
gence  of  good  and  evil  generally. 

But  this  definition  would  include 
the  whole  of  virtue,  and  we 
declared  that  courage  was  only 
a port  thereof — it  will  not  hold 
therefore  as  a definition  lof 

courage 476 

Remarks.  Warfare  of  Sokrates 
against  the  false  persuasion  of 
knowledge.  Brave  generals  de- 
liver opinions  confidently  about 
courage  without  knowing  what 

Rig  ..Z^T  471 

No  solution  given  by  Plato— ap- 
parent  tendency  of  his  mind,  in 


I 


looking  for  a solution.  Intelli- 
gence—cannot_bc_nnderstoo^ 
without  reference  to  some  object 
or  end ..  478 

Object— is  supplied  in  the  answer 
of  Nikias.  Intelligence  — of 
things  terrible  and  not  terrible. 
Such  intelligence  Is  not  pos- 
sessed  by  professional  artists  ..  ib. 
Postulate  of  a Science  of  Ends,  or 


Teleology,  dimly  indicated  by 

— correlates  with  the  undisco- 

vered  Science  of  Ends 

479 

Perfect  condition  of  the  intelli- 

gence — is  the  one  sufficient  con- 

480 

Dramatic  contrast  between  Laches 
and  Sokrates,  as  cross-examiners 

ib. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

ClIABMUDES. 


Scene  and  personages  of  the  dia- 
logue. Crowded  palastra.  Emo- 
tions of  Sokrat ea - 482 

Question,  What  is  Temperance  ? 
addressed  by  Sokrates  to  the 
temperate  Charmidcs.  Answer, 

It  is  a kind  of  sedateness  or 

slowness  483 

But  Temperance  is  a fine  or  ho- 
nourable thing,  and  slowness  is, 
in  many  or  most  cases,  not  fine 
or  honourable,  but  the  contrary. 
Temperance  cannot  be  slowness  ib. 
Second  answer.  Temperance  is  a 
variety  of  the  feeling  of  shame. 

Refuted  by  Sokrates ib. 

Third  answer.  Temperance  con- 
sists in  doing  one’s  own  busi- 
ness. Defended  by  Kritias.  So- 
krates pronounces  it  a riddle, 
and  refutes  it  Distinction  be- 
tween making  and  doing  ..  ..  484 

Fourth  answer,  by  Kritias.  Tem- 
perance consists  in  self-know- 
ledge   ib.  | 

Questions  of  Sokrates  thereupon. 

What  good  does  self-knowledge 
procure  for  us  ? What  is  the 
object  known,  in  this  cose  ? An- 
swer : There  is  no  object  of 


knowledge,  distinct  from  the 
knowledge  Itself  Ti  Ti  TT  4£5 
Sokrates  doubts  the  possibility  of 
any  knowledge,  without  a given 
cognition  as  its  object  Analogies 
to  prove  that  knowledge  of  know- 
ledge is  impossible  ih. 

All  knowledge  must  be  relative  to 

some  object 486 

All  properties  are  relative — every 
thing  in  nature  has  its  charac- 
teristic property  with  reference 
to  something  else  ..  , . ib. 

Even  if  cognition  of  cognition  were 
possible,  cognition  of  non-cogni- 
tion would  bo  impossible.  A 
man  may  know  what  he  knows, 
hut  . he  cannot  know  what  he  is 
ignorant  of.  He  knows  the  fact 
t/iat  he  knows : but  he  does  not 


know  how  much  he  knows,  and 
how  much  he  does  not  know  77  487 
Temperance  therefore  as  thus  de- 
fined, would  be  of  little  or  no 
value ..  488 


But  even  granting  the  possibility 
of  that  which  has  just  been  de- 
nied, still  Temperance  would  be 
of  little  value.  Suppose  that  all 
separate  work  were  well  per- 

c 2 
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Page 

formed,  by  special  practitioners, 
we  should  not  attain  our  end — 

Happiness 489 

Which  of  the  varieties  of  know- 

Page 

and  dramatising  this  part  of  tho 
mental  process.  Sokrates  accepts 
for  himself  the  condition  of  con- 

scious  ignorance 494 

ledge  contributes  most  to  well- 

Familiar  words — constantly  used, 

doing  or  happiness?  That  by 

with  much  earnest  feeling,  but 

which  wo  know  good  and  evil . . 490 

never  understood  nor  defined — 

Without  the  science  of  good  and 

ordinary  phenomenon  in  human 

evil,  the  other  special  science 

society 495 

will  be  of  little  or  no  service. 

Different  ethical  points  of  view  in 

Temperance  is  not  the  science 

different  Platonic  dialogues  T7  496 

of  good  and  evil,  and  is  of  little 

Self-knowledge  is  here  declared  to 

Bcrvice ib. 

be  impossible  497 

Sokrates  confesses  to  entire  failure 
in  his  research.  He  cannot  find 
out  what  temperance  is:  although 
several  concessions  have  been 
made  which  cannot  be  justified  491 
Temperance  is  and  must  be  a good 

In  other  dialogues,  Sokrates  de- 
clares self-knowledge  to  be  essen- 
tial and  inestimable.  Necessity 
for  the  student  to  have  presented 
to  him  dissentient  points  of  view  t'6. 

Courage  and  Temperance  are  shown 

thing  : but  Charmides  cannot  tell 

to  have  no  distinct  meaning,  ex- 

whether  he  is  temperate  or  not ; 

cept  as  founded  on  the  general 

since  what  temperance  is  remains 

cognizance  of  good  and  evil  ..  498 

unknown  ..  492 

Expressions  both  from  Charmides 
and  Kritias  of  praise  and  devo- 
tion to  Sokrates,  at  the  closo  of 
the  dialogue.  Dramatic  orna- 
ment throughout  ib. 

The  Charmides  is  an  excellent  spe- 

Distinction  made  between  the  spe- 
cial sciences  and  the  science  of 
Good  and  Evil.  Without  this 
last,  the  special  sciences  are  of 
no  use  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ».  ib. 

Knowledge,  always  relative  to  some 
object  known.  Postulate  or  di- 

cimen  of  Dialogues  of  Search. 

vination  of  a Science  of  Tele- 

Abundance  of  guesses  and  tenta- 

ology 499 

tives,  all  ultimately  disallowed  . . T5] 

Trial  and  Error,  the  natural  pro- 

Courage  and  Temperance,  handled 
both  by  Plato  and  by  Aristotle. 

cess  of  the  human  mind.  Plato 

Comparison  between  the  two  . . 500 

stands  alone  in  bringing  to  view 

CHAPTER  XVI II, 

Lysis. 


Analogy  between  Lysis  and  Char- 
mides. Richness  of  dramatic 
incident  in  both.  Youthful 


beauty 502 

Scenery  and  personages  of  the 

Lysis 16. 

Origin  of  the  conversation.  So- 
krates  promises  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  the  proper  way  of  talk- 
ing to  a youth,  for  his  benefit  ..  503 
Conversation  of  Sokrates  with 

Lysis ib. 

Lysis  is  humiliated.  Distress  of 
Hippothales  507 


j Lysis  entreats  Sokrates  to  talk  in 
j the  like  strain  to  Menexcnus  ..  507 
i Value  of  the  first  conversation  be- 
tween Sokrates  and  Lysis,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  Platonico- 

Sokratic  manner  508 

Sokrates  begins  to  examine  Me- 
nexeuus  respecting  friendship. 

Who  is  to  be  called  a friend? 

Halt  in  the  dialogue ib. 

i Questions  addressed  to  Lysis.  Ap- 
peal to  the  maxims  of  the  poets. 

Like  is  the  friend  of  like.  Can- 
vassed and  rejected 509 
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Other  poets  declare  that  likeness 

rage 

Subject  of  friendship,  handled  both 

is  a cause  of  aversion  ; unlike- 

by  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates, 

ness,  of  friendship.  Reasons  pro 

and  by  Aristotle  518 

and  con.  Rejected 510 

Confusion  of  Sokrates.  He  sug- 
gests, That  the  Indifferent  (nei- 
ther good  nor  evil)  is  friend  to 

the  Good  *6. 

Suggestion  canvassed.  If  the  In- 
different is  friend  to  the  Good, 
it  is  determined  to  become  so 
by  the  contact  of  felt  evil,  from 
which  it  is  anxious  to  escape  ..  511 
Principle  illustrated  by  the  philo- 

Debate  in  the  Lysis  partly  verbal, 
partly  real.  Assumptions  made 
by  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  ques- 
tionable, such  as  the  real  So- 
krates would  have  found  reason 

for  challenging 519 

Peculiar  theory  about  friendship 
broached  by  Sokrates.  Persons 
neither  good  nor  evil  by  nature, 
yet  having  a superficial  tinge  of 
evil,  and  desiring  good  to  escape 

sopher.  His  intermediate  con- 

from  it  520 

dition — not  wise,  yet  painfully 
feeling  his  own  ignorance  ..  ..  ib, 

Sokrates  dissatisfied.  He  originates 

This  general  theory  illustrated  by 
the  cose  of  the  philosopher  or 
lover  of  wisdom.  Painful  con- 

a new  suggestion.  The  Primum 

sciousness  of  ignorance  the  attri- 

Amabile,  or  Object  originally 

bute  of  the  philosopher.  Value 

dear  to  us,  per  sc:  by  relation  or 

set  by  Sokrates  and  Plato  upon 

jects  become  dear  512 

The  cause  of  love  is  desire.  We 
desire  that  which  is  akin  to  us 

— or  our  own  513 

Good  is  of  a nature  akin  to  every 

Another  theory  of  Sokrates.  The 
Primum  Amabile,  or  original 
and  primary  object  of  Love.  Par- 
ticular objects  are  loved  through 

association  with  this.  The  object 

one,  evil  is  alien  to  every  one. 

is,  Good  522 

Inconsistency  w ith  what  has  been 
previously  laid  down  ..  ..  514 

Failure  of  the  enquiry.  Close  of 

the  dialogue  ib. 

Remarks.  No  positive  result.  So- 
kratic  purpose  in  analysing  the 
familiar  words — to  expose  the 
false  persuasion  of  knowledge..  515 
Subject  of  Lysis.  Suited  for  a Dia- 

Statement  by  Plato  of  the  general 
Inw  of  mental  association  ..  ..  ib. 

Theory  of  the  Primum  Amabile, 
here  introduced  by  Sokrates, 
with  numerous  derivative  objects 
of  love.  Platonic  Idea.  Generic 
communion  of  Aristotle,  distin- 
guished by  him  from  the  feebler 
analogical  communion  ..  ..  523 

logue  of  Search.  Manner  of  So- 

Primum  Amabile  of  Plato,  com- 

krates,  multiplying  defective  ex- 

pared  with  the  Prima  Amicitia 

planations,  and  showing  reasons 

of  Aristotle.  Each  of  them  is 

why  each  is  defective  ..  ..  516 

head  of  an  analogical  aggre- 

The  process  of  trial  and  error  is 
better  illustrated  by  a search 
without  result  than  with  result. 
Usefulness  of  the  dialogue  for 
self-working  minds ib. 

gate,  not  member  of  a generic 

family 525 

The  Good  and  Beautiful,  consi- 
dered as  objects  of  attachment . . 526 

CHAFTER  XIX. 

Eutiiydkmub. 


Dramatic  and  comic  exuberance  of 
the  F.uthyddmus.  Judgments  of 


various  critics 527 

Scenery  and  personages 16. 


The  two  Sophists,  Euthydemus  and 


Dionysodorus  : manner  in  which 
they  are  here  presented  ..  ..  528 

Conversation  carried  on  with  Kloi- 
nias,  first  by  Sokrates,  next  by 
the  two  Sophists ib. 
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Contrast  between  the  two  different 
modes  of  interrogation  . . . . 529 

Wherein  this  contrast  does  not 

consist 530 

Wherein  it  does  consist  . . ..  531 

I’ngc 

The  talk  of  the  two  Sophists, 
though  ironically  admired  while 
it  is  going  on,  is  shown  at  the 
eud  to  produce  no  real  admira- 
tion, but  the  contrary  ..  ..  541 

Abuse  of  fallacies  by  the  Sophists 
— their  bidding  for  the  applause 

of  the  by-standers  532 

Comparison  of  the  Euthydemus 

Mistaken  representations  about  the 
Sophists  — Aristotle’s  definition 
— no  distinguishable  line  can  be 
drawn  between  the  Sophist  and 

with  the  Parmenides ib. 

the  Dialectician 542 

Necessity  of  settling  accounts  with 

Philosophical  purpose  of  the  Eu- 

the  negative,  before  we  venture 

thydemus—  exposure  of  fallacies. 

upon  the  affirmative,  is  common 

in  Plato's  dramatic  manner,  by 

to  both : in  the  one  the  process 

multiplication  of  particular  ex- 

is  solitary  and  serious ; in  the 

atnplcs 544 

other,  it  is  vulgarised  and  ludi- 
crous   533 

Opiniou  of  Stallbaum  and  other 

Aristotle  (Soph.  Elench.)  attempts 
a classification  of  fallacies:  Plato 
enumerates  them  without  classi- 

critics  about  the  Euthyddmus, 

fication  545 

that  Euthyddmus  and  Dionyso- 
dorus  represent  the  way  in  which 
Protagoras  and  Gorgias  talked  to 
their  auditors  534 

That  opinion  is  unfounded.  So- 

Fallacies  of  equivocation  propound- 
ed by  the  two  Sophists  in  the 

Euthydemus  ib. 

Fallacies — a dido  secundum  quid,  ad 
dictum  simpliciter — in  the  Euthy 

lerates  was  much  more  Eristic 

domus 546 

than  Protagoras,  who  generally 
manifested  himself  by  continu- 
ous speech  or  lecture  ..  ..  535 

Sokrates  in  the  Euthydemus  is 

Obstinacy  shown  by  the  two  So- 
phists in  their  replies — determi- 
nation not  to  contradict  them- 
selves   547 

drawn  suitably  to  the  purpose  of 

Farther  verbal  equivocations  ..  ib. 

that  dialogue  536 

Fallacies  involving  deeper  logical 

The  two  Sophists  in  the  Euthy- 

principles— contradiction  is  im- 

domus  are  not  to  be  taken  as 

possible.  — To  speak  falsely  is 

real  persons,  or  representatives 

impossible 548 

of  real  persons ib. 

Colloquy  of  Sokrates  with  Kleinias 
—-possession  of  good  things  is 
useless,  unless  we  also  have  in- 
telligence how  to  use  them  ..  537 

But  intelligence  — of  what?  It 
must  be  such  intelligence,  or 
such  an  art,  as  will  include  both 
the  making  of  what  we  want,  and 
the  right  use  of  it  when  made ..  538 
Where  is  such  an  art  to  be  found  ? 

The  regal  or  political  art  looks 
like  it;  but  what  does  this  art 
do  for  us?  No  answer  can  be 
found.  Ends  in  puzzle  ..  ..  539 

Review'  of  the  cross-examination 

Plato’s  Euthydemus  is  the  earliest 
known  attempt  to  set  out  and 
expose  fallacies — the  only  way 
of  exposing  fallacies  is  to  exem- 
plify the  fallacy  by  particular 
cases,  in  which  the  conclusion 
proved  is  known  aliunde  to  be 
false  and  absurd ib. 

Mistake  of  supposing  fallacies  to 
have  been  invented  and  propa- 
gated by  Athenian  Sophists  — 
they  arc  inherent  inadvertencies 
and  liabilities  to  error,  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  thinking. 
Formal  debate  affords  the  best 
means  of  correcting  them  . . . . 550 

just  pursued  by  Sokrates.  It  is 

Wide-spread  prevalence  of  erro- 

very  suggestive  -puts  the  mind 

neous  belief,  misguided  by  one 

upon  what  to  look  for  . . . . 540 

or  other  of  these  fallacies,  at- 

Comparison  with  other  dialogues — 

tested  by  Sokrates,  Plato,  Racon, 

Republic,  Phi  16 bus,  Protugoras. 

&c.  — complete  enumeration  of 

The  only  distinct  answer  is  found 

heads  of  fallacies  by  Mill  ..  ..  551 

in  the  Protagoras  ib. 

Value  of  formal  debate  as  a means 
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for  testing  and  confuting  fal- 
lacies   554 

Without  the  habit  of  formal  de- 
bate, Plato  could  not  have  com- 
posed his  Euthydcmus,  nor  Ari- 
stotle the  treatise  De  Sophisticis 

Klenchis  555 

Probable  popularity  of  the  Euthy- 
demus  at  Athens — welcomed  by 
all  the  enemies  of  Dialectic  ..  tb. 
Epilogue  of  Plato  to  the  Dialogue, 
trying  to  obviate  this  inference 
by  opponents — Conversation  be- 
tween Sokrates  and  Kriton  ..  556 
Altered  tone  in  speaking  of  Euthy- 
demus — Disparagement  of  per- 


sons half-philosophers,  half-poli- 
ticians   

Kriton  asks  Sokrates  for  advice 
about  the  education  of  his  sons 
— Sokrates  cannot  recommend  a 
teacher—  tells  him  to  search  for 

himself  

Euthyddmus  is  here  cited  a9  re- 
presentative of  Dialectic  and 

philosophy 

Who  is  the  person  here  intended 
by  Plato,  half-philosopher,  half- 
politician? Is  it  Isokratcs?  .. 
Variable  feeling  at  different  times, 
between  Plato  and  Isokratcs 
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PRE-SOKRATIC  PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY  IN  GREECE,  BEFORE  AND  IN 
THE  TIME  OF  SOKRATES. 

The  life  of  Plato  extends  from  427-347  b.o.  Ho  was  born 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  he  ln 
died  at  the  age  of  80,  about  the  time  when  Olynthus 
was  taken  by  the  Macedonian  Philip.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  thus  witnessed  a melancholy  breach  of  ULo' 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Hellenic  world,  and  even  exhibited 
data  from  which  a far-sighted  Hellenic  politician  might  have 
anticipated  something  like  the  coming  subjugation,  realised 
afterwards  by  the  victory  of  Philip  at  Chseroneia.  But  during 
the  first  half  of  Plato’s  life,  no  such  anticipations  seemed  even 
within  the  limits  of  possibility.  The  forces  of  Hellas,  though 
discordant  among  themselves,  were  superabundant  as  to 
defensive  efficacy,  and  were  disposed  rather  to  aggression 
against  foreign  enemies,  especially  against  a country  then  so 
little  formidable  as  Macedonia.  It  was  under  this  contempla- 
tion of  Hellas  self-acting  and  self-sufficing — an  aggregate  of 
cities,  each  a political  unit,  yet  held  together  by  strong  ties  of 
race,  language,  religion,  and  common  feelings  of  various  kinds 
— that  the  mind  of  Plato  was  both  formed  and  matured. 

In  appreciating,  as  far  as  our  scanty  evidence  allows,  the 
circumstances  which  determined  his  intellectual  and  specu- 
lative character,  I shall  be  compelled  to  touch  briefly  upon 
the  various  philosophical  theories  which  were  propounded 
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anterior  to  Sokrates — as  well  as  to  repeat  some  matters 
already  brought  to  view  in  the  sixteenth,  sixty-seventh,  and 
sixty-eighth  chapters  of  my  History  of  Greece. 

To  us,  as  to  Herodotus  in  his  day,  the  philosophical  specu- 
Eitriy  Greek  kition  of  tho  Greeks  begins  with  the  theology  and 
M»iAUui«  cosmology  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  series  of 
Siituc  per^  divine  persons  and  attributes,  and  generations,  pre- 
«ntht- sented  by  these  poets,  and  especially  the  Theogony  of 
Sui'so*  Hesiod,  supplied  at  one  time  full  satisfaction  to  the 
phenomena.  curjosj(y  ()f  Greeks  respecting  the  past  liistory  and 
present  agencies  of  the  world  around  them.  In  tho  emphatic 
censure  bestowed  by  Herakleitus  on  the  poets  and  philo- 
sophers who  preceded  him,  as  having  much  knowledge  but  no 
sense — he  includes  Hesiod,  as  well  as  Pythagoras,  Xeno- 
phanes, and  Hokatreus : upon  Homer  and  Archilochus  he  is 
still  more  severe,  declaring  that  they  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  public  festivals  and  scourged.*  The  sentiment  of 
curiosity  as  it  then  existed  was  only  secondary  and  derivative, 
arising  out  of  some  of  the  strong  primary  or  personal  senti- 
ments— fear  or  hope,  antipathy  or  sympathy, — impression 
of  present  weakness, — unsatisfied  appetites  and  longings, — 
wonder  and  awe  under  the  presence  of  the  terror  striking 
phenomena  of  nature,  &c.  Under  this  state  of  the  mind, 
when  problems  suggested  themselves  for  solution,  the  answers 
afforded  by  Polytheism  gave  more  satisfaction  than  could 
have  been  afforded  by  any  other  hypothesis.  Among  tho 
indefinite  multitude  of  invisible,  personal,  quasi-human, 
agents,  with  different  attributes  and  dispositions,  some  one 
could  be  found  to  account  for  every  perplexing  phenomenon. 
Tho  question  asked  was,  not,  What  are  the  antecedent  condi- 
tions or  causes  of  rain,  thunder,  or  earthquakes,  but,  Who 
rains  and  thunders?  Who  produces  earthquakes ? b The 
Hesiodic  Greek  was  satisfied  when  informed  that  it  was  Zeus 
or  Poseidon.  To  be  told  of  physical  agencies  would  have 
appeared  to  him  not  merely  unsatisfactory,  but  absurd,  ridi- 

* Diogcu.  Luort.  ix.  1.  FI o\v^a9rjtr)  *E Karcuov'  t6v  6*  "Ofirjpov  fipcurKtv  &£iov 
v&ov  oh  SiSatTKer  (oh  t pun,  np.  Proclum  flvai  f>axl(t<rdai  itc  rot*  iyuvtcp,  teal 
in  Platon.  Timm.  p.  31  F.,  p.  72,  od.  | ’A px&oxov  Snolws. 

Schneider),  'Halo&ov  y&p  h.v  l&t8a<rjce  | b Aristophanes,  Nubes,  367,  ’A \Xa 
*rcU  nv6ay6pT)v,  ahris  tc  H fyo<p<iy(a  teal  r Is  Sfi ; Herodot.  vii.  129. 
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culous,  and  impious.  It  was  the  task  of  a poet  like  Hesiod  to 
clothe  this  general  polytheistic  sentiment  in  suitable  details : 
to  describe  the  various  Gods,  Goddesses,  Demigods,  and  other 
quasi-human  agents,  with  their  characteristic  attributes,  with 
illustrative  adventures,  and  with  sufficient  relations  of  sym- 
pathy and  subordination  among  each  other,  to  connect  them 
in  men’s  imaginations  as  members  of  the  same  brotherhood. 
Okeanus,  Gnca,  Uranus,  Helios,  Selene, — Zeus,  Poseidon, 
Hades — Apollo  and  Artemis,  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite — these 
and  many  other  divine  personal  agents,  were  invoked  as  the 
producing  and  sustaining  forces  in  nature,  the  past  history  of 
which  was  contained  in  their  filiations  or  contests.  Anterior  to 
all  of  them,  the  primordial  matter  or  person,  was  Chaos. 

Hesiod  represents  the  point  of  view  ancient  and  popular 
(to  use  Aristotle’s  expression')  among  the  Greeks,  BellefI[J KUch 
from  whence  all  their  philosophical  speculation  took  «»• 

. * ■ 1 m tinued  among 

its  departure  ; and  winch  continued  throughout  their  tbe  general 

* # ° public,  even 

history,  to  underlie  all  the  philosophical  speculations,  ^ctTo'r 
ns  the  faith  of  the  ordinary  public  who  neither  fre- 
quented  the  schools  nor  conversed  with  philosophers. 

While  Aristophanes,  speaking  in  the  name  of  this  popular 
faith,  denounces  and  derides  Sokrate3  as  a searcher,  alike 
foolish  and  irreligious,  after  astronomical  and  physical  causes 
— So k rates  himself  not  only  denies  the  truth  of  the  allegation, 
but  adopts  as  his  own  the  sentiment  which  dictated  it ; pro- 
claiming Anaxagoras  and  others  to  be  culpable  for  prying 
into  mysteries  which  the  Gods  intentionally  kept  hidden.d 
The  repugnance  felt  by  a numerous  public,  against  scientific 
explanation — as  eliminating  the  divine  agents  and  substitut- 
ing in  their  place  irrational  causes,' — was  a permanent  fact 
of  which  philosophers  were  always  obliged  to  take  account, 


e Aristotcl.  Metaphys.  i.  7,  p.  989, 
a.  10.  Kal  'H crlo&os  rijy  yyy 

•rpanyv  y*yfo$ai  rtby  <Tup.6n<nV  ovrws 
a^xaiar  icai  htifwriK^v  <rvfx0t(l‘qK*v 
tlvax  r^v  {nr6\ip\iiv. 

Again,  in  tho  beginning  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Meteorologica, 
Aristotle  contrasts  tho  ancient  and 
primitive  theology  with  the  “ human 
wisdom  ” which  grew  up  subsequently  : 


Ol  dpxauot  Kal  Hiarpl&oyres  i rtp\  rks 
0to\oy(as  — ol  (roQurtpoi  r^v  &»Qp<a- 
xlvyv  crofplav  (Meteor,  ii.  i.  p.  353,  a.). 

d Xenophon,  Menior.  iv.  7,  5;  i. 
11-15.  Plato,  Apolog.  p.  26  E. 

* Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  23.  O it  ydp 
livclxorro  robs  <pv<riKovs  ical  ftrrfw- 
po\t<rx*s  rir*  KaXovptvovs,  «/f 

cut  (as  &A 6yovs  Kal  Svvdfim  in rpovo4\- 
rovs  Siarp(0oyras  rb  Buoy. 
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and  which  modified  the  tone  of  their  speculations  without 
being  powerful  enough  to  repress  them. 

Even  in  the  sixth  century  B.c.,  when  the  habit  of  compos- 
Ttiaic*.  tho  ing  in  prose  wras  first  introduced,  Pherekydes  and 
who  pro-  Akusilaus  still  continued  iu  their  prose  the  theogony, 
EypHu>csi« ' or  mythical  cosmogony,  of  Hesiod  and  the  other 

of  physical  , ii  r\  \ • 

•genc/fin  old  poets : while  Epimennles  and  the  Orphic  poets 
aonaL  Water,  put  forth  different  theogonies,  blended  with  mystical 

theprlmor-  1 ° J 

dm  mb-  dogmas.  It  was,  however,  in  the  same  century,  and 

stance,  or  # ° . * ; 

•pxi-  in  the  first  half  of  it,  that  Thales,  of  Miletus 
(620-5G0  b.c.),  set  the  example  of  a new  vein  of  thought. 
Instead  of  the  Homeric  Okcanus,  father  of  all  things,  Thales 
assumed  the  material  substance,  Water,  as  the  primordial 
matter  and  the  universal  substratum  of  everything  in  nature. 
By  various  transmutations,  all  other  substances  were  gene- 
rated from  water ; all  of  them,  when  destroyed,  returned  into 
water.  Like  the  old  poets,  Thales  conceived  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  be  flat  and  round ; but  he  did  not,  like  them,  regard 
it  as  stretching  down  to  the  depths  of  Tartarus : he  supposed  it 
to  be  flat  and  shallow,  floating  on  the  immensity  of  the  watery 
expanse  or  Ocean/  This  is  the  main  feature  of  the  Thaletiau 
hypothesis,  about  which,  however,  its  author  seems  to  have  left 
no  writing.  Aristotle  says  little  about  Thales,  and  that  little 
in  a tone  of  so  much  doubt/  that  we  can  hardly  confide  in  the 
opinions  and  discoveries  ascribed  to  him  by  others. h 


1 Aristotel.  Metaphys.  A.  3,  p.  983, 
b.  21.  De  Ccolo,  ii.  13,  p.  294,  ft.  29. 
6aA>}f,  6 rris  ToiawTTjj  ipxnvkr  tpiKo- 
trotpia;,  &c.,  Seneca,  Natural.  Qiucst. 
vi.  6. 

Pherekydes,  Epimenides,  &c„  were 
contemporary  with  the  earliest  Ionic 
philosophers  (Brandis,  Handbuch  der 
Phil.  s.  23). 

According  to  Plutarch  (Aqu®  ot 
Ignis  Comparatio,  p.  955,  init.),  most 
persona  believed  that  Hesiod,  by  the 
word  Chaos,  meant  Water.  Zeno  tho 
Stoic  adopted  this  interpretation  (Sehol. 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  498  i.  On  the  other 
hand.  Bocchylidcs  tho  poet,  and  after 
him  Zenodotus,  called  Air  by  the 
name  Chaos  1 Sehol.  Hesiod.  Thoogon. 
p.  392,  Gnisf.).  Hermann  considers 
ihat  the  Hesiodic  Chaos  means  empty 


space  (see  tho  note  of  Brandis,  Ilandb. 
1 Phil.  p.  71). 

r See  two  passages  in  Aristotle  De 
| Anima.  i.  2,  and  i.  5. 
j b Cicero  says  (Do  Naturtt  Deorum, 
I i.  10),  “ Thales  — aquam  dixit  oaso 
initium  rerum,  Deum  antem  earn 
mentem,  quae  ex  nquft  euncta  fingeret.” 
That  the  latter  half  of  this  Ciceronian 
statement,  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
Thales,  is  at  least  unfounded,  and 
probably  erroneous,  is  recognised  by 
Preller,  Brandis,  and  Zeller.  Prcller, 
Histor.  Philos.  Grice,  cx  Fontium 
Loeis  Contexts,  sect.  15  ; Brandis, 

. Handbuch  der  Gr.-R.  Philos.  Beet.  31, 
p.  118;  Zeller,  Die  Philos,  der  Griechcn, 
vol.  i.  p.  151,  ed.  2. 

It  is  stated  by  Herodotus  that  Thales 
foretold  the  year  of  the  memorable  solar 
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The  next  of  the  Ionic  philosophers,  and  the  first  who  pub- 
lished his  opinions  in  writing,  was  Anaximander,  of  An„tatn. 
Miletus,  the  countryman  and  younger  contempo-  dSmlsip ** 
rary  of  Tliales  (570-520  b.c.).  He  too  searched  for  UhJSJu!? 
an  ’A pxv,  a primordial  Something  or  principle,  self- 
existent  and  comprehending  in  its  own  nature  a ^0™'^ 
generative,  motive,  or  transmutative  force.  Not 
thinking  that  water,  or  any  other  known  and  definite  ?“,T™ne.— 
substance  fulfilled  these  conditions,  he  adopted  as  the  and  geologi- 
foundation  of  his  hypothesis  a substance  which  he  011  doctr,nt8- 
called  the  Infinite  or  Indeterminate.  Under  this  name  he  con- 
ceived Body  simply,  without  any  positive  or  determinate  pro- 
perties, yet  including  the  fundamental  contraries,  Hot,  Cold, 
Moist,  Dry,  &c.,  in  a potential  or  latent  state,  including 
farther  a self-changing  and  self-developing  force,1  and  being 
moreover  immortal  and  indestructible.11  By  this  inherent  force, 
and  by  the  evolution  of  one  or  more  of  these  dormant  con- 
trary qualities,  were  generated  the  various  definite  substances 
of  nature — Air,  Fire,  Water,  etc.  But  every  determinate  sub- 
stance thus  generated  was,  after  a certain  time,  destroyed  and 
resolved  again  into  the  Indeterminate  mass.  “ From  thence 
all  substances  proceed,  and  into  this  they  relapse : each  in 
its  turn  thus  making  atonement  to  the  others,  and  suffering 
the  penalty  of  injustice.”1  Anaximander  conceived  separate 


eclipse  which  happened  during  the 
battle  between  the  Medea  and  the  Ly- 
dians (Herod,  i.  74).  This  eclipse 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  b.c.  585, 
according  to  the  best  recent  astrono- 
mical enquiries  by  Professor  Airy. 

1 Seo  Zeller,  Philosophic  der  Grie- 
chcu,  vol.  i.  p.  157,  eeq.  od.  2nd. 

Anaximander  conceived  rb  Antipov 
as  infinite  matter;  the  Pythagoreans 
and  Plato  conceived  it  as  a distinct 
nature  by  itself— as  a subject,  not  us  a 
predicate  (Aristotel.  Physic,  iii.  4, 
p.  203,  a.  2). 

About  these  fundamental  contraries, 
Aristotle  Bays  (Physic,  i.  4,  init.)  : 
oi  4k  rov  4vbs  4vovaas  rks  ivavrib- 
njraf  iKKplvtodai,  Snmtp  tAva^lixavbp6s 
<pri<ri.  Which  Simplikius  explains, 
4yayri6r7tr4s  «!< n,  0tp/xbvt  tffvxybv,  {ip 
pbv , irypbv,  kuI  al  &AAc u,  Ac. 

Compare  alsoSchleiermacher,  “ Uebcr 


Anaximandros,”  in  his  Vermischto 
Schriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  178,  eeq.  Deutinger 
(Gesch.  der  Philos,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  Re- 
geusb.  1852)  maintains  that  this  Ik- 
Kpuris  of  contraries  is  at  variance  with 
the  hypothesis  of  Anaximunder,  aud 
has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him. 

I But  the  testimony  is  sufficiently  good 
to  outweigh  this  suspicion. 

k Anaximander  spoke  of  his  Antipov 
as  aOdvarov  k al  iun&A*9pov  (Aristotel. 
Physic,  iii.  4.  7,  p.  203,  b.  151 
1 Simplikius  ad  Aristotel.  Physic, 
fol.  6 a.  apud  Preller,  Histor.  Philos. 
Graeco-Rom.  § 57,  4£  5>v  8*  rj  yivtcls 
4<rn  rots  oh nv,  Kal  r)jv  tpdopav  tit  raurA 
yivfffOai,  hot  A t&  xPfyiV'  9iA6vcu  yap 
avrA  riffiv  Kal  HIkijv  dAA^Aois  rrjs 
abiKias  vara  ri jv  rov  XP^V0V 
i Simplikius  remarks  upon  the  poetical 
character  of  this  phraseology,  noirrrt- 
Kwripois  ov6p.a<riv,  &c. 
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existence  (determinate  and  particular  existence,  apart  from 
the  indeterminate  and  universal)  as  an  unjust  privilege,  not 
to  be  tolerated  except  for  a time,  and  requiring  atonement 
even  for  that  As  this  process  of  alternate  generation  and 
destruction  was  unceasing,  so  nothing  less  than  an  Infinite 
could  supply  material  for  it  Earth,  Water,  Air,  Fire,  hav- 
ing been  generated,  the  two  former,  being  cold  and  heavy, 
remained  at  the  bottom,  while  the  two  latter  ascended.  Fire 
formed  the  exterior  circle,  encompassing  the  air  like  bark 
round  a tree : this  peripheral  fire  was  broken  up  and  aggre- 
gated into  separate  masses,  composing  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  The  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  was  nearest  to  the  earth : 
that  of  the  moon  next  above  it : that  of  the  sun  highest  of 
all.  Tho  sun  and  moon  were  circular  bodies  twenty-eight 
times  larger  than  the  earth : but  the  visible  part  of  them  was 
only  an  opening  in  the  centre,  through  which m tho  fire  or 
light  behind  was  seen.  All  these  spheres  revolved  round  the 
earth,  which  was  at  first  semi-fluid  or  mud,  but  became  dry 
and  solid  through  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  was  in  shape  like 
the  section  of  a cylinder,  with  a depth  equal  to  one-third  of 
its  breadth  or  horizontal  surface,  on  which  men  and  animals 
live.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  tho  Kosmos ; it  remained  sta- 
tionary because  of  its  equal  distance  from  all  parts  of  the 
outer  revolving  spheres ; there  was  no  cause  determining  it 
to  move  upward  rather  than  downward  or  sideways,  therefore 
it  remained  still.”  Its  exhalations  nourished  the  fire  in  the 


" Origon.  Philosophumen.  p.  11,  od. 
Miller  ; Plutarch  ftp.  Eusebium  Pra>p. 
Kvang.  i.  8,  xv.  23-40-47 ; Stobams 
Edog.  i.  p.  510.  Anaximander  sup- 
posed that  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  ' 
wero  caused  by  the  occasional  closing  j 
of  these  apertures  (Euseb.  xv.  50-51). 
The  port  of  tho  sun  visible  to  us  was,  in 
his  opinion,  not  smaller  than  the  earth, 
and  of  tho  purest  tire  (Diogon.  ii.  1). 

Kudemus,  in  his  history  of  astro-  } 
nomy,  mentioned  Anaximander  as  tho 
first  who  had  discussed  the  magnitudes 
and  distances  of  the  celestial  bodies 
(Simplikius  ad  Aristot.  Do  Cudo,  ap. 
Schoi.  Brand,  p.  497,  a.  1 2 . 

■ Aristotel.  Metcorol.  ii.  2,  p.  355, 
a.  21,  which  is  referred  by  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias  to  Anaximander  ; also 


Do  Ccelo,  ii.  13,  p.  295,  b.  12. 

A doctrine  somewhat  like  it  is 
ascribed  even  to  Thales.  Bee  Alexan- 
der’s Commentary  on  Aristotel.  Mcta- 
pliys.  i.  p.  983,  b.  17. 

The  reason  hero  assigned  by  Anaxi- 
mander why  tile  Earth  remained  still, 
is  the  earliest  example  in  Greek  philo- 
sophy of  that  fallacy  callod  tho  prin- 
ciple of  the  Sufficient  Reason,  so  well 
analysed  and  elucidated  by  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  in  his  System  of  Logie, 
book  v.  ch.  3,  sect.  5. 

Tho  remarks  which  Aristotle  himself 
makes  upon  it  are  also) very  interesting, 
when  he  cites  the  opiuion  of  Anaxi- 
mander. Compare  Plato,  Phaodou,  p. 
109,  c.  132,  with  the  citations  m 
Wyttenbach’s  note. 
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peripheral  regions  of  the  Kosmos.  Animals  were  produced 
from  the  primitive  muddy  fluid  of  the  earth  : first,  fishes  and 
other  lower  animals — next,  in  process  of  time  man,  when  cir- 
cumstances permitted  his  development.0  We  learn  farther 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  Anaximander,  that  he  proposed 
physical  explanations  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  other  metteo- 
rological  phenomena  : p memorable  as  the  earliest  attempt  of 
speculation  in  that  department,  at  a time  when  such  events 
inspired  the  strongest  religious  awe,  and  were  regarded  as  the 
most  especial  manifestations  of  purposes  of  the  Gods.  He 
is  said  also  to  have  been  the  first  who  tried  to  represent  the 
surface  and  divisions  of  the  earth  on  a brazen  plate,  the 
earliest  rudiment  of  a map  or  chart."1 

The  third  physical  philosopher  produced  by  Miletus,  seem- 
ingly before  the  time  of  her  terrible  disasters  suffered  Ansitoenes 
from  the  Persians  after  the  Ionic  revolt  between 
500-494  B.C.,  was  Anaximenes,  who  struck  out  a n^ouiof 
third  hypothesis.  He  assumed,  as  the  primordial 
substance,  and  as  the  source  of  all  generation  or  trans-  rim:f“:t'on' 
mutation.  Air,  eternal  in  duration,  infinite  in  extent.  He  thus 
returned  to  the  principle  of  the  Thaletian  theory,  selecting 
for  bis  beginning  a known  substance,  though  not  the  same 
substance  as  Thales.  To  explain  how  generation  of  new 
products  was  possible  (as  Anaximander  had  tried  to  explain 
by  his  theory  of  evolution  of  latent  contraries),  Anaximenes 
adverted  to  the  facts  of  condensation  and  rarefaction,  which 
he  connected  respectively  with  cold  and  heat/  The  Infinite 


0 Plutarch,  Placit.  Philos,  v.  19. 

p Plutarch,  Placit.  Philos,  iii.  3 ; 
Seneca,  Qurest.  Nut.  ii.  18-19. 

1 Strabo,  i.  p.  7.  Diogenes  Laertius 
(ii.  1 ) states  that  Anaximander  affirmed 
the  figure  of  the  earth  to  be  spherical ; 
and  L)r.  Who  well,  in  his  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  follows  his  state- 
ment. But  Schleiermacher  (Ueber 
Anaximnndros,  vol.  ii.  p.  204  of  his 
Stimmtlichc  Werke)  and  Gruppe  (Die 
Kosmischen  Systeme  der  Griechen,  p. 
38)  contest  this  assertion,  ami  prefer 
that  of  Plutarch  (an.  Eusebium  Pnep. 
Evang.  i.  8,  Placit.  Philos,  iii.  10), 
which  I have  ad  on  ted  in  the  text.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  Diogenes 


himself,  in  another  placo  (ix.  21), 
affirms  Parmenides  to  have  been  the 
first  who  propounded  the  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth.  See  the  facts  upon 
this  subject  collected  and  discussed  in 
the  instructive  dissertation  of  L.  Oct- 
tinger,  Die  Vorstelluugen  dcr  Griechen 
und  Romer  ueber  die  Erdenls  II  im- 
mebkorper,  p.  38  : Freiburg,  1850. 

r Origen.  Philoaophumen.  c.  7 ; 
Siraplikius  in  Aristot.  Physic,  f.  32 ; 
Brandis,  Gesch.  Phil.  p.  145. 

Cicero,  Academic,  ii.  37,  118. 

“ Anaximenes  infinitum  aorn,  sed  ea, 
quae  ex  eo  orirentur,  definite.” 

The  comic  poet  Philemon  introduced 
in  one  of  his  dramas,  of  which  a short 
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Air,  possessing  and  exercising  an  inherent  generative  and 
developing  power,  perpetually  in  motion,  passing  from  dense 
to  rare  or  from  rare  to  dense,  became  in  its  utmost  rarefac- 
tion, Fire  and  yEtlier ; when  passing  through  successive  stages 
of  increased  condensation  it  became  first  cloud,  next  water, 
theh  earth,  and,  lastly,  in  its  utmost  density,  stone.'  Sur- 
rounding, embracing,  and  pervading  the  Kosmos,  it  also 
embodied  and  carried  with  it  a vital  principle,  which  animals 
obtained  from  it  by  inspiration,  and  which  they  lost  as  soon  as 
they  ceased  to  breathe.4  Anaximenes  included  in  his  treatise 
(which  was  written  in  a clear  Ionic  dialect)  many  speculations 
on  astronomy  and  meteorology,  differing  widely  from  those 
of  Anaximander.  He  conceived  the  Earth  as  a broad,  flat, 
round  plate,  resting  on  the  air."  Earth,  Sun,  and  Moon  were  in 
his  view  condensed  air,  the  Sun  acquiring  heat  by  the  extreme 
and  incessant  velocity  with  which  ho  moved.  The  Heaven  was 
not  an  entire  hollow  sphere  encompassing  the  Earth  below  as 
well  as  above,  but  a hemisphere  covering  the  Earth  above, 
and  revolving  laterally  round  it  like  a cap  round  the  head.1 

The  general  principle  of  cosmogony,  involved  in  the  hypo- 
thesis of  these  three  Milesians — one  primordial  substance  or 
Something  endued  with  motive  and  transmutative  force,  so  as 
to  generate  all  the  variety  of  products,  each  successive  and 
transient,  which  our  senses  witness — was  taken  up  with  more 
or  less  modification  by  others,  especially  by  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia,  of  whom  I shall  speak  presently.  But  there  were 
three  other  men  who  struck  out  different  veins  of  thought — 
Pythagoras,  Xenophanes,  and  Herakleitus:  the  two  former 
seemingly  contemporary  with  Anaximenes  (550-490  B.c.)  the 
latter  somewhat  later. 

Of  Pythagoras  I have  spoken  at  some  length  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  chapter  of  my  History  of  Greece.  Speculative  ori- 


fragment  is  preserved  (Frag.  2,  Mci- 
neke),  the  omnipresent  and  omniscient 
Air,  to  deliver  the  prologue  : 

o&tos,  t V ryw 

'Arjp,  t>v  ay  Tit  6 rofioirui  tea i At a. 

ryot  6',  & 0<ov  'ariy  ipyov,  i!gi  xavra\ov — 

ttukt’  aydytnjt  o!£a,  rravTa^oO  irapW. 

’ Plutarch,  De  Frirno  Frigido,  p. 


947  ; Plutarch,  ap.  Eusob.  P.  E.  i.  8. 

* Plutarch,  Placit.  Philoeophor.  i.  3, 
p.  878. 

* Aristotel.  De  Ccolo,  ii.  13;  Plu- 
tarch, Placit.  Philosoph.  iii.  10,  p.  895. 

* Origan.  Philosophum.  p.  12,  ed. 
Miller  ; toairtpd  wtpl  i )jy  rjptrfpay 
Kt<pa\T)V  OTp4<p*TOU  T b iri\loy. 
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ginality  was  only  one  among  many  remarkable  features  in 
his  character.  He  was  an  inquisitive  traveller,  a pj.ttwgonia 
religious  reformer  or  innovator,  and  the  founder  of 
a powerful  and  active  brotherhood,  partly  ascetic, 
partly  political,  which  stands  without  parallel  in  SHnC™ 
Grecian  history.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  among 
its  transmigration  (metempsychosis)  after  death  Italian  cities 
into  other  bodies,  either  of  men  or  of  other  animals  great  enmity, 
— the  universal  kindred  thus  recognised  between  lcntly  put 
men  and  other  animals,  and  the  prohibition  which 
he  founded  thereupon  against  the  use  of  animals  for  food 
or  sacrifice — are  among  his  most  remarkable  doctrines : 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  (together  with  various  cere- 
monial observances)  from  the  Egyptians.*  After  acquiring 
much  celebrity  in  his  native  island  of  Samos  and  throughout 
Ionia,  Pythagoras  emigrated  (seemingly  about  530  B.c.)  to 
Kroton  and  Metapontum  in  Lower  Italy,  where  the  Pytha- 
gorean brotherhood  gradually  acquired  great  political  ascend- 
ancy : and  from  whence  it  even  extended  itself  in  like  manner 
over  the  neighbouring  Greco-Italian  cities.  At  length  it 
excited  so  much  political  antipathy  among  the  body  of  the 
citizens,*  that  its  rule  was  violently  put  down,  and  its  members 
dispersed  about  509  B.c.  Pythagoras  died  at  Metapontum. 

Though  thus  stripped  of  power,  however,  the  Pythagoreans 
still  maintained  themselves  for  several  generations  ThcPjth^ 
as  a social,  religious,  and  philosophical  brotherhood.  SJaeuT” 
They  continued  and  extended  the  vein  of  specula-  «7iho"t^,u- 
tion  first  opened  by  the  founder  himself.  So  little  Uc*1  power' 
of  proclaimed  individuality  was  there  among  them,  that 
Aristotle,  in  criticising  their  doctrine,  alludes  to  them  usually 
under  the  collective  name  Pythagoreans.  Epieharmus,  in 
his  comedies  at  Syracuse  (470  B.c.)  gave  occasional  utterance 
to  various  doctrines  of  the  sect ; but  the  earliest  of  them  who 
is  known  to  have  composed  a book,  was  Philolaus,1  the  con- 

i Herodot.  ii.  81 ; Iaokrates,  BuaLriil.  indicate  divergences  of  doctrine  among 
Encora.  a.  28.  tho  Pythagoreans  themselves  (Meta- 

• Polybius,  ii.  39 ; Porphyry,  Vit.  | phys.  A . 5,  p.  980,  a.  22).  Ho  probably 

Pythag.  54  scq.  speaks  of  the  Pytliagoreans  of  his  own 

* Diogcn.  Laort,  viii.  7-15-78-85.  time,  when  dialectical  discussion  had 

Some  passages  of  Aristotle,  however,  modified  the  original  orthodoxy  of  the 
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temporary  of  Sok rates.  Most  of  the  opinions  ascribed  to  the 
Pythagoreans  originated  probably  among  the  successors  of 
Pythagoras;  but  the  basis  and  principle  upon  which  they 
proceed  seems  undoubtedly  liis. 

The  problem  of  physical  philosophy,  as  then  conceived,  was 
Dociriiw  of  to  find  some  primordial  and  fundamental  nature,  by 
and  out  of  winch  the  sensible  universe  was  built  up 
hioeo1?*  and  produced;  something  which  co-existed  always 
rkiHga.  underlying  it,  supplying  fresh  matter  and  force  for 
generation  of  successive  products.  The  hypotheses  of  Thales, 
Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes,  to  solve  this  problem,  have 
been  already  noticed : Pythagoras  solved  it  by  saying,  That 
the  essence  of  things  consisted  in  Number.  By  this  he  did 
not  mean  simply  that  all  things  were  numerable,  or  that 
number  belonged  to  them  as  a predicate.  Numbers  were  not 
merely  predicates  inseparable  from  subjects,  but  subjects  in 
themselves : substances  or  magnitudes,  endowed  with  active 
force,  and  establishing  the  fundamental  essences  or  types 
according  to  which  things  were  constituted.  About  water,1* 
air,  or  fire,  Pythagoras  said  nothing.'  He  conceived  that 
sensible  phenomena  had  greater  resemblance  to  numbers  than 
to  any  one  of  these  substrata  assigned  by  the  Ionic  philo- 
sophers. Number  was  (in  his  doctrine)  the  self-existent 
reality — the  fundamental  material  and  in-dwelling  force  per- 
vading the  universe.  Numbers  were  not  separate  from  things4 
(like  the  Platonic  Ideas),  but  fundamenta  of  things — their 
essences  or  determining  principles : they  were  moreover  con- 
ceived as  having  magnitude  and  active  force.®  In  the  move- 

order.  Compare  Gruppe,  Ueber  die  i 11  Physic,  iii.  4,  p.  203  a.  G.  of>  yip 
Fragmente  ties  Archytna,  cap.  5,  p.  Gl-  x<*,Pt<rT^,'  *oiovtri  (the  Pytliagoreans) 
G3.  About  tho  gradual  development  rbv  dptBpiv,  &c.,  Mctaphys.  M.  6,  p. 
of  tho  Pythagorean  doctrine,  see  1080,  b.  18 ; rds  povaSas  \nto\ap&d- 
Brandis,  Hundbuch  der  Gr.-B.  Philos,  vovatv  n*y*Bos,  M.  8,  p.  1083, 

s.  74,  75.  b.  17 — {k*ivoi  (the  Pythagoreans)  rbv 

b Aristotd.  Metaphys.  A.  5,  p.  985,  apt&ubv  rd  Cyra  \tyovatv'  rd  yovv 
b.  27.  N,  3,  p.  1090,  a.  21.  ’Ev  8$  rots  Bftvprjpara  wpotrdirr overt  ro7s  (Uxpacnv 
dptBpo7s,  ibinovv  Otwpttv  up.ouxp.ar a is  intivwv  ovrcov  rwv  dpiBpdbv, 
woAAi  rots  oZ<ri  Kal  ytyvopivois,  pa\-  c To  illustrate  the  Pythagorean  prin- 
\ov  I)  iv  irupl  Ka\  yf}  Kal  Chari,  &c.  ciplo  (Number  as  the  fundamental  sub- 
c Aristotel.  Metaph.  i.  p.  990,  a.  18.  stance  and  universal  primary  agent  s 
Atb  TTtpl  7 rvpbs  fj  yris  ^ ruv  dWwv  rwv  I transcribe  a passage  from  an  eminent 
rotovruv  fftepdroev  oCh'  bnovv  *lpf)Katrtvt  physical  philosopher  of  the  nineteenth 
&c.  (tho  Pythagoreans) ; also  N,  3.  century,  Oken’g  Elements  of  Phy- 
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merits  of  the  celestial  bodies,  in  works  of  human  art,  in 
musical  harmony — measure  and  number  are  the  producing 
and  directing  agencies.  According  to  the  Pythagorean  Pki- 
lolaus,  “ the  Dekad,  the  full  and  perfect  number,  was  of 
supreme  and  universal  efficacy  as  the  guide  and  principle  of 
life,  both  to  the  Kosmos  and  to  man.  The  nature  of  number 
was  imperative  and  lawgiving,  affording  the  only  solution  of 
all  that  was  perplexing  or  unknown ; without  number  all 
would  be  indeterminate  and  unknowable.” f 
The  first  principle  or  beginning  of  Number,  was  the  One  or 
Monas — which  the  Pythagoreans  conceived  as  including  both 
the  two  fundamental  contraries — the  Determining  and  the 
Indeterminate.®  All  particular  numbers,  and  through  them 
all  things,  were  compounded  from  the  harmonious  junction 


sio-Philosopliy,  translated  by  Tulk. 
Aphorism  57  : — “ While  numbers  in  a 
matlrematical  sense  are  positions  and 
negations  of  nothing,  in  Uie  philo- 
sophical sense  they  are  positions  and 
negations  of  tho  Eternal.  Every  thing 
wliich  is  real,  posited.  Unite,  lias  be- 
come tliis,  out  of  numbers;  or  more 
strictly  speaking,  every  lteal  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  else  than  a number. 
This  must  bo  the  sense  entertained  of 
numbers  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
— namely,  that  every  thing,  or  tho 
whole  universe,  had  arisen  from  num- 
bers. This  is  not  to  bo  taken  in  a 
merely  quantitative  sense,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  erroneously ; but  in  an 
intrinaic  sense,  as  implying  that  all 
things  are  numbers  themselves,  or  the 
acts  of  the  Eternal.  Tho  essence  in 
numbers  is  nought  else  than  the 
Eternal.  Tho  Eternal  only  is  or  exists, 
and  nothing  else  is  when  a number 
exists.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
real  but  the  Eternal  itself ; for  every 
lteal,  or  every  thing  that  is.  is  only  a 
number  and  only  exists  by  virtue  of  o 
number.” 

Ibid„  Aphorism  105-107  : — “Arith- 
metic is  the  science  of  the  second  idea, 
or  tliat  of  time  or  motion,  or  life.  It 
is  therefore  the  first  science.  Mathe- 
matics not  only  begin  with  it,  but 
creation  also,  with  tho  becoming  of 
time  and  of  life.  Arithmetic  is,  ac- 
cordingly, the  truly  absolute  or  divine 
science ; and  therefore  every  thing  in 
it  is  also  directly  certain,  because 


every  thing  in  it  resembles  tho  Divine. 
Theology  is  arithmetic  personified." 

“ A natural  tiling  is  nuthing  but  a 

self-moving  number.  An  organic  or 
living  thing  is  a number  moving  itself 
out  of  itself  or  spontaneously  : an  in- 
organic thing,  however,  is  a number 
moved  by  another  tiling  : now  as  this 
other  thing  is  also  a real  number,  so 
then  is  every  inorganic  thing  a num- 
ber moved  by  another  number,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  Tho  movements  in 
nature  are  only  movements  of  numbers 
by  numbers  : even  ns  arithmetical  com- 
putation is  none  other  than  a move- 
ment of  numbers  by  numbers;  but 
with  this  difference — that  in  the  latter, 
this  operates  iu  an  ideal  manner,  in 
the  former  after  a rad." 

1 Fhilolaus,  ed.  Boeckli,  p.  130  seqq. 

Btwpsiy  Oft  tA  tpya  xal  ray  iaalay 
(oinrlay)  ri  apL&uw  k ottAx  ipvffiy,  £rir 
itrrly  iv  r§  SfxdSt'  utyaXa  real  frayrfKtii 
kou  ravrofpyis  xal  Sttut  xal  oi/pavlu  fit* 
xal  ityOpvxtvu  dpyd  xal  rpytpdy  Ares 
51  rauTar  xaxTa  dxftpa  xal  ASijXa  xal 
atpaviy  yo/uxA  yap  a tpvtrn  rat  dpiOudi 
xal  dyt/iovixa  xal  5t5airxaAixA  too  Axo- 
povpiiyu  xaxToy  xal  ityvoovpiiyu  xaxrf. 
Compare  tho  Fr.p.  58,  of  the  same  work. 

According  to  Plato,  os  well  as  tho 
Pythagoreans,  number  extended  to 
ten,  and  not  higher ; all  above  ten 
were  multiples  and  increments  of  ten. 
(Aristot.  Physic,  iii.  6,  p.  203,  b.30:. 

f Sec  the  instructive  explanations 
of  Boockh,  in  his  work  on  the  Frag- 
ments of  Fhilolaus,  p.  54  seq. 
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and  admixture  of  these  two  fundamental  contraries.11  All 
ThtMona.-  numbers  being  either  odd  or  even,  the  odd  numbers 

or  t t 

l^umN-r  °f  werc  considered  as  analogous  to  the  Determining, 
the  even  numbers  to  the  Indeterminate.  In  One  or 

concrpllou 

the  Monad,  the  Odd  and  Even  were  supposed  to  bo 
"hr koth  contained, not  yet  separated : Two  was  the  first 
numbers.  indeterminate  even  number;  Three,  the  first  odd 
tueOeimd.  un(j  the  first  determinate  number,  because  it  in- 
cluded beginning,  middle,  and  end.  The  sum  of  the  first  four 
numbers — One,  Two,  Three,  Four — Ten  (1  + 2 + 3 -f  4)  was 
the  most  perfect  number  of  all.'  To  these  numbers,  one,  two, 
three,  four,  were  understood  as  corresponding  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  Geometry — Point,  Line,  Plane,  Solid.  Five  re- 
presented colour  and  visible  appearance : Six,  the  phenomenon 
of  Life : Seven,  Health,  Light,  Intelligence,  &c. : Eight,  Love 
or  Friendship^  Man,  Horse,  Justice  and  Injustice,  had  their 
representative  numbers:  that  corresponding  to  Justice  was  a 
square  number,  as  giving  equal  for  equal.m 

The  Pythagoreans  conceived  the  Kosmos,  or  the  universe, 
Pythagorean  ag  ono  single  system,  generated  out  of  numbers.11 
gecrotuSd-  Of  this  system  the  central  point — the  determining 
umgSdin?  or  limiting  Due — was  first  in  order  of  time,  and  in 


meDt*°of  the  order  of  philosophical  conception.  By  the  deter- 
sXlT1  mining  influence  of  this  central  constituted 


One, 


h Philolaus,  Fr.#  p.  62,  Boeckh. — 
Diogen.  L.  viii.  85. 

By  apfxovia,  Philolaus  meant  the 
musical  octave  : and  liis  work  included 
many  explanations  and  comparisons 
respecting  the  intervals  of  the  musical 
scale.  (Boeckh,  p.  G5  seq.) 

1 Aristotel.  De  Ccolo,  i.  lf  p.  268,  a. 
10.  KaOdirep  ydp  tpatrtv  oi  UvOayoptioi, 
rb  -wav  ical  ret  redvra  ro7s  rplatv  &piffrai' 
rt\ «vt+  yap  Kal  pcaov  na\  ipxv  Tby 
ipidpb v $xfl  tou  vatn-bs,  raOra  Si 

rby  r ijs  t piatios.  Aib  ir upa  rrjs  <pv<rea>s 
ti\-qtp6r ts  &<nr€p  v6fxovs  IkcIvijs,  sal 
wpbs  dyurrtias  raty  0€a>y  xp<^bf^a 
np  &pi0p<p  rovrtp  (i.e.  three).  It  is 
remorkuhlc  that  Aristotle  here  adopts 
and  sanctions,  in  regard  to  the  number 
Three,  the  mystic  and  fanciful  attri- 
butes ascribed  by  the  Pythagoreans. 
h Striiinpell — Geschichte  dor  theo- 


retischen  Phijosophie  der  Griechen,  s. 
78.  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Gr.  Rom. 
Phil.,  sect.  80,  p.  469  seq. 

The  number  Five  also  signified  mar- 
riage, because  it  was  a junction  of  the 
first  masculine  number  Three  with  the 
first  feminine  two.  Seven  signified  also 
ttaipbs  or  Right  Season.  See  Aristotel. 
Metaphys.  A.  5,  p.  985,  b.  26,  M.  4,  p. 
1078,  b.  23,  compared  with  the  conpnen- 
tary  of  Alexander  on  the  former  passage. 

m Aristotel.  Ethica  Magna,  i.  1. 

“ Aristot.  Metupli.  M,  p.  1080,  b.  18. 
rbv  y bp  S\oy  otpavov  KaTacrKtvd^ovmv 
hpiBfi&v.  Compare  p.  1075,  b.  37, 
with  tho  Scholia. 

The  tetruktys  (consecrated  as  tho 
sum  total  of  the  first  four  numbers 
11  + 2-1-3  + 4 = 10)  is  called  mryV 
atvaov  <pv(T(ws  fn^wpar'  txovffav’  &ex- 
tus  Empiric,  adv.  Mathemat.  vii.  94. 
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portions  of  the  surrounding  Infinite  were  successively  at- 
tracted and  brought  into  system : numbers,  geometrical 
figures,  solid  substances,  were  generated.  But  as  the  Kosmos 
thus  constituted  was  composed  of  numbers,  there  could  be  no 
continuum : each  numerical  unit  was  distinct  and  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a portion  of  vacant  space,  which  was  im- 
bibed, by  a sort  of  inhalation,  from  the  infinite  space  or  spirit 
without.0  The  central  point  was  fire,  called  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans the  Hearth  of  the  Universo  (like  the  public  hearth 
or  perpetual  fire  maintained  in  the  prytaneum  of  a Grecian 
city),  or  the  watch-tower  of  Zeus.  Around  it  revolved  from 
West  to  East,  ten  divine  bodies,  with  unequal  velocities,  but 
in  symmetrical  movement  or  regular  dance.p  Outermost  was 
the  circle  of  the  fixed  stars,  called  by  the  Pythagoreans 
Olympus,  and  composed  of  fire  like  the  centre.  Within  this 
came  successively, — with  orbits  more  and  more  approximating 
to  the  centre, — the  five  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Venus,  Mercury : next,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Earth. 
Lastly,  between  tbe  Earth  and  the  central  fire,  an  hypo- 
thetical body,  called  the  Antichthon  or  Counter-Earth,  was 
imagined  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a total  repre- 
sented by  the  sacred  number  Ten,  the  symbol  of  perfection 
and  totality.  The  Antichthon  was  analogous  to  a separated 
half  of  the  Earth ; simultaneous  with  the  Earth  in  its  revolu- 
tions, and  corresponding  with  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
central  fire. 

The  inhabited  portion  of  the  Earth  was  supposed  to  be  that 
which  was  turned  away  from  the  central  fire  and  towards  the 
Sun,  from  which  it  received  light  But  the  Sun  itself  was 

° Philolaus,  ed.  Boeckh,  p.  91-95.  *al  rb  Ktvbv,  b tiioplfci  rbs  $6<r*is,  &>s 
to  wparov  appoadiv,  rb  tv  4v  rep  ft 4a<p  uvrot  too  Ktvov  \wpi<Tixov  nvos  r&v 
rris  a<palpas  iarla  jcoAcito* — /9 cofibv  t«  4<p(£vs  iced  ttjs  biopla #«s,  Kcd  tout * tlvai 
Kcd  avvoxh*  tod  /ttrpov  <pv<rtws — irpunov  trparrov  iv  rots  bpidpoir  rb  yap  Ktvbv 
fJvac  <pO<ru  rb  niaov.  Sioplfaiv  r\\v  <pvtriv  avrwv.  Stobieus 

Aristot.  Metaph.  N.  p.  1091,  a.  15.  j (Eclog.  Phye.  i.  18,  p.  381,  Hecr.) 

< pavtpus  yhp  A tyovaiv  (the  Pythago-  state#  the  same,  referring  to  the  lost 
roans)  too  Jobs  avarraBcvrbs — clrtbs  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  Pythagorean 
to  fyyurra  too  birtipov  8ti  «7Ak«to  ko!  j philosophy. 

iir*paiv*To  vvb  too  wtparos.  ' Compare  Preller,  Histor.  Philos.  Gr. 

Arintot.  Physic,  iv.  6,  p.  213,  b.  21.  ex  fontibu*  context.  sect.  114-115. 

Elvai  S’  ftpeur av  Ked  ol  TluOayopuoi  Ktvbv,  p Philolaus,  p.  94.  Boeckh.  wtpl 

Kcd  dwtiattvau  aitrb  T<p  ovpavy  t*  too  tooto  StKa  (rufiara  6tia  x°P(vflvJ  &C. 
bvtlpov  wvtvp.aros,  hv  avairvtovri • Aristot.  DeCoelo,  ii.  13.  Metaphys.  i.  5. 
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not  self-luminous : it  was  couceived  as  a glassy  disk,  receiving 
and  concentrating  light  from  the  central  fire,  and  reflecting  it 
upon  the  Earth,  so  long  as  the  two  were  on  the  same  side  of 
the  central  fire.  The  Earth  revolved,  in  an  orbit  obliquely 
intersecting  that  of  the  Sun,  and  in  twenty-four  hours,  round 
the  central  fire,  always  turning  the  same  side  towards  that 
fii-e.  The  alternation  of  day  and  night  was  occasioned  by  the 
Earth  being  during  a part  of  such  revolution  on  the  same 
side  of  the  central  fire  with  the  Sun,  and  thus  receiving  light 
reflected  from  liim : and  during  the  remaining  part  of  her 
revolution  on  the  side  opposite  to  him,  so  that  she  received 
no  light  at  all,  from  liim.  The  Earth,  with  the  Antiehthon, 
made  this  revolution  in  one  day : the  Moon,  in  one  month  : q 
the  Sun,  with  the  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  in  one  year: 
the  planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  in  longer  periods  respec- 
tively, according  to  their  distances  from  the  centre : lastly, 
the  .outermost  circle  of  the  fixed  stars  (the  Olympus,  or  the 
Aplanes),  in  some  unknown  period  of  very  long  duration.1. 

The  revolutions  of  such  grand  bodies  could  not  take  place. 
Made  of  th*  hi  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  without  pro- 
Spbcres.  during  a loud  and  powerful  sound ; and  as  their 

distances  from  the  central  fire  were  supposed  to  be  arranged 
in  musical  ratios,'  so  the  result  of  all  these-  separate  sounds  was 


i The  Pythagoreans  supposed  that 
eclipses  of  the  moon  took  place,  some- 
times by  the  interposition  of  the  earth, 
sometimes  by  that  of  the  Antiehthon, 
to  intercept  from  the  moon  the  light  of 
the  sun  (Rtolweus,  Eclog.  Phys.  i.  20, 
p.  500.  Heeron).  Stobaous  hero  cites 
the  history  ( laroplay ) of  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  by  Aristotle,  and 
the  statement  of  Philippas  of  Opus,  the 
friend  of  Plato. 

r Aristot.  de  Ccelo,  ii.  13.  Respect- 
ing this  Pythagorean  cosmical  system, 
tho  eluciilations  of  Boeckh  are  clear 
and  valuable.  Untereuchungen  iiber 
das  Kosmischo  System  des  Platon, 
Berlin,  1852,  p.  90-102 ; completing 
those  which  he  had  before  given  in  his 
edition  of  the  fragmeuts  of  Pliilolaus. 

Martin  (in  his  £tudes  sur  le  Timee 
de  Platon,  vol.  ii.  p.  107)  and  Gruppe 
(DieKosmischen  Systeme  derGriechen, 
ch.  iv.)  maintain  that  tho  original 


system  proposed  by  Pythagoras  was  a 
geocentric  system,  afterwards  trans- 
formed by  Pliilolaus  and  other  Pytha- 
goreans into  that  which  stands  in  the 
text.  But  I agree  with  Boeckh  (Ucber 
das  Kosmischo  System  des  Platon,  p. 
89  seqq.),  and  with  Zellor  (Gesch.  der 
Philos,  i.  p.  308,  cd.  2),  that  this  point 
is  not  made  out.  That  which  Martin 
and  Gruppo  on  the  authority  of  Alex- 
ander Polyhistor,  Diog.  viii.  25,  and 
others)  consider  to  bo  a description  of 
the  original  Pythagorean  system  as  it 
stood  before  Pliilolaus,  is  more  pro- 
bably a subsequent  transformation  of 
it ; introduced  after  the  time  of  Ari- 
stotle, in  order  to  suit  later  astrono- 
mical views. 

• Playfair  observes  (in  his  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Progress  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, p.  87)  respecting  Kepler — 
“ Kepler  was  perhaps  tho  first  person 
who  conceived  that  there  roust  be 
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full  and  perfect  harmony.  To  the  objection — Why  were  not 
these  sounds  heard  by  us  ? — they  replied,  that  we  had  heard 
them  constantly  and  without  intermission  from  the  hour  of 
our  birth  ; hence  they  had  become  imperceptible  by  habit.1 

Ten  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  perfection 
and  consummation  of  number.  The  numbers  from 
One  to  Ten  were  all  that  they  recognised  as  pri- 
mary,  original,  generative.  Numbers  greater  than  SSngr®“ 
ten  were  compounds  and  derivatives  from  the 
decad.  They  employed  this  perfect  number  not  only  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  erect  a bold  astronomical  hypothesis,  but 
also  as  a sum  total  for  their  list  of  contraries.  Many  Hellenic 
philosophers”  recognised  pairs  of  opposing  attributes  as  per- 
vading nature,  and  as  the  fundamental  categories  to  which 
the  actual  varieties  of  the  sensible  world  might  be  reduced. 
While  others  laid  down  Hot  and  Cold,  Wet  and  Dry,  as 
the  fundamental  contraries,  the  Pythagoreans  adopted  a list 
of  ten  pairs.  1.  Limit  and  Unlimited ; 2.  Odd  and  Even ; 
3.  One  and  Many ; 4.  Eight  and  Left ; 5.  Male  and  Female ; 
6.  Rest  and  Motion ; 7.  Straight  and  Curve ; 8.  Light  and 
Darkness ; 9.  Good  and  Evil ; 10.  Squaro  and  Oblong.*  Of 


always  a law  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed by  arithmetic  or  geometry, 
which  connects  snch  phenomena  as 
have  a physical  dependence  on  each 
other.’’  Hut  this  seems  to  bo  exactly 
tho  fundamental  conception  of  the 
Pythagoreans : or  rather  a part  of  | 
their  fundamental  conception,  for 
they  also  considered  their  numbers  as 
actiro  forces  bringing  such  law  into 
reality.  To  illustrate  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Pythagoreans  to  make  up 
tho  number  of  Ten  celestial  bodies,  I 
transcribe*  another  passage  from  Play- 
fair (p.  98).  Huygens  having  dis- 
covered one*  satellite  of  Saturn,  “ be- 
lieved that  there  were  no  more,  and  that 
the  number  of  tho  planets  was  now 
complete.  The  planets,  primary  and 
secondary,  thus  made  up  twelve-  the 
double  of  six,  the  first  of  the  perfect 
numbers.’’ 

1 Aristot.  Do  Ccolo,  ii.  9;  Pliny, 
H.N.  ii.  20. 

See  the  Pythagorean  system  fully 
set  forth  by  Zeller,  Gcschicht.  der 


Pliilosoph.,  vol.  i.  p.  302-310,  ed- 
2nd. 

* Aristot.  Mctaphys.  r.  2,  p.  1004, 
b.  30.  tA  8*  tnrra  sal  rfyy  overlay  buo- 
\oyou<rtv  ivavrlwv  (Txt$by  Ax-acres 
trir/Ktiadai. 

‘ Aristot.  Mctaphys.  A.  5,  p.  986, 
a.  22.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Alk- 
inteon,  a semi-Pythagorean  and  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Pythagoras 
himself,  while  agreeing  in  tho  general 
principle  that  "human  affairs  were 
generally  in  pairs,”  (8 va  tlvcu  tA  toAAA 
tuv  iydpwTrtytyy),  laid  down  pairs  of 
fundamental  contraries  at  random  (rAs 
ivavri&nrriM  tAj  royoiaras) — black  and 
white,  sweet  and  bitter,  good  and  ovil, 
great  and  little.  All  that  you  can  ex- 
tract from  these  philosophers  is  (con- 
tinues Aristotle)  the  general  axiom, 
thut  “contraries  arc  tho  principin  of 
existing  things.’  8r»  rdvdyria  apxal 
ratv  8yr«c. 

This  axiom  is  to  be  noted  as  occupy- 
ing a great  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
Greek  philosophers. 
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these  ten  pairs,  five  belong  to  arithmetic  or  to  geometry,  one 
to  mechanics,  one  to  physics,  and  three  to  anthropology  or 
ethics.  Good  and  Evil,  Regularity  and  Irregularity,  were 
recognised  as  alike  primordial  and  indestructible.* 

The  arithmetical  and  geometrical  view  of  nature,  to  which 
such  exclusive  supremacy  is  here  given  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Grecian  pliilosophy. 
They  were  the  earliest  cultivators  of  mathematical  science," 
and  are  to  be  recognised  as  having  paved  the  way  for  Euclid 
and  Archimedes,  notwithstanding  the  symbolical  and  mysti- 
cal fancies  with  which  they  so  largely  perverted  what  are  now 
regarded  as  the  clearest  and  most  rigorous  processes  of  the 
human  intellect.  The  important  theorem  which  forms  the 
forty-seventh  Proposition  of  Euclid’s  first  book,  is  affirmed  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Pythagoras  himself : but  how  much 
progress  was  made  by  him  and  his  followers  in  the  legitimate 
province  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  as  well  as  in  the  appli- 
cations of  these  sciences  to  harmonics,*  which  they  seem  to 
have  diligently  cultivated,  we  have  not  sufficient  information 
to  determine  with  certainty. 

Contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  and  like  him  an  emigrant 

from  Ionia  to  Italy,  was  Xenophanes  of  Kolophon. 

Eleatlc  Phi-  , , , J 1 , 

losophy — He  settled  at  the  Phokaean  colony  of  Elea,  on  the 

Xenophanes.  • • • . ' 

Gulf  of  Poseidonia ; his  life  was  very  long,  but  his 
period  of  eminence  appears  to  belong  (as  far  as  we  can  make 
out  amidst  conflicting  testimony)  to  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  sixth  century  b.c.  (530-500  b.c).  He  was  thus  contem- 
porary with  Anaximander  and  Anaximenes,  as  well  as  with 
Pythagoras,  the  last  of  whom  ho  may  have  personally  known. b 
He  composed,  and  recited  in  person,  poems — epic,  elegiac, 
and  iambic — of  which  a very  few  fragments  remain. 

r Theophrast.  Metaphys.  9.  Pro-  yayov,  kcu  tvrpeuptms  tv  atnots  rds 
bably  the  recognition  of  one  dominant  rovrwv  apx&s  t&v  6vto>v  tp-qO-rjt rav 

antithesis — Tb  *Ev — rj  dipiaros  Avar — (Tvtu  Trdvruv. 

is  the  form  given  by  Plato  to  the  • Concerning  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
Pythagorean  doctrine.  Eudorns  (in  trines  on  Harmonics,  sett  Boeckh’s 
Simplisms  ad  Aristot.  Physic,  fol.  39)  Philolaus,  p.  60-84,  with  his  copious 
seems  to  blend  the  two  together.  1 and  learned  comments. 

* Aristot.  Metaph.  A.  5,  p.  985,  b.  b Karsten.  Xenophanis  Fragm.,  s. 
23.  ol  IlvQayoptToi  twv  pa(h]/xd rwv  4,  p.  9,  10. 
a^dfxtvot  TpwT  o t TaSra  irpo^* 
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Xenophanes  takes  his  point  of  departure,  not  from  Thales 
or  Anaximander,  hut  from  the  same  ancient  the-  Htacrtsnrai 
ogonies  which  they  had  forsaken.  But  he  follows  J^dThro. 
a very  different  road.  The  most  prominent  fea-  S$ou»d 
ture  in  his  poems  (so  far  as  they  remain),  is  the  nlM' 
directness  and  asperity  with  which  he  attacks  the  received 
opinions  respecting  the  Gods — and  the  poets  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  the  popular  exponents  of  those  opinions.  Xeno- 
phanes not  only  condemns  these  poets  for  having  ascribed  to 
the  Gods  discreditable  exploits,  but  even  calls  in  question 
the  existence  of  the  Gods,  and  ridicules  the  anthropomorphic 
conception  which  pervaded  the  Hellenic  faith.  “ If  horses  or 
lions  could  paint,  they  would  delineate  their  Gods  in  form 
like  themselves.  The  Ethiopians  conceive  their  Gods  as 
black,  the  Thracians  conceive  theirs  as  fair  and  with  reddish 
hair.”®  Dissatisfied  with  much  of  the  customary  worship 
and  festivals,  Xenophanes  repudiated  divination  altogether, 
and  condemned  the  extravagant  respect  shown  to  victors  in 
Olympic  contests,' 1 not  less  than  the  lugubrious  ceremonies  in 
honour  of  Leukothea.  He  discountenanced  all  Theogony,  or 
assertion  of  the  birth  of  Gods,  as  impious,  and  as  inconsistent 
with  the  prominent  attribute  of  immortality  ascribed  to 
them.6  He  maintained  that  there  was  but  one  God,  identical 
with,  or  a personification  of  the  whole  Uranus.  “ The  whole 
Kosmos,  or  the  whole  God,  sees,  hears,  and  thinks.”  The 
divine  nature  (he  said)  did  not  admit  of  the  conception  of 
separate  persons  one  governing  the  other,  or  of  want  and 
imperfection  in  any  way/ 

Though  Xenophanes  thus  appears  (like  Pythagoras)  mainly 
as  a religious  dogmatist,  yet  theogony  and  cosmo-  m,  doctrine  0f 
gony  were  so  intimately  connected  in  the  sixth  or  eon^S 
century  b.g,  that  he  at  the  same  time  struck  out  a Komdos  is  Ena 
new  philosophical  theory.  His  negation  of  theo-  — *Ev  Kal  liar. 

r ..  r Non-En«  in- 

gony  was  tantamount  to  a negation  ot  cosmogony,  admi^ibu. 

• Xcnophanis  Fragm.  5-6-7  p.  4 1 seq.  ! 85,  od.  KarsU-n  ; Aria  to  tel.  Rhetoric, 
ed.  Karsten;  Clemens  Alcxaudr.  Strom.  , ii.  23;  Metaphys.  i.  5,  p.  986,  b.  19. 

v.  ]).  601 ; vii.  p.  711.  ' 1 Xenoph.  Frag.  1-2,  p.  35. 

" Xenophan.  Fragm.  19,  p.  63,  e<l.  05a<*  6 pf,  o3a«  W rod,  o5a ot  r dxovrt. 
Karetcn  ; Cicero  Divinat  i.  3.  Plutarch  ap.  Easebium,  Prfflp.  Evang. 

• Xenophania  Fragment.  34-35,  p.  i.  8;  Diogen.  Laert.  ix  19. 

VOI..  1.  c 
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In  substituting  one  God  for  many,  be  set  aside  all  distinct 
agencies  in  the  universe,  to  recognise  only  one  agent,  single, 
all-pervading,  indivisible.  He  repudiated  all  genesis  of  new 
reality,  all  actual  existence  of  parts,  succession,  change,  be- 
ginning, end,  etc.,  in  reference  to  the  universe  as  well  as  in 
reference  to  God.  “ Wherever  I turned  my  mind  (he  ex- 
claimed) everything  resolved  itself  into  One  and  the  same : 
all  things  existing  came  back  always  and  everywhere  into 
one  similar  and  permanent  nature.”  * The  fundamental  tenet 
of  Xenophanes  was  partly  religious,  partly  philosophical, 
Pantheism,  or  Pan-kosmism : looking  upon  the  universe  as 
one  real  all-comprehensive  Ens,  which  he  would  not  call 
either  finite  or  infinite,  either  in  motion  or  at  rest.h  Non- 
Ens  he  pronounced  to  be  an  absurdity — an  inadmissible  and 
unmeaning  phrase. 

It  was  thus  from  Xenophanes  that  the  doctrine  of  Pan- 
scepudsm  of  kosmism  first  obtained  introduction  into  Greek 
philosophy,  recognising  nothing  real  except  the 
« uomuSu>  universe  as  an  indivisible  and  unchangeable  whole. 
10,7  Such  a creed  was  altogether  at  variance  with  com- 
mon perception,  which  apprehends  the  universe  as  a plurality 
of  substances,  distinguishable,  divisible,  changeable,  &c.  And 
Xenophanes  could  not  represent  his  One  and  All,  which  ex- 
cluded all  change,  to  be  the  substratum  out  of  which  pheno- 
menal variety  was  generated — as  Water,  Air,  the  Infinite, 
had  been  represented  by  the  Ionic  philosophers.  The  sense 
of  this  contradiction,  without  knowing  how  to  resolve  it, 
appears  to  have  occasioned  the  mournful  complaints  of  irre- 
mediable doubt  and  uncertainty,  preserved  as  fragments  from 
his  poems.  “ No  man  (he  exclaims)  knows  clearly  about  the 
Gods  or  the  universe : even  if  he  speak  what  is  perfectly  true, 


« Timon,  fragment  of  the  Silli  ap. 
Sext.  Empiric.  Hypot.  Pyrrh.  i.  33, 
sect.  224. 

oh-jttj  yap  epet'  voov  eipvtxa tfu. 

€i*  ravro  t«  nav  avtkvtTt),  nav  6t  ot> 
am 

warrrj  awAictSfievop  niav  tit  $v<nv  lOT uff 
ofjioiay. 

AM  hero  appears  to  be  more  con- 
veniently construed  with  lerraO',  not 
Ins  Karstcn  construes  it,  p.  118;  with 
Hr. 


It  is  fair  to  presume  that  these  lines 
are  a reproduction  of  the  sentiments  of 
Xenophanes,  if  not  a literal  transcript 
of  his  words. 

h Theophrastus  ap.  Kimplieium  in 
Aristotcl.  Physic,  f.  6,  Karstcn.  p.  10G; 
Aristot.  Hetaphyg.  A.  5.  aepatpAptis 
He  irpuros  rovrtpp  frtVar,  & yap  nappe- 
pISijs  tovtov  \iyerai  paBrirsis, — els  rby 
Ha  op  oCpapop  dvoGAeyal  rb  tp  tlval 
tpriai  rbp  Qeip. 
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ho  himself  does  not  know  it  to  be  true:  all  is  matter  of 
opinion.” 1 

Nevertheless  while  denying  all  real  variety  or  division  in 
the  universe,  Xenophanes  did  not  deny  the  variety  of  human 
perceptions  and  beliefs.  But  he  allowed  them  as  facts  be- 
longing to  man,  not  to  the  universe — as  subjective  or  relative, 
not  as  objective  or  absolute.  He  even  promulgated  opinions 
of  his  own  respecting  many  of  the  physical  and  cosmological 
subjects  treated  by  the  Ionic  philosophers. 

Without  attempting  to  define  the  figure  of  the  Earth,  he 
considered  it  to  be  of  vast  extent,  and  of  infinite 
depth ; k including,  in  its  interior  cavities,  prodigi-  SiMon®0" 
ous  reservoirs  both  of  fire  and  water.  He  thought  ESJjSiJJ? 
that  it  had  at  one  time  been  covered  with  water,  in 
proof  of  which  he  noticed  the  numerous  shells  found  inland 
and  on  mountain  tops,  together  with  the  prints  of  various  fish 
which  he  had  observed  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
island  of  Taros,  and  elsewhere.  From  these  facts  he  inferred 
that  the  earth  had  once  been  covered  with  water,  and  even 
that  it  would  again  be  so  covered  at  some  future  time,  to  the 
destruction  of  animal  and  human  life.1  He  supposed  that  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  condensations  of  vapours  exhaled 
from  the  Earth,  collected  into  clouds,  and  alternately  inflamed 
and  extinguished.™ 


* Xenophao.  Fragm.  14,  p.  51,  ed. 
Kareten. 

Kai  rb  /irv  otv  <Ta$i{  own?  ayijp  yivtr’ 
oxrTf  nt  co-rat 

«t ti*s.  a4i.4)\  Dewy  re  icat  atrtra  Xtyu  vept 
irarrwK* 

«t  yap  Kcu  ra  paAurra  rvgot  TtTtXttrfUvov 
ntMC, 

avr<K  opax  ov*  o lie-  So«oc  6*  hri  itatn 
TrrvKTOt . 

Compare  the  extract  from  the  Silli 
of  Tirnon  in  Sextus  Empiricus — Pyr- 
rhou.  Hypot  i.  224 ; and  the  same  au- 
thor, adv.  Mathemab  vii.  48-52. 
k Aristot.  De  Cudo,  ii.  13. 

1 Xenouhan.  Fragm.  p.  178,  ed.  Kar- 
sten;  Achilles  Tati  us,  E Icrotywy^]  in 
Arat.  Phfenom.  p.  128,  rh  tciirw  S'  4 s 

&tu poy  Uava. 

This  iuferenco  from  the  shells  and 
prints  of  fishes  is  very  remarkable  for 


so  early  a period.  Compare  Herodotus 
(ii.  12),  who  notices  the  fact,  and  draws 
the  same  inference,  ns  to  Lower  Egypt : 
also  Plutarch  De  Isid.  et  Osirid.  c.  40, 
p.  367  ; and  Strabo,  i.  p.  49-50,  from 
whom  wo  learn  that  the  Lydian  his- 
torian Xanthus  had  made  the  like  ob- 
servation, and  also  the  like  inference, 
for  himself.  Straton  of  Lampsakus, 
Eratosthenes,  and  Strabo  himself)  ap- 
proved what  Xanthus  said. 

m Xenophanes  Frag.  p.  161  seq.  ed. 
Karsten. 

Compare  Lucretius,  v.  458. 

* per  rara  foramina  terra' 

Partubus  era  m pens  primus  ee  sunt n lit  a-tber 
Igneus  et  multoe  secum  levis  abutullt  Ignea— 
Sic  igitur  turn  ae  levis  ac  diffaaills  a?tber 
Corpora  concrcto  circumdatus  undique,  w*p- 
stt: 

Hunt  exordia  sunt  tolls  lunasque  aecuta.*' 

c 2 
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Parmenides,  of  Elea,  followed  up  and  gave  celebrity  to  the 
Xenophanean  hypothesis  in  a poem,  of  which  the 
continues  ihe  striking  exordium  is  yet  preserved.  The  two  veins 
xenoptmw*  of  thought,  which  Xenophanes  had  recognised  and 

-Ensl’nr-  1 ° . , 

menideum.  lamented  his  inability  to  reconcile,  were  proclaimed 

self-existent,  J 1 . 

nn-  by  Parmenides  as  a sort  ot  inherent  contradiction 

ch*ng<'ablo,  * 

extended—  jn  the  human  mind — Reason  or  Cogitation  declar- 

Non-tns,  an  # 0 

ing  one  way,  Sense  (together  with  the  remembrances 
and  comparisons  of  sense)  suggesting  a faith  alto- 
gether opposite.  Dropping  that  controversy  with  the  popular 
religion  which  had  been  raised  by  Xenophanes,  Parmenides 
spoke  of  many  different  Gods  or  Goddesses,  and  insisted  on 
the  universe  as  one,  without  regarding  it  as  one  God.  He 
distinguished  Truth  from  matter  of  Opinion."  Truth  was 
knowable  only  by  pure  mental  contemplation  or  cogitation, 
the  object  of  which  was  Ens  or  Being,  the  Real  or  Absolute : 
here  the  Cogitans  and  the  Cogitatum  were  identical,  one  and 
the  same.0  Parmenides  conceived  Ens  not  simply  ns  existent, 
but  as  self-existent,  without  beginning  or  end,p  as  extended, 
continuous,  indivisible,  and  unchangeable.  The  Ens  Parme- 
nideum  comprised  the  two  notions  of  Extension  and  Dura- 
tion : s it  was  something  Enduring  and  Extended ; Extension 
including  both  space,  and  matter  so  far  forth  as  filling  space. 
Neither  the  contrary  of  Ens  (Non-Ens),  nor  anything  inter- 
mediate between  Ens  and  Non-Ens,  could  be  conceived,  or 
named,  or  reasoned  about.  Ens  comprehended  all  that  was 
Real,  without  beginning  or  end,  without  parts  or  difference, 
without  motion  or  change,  perfect  and  uniform  like  a well 
turned  sphere.' 

In  this  subject  Ens,  with  its  few  predicates,  eliiefly  nega- 


" Parmenides  Frag.  v.  29. 

° Farm.  Frag.  v.  40-53. 

to  yap  ai<  to  roc  o'  itrriv  r e xal  clrai. 
'AAA  a ov  a up  Wow  Si^tjtriot 

fiij^c  a TToAi-wtipor  o&bv  Kara  Tqy&t 

0too6a * 

ywfJL^y  Hitkovov  Ofifta  teat  \«r<rav 
airotnjr 

mu  yAwraaV  xpivat  £*  Aoytp  iroAiljqi'o' 
, t\ty\ov 
ifiiBtv  prjBtvra . 

* Pnnn.  Frag.  v.  81. 


airrap  ajan/row  pcyaXan'  iv  irtipatri  btapatv 
ia tiv,  a»'op\o»',  airaworo v,  Jfcc. 

*>  Zeller  ^Geschichte  der  Griecli. 
Phibw.  i.  p.  403,  ed.  2)  maintains,  in 
my  opinion  justly,  that  the  Ens  Parmo- 
nideum  is  conceived  by  its  author  as 
extended.  Striitupell  (Geachichte  der 
theor.  Phil,  der  Griecli.  s.  41)  repre- 
sents it  as  unextended : but  this  view 
seems  not  reconcileablo  with  the  re- 
maining Fragments. 
r Parm.  Fmg.  v.  102. 
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tive,  consisted  all  that  Parmenides  called  Truth.  Every- 
thing else  belonged  to  the  region  of  Opinion,  which  h*  recognise, 
embraced  all  that  was  phenomenal,  relative,  and  opinion,  Pbe- 

. . nomenaland 

transient:  all  that  involved  a relerence  to  mans  relative, 

. . . ,1  , . “f"10  from 

senses,  apprehension,  and  appreciation,  all  the  m-  *“• 

definite  diversity  of  observed  facts  and  inferences.  Plurality, 
succession,  change,  motion,  generation,  destruction,  division 
of  parts,  &c.,  belonged  to  this  category.  Parmenides  did  not 
deny  that  he  and  other  men  had  perceptions  and  beliefs  cor- 
responding to  these  tenns,  but  he  denied  their  application  to 
the  Ens  or  the  self-existent.  We  are  conscious  of  succession, 
but  the  self-existent  has  no  succession : we  perceive  change 
of  colour  and  other  sensible  qualities,  and  change  of  place  or 
motion,  but  Ens  neither  changes  nor  moves.  We  talk  of 
things  generated  or  destroyed — things  coming  into  being  or 
going  out  of  being — but  this  phrase  can  have  no  application 
to  the  self-existent  Ens,  which  is  always  and  cannot  properly 
be  called  either  past  or  future."  Nothing  is  really  generated 
or  destroyed,  but  only  in  appearance  to  us,  or  relatively  to 
our  apprehension.*  In  like  manner  we  perceive  plurality  of 
objects,  and  divide  objects  into  parts.  But  Ens  is  essentially 
One,  and  cannot  be  divided."  Though  you  may  divide  a piece 
of  matter,  you  cannot  divide  the  extension  of  which  that 
matter  forms  part:  you  cannot  (to  use  the  expression  of 
Hobbes")  pull  asunder  the  first  mile  from  the  second,  or  the 


• Parmcnid.  Fr.  v.  97. 

— is-ti  to  yc  po  ip'  ew«i5rj<rev 
OZo?  ajtivrfTOv  t*Ac0<ik  th  »m'  ovou'  clvai, 
'(>tr <ra  0porot  Ko.Tt€<vro,  wrnOiBmrs  tna t a\rj&rf, 
yiyvt<T$ai  rt  cat  oAAvcrdai,  clvai  T«  «u  ov.xi, 
<a«  ronor  oAA d&ativ,  3ui  ti  xP°a  afwt- 

0c  itr 

v.  75— 

cZ  yt  ytnuT,  ovk  cot'*  ov3‘  cZ  wore  ficAAci 

COCO0O4* 

tmc  ycVc<m  «wca0«Vrat,  <aZ  aarurro?  oAe- 
Opor. 

1 Aristotcl.  Do  Ccolo,  iii.  1.  Ol  pAv 
yap  ainwv  dvtiKov  uAa>s  ytvtffiv  Kal 
tpUnpay'  ovOtv  y bp  ofrrc  ylyvtaOal  ipatriv 
of/T € tf>0tipt(T0ai  t£>v  uvtqjv,  a A A a 
H 6 vo  v 8 u k « i V V)  fi“i  v*  oTov  ol  wtpl 
M«A i<J(TOv  Kat  napucvlSijv,  &C. 

9 Parra.  Frag.  v.  76. 

Ov6i  5icu ptrov  iartv,  coci  irav  iartv  op. oto**, 


ov64  ti  tj}  paAAov  t 6 Ktv  cZpyot  piv  £vm- 

X<O0O4 

ov3<  Ti  xtiportptnr  wav  6k  jtAcov  ictIv  iovros’ 
ry  tvvfx*?  wav  iariv  iov  yap  com  vt\d£ti. 

Aristotel.  Metaphys.  A.  5,  p.  986  b.  29, 
with  the  Scholia,  and  Physic.  L 2,  3. 
Siraplikiua  Gonim.  in  Physic.  Aristot. 
{ apud  Tennemann  Gesohichte  der  Phi- 
los. b.  i.  8.  4,  vol.  i.  p.  170)  wdvra  yip 
<f>rj(Ti  (Jlapptvltirisi  rd  6vra,  Kadb  6vra, 
Jv  iffrlv.  This  chapter,  in  which 
Tennemann  gives  an  account  of  the 
Eh -a tic  philosophy,  npixiars  to  me  one 
of  the  best  and  most  instructive  in  hia 
work. 

x 14  To  make  parts,— or  to  port  or 
divide,  Space  or  Time, — is  nothing 
else  but  to  consider  one  and  another 
within  the  some : so  that  if  any  man 
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first  hour  from  the  second.  The  milestone,  or  the  striking  of 
the  clock,  serve  as  marks  to  assist  you  in  making  a mental 
division,  and  in  considering  or  describing  one  hour  and  one 
mile  apart  from  the  next.  This,  however,  is  your  own  act, 
relative  to  yourself:  there  is  no  real  division  of  extension 
into  miles,  or  of  duration  into  hours.  You  may  consider  the 
same  space  or  time  as  one  or  as  many,  according  to  your  con- 
venience : as  one  hour  or  as  sixty  minutes,  as  one  mile  or 
eight  furlongs.  But  all  this  is  a process  of  your  own  mind 
and  thoughts ; another  man  may  divide  the  same  total  in  a 
way  different  from  you.  Your  division  noway  modifies  the 
reality  without  you,  whatever  that  may  be — the  Extended  and 
Enduring  Ens — which  remains  still  a continuous  One,  undi- 
vided and  unchanged. 

The  Ens  of  Parmenides  thus  coincided  mainly  with  that 
Panneoidean  whicli  (sinco  Kant)  has  been  called  the  Noumeuon 
RUndacom-  — the  Thing  in  itself — the  Absolute  : or  rather 
From  piiXi1  with  that  which,  by  a frequent  illusion,  passes  for 
meno  ogy.  Absolute — no  notice  being  taken  of  the  cogitant 

and  believing  mind,  as  if  cogitation  and  belief,  cogitata  and 
credita,  would  bo  had  without  it  By  Ens  was  understood 
the  remnant  in  his  mind,  after  leaving  out  all  that  abstrac- 
tion, as  far  as  it  had  then  been  carried,  could  leave  out  It 
was  the  minimum  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of 
thought ; you  cannot  think  (Parmenides  says)  without  think- 


divklo  space  or  time,  the  diverge  eon-  chap.  vii.  5,  vol.  i p.  96,  ed.  Molcsworth. 
ceptions  he  lias  are  more,  by  one,  tlmn  “ Expansion  and  duration  have  this 
the  parts  which  ho  makes.  For  his  farthor  agreement,  tliut  though  they 
first  conception  ia  of  that  which  is  to  are  both  considered  by  us  at  hairing 
be  divided— then,  of  somo  part  of  it—  parts,  yet  their  jorta  are  not  separable 
and  again  of  some  other  part  of  it : one  from  another,  not  even  in  thought ; 
and  so  forwards,  as  long  ns  ho  goes  in  though  tile  parts  of  bodies  from  which 
dividing.  But  it  ia  to  be  noted,  that  we  take  our  measure  of  the  one— ond 
here,  by  division,  I do  not  mean  the  the  parts  of  motion,  from  which  wo 
severing  or  pulling  asunder  of  ono  | take  the  measure  of  the  other— may 
Hpace  or  time  from  another  (for  does  I be  interrupted  or  separated.” — Locke, 
any  man  think  that  one  hemisphere  Essay  on  the  Humnu  Understanding, 
may  be  separated  from  the  other  hemi-  book  ii.  eh.  15,  a 11. 
sphere,  or  the  first  hour  from  the  se-  In  the  Platonic  Parmenides,  p.  157, 
cond?),  but  diversity  of  consideration  : we  find  the  remarkable  conception  of 
so  that  division  is  not  made  by  the  ope-  what  ho  calls  ri  i(ai<pnis,  hroris  ru 
ration  of  the  liands,  but  of  tiie  mind.”  , 4><<ru— a break  in  the  continuity  of 
— Hobbes,  First  Grounds  of  Philosophy,  duration,  an  extra-temporal  moment. 
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ing  of  Something,  and  that  Something  Extended  and  Endur- 
ing. Though  he  and  others  talk  of  this  Something  as  an 
Absolute  {i.e.  apart  from  or  independent  of  his  own  thinking 
mind),  yet  he  also  uses  some  juster  language  (to  yap  avro 
voelv  ecrnv  re  /cal  ehai),  showing  that  it  is  really  relative : 
that  if  the  Cogitans  implies  a Cogitatum,  tli9  Cogitatum  also 
implies  no  less  its  correlative  Cogitans : and  that  though  we 
may  divide  the  two  in  words,  we  cannot  divide  them  in  fact. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Parmenides  distinguishes  the 
Enduring  or  Continuous  from  the  Transient  or  Successive, 
Duration  from  Succession  (both  of  which  are  included  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Time),  and  that  he  considers  Duration 
alone  as  belonging  to  Ens  or  the  Absolute — to  the  region  of 
Truth — setting  it  in  opposition  or  antithesis  to  Succession, 
which  he  treats  as  relative  and  phenomenal.  We  have  thus 
(with  the  Eleates)  the  first  appearance  of  Ontology,  the 
science  of  Being  or  Ens,  in  Grecian  philosophy.  Ens  is 
everything,  and  everything  is  Ens.  In  the  view  of  Parme- 
nides, Ontology  is  not  merely  narrow,  but  incapable  of  en- 
largement or  application;  we  shall  find  Plato  and  others 
trying  to  expand  it  into  numerous  imposing  generalities.7 

Apart  from  Ontology,  Parmenides  reckons  all  as  belonging 
to  human  opinions.  These  were  derived  from  the  ^ ^ 

observations  of  sense  (which  he  especially  excludes  pscnouwiio- 

' ,l  , logy— rela- 

iron  Ontology)  with  the  comparisons,  inferences, 
hypotheses,  &c.,  founded  thereupon : the  phenomena 
of  Nature  generally.1  He  does  not  attempt  (as  Plato  and 
Aristotle  do  after  him)  to  make  Ontology  serve  as  a principle 
or  beginning  for  anything  beyond  itself,*  or  as  a premiss 

i Leibnitz  says,  Reponse  a M.  ■ merely  the  data  of  sense,  but  also  the 
Foucber,  p.  117,  ed.  Erdmann,  “Com-  comparisons,  generalisations,  and  no 
ment  seroit  il  possible  qu’aucune  chose  tions,  derived  from  sense, 
existnt,  si  l etro  memo,  ipsum  Esse,  14  Ao^a<rrby  et  vorrrb v vocantur  duo 
n’avoit  l’existence  ? Mais  bien  an  con-  genera  inter  se  diverea,  quorum  al- 
traire  ne  pourrait  on  pas  dire  avec  terum  complectitur  res  extemas  et 
beaueoup  plus  do  raison,  qu’il  n’y  a j tluxas,  notionesque  quae  ex  his  dumntur 
quo  lui  qui  exiete  veritablement,  les  i — alterum  res  ajteruas  et  k conspectu 
ctres  particulars  n’ayant  rien  de  per-  remotas/’  (Parm.  Frugm.  p.  149). 
manent?  Semper  generantur,  et  nim- ! * Marbach  (Lthrbuch  der  Gesch. 

qunm  sunt.”  Philos,  b.  71,  not.  3),  after  pointing  out 

* Karsten  observes  tlmt  the  Panne-  ! the  rude  philosophical  expression  of 
uidean  region  of  opiuiou  eomprised  not  the  Parnienideun  verses,  has  some  just 
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from  which  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  to  be  deduced.  He 
treats  the  two — Ontology  and  Phenomenology,  to  employ  an 
Hegelian  word — as  radically  disparate,  and  incapable  of  any 
legitimate  union.  Ens  was  essentially  one  and  enduring : 
Nature  was  essentially  multiform,  successive,  ever  changing 
and  moving  relative  to  the  observer,  and  different  to  observers 
at  different  times  and  places.  Parmenides  approached  the 
study  of  Nature  from  its  own  starting-point,  the  same  as  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Ionic  philosophers — the  data  of  sense,  or 
certain  agencies  selected  among  them,  and  vaguely  applied 
to  explain  the  rest.  Here  he  felt  that  he  relinquished  the 
full  eonvietion,  inseparable  from  his  intellectual  consciousness, 
with  which  he  announced  his  few  absolute  truths  respecting 
Ens  and  Non-Eus,  and  that  he  entered  upon  a process  of 
mingled  observation  and  conjecture,  where  there  was  great 
room  for  diversity  of  views  between  man  and  man. 

Yet  though  thus  passing  from  Truth  to  Opinions,  from 
full  certainty  to  comparative  and  irremediable  uncertainty,1* 


remarks  npon  the  double  aspect  of 
philosophy  as  thero  proclaimed,  and 
upon  the  recognition  by  Parmenides  of 
that  which  he  calls  the  **  illegitimate*'  j 
vein  of  enquiry  along  with  the  **  legi- 
timate/’ ^ I 

“Learn  from  me  (says  Parmenides) 
the  opinions  of  mortals,  brought  to 
your  tars  in  the  deceitful  arrangement 
of  my  wonls.  This  is  not  philosophy 
(Marbach  says) : it  is  Physics.  We 
recognise  in  modern  times  two  per- 
fectly distinct  ways  of  contemplating 
Nature  : the  philosophical  and  the  phy- 
sical. Of  these  two,  the  second  dwells 
in  plurality,  the  first  in  unity : the 
first  teaclica  everything  ns  infallible 
truth,  the  second  as  multiplicity  of 
different  opinions.  We  ought  not  to 
ask  why  Parmenides,  while  recognising 
the  fallibility  of  this  second  road  of 
enquiry,  nevertheless  undertook  to 
inarch  in  it, — any  more  than  we  can 
ask.  Why  does  not  modem  philosophy 
render  pliysics  superfluous?” 

The  observation  of  Marlwvh  is  just 
and  important,  that  the  line  of  research  j 
— which  Parmenides  treated  ns  illegi- 
timate and  deceitful,  but  which  he 
nevertheless  entered  U[>oii— is  the  ana- 
logon  of  modem  Physics.  Purmcnides 


(ho  says)  indicated  most  truly  the  con- 
trast ami  divergence  between  Ontology 
and  Physics ; but  he  ought  to  have 
gone  farther,  and  shown  how  they 
could  l)0  reconciled  and  brought  into 
harmony.  This  'Marbach  a i linns)  was 
not  even  attempted,  much  less  achieved, 
by  Parmenides ; but  it  was  afterwards 
attempted  by  Plato,  and  achieved  by 
Aristotle. 

Marbach  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
reconciliation  was  attempted  by  Plato; 
but  he  is  not  right  (I  think;  in  saying 
that  it  was  achieved  by  Aristotle — nor 
by  any  one  sineo  Aristotle.  It  is  the 
merit  of  Parmenides  to  have  brought 
out  the  two  points  of  view  as  radically 
distinct,  and  to  have  seen  that  the 
phenomenal  world,  if  expluincd  at  all, 
must  be  explained  upon  general  prin- 
ciples of  its  own,  raised  out  of  its  own 
data  of  facts  —not  by  means  of  an  il- 
lusory Absolute  and  Real.  The  subse- 
quent philosophers,  in  so  far  as  they 
hit!  and  slurred  over  this  distinction, 
appear  to  me  to  have  receded  rather 
than  advanced. 

b Parmen.  Fr.  v.  109. 

ir  ry  <roi  wavui  irurrbv  Aoyo  v 

auijut  aXrfOtiijf  6 &'  airo  to06«  |3pOT«ia( 

ftavQart,  KcxTf, tov  ifi* ir  itrtuiv  atranjAbi'  a(ov«»'. 
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Parmenides  does  not  consider  all  opinions  as  equally  true  or 
equally  untrue.  He  announces  an  opinion  of  his  p,rmenidM 
own — what  he  thinks  most  probable  or  least  impro-  no 

bable — respecting  the  structure  and  constitution  of 
the  Kosmos,  and  he  announces  it  without  the  least 
reference  to  his  own  doctrines  about  Ens.  He  "ijJ’jEj!!*' 
promises  information  respecting  Earth,  Water,  Air, 
and  the  heavenly  bodies,  how  they  work,  and 
how  they  came  to  be  what  they  are.0  He  recognises1'  two 
elementary  principles  or  beginnings,  one  contrary  to  the 
other,  but  both  of  them  positive — Light,  comprehending  the 
Hot,  the  Light,  and  the  llare — Darkness,  comprehending  the 
Cold,  the  Heavy,  and  the  Dense.4  These  two  elements,  each 
endued  with  active  and  vital  properties,  were  brought  into 
junction  and  commixture  by  the  influence  of  a Dea  Genitalis 
analogous  to  Aphrodite,*  with  her  first-born  son  Eros,  a per- 
sonage borrowed  from  the  Hesiodic  Theogony.  From  hence 
sprang  the  other  active  forces  of  nature,  personified  under 


e Pitrm.  Frag.  v.  133-111. 
a Aristotle  (Metaphys.  A.  5,  p.  987, 
a.  1)  represents  Parmenides  as  assimi- 
lating one  of  his  phenomenal  principles 
(Heat)  to  Ens,  and  the  other  (Cold)  to  ■ 
Non-Ena.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
fragments  of  Parmenides  to  justify  this 
supposed  analogy.  Heat  as  well  as 
Cold  belongs  to  Non-Ens,  not  to  Ens,  ' 
in  the  Panne ni dean  doctrine.  More- 
over Cold  or  Dense  is  just  as  much  a 
positive  principle  as  Hot  or  Rare,  in 
the  view  of  Parmenides : it  is  tlio 
f«  male  to  the  male  (Farm.  Fragm.  j 
v.  129 ; comp.  Karsten,  p.  270).  Ari- 
stotle conceives  Ontology  as  a sub- 
stratum for  Phenomenology ; and  his 
criticisms  on  Parmenides  imply  (erro- 
neously in  my  judgment)  that  Par- 
menides did  the  same.  The  remarks 
which  Briicker  makes  both  on  Ari- 
stotle’s criticism  and  on  the  Elesitic 
doctrine  arc  in  the  main  just,  though 
the  language  is  not  very  suitable. 

Briicker,  Hist.  Fhiloeoph.  part  ii. 
lib  ii.  ch.  xi.  p.  1153,  about  Xeno- 
pluincs  : — ■**  Ex  iis  enim,  quae  apud 
Aristotelem  ex  ejus  rnente  contra  mo- 
turn  disputantur,  patet  Xenophanem 
motiis  notionem  aiiam  quam  quae  in 
physicis  obtinet,  sibi  concepisso  ; et 
adverura  mo  turn,  progressum  a non- 


ente  ad  ens  cjusquo  existentiam  requi- 
sivisso.  Quo  sensu  notionis  hujus 
semel  ndmisso,  sequcb&tur  (cum  illud 
impossibilo  sit,  ut  ex  nihilo  flat  ali- 
quid)  universum  esse  immobile — adeo- 
quo  et  partes  ejus  non  ita  moveri,  ut 
ex  statu  nihili  procoderent  ad  statum 
existential  Quibus  ad  missis,  de  rerum 
tamcn  mutationihus  dissercrc  potcrat, 
quas  non  altcrutiones,  gcuerationcs,  et 
extinctiones,  rcrum  naturalium,  sed 
modi ficati ones,  esse  putabut : hoc  no- 
mine indignas,  eo  quod  rerum  universi 
naturo  semper  immutabilis  maneret, 
soli  usque  materia'  jetemum  iluentis 
particulse  varie  inter  sc  modificarentur. 
HAc  ratione  si  Eleaticos  priores  expli- 
cemus  do  motu  disserentes,  rationcm 
facile  dabunus,  qui  de  rebus  physicis 
dissercrc  et  phenomena  naturalia  ex- 
plicaro,  salva  istik  hypothesi,  potuerint. 
Quod  tnmen  de  iis  negat  Aristoteles, 
conception  motiis  metaphysician  ad  phy- 
sicum  transfer  ens : ut,  more  suo,  Ele- 
atico  systemate  corrupto,  eb  vchemen- 
tius  illud  preraeret.” 

8 Parmenides,  ap.  Simplik.  ad  Ari- 
stot.  Physic,  fol.  9 a. 

is  W rovrwt'  Saipu v,  f]  ndvra  Kvfitprif. 

Ac. 

Plutarch,  Amato r,  13. 
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various  names,  and  the  various  concentric  circles  or  spheres 
of  the  Kosmos.  Of  those  spheres,  the  outermost  was  a solid 
wall  of  fire — “ flammantia  moonia  mundi  ” — next  under  this 
the  Either,  distributed  into  several  circles  of  fire  unequally 
bright  and  pure — then  the  circle  called  the  Milky  Way, 
which  he  regarded  as  composed  of  light  or  fire  combined  with 
denser  materials — then  the  Sun  and  Moon,  which  were  con- 
densations of  fire  from  the  Milky  Way — lastly,  the  Earth, 
which  he  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Kosmos/  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  pronounced  the  earth  to  be  sphe- 
rical, and  even  distributed  it  into  two  or  five  zones.*  He 
regarded  it  as  immovable,  in  consequence  of  its  exact  position . 
in  the  centre.  He  considered  the  stars  to  be  fed  by  exhala- 
tion from  the  Earth.  Midway  between  the  Earth  and  the 
outer  flaming  circle,  he  supposed  that  there  dwelt  a Goddess 
— Justice  or  Necessity — who  regulated  all  the  movements  of 
the  Kosmos,  and  maintained  harmony  between  its  different 
parts.  He  represented  the  human  race  as  liaving  been 
brought  into  existence  by  the  power  of  the  sun,h  and  he  seems 
to  have  gone  into  some  detail  respecting  animal  procreation, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  birth  of  male  and  female  off- 
spring. He  supposed  that  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  the 
human  hotly,  was  compounded  of  a mixture  of  the  two  ele- 
mental influences,  diffused  throughout  all  Nature:  that  like 
was  perceived  and  known  by  like : that  thought  and  sensa- 
tion were  alike  dependent  uj>on  the  body,  and  u{)on  the 
proportions  of  its  elemental  composition : that  a certain 

f See  especially  the  remarkable  pas-  j menides  bold  this  opinion  about  the 
sage  from  Stolwcus,  Eclog.  Phys.  i.  23,  figure  of  the  earth,  the  fact  ia  honour- 
p.  482,  cited  in  Karaten,  Frag.  Parm.  able  to  liia  acuteness;  for  Ixtukippus, 
p.  241,  and  Cicero,  Do  Natur.  Deor.  I Anaxagoras,  Archelaus,  Diogenes  the 
i.  11,  a.  28,  with  the  Commentary  of  ■ Apolloniate, and Demokritus,al  1 thought 
Krischc.  Forechungen  auf  dem  Gebietc  the  earth  to  bo  a flat,  round  surface, 
der  altcn  Philosophic,  viii.  p.  98,  ecqq.  like  a dish  or  a drum : Plato  speaks 

It  is  impossible  to  make  out  with  ' about  it  in  so  confused  a manner  that 
any  clearness  the  Kosmos  and  its  gene-  his  opinion  cannot  bo  made  out : and 
ration  as  conceived  by  Parmenides.  ' Aristotle  was  the  first  who  both  affirmed 
Wo  cannot  attain  moro  than  a general  and  proved  it  to  be  Spherical.  Tho 
approximation  to  it.  opinion  had  been  propounded  by  mne 

* Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  21,  viii.  48 ; philosophers  earlier  tlmn  Anaxagoras, 
Strabo,  ii.  p.  93  (on  the  authority  of  who  controverted  it.  See  the  disserta- 
Poseidonius).  Plutarch  (Placit,  Philos.  tion  of  L.  Oettinger,  Die  Vorstollungen 
iii  11)  and  others  ascribe  to  Parmenides  der  Oriechen  fiber  die  Krrle  als  Him- 
the  recognition  not  of  five  zones,  but  melsknrper,  Freiburg,  1850,  p.  42-46. 
only  of  two.  If  it  bo  true  that  Pur-  h Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  22. 
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limited  knowledge  was  possessed  by  every  object  in  Nature, 
animate  or  inanimate.1 

Before  we  pass  from  Parmenides  to  his  pupil  and  successor 
Zeno,  who  developed  the  negative  and  dialectic  side  of  the 
Eleatic  doctrine,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  various  other 
theories  of  the  same  century:  first  among  them  that  of 
Herakleitus,  who  forms  as  it  were  the  contrast  and  antithesis 
to  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides. 

Herakleitus  of  Ephesus,  known  throughout  antiquity  by 
the  denomination  of  the  Obscure,  comes  certainly 
after  Pythagoras  and  Xenophanes — and  apparently  -hisob«mre 
before  Parmenides.  Of  the  two  first  he  made 

• i . n . ...  , . pbors,  conQ- 

special  mention,  in  one  of  the  sentences,  alike  brief  «n<i 
and  contemptuous,  which  have  been  preserved  from  <>usdo*m»- 
his  lost  treatise : — “ Much  learning  does  not  teach 
reason : otherwise  it  would  have  taught  Hesiod  and  Pythago- 
ras, Xenophanes  and  Hekatseus.”  In  another  passage  He- 
rakleitus spoke  of  the  “ extensive  knowledge,  cleverness,  and 
wicked  arts”  of  Pythagoras.  He  declared  that  Homer  as 
well  as  Archilochus  deserved  to  be  scourged  and  expelled 
from  the  public  festivals.1*  His  thoughts  were  all  embodied 
in  one  single  treatise,  which  he  is  said  to  have  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  It  was  composed  in  a 
style  most  perplexing  and  difficult  to  understand,  full  of 
metaphor,  symbolical  illustration,  and  antithesis : but  this 
very  circumstance  imparted  to  it  an  air  of  poetical  impres- 
siveness and  oracular  profundity.1  It  exercised  a powerful 


1 Parmen.  Frog.  v.  145 ; Theophras- 
tus, De  .Sensu,  Karsten,  p.  268. 

Parmenides  (according  to  Theophras- 
tus j thought  that  the  dead  hotly,  having 
lost  its  fiery  element,  had  no  perception 
of  light,  or  heat,  or  sound ; but  that  it 
lmd  perception  of  darkness,  cold,  and 
silence — kcU  b\oos  hi  irav  rb  by  tx*iv 
rtva  yvuxTtv. 

k Diogen.  L.  ix.  1.  TlovXvfiaOiri  v6ov 
ov  SiSdurKer  'Htrlohoy  yap  by  thihtiunc* 
real  Tlu0ay6pr}yt  a&6if  hi  ’SLtiyoi^a.v*a  Kal 
* Ekcctcuov , «fec.  lb.  viii.  6.  UuOayiprjs 
Myrifrdpxou  Iffroplr^v  iivdpanrtav 

paKurra  xitnatPy  Kal  4ic\*t&ptvos  r au- 
ras rhs  auyypatpas  4*oiri**y  iwurov 
aotpl-qyy  rou\upa$ritrjy,  HOHorfx^V1'- 


1 Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  1-6.  Thoo- 

Cnstus  conceived  that  Herakleitus 
left  the  work  unfinished,  from 
eccentricity  of  temperament  (tnrb  pt- 
Xay xaAfos).  Of  him,  as  of  various 

othera,  it  was  imagined  by  some  that 
his  obscurity  was  intentional  (Cicero, 
Nat.  Dcor.  i.  26,  De  Finib.  2,  5).  The 
words  of  Lucretius  ubout  Herakleitus 
are  remarkable  i.  641)  : — 

“Clams  ob  obscuraro  llnguoxu  magis  Inter 
inane* 

Quamde  graves  Inter  Grecos  qul  vera  re- 
qaimnt: 

Omnia  entm  stolid i magis  admirantur  ainant- 
qoc 

In  vends  qua*  sub  verbis  latitantia  cernunl." 
Even  Aristotle  complains  of  the  difii- 
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influence  on  the  speculative  minds  of  Greece,  both  in  the 
Platonic  ago  and  subsequently:  the  Stoics  especially  both 
commented  on  it  largely  (though  with  many  dissentient 
opinions  among  the  commentators),  and  borrowed  with  partial 
modifications  much  of  its  doctrine.” 

The  expositors  followed  by  Lucretius  and  Cicero  conceived 
Poctrine  or  Herakleitus  as  having  proclaimed  Fire  to  be  the 
— perpetual  universal  and  all-pervading  element  of  nature  ;n  as 
Rrm-nttion  Thales  had  recognised  water,  and  Anaximenes  air. 

und  deatruo-  , , , .. 

tion— every-  Ihis  interpretation  was  countenanced  by  some  strik- 

thing  flows,  . 1 . . , 

nothing  mg  passages  of  Herakleitus : but  when  we  put 

stands— Iran-  o I o _ p * 

sujon  of  the  together  all  that  remains  from  him,  it  appears  that 

elements  Into  0 # x * 

SckwSdH  hi*  main  doctrine  was  not  physical,  but  meta- 
ind  forwards,  physical  or  ontological : that  the  want  of  adequate 
general  terms  induced  him  to  clothe  it  in  a multitude  of 
symbolical  illustrations,  among  which  fire  was  only  one, 
though  the  most  prominent  and  most  significant.0  Xeno- 
phanes and  the  Eleates  bad  recognised,  as  the  only  objective 
reality.  One  extended  Substance  or  absolute  Ens,  perpetual, 
infinite,  indeterminate,  incapable  of  change  or  modification. 
They  denied  the  objective  reality  of  motion,  change,  gene- 
ration, and  destruction — considering  all  these  to  be  purely 
relative  and  phenomenal.  Herakleitus  on  the  contrary 
denied  everything  in  the  nature  of  a permanent  and  per- 
petual substratum : lie  laid  down  nothing  as  permanent  and 
perpetual  except  the  process  of  change  — the  alternate  se- 
quence of  generation  and  destruction,  without  beginning  or 
end  — generation  and  destruction  being  in  fact  coincident 
or  identical,  two  sides  of  the  same  process,  since  the  gene- 
ration of  one  particular  state  was  the  destruction  of  its  ante- 
cedent contrary.  All  reality  consisted  in  the  succession  and 


culty  of  understanding  Herakleitus, 
und  even  of  determining  the  proper 
punctuation  (Rhetoric,  iii.  5). 

" Cicero,  Nut.  Door.  iii.  14,  35. 

n To  sonic  it  Appeared  that  Hcra- 
kleitus  lmrdly  distinguished  Fire  from 
Air.  Aristotel.  De  Anima,  i.  2 ; Sext. 
Empiric,  adv.  Mathemat.  vii.  127-129, 
ix.  300. 

° Zeller’s  account  of  the  philosophy 
of  Herakleitus,  in  the  second  edition 


of  his  Philosophic  der  Gricchcn,  vol.  i. 
p.  450-496,  is  instructive.  Mar  bach 
also  is  useful  (Grech,  der  Phil.  s.  46-49) ; 
and  his  (Hegelian)  exposition  of  Hera- 
kleitus is  further  developed  by  Ferdi- 
nand Lussalle  (Die  Philosophic  Hera- 
kleitus dee  Dunklen,  published  185”<). 
This  last  work  is  very  copious  and 
elaborate,  throwing  great  light  upon  a 
subject  essentially  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult. 
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transition,  the  coming  and  going,  of  these  finite  and  particular 
states : what  ho  conceived  as  the  infinite  and  universal,  was 
the  continuous  process  of  transition  from  one  finite  state  to 
the  next — the  perpetual  work  of  destruction  and  generation 
combined,  which  terminated  one  finite  state  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a new  and  contrary  state. 

This  endless  process  of  transition,  or  ever-repeated  act  of 
generation  and  destruction  in  one,  was  represented  f 
by  Herakleitus  under  a variety  of  metaphors  and  ™p“o£<Tbj 
symbols — fire  consuming  its  own  fuel — a stream  of 
water  always  flowing — opposite  currents  meeting  ^4-raT 
and  combating  each  other — the  way  from  above  d0CtriDC 
downwards,  and  the  way  from  below  upwards,  one  and  the 
same — war,  contest,  penal  destiny  or  retributive  justice,  the 
law  or  decree  of  Zeus  realising  each  finite  condition  of 
things  and  then  destroying  its  own  reality  to  make  place 
for  its  contrary  and  successor.  Particulars  are  successively 
generated  and  destroyed,  none  of  them  ever  arriving  at 
permanent  existence : p the  universal  process  of  generation 
and  destruction  alone  continues.  There  is  no  Esse,  but  a 
perpetual  Fieri:  a transition  from  Esse  to  Non-Esse,  from 
Non-Esse  to  Esse,  with  an  intermediate  temporary  halt  be- 
tween them : a ceaseless  meeting  and  confluence  of  the 
stream  of  generation  with  the  opposite  stream  of  destruction : 
a rapid  and  instant  succession,  or  rather  coincidence  and 
coalescence,  of  contraries.  Living  and  dead,  waking  and 
sleeping,  light  and  dark,  come  into  one  or  come  round  into 
each  other : everything  twists  round  into  its  contrary : every- 
thing both  is  and  is  notq 

v Plato,  Kratylus,  p.  402,  and 
Therotet.  p.  152,  153. 

Plutarch,  lJe  E i apud  Delphos,  c.  18, 
p.  392.  noranqi  yip  oCk  4<ttiv  tfx0r,vai 
8U  Tijp  avr KafP  ' HpdicKfiTov , outic 
Onfryjs  ovirias  81  s &$a/r6ai  k ari 
&AA’  &(vttjti  Kau  rdx«‘  fx«ra0o\rjs  ok18- 
rr}<ri  nal  *d\iv  cvvdyu,  paKKov 
oi  8 k ir  d A i v ov8t  0 <r  r « po  v,  & A A* 

& fx  a a vviar  ar  at  tca\  iv  o A « t- 
vu,  r p 6 tr  t i a i k a 1 « iff  i.  *O0tv 

oil  8*  tis  rb  « 7 v a i w*paiv€i  rb 
y iyv6p*vov  a u r rj  ft  t$  firi84woT( 

Plutarch 


\Jjytiy  larcurOai  rkjy  y*v*aiv^  iAA’ 
j arTfpfiarot  4«1  pUTa&dWovaay — 
ris  xpdnas  fOtlpovaay  y*vi<r*is  «cal 
ij\tKtas  rais  ixiyiyvo/x^ycus. 

Clemons  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14,  p.  711. 
Kdff/xoy  rby  airrby  ardirroiv  o0r«  t is 
Otoav  o0r*  &y$pwTru>y  firolr]<rcy‘  aAA’  ijy 
it\  *a3  foTou  wvp  iclfaov,  aimfptyoy 
H*rpa  Kal  airo<r0<yyvp.tyoy  fi«rpa.  Com- 
pare also  Eusebius,  Pra'par.  Evang. 
xiv.  3,  8 ; Diogen.  L.  ix.  8. 

**  Plato,  Sophist,  p.  242.  Aicuptpd- 
)x*vov  yap  &«}  ^vfup^ptrai. 
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The  universal  law,  destiny,  or  divine  working  (according 
Nothin*  per-  to  Herakleitus),  consists  in  this  incessant  process  of 
copt'iie  uw  generation  and  destruction,  this  alternation  of  con- 
nnd^hnpttca-  traries.  To  carry  out  such  law  fully,  each  of  the 

lion  of  con-  . . . 

tmries  the  particular  manifestations  ought  to  appear  and  pass 
uve  force,  away  instantaneously — to  have  no  duration  of  its 

Fixity  of  par-  J J 

Mu""”  for*”  0WD’  "e  suPP‘anted  by  its  contrary  at  once. 

far  And  this  happens  to  a great  degree,  even  in  cases 
“ a it  where  it  does  not  appear  to  happen : the  river 
enter 'of^N'fl.  appears  unchanged,  though  the  water  which  we 
,ore  touched  a short  time  ago  has  flowed  away : ' we  and 
all  around  us  are  in  rapid  movement,  though  we  appear 
stationary : the  apparent  sameness  and  fixity  is  thus  a delu- 
sion. But  Herakleitus  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  that 
his  absolute  universal  force  was  omnipotent,  or  accurately 
carried  out  in  respect  to  all  particulars.  Some  positive  and 
particular  manifestations,  when  once  brought  to  pass,  had  a 
certain  measure  of  fixity,  maintaining  themselves  for  more  or 
less  time  before  they  were  destroyed.  There  was  a difference 
between  one  particular  and  another,  in  this  respect  of  com- 
parative durability:  one  was  more  durable,  another  less.’ 
But  according  to  the  universal  law  or  destiny,  each  particular 
ought  simply  to  make  its  appearance,  then  to  be  supplanted 
and  re-absorbed : so  that  the  time  during  which  it  continued 
on  the  scene  was,  as  it  were,  an  unjust  usurpation,  obtained 
by  encroaching  on  the  equal  right  of  the  next  comer,  and  by 
suspending  the  negative  agency  of  the  universal.  Hence 
arises  an  antithesis  or  hostility  between  the  universal  law  or 


Plutarch*  Consolat.  ftd  Apollonium  Odvtiy  toDto  rrjy  ^ptr4pay  a laBrfcrtv — 
c.  10,  p.  100.  T16t*  ydp  ly  rip.!?  alnois  which  words  doubtless  refer  to  Ilera- 
obn  trrnv  & O&varos ; teal  17  <prj(r)y  'Hpd-  kleitus.  See  Prcller,  Hist.  Phil.  Grice. 
*A«it os,  Taint  r tvi  fov  Kal  rtOmj k6s,  Horn.  s.  47. 

teal  rb  ^yprjyopbs  teal  rb  Kadtvbov,  teal  • Lassalle,  Philosophic  des  Hera- 
yiov  kou  yijpcu6v  rail*  ykp  puraKtoirra  kleitos,  vol.  i.  pi).  54,  55.  “ Andrerseita 
bctlvd  {(ttiv,  k6lk(7v a ird\iv  ptraxt-  bieton  die  sinnlichen  Existenzen  gra- 
aivra  touto.  duelle  oder  Mau-Untertchiede  dor,  je 

Psendo-Ori  genes,  Refut.  Hter.  ix.  10.  nachdem  hi  ihnen  das  Moment  dee 
*0  7i u^prj.  «t «pp6vri — xtipuiv,  Qtpos  festen  Beins  odor  die  Unrube  des 

— x6\tfiot,  tip^yrj — tempos,  \lfios.  &c.  Wordens  yorwiegt  odor  nicht ; und 
r Aristot.  De  CobIo,  iii.  1,  p.  298,  b.  diese  Graduation  wird  also  zugleich 
30;  Physic,  viii.  3,  p.  253,  b.  9.  *a<rl  den  Ijcitfadcn  znr  Classification  der 
rt yes  Kiv*7<r6ai  t&v  6vt(m>v  ou  t4  pity  t4  verschiedenen  Existenz-formen  bil- 
8'  06,  4AA  a irctvra  teal  4«1.  dAA4  Aa*-  den/’ 
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process  on  one  side,  and  the  persistence  of  particular  states 
on  the  other.  The  universal  law  or  process  is  generative  and 
destructive,  positive  and  negative,  both  in  one : but  the  par- 
ticular realities  in  which  it  manifests  itself  are  all  positive, 
each  succeeding  to  its  antecedent,  and  each  striving  to  main- 
tain itself  against  the  negativity  or  destructive  interference 
of  the  universal  process.  Each  particular  reality  represented 
rest  and  fixity : each  held  ground  as  long  as  it  could  against 
the  pressuro  of  the  constant  cosmical  force,  essentially  mov- 
ing, destroying,  and  renovating.  Herakleitus  condemns  such 
pretensions  of  particular  states  to  separate  stability,  inasmuch 
as  it  keeps  back  the  legitimate  action  of  the  universal  force, 
in  the  work  of  destruction  and  renovation. 

The  theory  of  Herakleitus  thus  recognised  no  permanent 
substratum,  or  Ens,  either  material  or  immaterial  Ill0Jtn<tkm, 
— no  category  either  of  substance  or  quality — 5^^ 
but  only  a ceaseless  principle  of  movement  or 
change,  generation  aud  destruction,  position  and  „hi 

negation,  immediately  succeeding,  or  coinciding  K"'crl,u"g' 
with  each  other.*  It  is  this  principle  or  everlasting  force 
wliicli  he  denotes  under  so  many  illustrative  phrases — “ the 
common  (to  tjwov),  the  universal,  the  all-comprehensive 


* Aristot.  De  CobIo,  iii.  1,  p.  298, 
b.  30.  Of  54  rk  phf  6X\a  vArra  yt- 
V((rdai  t4  <f>GUU  Kal  k,  cfyai  54  icayton 
ou8(y,  %v  8c  rt  p.6vov  inroficyciy,  ov 
raSha  tt&vtcl  **- 

tpvKtv  ftirtp  io'tKCUTiv  &\\oi  rc  iroAAol 
\cycip  #cai  'HpcUXftToy  6 * E<p4eriot . See 
the  explanation  given  of  this  passage 
by  Lnssulle,  vol.  ii.  p.  21,  89,  40. 
founded  on  the  comment  of  Simplikins. 
He  explains  it  as  an  universal  law  or 
ideal  force — die  reine  Met*  des  Werdens 
selbst ; p.  24,  25,  “ cine  nnsinnlichc  i 
Potenz.*’  Yet,  in  p.  55  of  his  elaborate 
exposition,  he  does  indeed  say,  about 
the  theory  of  Herakleitus,  “ Hicr  bind 
zum  erstenmalo  die  sinnlichen  Be- 
stiimtitheiten  zu  blows  verschiedenon  ; 
und  absolnt  in  einander  iiber^ehenden 
Fonnen  eincs  identischcn,  lhnen  zu 
Grunde  liegenden,  Subsfra/a  lierab- 
gesetzt”  (p.  55).  But  this  last  ex- 
pression appears  to  mo  to  contradict 
the  whole  tenor  and  peculiarity  of 
Lassallc’s  own  explanation  of  the  Ho-  j 


rakleitean  theory.  He  insists  almost 
in  every  page  ^compare  ii.  p.  156)  that 
“ das  Aligemein©’'  of  Herakleitus  is 
44  rciues  Worden  ; reiner,  steter,  erzeu- 
gcuden,  Prozess.”  This  process  cannot 
with  any  propriety  be  called  a 
stratum,  and  Herakleitus  admitted  no 
other.  In  thus  rejecting  any  substratum 
he  stood  alone.  Lassalle  has  been 
cureful  in  shewing  that  Fire  was  not 
understood  by  Herukleitus  os  a sub- 
stratum (as  water  by  Thales),  but  as  a 
symbol  for  the  universal  force  or  low. 
In  the  theory  of  Herakleitus  no  sub- 
stratum was  recognised— no  r68c  n or 
owrla — in  the  same  way  as  Aristotle 
observes  about  iwapop  (Physic,  iii. 
6,  a.  22-31)  &<rrc  t5  Aircipor  oh  8c? 
\au0dvtiv  an  r68c  Tiy  oTor  HvOptonov 
$ oUiay,  &AA*  as  4)  rjp.tpa  \4ycrai  Kal 
6 ay  a >y,  ofs  rb  «T vai  oh  x ^ 5 o h a l a 
t i s yiyo  p cvy  A A A*  a ( ) i y y c- 
v « <r  t t Kal  <p0  op  cl  Kal  i revepa- 

arpityoy , A A A*  a « l crc  pop  Kal 

C T C p O V. 
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(to  Trepiexop),  the  governing,  the  divine,  the  name  or  reason  of 
Zeus,  fire,  the  current  of  opposites,  strife  or  war,  destiny, 
justice,  equitable  measure,  Time  or  the  Succeeding,”  &c.  The 
most  emphatic  way  in  which  this  theory  could  be  presented 
was,  as  embodied  in  the  coincidence  or  co-affirmation  of  con- 
traries. Many  of  the  dicta  cited  and  preserved  out  of  Hera- 
kleitus  are  of  this  paradoxical  tenor."  Other  dicta  simply 
affirm  perpetual  flow,  change,  or  transition,  without  express 
allusion  to  contraries : which  latter  however,  though  not  ex- 
pressed, must  be  undetstood,  since  change  was  conceived  as 
a change  from  one  contrary  to  the  other."  In  the  Ilera- 
kleitean  idea,  contrary  forces  come  simultaneously  into  action  : 
destruction  and  generation  always  take  effect  together:  there 
is  no  negative  without  a positive,  nor  positive  without  a 
negative/ 

Such  was  the  metaphysical  or  logical  foundation  of  the 
water— in-  philosophy  of  Herakleitus : the  idea  of  an  eternal 

tennediate  * * , . . 

process  ot  change,  manifesting  itself  in  the  perpetual 
Lrth.  destruction  and  renovation  of  particular  realities, 
but  having  itself  no  reality  apart  from  these  particulars,  and 
existing  only  in  them  as  an  immanent  principle  or  con- 
dition. This  principle,  from  the  want  of  appropriate  abstract 


u Aristotle  or  Pseudo-Aristotle,  De 
Mundo,  c.  5,  p.  396,  b.  20.  Taurd  8c 
tovto  f/y  teal  rb  ir apa  r<p  aKortivy 
\ey6pevov  'HpaxAciTfp — auvdif/ttas  o8Aa 
Kal  ovx'i  o&Aa,  <rvp<pep6neyoy  teal  8»a- 
<pfp6fxeyov,  ffvvabov  Kal  SiaSov  Kal  4k 
irdyro/y  Ik  Kal  4£  iybs  irdyra.  Hera- 
clid.  Allcgor.  ap.  Sclileiermacher  (He- 
raklcitoa,  p.  529) , srorafiois  rots  airro?s 
4p.ficdyop.ey  re  Kal  oIk  4p,fialvopev, 
elpey  re  koI  ovk  elpey  : Pluto,  Sophist, 
p.  242,  D.,  Staeftepdpeyoy  del  £ vp<f>4perat : 
Aristotle,  Metaphys.  iii.  8,  p.  1012,  b.  24. 
toiKe  8’  6 ply  'HpajcXelrov  \6yos,  A lyuev 
irdyra  flvai  kcu  plj  eJyai,  airayra  iX if$rj 
sroiety : Aristot.  Topic,  viii.  5,  p.  155,  b., 
olov  dyaOby  ko!  KaKbv  elyai  ravrbvy 
KaOairfp  'HpdK\ftr6s  <pi)<nv  : also  Ari- 
stot.  Physic,  i.  2,  p.  1 85,  b.  Compare 
the  various  Herukleitcan  phrases  cited 
in  Pseudo  - Origen  Built  Hferes. 
Fragm.  ix.  10 ; also  Krische,  For- 
schungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  des  alien 
Philosophic,  vol.  i.  p.  370-468. 

Bemays  and  liftssallc  (vol.  i.  p.  81) 
contend,  on  reasonable  grounds  (though 


in  opposition  to  Zeller,  p.  495),  that  the 
following  verses  in  the  Fragments  of 
Parmonidcs  refer  to  Herakleitus  : 

oh  to  WAfty  re  Kal  ovk  tlvai  ravrov  wo- 
pur rai 

kov  ravrov,  wavrwv  rraAivrpoirot  con 
kcAcvSot. 

The  commentary  of  Alexander  Aphro- 
dis.  on  tlie  Metaphysica  says,  “ Hera- 
clitus ergo  cum  dicerct  omnem  rem 
esse  et  non  ease  et  opposita  siinul  con- 
sistere,  contradiction em  veram  simul 
esse  statuebat,  et  omnia  dicebat  esse 
vera  ” (Lassalle,  p.  83). 

One  of  the  metaphors  by  which 
Herakleitus  illustrated  his  theory  of 
opposite  and  co-existent  forces,  was 
the  pulling  and  pushing  of  two  sawyers 
with  the  same  saw.  See  Bern  ays, 
Heraclitea,  part  i.  p.  16;  Bonn,  1848. 

* Aristot.  Physic,  viii.  3,  p.  253,  b. 
30,  els  rovvdvriov  yap  rj  dAA oleums  : 
also  iii.  p.  205,  a.  6,  irdvra  ydp  pera- 
fidWei  4%  4yavrlov  els  4ydyrtou , otov  4k 
Oeppov  els  ypvxpdy- 

7 Lnssollc,  Herakleitus,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
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terms,  he  expressed  in  a variety  of  symbolical  and  meta- 
phorical phrases,  among  which  Fire  stood  prominent.1  But 
though  Fire  was  thus  often  used  to  denote  the  principle  or 
ideal  process  itself,  the  same  word  was  also  employed  to 
denote  that  one  of  the  elements  which  formed  the  most 
immediate  manifestation  of  the  principle.  In  this  latter 
sense,  Fire  was  the  first  stage  of  incipient  reality : the  second 
stage  was  water,  the  third  earth.  This  progression,  fire, 
water,  earth,  was  in  llerakleitean  language  “ the  road  down- 
wards,” which  was  the  same  as  “ the  road  upwards,”  from 
earth  to  water  and  again  to  fire.  The  death  of  fire  was  its 
transition  into  water : that  of  water  was,  its  transition  partly 
into  earth,  partly  into  flame.  As  fire  was  the  typo  of  extreme 
mobility,  perpetual  generation  and  destruction — so  earth  was 
the  type  of  fixed  and  stationary  existence,  resisting  movement 
or  change  as  much  as  possible.*  Water  was  intermediate 
between  the  two. 

Herakleitus  conceived  the  sun  and  stars,  not  as  solid 


bodies,  but  as  meteoric  aggregations  perpetually 
dissipated  and  perpetually  renewed  or  fed,  by  ex- 
halation upward  from  the  water  and  earth.  The 
sun  became  extinguished  and  rekindled  in  suitable 


Sun  and  Stars 
— not  solid 
bodies,  but 
meteoric  ag- 
gregations 
dissipated 
and  renewed 


measure  and  proportion,  under  the  watch  of  the 


Erinnyes,  the  satellites  of  Justice.  These  celestial  ^'nKo»rm,« 
lights  were  contained  in  troughs,  the  open  side  of  ljy  flre' 


which  was  turned  towards  our  vision.  In  case  of  eclipses  the 


* See  a striking  passage  cited  from  * Diogen.  Loert.  ix.  9 ; Clemens 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  by  Lassalle  (vol.  i.  Alexand.  Strom,  v.  14,  p.  599,  vi.  2, 
p.  287),  illustrating  tliis  characteristic  { p.  624.  Tlvpbs  rpoiral  itpGnov  0dAair<ra, 
of  fire : the  ilamo  of  a lamp  appears  0oA Arrys  Si  rb  piv  fjptav  yrj,  rb  8’ 
to  continue  the  same,  but  it  is  only  ( ^pxov  irprjirr^p.  A full  explanation  of 
a succession  of  flaming  particles,  cacfi  1 the  curious  expression  TpijarTjp  is  given 
of  which  takes  fire  ana  is  extinguished  by  Lassalle  (Herakl.  vol.  ii.  p.  87-90). 
in  the  same  inst&ut : — tienrep  rb  See  Brandis  (Handbuch  der  Gr.  Philos. 
tt)*  dpuaWiSos  wvp  r$  piv  boKuv  dfl  sect,  xliii.  p.  164),  and  Plutarch  (Do 
t8  ai/rb  <f>aU>crai — rb  y bp  ovnxis  ari  Primo  Frigido,  c.  17,  p.  952,  F.). 
rrjs  Kirfiatut  abidairacrroy  aurd  Kal  Tho  distinction  made  by  Hera- 
\ptep*vov  Tcpbs  iamb  Schowt — rjj  8i  kleitus,  but  not  clearly  marked  out  or 
bXr)6cia  tovtot*  airrb  iamb  SiaStx 6-  preserved,  between  tho  ideal  fire  or 
p*¥ov>  obbiirmi  rb  ainb  pivei — tj  yap  universal  process,  and  the  elementary 
l^(\Kvcrdticra  8 id  tt^t  dtppbrriros  Upas  fire  or  first  stage  towards  realisation, 
6pov  t«  yafO-q  Ka\  *ir  is  brought  out  by  Lassalle  (Herokleitos, 

A lyvvv  iKKavdtiaa  ptrtTOiij-  vol.  ii.  p.  25-29). 

B-n,  Ac. 
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trough  was  for  the  time  reversed,  so  that  the  dark  side  was 
turned  towards  us;  and  the  different  phases  of  the  moon 
were  occasioned  by  the  gradual  turning  round  of  the  trough 
in  which  her  light  was  contained.  Of  the  phenomena  of 
thunder  and  lightning  also,  Herakleitus  offered  some  explana- 
tion, referring  them  to  aggregations  and  conflagrations  of  the 
clouds,  and  violent  currents  of  winds.11  Another  hypothesis 
was  often  ascribed  to  Herakleitus,  and  was  really  embraced 
by  several  of  the  Stoics  in  later  times — that  there  would 
come  a time  when  all  existing  things  would  be  destroyed  by 
fire  (eKTrvpmcrii),  and  afterwards  again  brought  into  reality  in 
a fresh  series  of  changes.  But  this  hypothesis  appears  to 
have  been  conceived  by  him  metaphysically  rather  than 
physically.  Fire  was  not  intended  to  designate  the  physical 
process  of  combustion,  but  was  a symbolical  phrase  for  the 
universal  process ; the  perpetual  agency  of  conjoint  destruction 
and  renovation,  manifesting  itself  in  the  putting  forth  and 
re-absorption  of  particulars,  and  having  no  other  reality 
except  as  immanent  in  these  particulars.'  The  determinate 
Kosmos  of  the  present  moment  is  perpetually  destroyed, 
passing  into  fire  or  the  indeterminate : it  is  perpetually  reno- 
vated or  passes  out  of  fire  into  water,  earth — out  of  the  in- 
determinate, into  the  various  determinate  modifications.  At 
the  same  time,  though  Herakleitus  seems  to  have  mainly 
employed  these  symbols  for  the  purpose  of  signifying  or 
typifying  a metaphysical  conception,  yet  there  was  no  clear 
apprehension,  even  in  his  own  mind,  of  this  generality,  apart 
from  all  symbols : so  that  the  illustration  came  to  count  as  a 
physical  fact  by  itself,  and  has  been  so  understood  by  many." 


b Aristot.  Metoorol.  ii.  e.  p.  355,  a. 
Flato,  Republ.  vi.  p.  498,  c.  11 ; Plu- 
tarcli.  Do  Exilic,  c.  11,  p.  004  A.; 
Plutarch,  Do  bid.  ot  Ostrid.  o.  48, 
p.  370,  E. ; Diogen.  L.  ix.  10 : Plu- 
tarch, Placit.  Philos,  ii.  17-22-24-28, 
p.  889-891 ; Stobmus,  Eclog.  Phys.  i. 
p.  594. 

About  tho  doctrino  of  tho  Stoics, 
built  in  part  upon  this  of  Herakleitus, 
see  Cicero,  Natur.  Door.  ii.  46 ; Seneca, 
Queest.  Natur.  ii.  5,  vi.  10. 

0 Aristot.  or  Psoudo-Aristot.  De 


51 undo,  4k  vivTuv  Jy  sal  4£  iy'ot 
vdsra. 

* See  Lnssallo,  Herakleitos,  voL  ii. 
s.  20-27,  p.  254-258. 

Compare  about  the  obscure  and  de- 
bated meaning  of  the  Heraklciteau 
iicriipwffif'  Schleiennacher,  Heraklei- 
tos,  p.  103 ; Zeller,  Gesch.  der  Philos, 
vol.  l.  p.  477-479. 

The  won!  5uw<ioyir|<rir  stands  ns  the 
antithesis  (in  the  language  of  llera- 
kleitus)  to  iK-wvpumx.  A passage  from 
Philo  Judrous  is  cited  by  1 -nasal lo, 
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The  line  between  what  he  meant  aa  the  ideal  or  metaphysical 
process,  and  the  elementary  or  physical  process,  is  not  easy 
to  draw,  in  the  fragments  which  now  remain. 

The  like  blending  of  metaphysics  and  physics — of  the 
abstract  and  notional  with  the  concrete  and  sen-  Hadoctrim 
sible — is  to  be  found  in  the  statements  remaining 
from  Herakleitus  respecting  the  human  soul  and  man  know- 
human  knowledge.  The  human  soul,  according  r,- 

. • n,  , ■ ° nidwl  in  the 

to  him,  was  an  effluence  or  outlying  portion  of  the  univcrwi 

' o a lteinon  — In- 

Universal” — the  fire — the  perpetual  movement  or  aivi<u«a 

t 1 1 Reason  Is 

life  of  things.  As  such,  its  nature  was  to  be  ever  worthier, 
in  movement : but  it  was  imprisoned  and  obstructed  by  the 
body,  which  represented  the  stationary,  the  fixed,  the  parti- 
cular— that  which  resisted  the  universal  force  of  change. 
So  long  as  a man  lived,  his  soul  or  mind,  though  thus  con- 
fined, participated  more  or  less  in  the  universal  movement : 
but  when  he  died,  his  body  ceased  to  participate  in  it,  and 
became  therefore  vile,  “ fit  only  to  be  cast  out  like  dung.” 
Every  man,  individually  considered,  was  irrational  :f  reason 
belonged  only  to  the  universal  or  the  whole,  with  which  the 
mind  of  each  living  man  was  in  conjunction,  renewing  itself 
by  perpetual  absorption,  inspiration  or  inhalation,  vaporous 
transition,  impressions  through  the  senses  and  the  pores,  &c. 
During  sleep,  since  all  the  media  of  communication,  except 
only  those  through  respiration,  were  suspended,  the  mind 
became  stupified  and  destitute  of  memory.  Like  coals  when 
the  fire  is  withdrawn,  it  lost  its  heat  and  tended  towards 
extinction.8  On  waking,  it  recovered  its  full  communication 


illustrating  the  Herakleitean  move-  I 
ment  from  ideal  unity  into  totality 
of  sensible  particulars,  forwards  and 
backwards — 6 yoyo^o^t  (*.6yos)  4k 

k6(t }iou  irdyra  teal  tit  niafioy  kvdytiv, 
inrb  0*ov  54  fjLTjity  oiu/xtvos , 'Hpa*A*i- 
refoe  iroupos,  k 6poy  feed 

trvyrjy,  k al  i v rb  -way  feed  wivra  iyiot&ij 
tlcdywv — where  y6pot  and  xpV^^otrvy^ 
are  used  to  illustrate  the  same  ideal 
antithesis  aa  5<a*<><r/o)<m  and  ^#nrv- 
fHctris  (Lassalle,  vol.  i.  p.  232,. 

* Sext.  Empiric,  odv.  Matbera.  vii. 
130.  r)  4vi^tvu6(7ffa  ro7s  ijfitr4pois 
awfiaffiy  (mb  rov  w tpt4xoyro*  P-o7pa. 


riutarch,  Symposion,  p.  644.  vtKvtt 

Koirpiuy  4k$\iit6t<poi. 

Plutarch,  Placit.  Philos,  i.  23.  *Hp<£- 
fcActror  iiptpUay  iced  ardaty  4k  rStv  8Ao >v 
aytfpec  4<rrl  ydp  rovro  r&y  vtKpuy. 

f Soe  Sehleicrmacher,  Herakleitos, 
p.  522 : Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Matbern. 
viii.  286. 

* The  pasaage  of  Sextus  Empiricus 
(adv.  Mathem.  vii.  126-134)  is  curious 
and  instructive  about  Herakleitus. 

’A ptaKfi  ydp  rtp  <pv?iK<p  (Hcraklei- 
tus)  rb  fctpi4x°y  \oyiic6y  re  by 

Kal  (pptinipfs — rovroy  b^  rby  Bt7oy 
A 6yov,  Kad*  'HpdK\firoyt  bi’  iyairyofjt 
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with  the  great  source  of  intelligence  without — the  universal 
all-comprehensive  process  of  life  and  movement.  Still, 
though  this  was  the  one  and  only  source  of  intelligence  open 
to  all  waking  men,  the  greater  number  of  men  could  neither 
discern  it  for  themselves,  nor  understand  it  without  difficulty 
even  when  pointed  out  to  them.  Though  awake,  they  were 
not  less  unconscious  or  forgetful  of  the  process  going  on 
around  them,  than  if  they  had  been  asleep.'1  The  eyes  and 
ears  of  men  with  barbarous  or  stupid  souls,  gave  them  false 
information.1  They  went  wrong  by  following  their  own 
individual  impression  or  judgment : they  lived  as  if  reason 
or  intelligence  belonged  to  each  man  individually.  But  the 
only  way  to  attain  truth  was,  to  abjure  all  separate  reason, 
and  to  follow  the  common  or  universal  reason.  Each  man’s 
mind  must  become  identified  and  familiar  with  that  common 
process  which  directed  and  transformed  the  whole  : in  so  far  as 
he  did  this,  he  attained  truth : whenever  he  followed  any 
private  or  separate  judgment  of  his  own,  lie  fell  into 
error.k  The  highest  pitch  of  this  severance  of  the  indi- 

trrtftrovTcs  votpol  yiv6fxtBa,  teal  4v  p. iv  conceivod  in  one  and  named  together 
uttvois  Atj 0ouoit  kcit4  bi  fytpcnv  wdAiv  — the  physical  inhalation  of  air— the 
(jx<ppoy (s.  4v  y&p  to?s  favoi s ju/trarrttfv  metaphysical  supposed  influx  of  intolli- 
ruv  ahrBrfriK&v  xipoov  xwpfC*T<M  gence — inspiration  in  its  literal  and 

wpbs  rb  -vfpitx0*  trvfvpvtas  6 4v  ijfiiv  metaphorical  senses.  The  word  rb 
you $,  fiavijf  rijs  nark  iyairvo^y  xaos  as  he  conceives  it,  seems  to 

4>v<r«<»r  <r<v£o/ifVi)$  olovu  rtvbs  f>l£ys,  denote,  not  any  distinct  or  fixed  local 

XwpurtMs  5*  duro&dK A«i  %v  irportpov  re  gion,  but  the  rotatory  movement  or 

tlx*  pvypoviKifv  bvvap.iv  4v  dyprjyo-  circulation  of  the  elements,  fire,  water, 
p6<ri  trdxiy  5i4  ruv  uiaOijriKuv  x6pwv  earth,  reverting  back  into  each  other. 
&<r*tp  8i4  tivuiv  Bvplbwv  wpoKityar  *al  Lassalle,  vol.  ii.  p.  119-120;  which 
r$  Trtpi*xorri  (rvn&a\uv  Aoyucifv  tv-  transition  also  is  denoted  by  the  word 
8u«tcu  bvvauiv.  Then  follows  the  ivoBv/xiaaris  in  the  Hernkleitcun  sense 
simile  about  coals  brought  near  to,  or  — cited  from  Heroklcitus  by  Aristotle, 
removed  away  from,  the  fire.  , De  Aniina,  i.  2. 

The  Stoic  version  of  this  Heraklei-  h Sextus  Empiricus  (adv.  Math.  vii. 
tean  doctrine,  is  to  bo  seen  in  ftlarcus  132)  here  cites  the  first  wools  of  the 
Antoninus,  viii.  $4.  MrjKen  p6vov  treatise  of  Herakleitus  (compare  also 

(Tv pwvtiv  rip  ntpiixovri  acpi,  Aristotle,  Rhet.  iii.  5).  \6yov  rovbf 

4AA*  fjbrj  teal  (TVfi<Ppov€tv  ry  xt-  46vro % a£vv*Tui  ylyvovrai  &v6pa>icoi  *al 
pi*Xovri  voepip.  Ob  y&p  t p6<r9fv  ^ anovaai  k al  bjcovixavrfs  rb 

IfTTOV  if  votpk  bvvapis  viyrrj  Ktxinai  xpvTOV' — tows  bt  iAAouy  avBpibxovs 
k al  SiaxftpolrrjKf  Tip  mraaai  fiovAopivip^  Aavdava  Xxocra  tytpBivrts  xoiovaiv , 
1$wtp  if  4 tpwbrft  Tip  iyaxrtv<rai  bvva-  Sxrxtp  Swotra  fCbovrts  txiAavBdvovTai. 
pivtp.  1 Sext.  Empiric,  ib.  vii.  12G,  a cita- 

The  Stoics,  who  took  up  the  doc-  tion  from  Herakleitus. 
trine  of  Herakleitus  with  farther  nb-  k Sext.  Emp.  ib.  vii.  133  (the  words 
stroction  and  analysis,  distinguished  of  Herakleitus)  bib  <5*7  txtaBai  Tip 
and  named  separately  matters  which  he  (i/cf — tov  A 6yov  bt  46vro%  (wov, 
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vidual  judgment  was  seen  during  sleep,  at  which  time  each 
man  left  the  common  world  to  retire  into  a world  of  his 
own.1 


By  this  denunciation  of  the  mischief  of  private  judgment, 
llerakleitus  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a man  ought 

, i i i ...  °T  By  Universal 

to  think  like. Ins  neighbours  or  like  the  public.  In  «•*»<*>.  t» 

. . did  not  mesa 

his  view  the  public  were  wrong,  collectively  ns  well  u»RM*m<>f 

1 ° J most  men  as 

as  individually.  The  universal  reason  to  which  he  a a,  but  »•  a 

*'  ought  to  be. 

made  appeal,  was  not  the  reason  of  most  men  as  it 
actually  is,  but  that  which,  in  his  theory,  ought  to  be  their 
reason : “ that  which  formed  the  perpetual  and  governing 
process  throughout  all  nature,  though  most  men  neither 
recognised  nor  attended  to  it,  but  turned  away  from  it  in 
different  directions  equally  wrong.  No  man  was  truly 
possessed  of  reason,  unless  his  individual  mind  understood 
the  general  scheme  of  the  universe,  and  moved  in  full 
sympathy  with  its  perpetual  movement  and  alternation  or 
unity  of  contraries."  The  universal  process  contained  in 
itself  a sum-total  of  particular  contraries  which  were  suc- 
cessively produced  and  destroyed : to  know  the  universal  was 
to  know  these  contraries  in  one,  and  to  recognise  them  as 


{uovfft v ol  xoAAoi  us  iSlav  4xoyT*s 
<Pp6vT}<nv  v 8’  (<rriv  ovk  &Wo  ti 
iAA*  4(4 yrjais  tov  rpixov  tvs 
tov  irdvTOS  $ioik4)<J*<os'  Sib  Ka& 
8,  ti  Sv  avrov  tvs  prfipvs  Koivuy4<rup*v, 
oAtjU*  vopfVj  & 8’  hr  lbidaup*vt 
S6fJ.tda. 

1 Plutarch,  Do  Supcretit.  c.  3,  p.  166, 
C.  See  ulso  the  ])assage  in  Cle- 
mens Alexandr.  Strom,  iv.  22,  about 
the  comparison  of  sleep  to  death  by 
Ilerukleitus. 

" Sextus  Empiricus  misinterprets 
the  Herakleitcan  theory  when  he  re- 
presents it  (vii.  134)  as  laying  down 
— xi  Koiyfj  <paiv6ptva,  vnrri,  us  hr 
r<p  Kuivcp  <paiv6uti a \6ytp,  Ti  84  Kar 
i8 lay  t KcL<TT(f , t^«u8^.  Herukleitus  de- 
nounces mankind  generally  as  in 
error.  Origen.  Philosophum.  i.  4 ; 
Diog.  Loert.  ix.  1. 

■ The  analogy  and  sympathy  be- 
tween the  individual  mind  and  the 
comical  process — between  the  know- 
ing and  the  known — was  reproduced 
in  many  forms  among  the  undent  phi- 


losophers. It  appears  in  the  Platonic 
Timieu8,  c.  20,  p.  47  C. 

Ti  kivov/kvov  t$  Ktvovp4v<p  yiyvu- 
(tkhtOcu  was  the  doctrine  of  several 
philosophers.  Aristot  De  Animi,  i. 
2;  Plato,  Kratylus,  p.  412  A;  *al  gV 
4 *y«  isnoT^pv  pV^vfi  us  <p*pop4vois 
tois  irpdypaxrtv  iirofitvvs  ryjs  tfrvxvs 
tvs  a(ias  A Ayov,  koX  otirt  iiroAcuro- 
ptvvs  o(h * i tpod(ov<njs.  A remarkable 
passage  from  the  comment  of  Phi- 
loponus  (on  the  treatise  of  Aristotle 
Do  Animft > is  cited  by  Lossalle,  ii.  p. 
330,  describing  the  licruklciteun  doc- 
trine, Sia  t vino  4k  tvs  dvudvpidatus 
airr^v  (Kfyer  (Herakleitus)  r uv  y ip 
yrpaypdruy  4v  kiv4<**i  Smuy  Sriv  Kal 
ri  yiyoMTKoy  xi  vpdypara  4v  kivv<t*i 
(Ivcu,  tya  trvpvapdBtov  a&xoir 
4<pdxrvTai  Kal  4<papfi6{rj  al/roTs 
—also  Simplikius  ap.  Lussalle,  p.  341, 
4v  p*Tafio\fj  yap  trvy*x Ti  Lvra 

VTOTl6*fX4VOS  d ‘HpdKXtlTOS,  KCli  xi 

yvucriptvov  atrxa  ry  4vaipfi  ylvuaKOv , 
truv4TTf(r$ai  4&o6\tTO  <5>j  i«l  rivai  Kara 
tS  yvUGTlKOV  4v  Kivqfffl. 
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transient,  but  correlative  and  inseparable,  manifestations, 
each  implying  the  other— not  ns  having  each  a separate 
reality  and  each  excluding  its  contrary.0  In  so  far  as  a man’s 
mind  maintained  its  kindred  nature  and  perpetual  conjoint 
movement  with  the  universal,  he  acquired  true  knowledge  ; 
but  the  individualising  influences  arising  from  the  hotly 
usually  overpowered  this  kindred  with  the  universal,  and 
obstructed  the  continuity  of  this  movement,  so  that  most 
persons  became  plunged  in  error  and  illusion. 

The  absolute  of  Herakleitus  stands  thus  at  the  opposite 
Htrakieina  pole  as  compared  with  that  of  Parmenides:  it  is 
idle  pole  from  absolute  movement,  change,  generation  and  destruc- 
i onuenuka.  ^jQn  — negation  of  all  substance  and  stability,1* 
except  as  a temporary  and  unbecoming  resistance  of  each 
successi\e  particular  to  tho  destroying  and  renewing  current  of 
the  universal.  The  Heal,  on  this  theory,  was  a generalisation, 
not  of  substances,  but  of  facts,  events,  changes,  revolutions, 
destructions,  generations,  &c.,  determined  by  a law  of  justice 
or  necessity  which  endured,  and  which  alone  endured,  for 
ever.  Herakleitus  had  many  followers,  who  adopted  his 
doctrine  wholly  or  partially,  and  who  gave  to  it  develop- 
ments which  he  had  not  adverted  to,  perhaps  might  not  have 
acknowledged.11  It  was  found  an  apt  theme  by  those  who, 


• Stobnus,  Eclog.  Phys.  p.  58 ; j 
and  tbo  passage  of  Philo  Jiulrcus, 
cited  by  Schleiermacher,  p.  437 ; as  , 
well  as  more  fully  by  Lasaulle,  vol. 
ii.  p.  265-267.  (Quia  rerum  divinnr.  | 
Inured,  p.  503,  Mangey  j,  Ip  yap  rb 
4£  aptyo'iv  riiv  iyavritay,  olt  rfxrjBfyros  I 
yvupipa  rb  ivbvria’  Ou  toDt’  4(rr\v  5 
Qatriv  t'EAAijp«  rby  p 4yav  koI  bolbtpoy 
Trap*  abro?s  'HpebtAftToi',  K«paAaioy 
t fjs  airrov  TrpofrTijtrdptyoy  <pi\o(roq>la$, 
av\uv  a>s  ivptffti  Kcuyrj ; iraAai bv  ybp 
tPpijpa  M afvfffds  4<rriy. 

p The  great  principle  of  Herakleitus, 
which  Aristotle  states  in  order  to  reject  j 
(Physic,  viii.  3,  p.  253,  b.  10,  tpacrl  r iy*s 

Kiytiadai  rdtv  6vr toy  ov  rb  p*y  rb  8’ 
ov,  AAA  a trayra  teal  ac\‘  aWa  Aovdavav 
rovro  T^jy  r)fitr4pay  alaQT]<riv ) now  stands 
averred  in  modern  physical  philoso- 
phy. Mr.  Grove  observes,  in  his  in- 
structive Treatise  on  the  Correlation 
of  Physical  Forces,  p.  22. 


M Of  absolute  rest,  Nature  gives  us 
no  evideuce.  All  matter,  as  far  as 
we  can  discern,  is  ever  in  movement : 
not  merely  in  masses,  as  in  the  plane- 
tary spheres,  but  also  molecularly,  or 
throughout  its  intimate  structure. 
Thus  every  alteration  of  temperature 
produces  a molecular  change  through- 
out the  whole  substance  heated  or 
cooled : slow  chemical  or  electrical 
forces,  actions  of  light  or  invisible 
radiant  forces,  are  always  at  play ; so 
that  as  a fact,  we  cannot  predicate  of 
any  portion  of  matter,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely at  rest/* 

* Many  references  to  Herakleitus  are 
found  in  the  recently  published  books 
of  tho  Rcfutatio  If  sc  res  ium  by  Pseudo- 
Origen  or  Hippolytus — especially  Book 
ix.  p.  279-283,  ed.  Miller.  To  judge 
by  various  specimens  there  given,  it 
would  appear  that  his  juxta-positions 
of  contradictory  predicates,  with  the 
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taking  a religious  or  poetical  view  of  the  universe,  dwelt 
upon  the  transitory  and  contemptible  value  of  particular 
existences,  and  extolled  the  grandeur  or  power  of  the  uni- 
versal. It  suggested  many  doubts  and  debates  respecting 
the  foundations  of  logical  evidence,  and  the  distinction  of 
truth  from  falsehood  ; which  debates  will  come  to  be  noticed 
hereafter,  when  we  deal  with  the  dialectical  age  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 

After  Herakleitus,  and  seemingly  at  the  same  time  with 
Parmenides,  we  arrive  at  Empedokles  (about  500- 
430  b.c.)  and  his  memorable  doctrine  of  the  Four 
Elements.  This  philosopher,  a Sicilian  of  Agri- 
gentum,  and  a distinguished  as  well  as  popular- 
minded  citizen,  expounded  his  views  in  poems,  of  forcc*' 
which  Lucretius r speaks  with  high  admiration,  but  of  which 
few  fragments  are  preserved.  He  agreed  with  Parmenides, 
and  dissented  from  Herakleitus  and  the  Ionic  philosophers, 
in  rejecting  all  real  generation  and  destruction.*  That  which 
existed  had  not  been  generated  and  could  not  be  destroyed. 
Empedokles  explained  what  that  was,  which  men  mistook 
for  generation  and  destruction.  There  existed  four  distinct 
elements — Earth,  Water,  Air,  and  Fire — eternal,  inex- 
haustible, simple,  homogeneous,  equal,  and  co-ordinate  with 
each  other.  Besides  these  four  substances,  there  also  existed 
two  moving  forces,  one  contrary  to  the  other — Love  or 
Friendship,  which  brought  the  elements  into  conjunction — 


same  subject,  would  be  recognised  as 
paradoxes  merely  in  appearance,  and 
not  in  reality,  if  wo  haa  his  own  ex- 
planation. ITi us  lie  says  (p.  282)  M the 
pure  and  the  corrupt,  the  drinkable 
and  the  undrinkable,  ure  one  aud  the 
same/’  • Which  is  explained  as  follows : 
“ The  sea  is  most  pure  and  most  cor- 
rupt : to  fish,  it  is  drinkable  and  nutri- 
tive ; to  men,  it  is  undrinkable  anti 
destructive.”  This  explanation  appears 
to  have  been  given  by  Herakleitus 
himself,  da\a(T<Ta,  <pT]<r\y,  &C. 

These  are  only  paradoxes  in  appear- 
ance— the  relative  predicate  being 
affirmed  without  mention  of  its  corre- 
late. When  you  supply  the  correlate 


to  each  predicate,  there  remains  no 
contradiction  at  all. 

T Lucretius,  i.  733. 

**  Carolina  quloetlam  divtni  pectoris  ejua 

Vnclfrrantur,  et  exponunt  pnoclara  reperta: 

Ut  vix  liumnim  Tideatur  stirpe  CTcatus.” 

• Empedokles,  Frog.  v.  76-83,  cd. 
Kars  ten. 

$vait  ovjfvot  tarty  flurdmif 
&vr,T+>*,  ov&t  Tit  ovAo*A*Vou  SaraTOio  TfAomj, 
aAAa  fiovov  ftt£t<  T t &tdAAafi?  rt  fiiyiiruiV 
iart,  ^u<ric  5‘  brt  rots  6»opu»<,"<rai  avdpwiroi cri. 

4wis  here  is  remarkable,  in  its 
primary  sense,  as  derivative  from 
( pvofiat . equivalent  to  yivtais.  Com- 
l«ro  Plutarch  adv.  Koloten,  p.  till, 
1112. 
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Enmity  or  Contest,  which  separated  them.  Here  were 
alternate  and  conflicting  agencies,  either  bringing  together 
different  portions  of  the  elements  to  form  a new  product,  or 
breaking  up  the  product  thus  formed  and  separating  the 
constituent  elements.  Sometimes  the  Many  were  combined 
into  One;  sometimes  the  One  was  decomposed  into  Many. 
Generation  was  simply  this  combination  of  elements  already 
existing  separately — not  the  calling  into  existence  of  any 
thing  new : destruction  was  in  like  manner  the  dissolution 
of  some  compound,  not  the  termination  of  any  existent 
simple  substance.  The  four  simple  substances  or  elements, 
(which  Empedokles  sometimes  calls  by  names  of  the  popular 
Deities — Zeus,  Here,  Aidoneus,  &c.),  were  the  roots  or  foun- 
dations of  every  thing.1 

From  the  four  elements,  — acted  upon  by  these  two 
Con.trociiun  forces,  abstractions  or  mythical  personifications, — 
mos  from  Empedokles  showed  how  the  Kosmos  was  con- 
ments  and  structed.  He  supposed  both  forces  to  be  per- 

tion  and  petually  operative,  but  not  always  with  equal 

action  of  love  efficacy : sometimes  the  one  was  predominant, 
"lio "k™  sometimes  the  other,  sometimes  there  was  equili- 
madc  an, i brium  between  them.  Things  accordingly  pass 
through  a perpetual  and  ever-renewed  cycle.  The 
complete  preponderance  of  Love  brings  all  the  elements  into 
close  and  compact  unity,  Enmity  being  for  the  time  elimi- 
nated. Presently  the  action  of  the  latter  recommences,  and 
a period  ensues  in  which  Love  and  Enmity  are  simultaneously 
operative;  until  at  length  Enmity  becomes  the  temporary 
master,  and  all  union  is  for  the  time  dissolved.  But  this 
condition  of  things  does  not  last.  Love  again  becomes  active, 
so  that  partial  and  increasing  combination  of  the  elements  is 
produced,  and  another  period  commences — the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  two  forces,  which  ends  in  renewed  empire  of 
Love,  compact  union  of  the  elements,  and  temporary  exclu- 
sion of  Enmity." 

' Emp.  Fr.  v.  55.  Tttrirapa  twv  I u Zeller,  (resell.  Philos.  V"].  i.  p. 
wiyTwr  ^ifw^aro.  | 525-528,  cd.  2nd. 
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Tin's  is  the  Empedoklean  cycle  of  things,*  divine  or  pre- 
destined, without  beginning  or  end : perpetual  sub-  Emr„1„lt|(.an 
stitution  of  new  for  old  compounds, — constancy  only 
in  the  general  principle  of  combination  and  disso- 
lution.  The  Kosmos  which  Einpedokles  under- 
takes  to  explain,  takes  its  commencement  from  jcSty-db- 
the  period  of  complete  empire  of  Love,  or  com- 
pact  and  undisturbed  union  of  all  the  elements,  mon'i'j-'" 
This  he  conceives  and  divinises  under  the  name  of 
Sphaerus — as  One  sphere,  harmonious,  uniform,  l"w‘ 
and  universal,  having  no  motion,  admitting  no  parts  or 
separate  existences  within  it,  exhibiting  no  one  of  the  four 
elements  distinctly,  “ instabilis  tellus,  innabilis  unda  ” — a 
sort  of  chaos.y  At  the  time  prescribed  by  Fate  or  Necessity, 
the  action  of  Enmity  recommenced,  penetrating  gradually 
through  the  interior  of  Sphterus,  “ agitating  the  members  of 
the  God  one  after  another,”  * disjoining  the  parts  from  each 
other,  and  distending  the  compact  ball  into  a vast  porous 


* Emp.  Frag.  v.  91,  Karat 

OvTtus  piv  tv  Ik  n\tovutv  pcpd(h}Kt 

$VC<7&U 

waXiv  vvrbs  ii«bi  n\tov  fitrfAt- 

$0V<71V, 

Tfl  piv  yiyvovrai  Tt  Kai  ov  trtfncriv  tprrtSof 

aiuv 

fi  it  rai'  aAAaacrorra  iutftjrvpcs  qvkctx 

rmvTji^  aliv  iaa iv  aucCvr^ra  Kara  kvkXov. 

rat  yap  cal  trapot  Tfv  n cal  ffffftrat  ov6< 

COT*  oifci, 

7ovtiuv  dp.<t>oTt)xov  (Love  and  Discord) 

Ktivun7trai  curntTOf  aiujv. 

These  ore  new  Empetloklean  veraca, 
derived  from  the  recently  published 
fragments  of  Hippolytus(Hfer.  Refat.  j 
ami  printed  by  8tein,  v.  110,  in  hia 
collection  of  the  Fragments  of  Em- 
pcdoklea,  p.  43.  Compare  auother 
paaaage  in  the  same  treatise  of  Hip- 
poly  tu*,  p.  251. 

v Emped.  Fr.  v.  59. 

Ovtwc  dppovirp  irvco'ip  rpv^Mp  ttmjpiKTai 

afaupo*  cvcAotc prft,  povijj  wtptyrf$ti  yaiaiv. 

Plutarch,  Do  Facie  in  Orbe  Lunio, 
c.  12. 

Atx>ut  tlio  divinity  ascribed  by  Em- 
pedoklcs  to  Bpluorus,  see  Ariatot. 
Mctaphys.  B.  4,  p.  1000,  a.  20.  Sravra 
yap  in  toutov  ’vtlvovt)  tAA \a  iarlv 
ttK^v  6 0*01  (i.c.  Spine  rus;.  Ei  yap 
Hy  %v  to  vtixot  iv  rots  Trpdypatn.  tv 


tiv  ?iv  Sravra  Sr  tp-rpriv,  (Empedokles). 
See  Prollcr,  Ilist.  Philoe.  ex  Fontibus 
Contcxta,  sect.  171,  172,  ed.  3. 

The  condition  of  things  which 
Empedokles  calls  Spherus  may  be 
illustrated  (translating  his  Love  and 
Enmity  into  the  modem  phraseology 
of  attraction  and  repukion)  from  an 
eminent  modem  work  on  Physics  : — 

“ Were  there  only  atoms  and  attrac- 
tion, ns  now  explained,  the  whole 
material  of  creation  would  rush  into 
clone  contact,  and  the  universe  would 
be  one  huge  solid  mass  of  stillness 
and  death.  There  is  heat  or  caloric, 
however,  which  directly  counteracts 
attraction,  and  singularly  modifies  the 
results.  It  lias  been  described  by  some 
as  a most  subtile  fluid  pervading  all 
things  as  water  docs  a sjxinge  : others 
have  accouutcd  it  merely  a vibration 
among  the  atoms.  The  truth  is,  that 
wo  know  little  more  of  heot  ns  a cause 
of  repulsion,  than  of  gravity  as  a cause 
of  attraction : but  wo  can  study  and 
classify  the  phenomena  of  both  most 
accurately.”  'Dr.  Amott,  Elements  of 
Physics,  vol.  i.  p.  26.) 

* Emp.  Fr.  66-70,  Karst 

rrdv7a  yap  e(t iij<  r«A«  pt^tro  yvtc  Btolo 
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mass.  This  mass,  under  the  simultaneous  and  conflicting 
influences  of  Love  and  Enmity,  became  distributed  partly 
into  homogeneous  portions  where  each  of  the  four  elements 
was  accumulated  by  itself — partly  into  compounds  or  indi- 
vidual substances,  where  two  or  more  elements  were  found 
in  conjunction.  Like  had  an  appetite  for  Like — Air  for  Air, 
Fire  for  Fire,  and  so  forth : and  a farther  extension  of  this 
appetite  brought  about  the  mixture  of  different  elements  in 
harmonious  compounds.  First,  the  Air  disengaged  itself,  and 
occupied  a position  surrounding  the  central  mass  of  Earth 
and  Water:  next,  the  Fire  also  broke  forth,  and  placed 
itself  externally  to  the  air,  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
outermost  crystalline  sphere,  formed  of  condensed  and  frozen 
air,  which  formed  the  wall  encompassing  the  lvosmos.  A 
remnant  of  Fire  and  Air  still  remained  embodied  in  the 
Earth,  but  the  great  mass  of  both  so  distributed  themselves, 
that  the  former  occupied  most  part  of  one  hemisphere,  the 
latter  most  part  of  the  other.*  The  rapid  and  uniform  rota- 
tion of  the  Kosmos,  caused  by  the  exterior  Fire,  compressed 
the  interior  elements,  squeezed  the  water  out  of  the  earth 
like  perspiration  from  the  living  body,  and  thus  formed  the 
sea.  The  same  rotation  caused  the  earth  to  remain  un- 
moved, by  counterbalancing  and  resisting  its  downward  pres- 
sure or  gravity.”  In  the  course  of  the  rotation,  the  light 
hemisphere  of  Fire,  and  the  comparatively  dark  hemisphere 
of  Air,  alternately  came  above  the  horizon : hence  the  inter- 
change of  day  and  night.  Empedokles  (like  the  Pytha- 
goreans) supposed  the  Sun  to  be  not  self-luminous,  but  to  be 
a glassy  or  crystalline  body  which  collected  and  reflected  the 
light  from  the  hemisphere  of  Fire.  He  regarded  the  fixed 
stars  as  fastened  to  the  exterior  crystalline  sphere,  and 
revolving  along  with  it,  but  the  planets  as  moving  free  and 
detached  from  any  sphere.0  He  supposed  the  alternations  of 
winter  and  summer  to  arise  from  a change  in  the  proportions 

* Plutarch  up.  Euseh.  Prop.  Evnnj?.  1 De  Ccolo,  ii.  13,  14;  iii.  2,  2.  r)jy  yrtv 
i.  8, 10;  Plutarch,  Placit.  Philos,  ii.  G,  t rijs  Slnjs  i\p*puv,  &c.  Empedokles 
p.  887  ; Aristot.  Ethic.  Nic.  viii.  2.  j called  the  sea  Ibpwra  ttjj  yrjs.  Einp. 

h Emped.  Fr.  185,  Karsteii.  aldbp  Fr.  451,  Kareten  ; Aristot.  Meteor,  ii.  8. 
a<piyyuy  yrtpl  kvkKov  Swarra.  Aristot.1  r Plutarch,  Placit.  Phil.  ii.  20,  p.  890. 
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of  Air  and  Fire  in  the  atmospheric  regions : winter  was  caused 
by  an  increase  of  the  Air,  both  in  volume  and  density,  so  as 
to  drive  back  the  exterior  Fire  to  a greater  distance  from  the 
Earth,  and  thus  to  produce  a diminution  of  heat  and  light : 
summer  was  restored  when  the  Fire,  in  its  turn  increasing,  ex- 
truded a portion  of  the  Air,  approached  nearer  to  the  Earth, 
and  imparted  to  the  latter  more  heat  und  light.4  Empedokles 
farther  supposed  (and  his  contemporaries,  Anaxagoras  and 
Diogenes,  held  the  same  opinion)  that  the  Earth  was  round 
and  flat  at  top  and  bottom,  like  a drum  or  tambourine : that 
its  surface  had  been  originally  horizontal,  in  reference  to  the 
rotation  of  the  Kosmos  around  it,  but  that  it  had  afterwards 
tilted  down  to  the  south  and  upward  towards  the  north,  so  as 
to  lie  aslant  instead  of  horizontal.  Hence  he  explained  the 
fact  that  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  uow  appeared  obliquely 
elevated  above  the  horizon.® 

From  astronomy  and  meteorology  Empedoklesf  proceeded 
to  describe  the  Earth,  its  tenants,  and  its  furniture  : 

i Formation  of 

how  men  were  first  produced,  and  how  put  together. 

All  were  produced  by  the  Earth : being  thrown  and 
up  under  the  stimulus  of  Fire  still  remaining 
within  it.  In  its  earliest  manifestations,  and  before  the  in- 
fluence of  Discord  had  been  sufficiently  neutralized,  the 
Earth  gave  birth  to  plants  only,  being  a3  yet  incompetent 
to  produce  animals.®  After  a certain  time  she  gradually 
acquired  power  to  produce  animals,  first  imperfectly  and 
piecemeal,  trunks  without  limbs  and  limbs  without  trunks ; 


4 Zeller,  Gesch.  Phil.  i.  p.  532-535, 
2nd  ed. : Karsteu — De  Kmpod.  Philos, 
p.  424-431. 

The  very  imperfect  notices  which 
remain,  of  the  astronomical  and  me- 
teorological doctrines  of  Empedokles, 
are  collected  and  explained  by  these 
two  authors. 

* Plutarch,  Placit.  Philos,  ii.  8 ; 
Schaubaoh,  Anax&g.  Frngm.  p.  175; 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Gruppe  (Ueber 
die  Kosmischen  System©  der  Griechen, 
p.  98)  upon  the  obscure  Weit-Gebaude 
of  Empedokles. 

1 Hippokrntes — n«pl  apxalys  iyrpiKys 
— c.  20,  p.  620,  v.  i.  ed.  Littre.  Kaddirtp 
’EfortSoKAijs  &AA01  oi  wtpl  Qvotos 


ycypdtfxuriy  bpxv*  r*  (ffTty  &y- 
$pwrosr  kqI  5x»j  iyiytro  r pwrov , Kal 
farus  £uytirdyij. 

This  is  oue  of  the  most  ancient  allu- 
sions to  Empedokles,  recently  printed 
by  M.  Littre,  out  of  ouc  of  the  MSS.  in 
the  Parisian  library. 

t Emp.  Fr.  v.  253,  Kar.  robs  pty 
wvp  dyfTTfpx’  (0€\ ov  i rpbs  tfioioy  'iKtudai , 
&C. 

Ariatnt.,  or  Pseudo  - Aristot.  De 
Plautis,i.  2.  «7ir«  x«(a iv  d 'EnwchonKys, 
%ri  rh  <pvrk  $xowri  ytyttny  iy  ndcfitp 
y\arr WjUtvep , xal  ob  Kurd  r^y 

<rvfjL"K\"i\pia(nv  abrov * ravrrjs 
xKypovfitvys,  (while  it  is  in  course  of 
being  completed  j ov  ytyvarai  fcoy. 
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next,  discordant  and  monstrous  combinations  which  did  not 
last,  such  as  creatures  half  man  half  ox  ; lastly,  combinations 
with  parts  suited  to  each  other,  organizations  perfect  and 
durable,  men,  horses,  &c.,  which  continued  and  propagated.11 
Among  these  productions  were  not  only  plants,  birds,  fishes,  and 
men,  but  also  the  “long-lived  Gods.”1  All  compounds  were 
formed  by  intermixture  of  the  four  elements,  in  different  pro- 
portions, more  or  less  harmonious.*  These  elements  remained 
unchanged : no  one  of  them  wus  transformed  into  another. 
But  the  small  particles  of  each  flowed  into  the  pores  of  the 
others,  and  the  combination  was  more  or  less  intimate, 
according  as  the  structure  of  these  pores  was  more  or  less 
adapted  to  receive  them.  So  intimate  did  the  mixture  of 
these  fine  particles  become,  when  the  effluvia  of  one  and  the 
pores  of  another  were  in  symmetry,  that  the  constituent 
ingredients,  like  colours  compounded  together  by  the  painter, m 
could  not  be  discerned  or  handled  separately.  Empedokles 
rarely  assigned  any  specific  ratio  in  which  he  supposed  the 
four  elements  to  enter  into  each  distinct  compound,  except  in 
the  case  of  flesh  and  blood,  which  were  formed  of  all  the 
four  in  equal  portions ; and  of  bones,  which  he  affirmed  to  be 
composed  of  one-fourth  earth,  one-fourth  water,  and  the 
other  half  fire.  He  insisted  merely  on  the  general  fact  of 


k Emp.  Frag.  v.  132,  150,  233,  240, 
ecL  Karst. 

iroAAa  fiiv  ap.$iwp6<ruiwa  KoX  ap^iartpy’ 
ry*Vorro, 

(iovytvv)  avipowp&pa,  4c. 

OvAo^ixif  piv  if pirr a.  Tvwtn  \9ovbf  i(ay 

rrtAAov,  &c. 

Lucretius,  v.  834 ; Aristotel.  Gen. 
Aninml.  i.  18,  p.  722,  b.  20  ; Physic,  ii. 
8,  2,  p.  108,  b.  32 ; De  CobIo,  iii.  2,  5,  p. 
300,  b.  29 ; with  the  commentary  of  1 
£implikiu*  ap.  Schol.  Brand,  b.  512. 

1 Emp.  Fr.  v.  135,  Kar. 

k Plato,  Menon.  p.  7G  A. ; Aristot. 
Gen.  et  Corr.  i.  8,  p.  324,  b.  30  seq. 

“ 'EpirtboK\ris  kptTafi\4}TCi>y  rS>v 
Tcrrapcov  trro ixtiuy  rjyttro  yiyvt ffdau  ' 
r^y  ruy  avyQtrwv  crupdruv  <pv<riy, 
ovrus  avautpiyptvwv  iAA  dj\ois  rwv 
irpunuv,  us  ft  tis  \fiu<ras  a.Kpi& a’V  /cal 
Xvow&rj  Toiliaas  Iby  Kal  xoAkiti? 
na.bp.fiav  Kal  picrv  pt£(itv,  us  prjbfv 
aiirov  pfTaxtiplvaoOcu  XUPIS  drdpov. 


Galen,  Comm,  in  llippokrat.  De 
Ilomin.  Nat.  t.  iii.  p.  101.  See  Kar- 
sten,  De  Emped.  Phil.  p.  407,  and 
Emp.  Fr.  v.  155. 

Galen  says,  however  (after  Aristot. 
Gen.  et  Corr.  ii.  7,  p.  334,  a.  30*  that 
this  mixture,  set  forth  by  Empedokles, 
is  not  mixture  properly  speaking,  but 
merely  close  proximity.  Hippokrates 
(he  says)  was  the  iirst  who  propounded 
the  doctrine  of  real  mixture.  But 
Empedokles  seems  to  have  intended 
a real  mixture,  in  all  cases  where  the 
structure  of  the  jMjros  was  in  sym- 
metry with  the  inflowing  particles. 
Oil  and  water  (ho  said j would  not  mix 
together,  because  there  was  no  such 
symmetry  between  them — 8\us  yip 
iroiti  ' Empedokles)  rify  pt(iy  rp  xrvp~ 
P*t pla  ruv  mfpuy4  5i6wtp  ( \aiov  piv 
yal  voup  ov  plyvvffOat,  ta  5«  &\Xa  Oypa 
Kal  wtpl  Btruy  KarapiBpf'irai  ris 
ibtas  ypaatis  (Theophrastus,  De  Sensu 
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such  combinations,  as  explaining  what  passed  for  generation 
of  new  substances — without  pointing  out  any  reason  to  deter- 
mine one  ratio  of  combination  rather  than  another,  and 
without  ascribing  to  each  compound  a distinct  ratio  of  its 
own.  This  omission  in  his  system  is  much  animadverted  on 
by  Aristotle. 

Empedokles  farther  laid  down  many  doctrines  respecting 
physiology.  He  dwelt  on  the  procreation  of  men  of 

and  animals,  entered  upon  many  details  respecting 
gestation  and  the  foetus,  and  even  tried  to  explain 
what  it  was  that  determined  the  birth  of  male  or  ”“vy3.t  of 
female  offspring.  About  respiration,  alimentation, 
and  sensation,  he  also  proposed  theories:  his  explanation  of 
respiration  remains  in  one  of  the  fragments.  He  supposed 
that  man  breathed,  partly  through  the-  nose,  mouth,  and 
lungs,  but  partly  also  through  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
by  the  pores  wherewith  it  was  pierced,  and  by  the  internal 
vessels  connected  with  those  pores.  Those  internal  vessels 
were  connected  with  the  blood  vessels,  and  the  portion  of 
them  near  the  surface  was  alternately  filled  with  blood  or 
emptied  of  blood,  by  the  flow  outwards  from  the  centre  or 
the  ebb  inwards  towards  the  centre.  Such  was  the  move- 
ment which  Empedokles  considered  as  constantly  belonging 
to  the  blood:  alternately  a projection  outwards  from  the 
centre  and  a recession  backwards  towards  the  centre.  When 
the  blood  thus  receded,  the  extremities  of  the  vessels  were 
left  empty,  and  the  air  from  without  entered : when  the  out- 
ward tide  of  blood  returned,  the  air  whieh  had  thus  entered 
was  expelled.”  Empedokles  conceived  this  outward  tide  of 
blood  to  be  occasioned  by  the  effort  of  the  internal  fire  to 
escape  and  join  its  analogous  element  without.® 

Emp.  Fr.  v.  307 — r6  r iv 

ttpyiiivov  irybyiov  irvp — wvp  5'?£u>  dia- 

dpUXTKOV,  Ac. 

Empedokles  illustrates  this  influx 
and  cfHux  of  air  in  respiration  by  the 
klepsydra,  a vessel  with  one  high  and 
narrow  neck,  but  with  a broad  bottom 
pierced  with  many  small  holes.  When 
the  neck  was  kept  closed  by  the  finger 
or  otherwise,  the  vessel  might  be 
plunged  into  water,  but  no  water  would 


et  Sensili,  a.  12,  vol.  i.  p.  651,  ed. 
Schneider). 

n Emp.  Ft.  v.  275,  setjq.  Karst. 

The  comments  of  Aristotle  on  this 
theory  of  Empedokles  are  hardly  per- 
tinent : they  refer  to  respiration  by  the 
nostrils,  which  was  not  what  Kmpe- 
doklea  had  in  view  (Aristot.  Do  Rcspi- 
rat.  c.  3). 

° Karsten,  Do  Emp.  Philoaoph.  p. 
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The  doctrine  of  pores  and  effluvia,  which  formed  so  eonspi- 
n.*irin»  or  cuous  an  item  in  the  physics  of  Empedokles,  was 
porn  - ex-  applied  by  him  to  explain  sensation.  He  main- 
jiVwpikm,-  tained  the  general  doctrine  (which  Parmenides  had 
nlcAtion  of  advanced  before  him,  and  which  Plato  retained 
with  tlie  aeti-  after  him),  that  sensation  was  produced  by  like  aet- 
— uk™!S-un*  ing  upon  like : Herakleitus  before  liim,  and  Anaxa- 
e goras  after  him,  held  that  it  was  produced  by  unlike 
acting  upon  unlike.  Empedokles  tried  (what  Purmenides 
hnd  not  tried)  to  apply  his  doctrine  to  the  various  senses 
separately.11  51  an  was  composed  of  the  same  four  elements 
as  the  universe  around  him ; and  since  like  always  tended 
towards  like,  so  by  each  of  the  four  elements  within  himself, 
he  perceived  and  knew  the  like  element  without.  Effluvia 
from  all  bodies  entered  his  pores,  wherever  they  found  a 
suitable  chanuel : hence  he  perceived  and  knew  earth  by 
earth,  water  by  water,  and  so  forth.11  Empedokles,  assuming 
perception  and  knowledge  to  be  produced  by  such  intercom- 
munication of  the  four  elements,  believed  that  not  man  and 
animals  only,  but  plants  and  other  substances  besides,  per- 
ceived and  knew  in  the  same  way.  Everything  possessed  a 
certain  measure  of  knowledge,  though  less  in  degree  than 
man,  who  was  a more  compound  structure/  Perception  and 


ascend  into  it  through  the  holes  in  the 
bottom,  because  of  the  resistance  of  the 
nir  within.  As  soon  as  the  neck  was 
freed  from  pressure*,  and  the  air  within 
allowed  to  oseajK!,  the  water  would  im- 
mediately rush  up  through  the  holes 
in  the  bottom. 

This  illustration  is  interesting.  It 
shows  that  Empedokles  was  distinctly 
aware  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  a« 
countervailing  the  ascending  move- 
ment of  the  water,  and  the  removal  of 
that  pressure  as  allowing  such  move- 
ment. 

ov&4  t>  oyyot  4*  o/x/9poc  «<r*p\mu,  aAAu 
MU' 

atpos  oysot  icru>$t  tr ttritv  «iri  Tprfna.ro.  wvxva, 
Ac. 

This  dealing  with  the  klepsydrn  seems 
to  have  been  a favourite  amusement 
with  children. 

p Theophrastus,  De  Sensu,  s.  2,  p. 
647,  Schneid. 


v Emp.  Frag.  Karst,  v.  2G5,  seq. 

yvutff,  or*  vdvrwv  t'urlv  anoppoal,  6 
tyivovr o,  Ac. 

ib.  v.  322. 

yairj  p.iv  yap  yai<u>  ontuiraptv,  v4an  4'  v4up, 
alOtpi  4'  aidepa  Stoy,  drop  tvpi  » rvp  diSrjAo y, 
trTOpyrj  Si  aropyrfy,  »«i«coc  4*  re  wwn  Avypw. 

Theophrastus,  do  Sensu,  c.  10,  p.  650, 
Schneid. 

Aristotle  says  that  Empedokles  re- 
garded each  of  these  six  as  a 
f foul,  vital  principle ) by  itself.  Sextus 
Empiricus  treats  Emjwdokles  as  con- 
sidering each  of  the  six  to  lie  a Kpirif 
piov  dA riBtias  (Aristot.  Do  Animu,  l.  2; 
Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Mathem.  vii.  116). 

v Emp.  Ft.  v.  313,  Karst,  ap.  Sext. 
Empir.  cont  Mathem.  viii.  286;  also 
apud  Diogen.  L.  viii.  77. 

navra  yap  icrtfi  •fipoi'rjcri  v *\rty  Kai  yatparot 
ala  ay. 

Stein  gives  fEmp.  Fr.  v.  221)  several 
lines  immediately  preceding  this  from 
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knowledge  was  more  developed  in  different  animals,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  elementary  composition  was  more  mixed  and 
varied.  The  blood,  as  the  most  compound  portion  of  the 
whole  body,  was  the  principal  seat  of  intelligence.’ 

In  regard  to  vision,  Empedokles  supposed  that  it  was 
operated  mainly  by  the  fire  or  light  within  the  eye,  sen*?  or 
though  aided  by  the  light  without.  The  interior  vlslon‘ 
of  the  eye  was  of  fire  and  water,  the  exterior  coat  was 
a thin  layer  of  earth  and  air.  Colours  were  brought  to  the 
eye  as  effluvia  from  objects,  and  became  apprehended  as 
sensations  by  passing  into  the  alternate  pores  or  ducts  of  fire 
and  water  : white  colour  was  fitted  to  (or  in  symmetry  with) 
the  pores  of  fire,  black  colour  with  those  of  water.1  Some 
animals  had  the  proportions  of  fire  and  water  in  their  eyes  better 
adjusted,  or  more  conveniently  located,  than  others : in  some, 
the  fire  was  in  excess,  or  too  much  on  the  outside,  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  pores  or  ducts  of  water : in  others,  water  was  in 
excess,  and  fire  in  defect  The  latter  were  the  animals  which 
saw  better  by  day  than  by  night,  a great  force  of  external 
light  being  required  to  help  out  the  deficiency  of  light  within : 
the  former  class  of  animals  saw  better  by  night,  because,  when 
there  was  little  light  without,  the  watery  ducts  were  less  com- 
pletely obstructed — or  left  more  free  to  receive  the  influx  of 
black  colour  suited  to  them.® 

In  regard  to  hearing,  Empedokles  said  that  the  ear  was 
like  a bell  or  trumpet  set  in  motion  by  the  air  with-  <* 

out;  through  which  motion,  the  solid  parts  were  eut*. 

the  treatise  of  Hippolytus ; but  they  oversight  of  Empedokles : but  it  cannot 
are  sadly  corrupt.  | be  so  considered,  for  Empedokles  (as 

Parmenides  had  held  the  same  opi-  well  as  Parmenides)  appears  to  havo 
nion  before— sal  SAwr  war  to  ir  *xtLV  , accepted  tho  consequence,  and  to  havo 
ti ra  -yr£»Tir—up.  Theophrust.  do  Seusu,  denied  all  such  difference,  except  one 
s.  1.  j of  degree,  as  to  perception  and  know- 

Thcophrastus,  in  commenting  upon  lodge, 
the  doctrine  of  Empedokles,  takes  as  * Emp.  Frag.  310,  Karst,  ofpo  yip 
one  of  his  grounds  of  objection — That  avdpwwou  wtpiwdp&ior  fori  rorjaa. 
Empedokles,  in  maintaining  sensation  Comp.  Thonphrast.  do  Seusu,  s.  11. 
and  knowledge  to  he  produced  by  in-  I 1 Emp.  Frag.  v.  301-310,  Karst,  ri 
flux  of  the  elements  into  pores,  made  ! r*  ir  fiijrty^ir  tipyptvoy  irydyiov  wvp, 
no  difference  between  animated  and  &a.  Thenphr.  Do  Sensu,  s.  7,  8 ; Ari- 
inanimate  substances  (Theophr.  Do  slot.  De  Sensu,  c.  3 ; Aristot,  Do  Gen. 
Sens.  s.  12-23).  Theophrastus  puts  , et  Corrupt,  i.  8. 
this  as  if  it  were  an  inconsistency  or  I * Theophrastus  De  Sensu,  s.  7,  8. 
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brought  into  shock  against  the  air  flowing  in,  and  caused 
the  sensation  of  sound  within.1  Smell  was,  in  his  view, 
an  adjunct  of  the  respiratory  process:  persons  of  acute 
smell  were  those  who  had  the  strongest  breathing : olfactory 
effluvia  came  from  many  bodies,  and  especially  from  such  as 
were  b'ght  and  thin,  Respecting  taste  and  touch,  he  gave 
no  farther  explanation  than  his  general  doctrine  of  effluvia 
and  pores : he  seems  to  have  thought  that  such  interpenetra- 
tion was  intelligible  by  itself,  since  here  was  immediate  and 
actual  contact.  Generally,  in  respect  to  all  the  senses,  he 
laid  it  down  that  pleasure  ensued  when  the  matter  which 
flows  in  was  not  merely  fitted  in  point  of  structure  to  pene- 
trate the  interior  pores  or  ducts  (which  was  the  condition  of 
all  sensation),  but  also  harmonious  with  them  in  respect  to 
elementary  mixture. y 

Empedokles  held  various  opinions  in  common  with  the 


Pythagoreans  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  Orphic 
mysteries — especially  that  of  the  metempsychosis. 
He  represented  himself  as  having  passed  through 
prior  states  of  existence,  as  a boy,  a girl,  a shrub,  a 
bird,  and  a fish.  He  proclaims  it  as  an  obligation 
of  justice,  absolute  and  universal,  not  to  kill  any- 
thing that  had  life : he  denounces  as  an  abomination 
the  sacrificing  or  eating  of  an  animal,  in  whom  per- 


haps  might  dwell  the  soul  of  a deceased  friend  or 
power.  brother.*  His  religious  faith,  however,  and  his 


opinions  about  Gods,  Damons,  and  the  human  soul,  stood 
apart  (mostly  in  a different  poem)  from  his  doctrines  on  kos- 


* Thoophrnst.  Do  £ensu,  b.  9-21. 

Empedoklcs  described  the  car  under 
the  metaphor  of  at ipKivov  b(oy,  “ the 
fleshy  branch.” 

y Thoophrast.  De  Sensu,  b.  9,  10. 

The  criticisms  of  Theophrastus  upon 
this  theory  of  Empedokles  are  extremely 
interesting,  as  illustrating  the  change 
in  the  Grecian  physiological  point  of 
view  during  a century  and  a half : but 
I reserve  them  until  I come  to  the 
Aristotelian  age.  I may  remark,  how- 
ever, that  Theophrastus.  disputing  the 
doctrine  of  sensory  effluvia  generally, 
disputes  the  existence  of  the  olfac- 


tory effluvia  not  less  than  the  rest 
s.  20}. 

1 Emp.  Fmg.  v.  980-410,  Knrsten ; 
Plutarch,  De  Esu  Camium,  p.  998. 
Aristot.  Rhetoric,  i.  19.  iar\  ydp, 
Hairrfvovrai  *rd*'T«r,  tyvaa  noivbv 
StKauoy  koX  iStKov,  k& v nrjtitpla  irpbs 

aAA^Aour  Koivuyla  avvBi]K7] 

*Ep.irt6oK\Tjs  \*yci  irtp}  rov 
KTtiytiy  t b f/A^vxov'  rouro  ykp  oe, 
rtai  fit v Stjcctioi',  rial  8’  ow  btKtuov , 
"AAA a rb  warnin'  rogigor,  Sia  r tvpvy.*- 
ioms 

\l9ipoi  Tcrarat,  8ia  r‘  airXtrov  avyijs. 

Sext.  Empiric,  ndv.  Mnthem.  ix.  127. 
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mology  and  physiology.  In  common  with  many  Pythago- 
reans, he  laid  great  stress  on  the  existence  of  Dromons  (of 
intermediate  order  and  power  between  Gods  and  men),  some 
of  whom  had  been  expelled  from  the  Gods  in  consequence  of 
their  crimes,  and  were  condemned  to  pass  a long  period 
of  exile,  as  souls  embodied  in  various  men  or  animals.  He 
laments  the  misery  of  the  human  soul,  in  himself  as  well  as 
in  others,  condemned  to  this  long  period  of  expiatory  degra- 
dation, before  they  could  regain  the  society  of  the  Gods.* 
In  one  of  his  remaining  fragments,  he  announces  himself 
almost  as  a God  upon  earth,  and  professes  his  willingness  as 
well  as  ability  to  impart  to  a favoured  pupil  the  most  won- 
derful gifts — powers  to  excite  or  abate  the  winds,  to  bring 
about  rain  or  dry  weather,  to  raise  men  from  the  dead.b  He 
was  in  fact  a man  of  universal  pretensions;  not  merely  an 
expositor  of  nature,  but  a rhetorician,  poet,  physician,  pro- 
phet, and  conjuror.  Gorgias  the  rhetor  had  been  personally 
present  at  his  magical  ceremonies.0 

None  of  the  remaining  fragments  of  Empedokles  are  more 
remarkable  than  a few,  in  which  he  deplores  the  CompUlnl  of 
impossibility  of  finding  out  any  great  or  compre- 
hensive  truth,  amidst  the  distraction  and  the  suffer-  Ending  out 
ings  of  our  short  life.  Every  man  took  a different  trulh' 
road,  confiding  only  in  his  own  accidental  experience  or  par- 
ticular impressions ; but  no  man  could  obtain  or  communicate 
satisfaction  about  the  whole/1 

Anaxagoras  of  Klazomenro,  a friend  of  the  Athenian  Peri- 
kles,  and  contemporary  of  Empedokles — was  a man  of  far 
simpler  and  less  ambitious  character:  devoted  to  physical 


* Emp.  Frag.  v.  5-18,  Karst.;  com- 
pare Herod,  ii.  123 ; Plato,  Phaxlrus, 
55,  p.  216  C. ; Plutarch,  De  Lad.  et 
Oaind.  e.  26. 

Plutarch  observes  in  another  place 
on  the  large  proportion  of  religious 
myst  icism  blended  with  the  philosophy 
of  Empedokles — Xoac pa-njr  <patrfidraiv 
*al  Stiiri iaifiovias  4fir\*u  <pi\oir<Mplav 
diri  Uv$ay6pou  Kal  ’E/utcSojcAIovt  Aa- 
tl  /.aAa  8r  &c. 

(Plutarch,  De  Genio  Socrotis,  t.  ix. 
p.  312.) 

VOI,.  I. 


See  Ft.  Ang.  TTkert,  tJchcr  Dacmonen, 
Heroen,  und  Genien,  p.  151. 
b Emp.  Ft.  v.  390-425,  Karat. 
e Diog.  Leert.  viii.  59. 

4 Emp.  Fr.  v.  34. 

ii  fu»|V  ifiitm  nil lot  iifnitriumt 
•J. vunptH , «airvoto  drt’irrai-, 

avrb  (.ow  nurtHmt  OTy  rpoeiniptriv  i*a- 
srwr, 

warrov’  jAavri/itiw  ri  ii  oilov  endyrrai 
nipcif 

aurwv , ovt’  ivibpicra  to6‘  avipdeny  ovr  bra- 
Kowrra 

owrc  voff  wtpiAyjwrd. 

E 
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contemplation  and  geometry,  without  any  of  those  mystical 
Theory  of  pretensions  common  among  the  Pythagoreans.  His 
doctrines  were  set  forth  in  prose,  and  in  the  Ionic 
destruction-  dialect.®  His  theory,  like  all  those  of  his  age,  was 

recognises  ....  • t* 

only  mixture  all-comprehensive  m its  purpose,  starting  from  a 

and  severance  44 

of  pre-exlat- 

lna  kinds  of  # # 

matter.  and  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  had  come  into  those 
appearances  which  were  exhibited  to  sense.  He  agreed 
with  Empedokles  in  departing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Thales  and  other  Ionic  theorists,  who  had  supposed  one 
primordial  matter,  out  of  which,  by  various  transformations, 
other  sensible  things  were  generated — and  into  which,  when 
destroyed,  they  were  again  resolved.  Like  Empedokles,  and 
like  Parmenides  previously,  he  declared  that  generation,  un- 
derstood in  this  sense,  was  a false  and  impossible  notion: 
that  no  existing  tiling  could  have  been  generated,  or  could  be 
destroyed,  or  could  undergo  real  transformation  into  any 
other  thing  different  from  wliat  it  was/  Existing  things 
were  what  they  were,  possessing  their  several  inherent  pro- 
perties: there  could  be  no  generation  except  the  putting 
together  of  these  things  in  various  compounds,  nor  any  de- 
struction except  the  breaking  up  of  such  compounds,  nor  any 
transformation  except  the  substitution  of  one  compound  for 
another. 

But  Anaxagoras  did  not  accept  the  Empedoklean  four 
Homa-omo-  elements  as  the  sum  total  of  first  substances.  He 

rie*—  small  _ 

panicle#  of  reckoned  all  the  different  sorts  of  matter  as  original 

diverse  kind#  , • ° 

mb^t^  an<*  Pnm0eval  existences:  he  supposed  them  all  to 
ther-  lie  ready  made,  in  portions  of  all  sizes,  whereof 
there  was  no  greatest  and  no  least.*  Particles  of  the 


supposed  beginning,  and  shewing  how  heaven,  earth. 


• Aristotcl.  Ethic.  Eudem.  i.  4,  5; 
Diogen.  Laert  ii.  10. 

f Anaxagor.  Fr.  22,  p.  135,  ed.  Schau- 
bach. 


rb  bk  ylvtrOou  Kal  &T6x\vcr$ai  ovk 
dpdws  yoplfaucriy  ol  *E\\riy*s.  Oubiy 
ybp  XPVP*  y (y*rcu , ou$$  ajr<iAAuTflu, 
aXA’  4r’  Htrrosy  xPVf^ruy  Mpplffyc- 
to/  t«  Kal  biaKpiverac  Kal  ovtccs  ttv 
opdus  Ka\otfv  t6  rt  ylvtaQai  avfifxltr- 
yurdcu  icai  rb  iur6\\v<r0<u  bioutplytadai. 
* Anaxag.  Fr.  5,  ed.  Schaub. 


T4  bpoioptpii  are  the  primordial  par- 
ticles themselves : Spoiopipila  is  tbo 
abstract  word  formed  from  this  concrete 
— existence  in  the  form  or  condition  of 
Sfxoiopiprj.  Each  distiuct  substance  has 
its  own  &poiofA«prjy  little  particles  liko 
each  other,  and  each  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  the  substance.  But 
the  state  called  duoiuutptia  pervades 
all  substances  (Marbach,  Ivehrbuch 
der  Gescliichte  der  Philosophic,  s.  53, 
note  3). 
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same  sort  ho  called  Homceomeries : the  aggregates  of  which 
formed  bodies  of  like  parts;  wherein  the  parts  were  like 
each  other  and  like  the  whole.  Flesh,  bone,  blood,  tire,h 
earth,  water,  gold,  &c.,  were  aggregations  of  particles  mostly 
similar,  in  which  each  particle  was  not  less  flesh,  bone,  and 
blood,  than  the  whole  mass. 

But  while  Anaxagoras  held  that  each  of  these  Homoeome- 
ries 1 was  a special  sort  of  matter  with  its  own  properties,  and 
each  of  them  unlike  every  other : he  held  farther  the  peculiar 
doctrine,  that  no  one  of  them  could  have  an  existence  apart 
from  the  rest.  Every  thing  was  mixed  with  every  thing : 
each  included  in  itself  all  the  others : not  one  of  them  could 
be  obtained  pure  and  unmixed.  This  was  true  of  any  portion 
however  small.  Tho  visible  and  tangible  bodies  around  us 
affected  our  senses,  and  received  their  denominations  accord- 
ing to  that  one  peculiar  matter  of  which  they  possessed  a 
decided  preponderance  and  prominence.  But  each  of  them 
included  in  itself  all  the  other  matters,  real  and  inseparable, 
although  latent.k 

In  the  beginning  (said  Anaxagoras)  all  things  (all  sorts  of 
matter)  were  together,  in  one  mass  or  mixture.  In-  Fin*  comti- 
finitely  numerous  and  infinite  in  diversity  of  magni-  i^ube'JJS 
tude,  they  were  so  packet!  and  confounded  together  rieU«w  of 
that  no  one  could  be  distinguished  from  the  rest: 
no  definite  figure,  or  colour,  or  other  property,  could  fusion.  Noun, 
manifest  itself.  Nothing  was  distinguishable  except  *uuna  from 


h Lucretius,  i 836. 

“ Nunc  et  Anaxagor*  ecru  lemur  Horaoeome- 
riam. 

Quam  tined  tnemorant,  ncc  nostri  dloc re 

Uncut 

Conccdit  nebi*  pairtl  sormonis  egestas.” 

Lucretius  calls  this  theory  Bomceo- 
merift,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
name  must  have  been  bestowed  upon 
it  by  its  author.  Zeller  and  several 
others  after  Schleiermacher  conceive 
the  name  to  date  first  from  Aristotle 
and  his  physiological  classification. 
But  what  other  name  was  so  natural 
or  likely  for  Anaxagoras  himself  to 
choose? 

1 Anaxag.  Fr.  8 ; Schaub.  p.  101 ; 
compare  p.  113.  Zrtpoy  Si  ovS4y  4<rriy 
Zfioiov  ouSty)  6lX\ (f>.  'AAA*  $ri(p  irAficrra 


tvi,  ravra  4ySrj\6rara  ty  f-KcurrSy  4<rri 
Kal  Ijy. 

k Lucretius,  i.  875. 

“Id  quod  Anaxagoras  sibl  sum  It,  ut  omnibus 
omnes 

Res  putet  I mm  latas  rebus  latitare,  sod  illud 
Apparere  unum,  cujus  sint  plurla  mista, 

Kt  magi'*  In  promptu  primAquc  In  sede  locata.” 

j Aristotol.  Physic,  i.  4-3.  Aib  <f>atrl 
xay  iv  itovt!  ptplxdai,  Si6n  iray  4k 
irarr&y  iupw v yiyvipuyoy’  <palyt<r$cu  Si 
Sta<p4poyra  Kal  trpoaayopfvfadai  «T«pa 
dAAVjAaji',  4k  rov  p&kurra  {nrtp4xovrost 
8<A  rb  irA^^or  4y  ttj  ro»y  beirtipmv 
tiXiKpivSos  piv  yap  oAov  Acuicbr  f)  p4\av 
fl  <rt ipKa  1)  barovy,  ovk  tlyai'  Srov  Si 
x\f?<rroy  tKcurror  fx*l>  ^ovro  Soku*  flycu 
rfyy  <pv<riv  rov  irpdypLaros — also  Aristot. 
De  Ccelo,  iii.  3 ; Gen.  Corr.  i.  1. 

E 2 
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>11  or  them,  the  infinite  mass  of  Air  and  /Ether  (Fire),  which 
surrounded  the  mixed  mass  and  kept  it  together.1 
Thus  all  things  continued  for  an  infinite  time  in  a 
tho  con»titu.  state  of  rest  and  nullity.  The  fundamental  con- 

cnt  particle*  . t _ _ _ _ 

in  movement,  tranes, — wet,  dry,  hot,  cold,  light,  dark,  dense, 
rare, — in  their  intimate  contact  neutralised  each  other.® 
Upon  this  inert  mass  supervened  the  agency  of  Nous  or  mind. 
The  cliaracteristic  virtue  of  mind  was,  that  it  alone  was  com- 
pletely distinct,  peculiar,  pure  in  itself,  unmixed  with  any 
thing  else : thus  marked  out  from  all  other  tilings  which  were 
indissolubly  mingled  with  each  other.  Having  no  communion 
of  nature  with  other  things,  it  was  noway  acted  upon  by 
them,  but  was  its  own  master  or  autocratic,  and  was  of  very 
great  force.  It  was  moreover  the  thinnest  and  purest  of  all 
things;  possessing  complete  knowledge  respecting  all  other 
things.  It  was  like  to  itself  throughout — the  greater  mani- 
festations of  mind  similar  to  the  less.” 

But  though  other  things  could  not  act  upon  mind,  mind 
Movement  of  could  act  upon  them.  It  first  originated  movement 
tho  m*»,  ori-  in  the  quiescent  mass.  The  movement  impressed 
Sous  on  a was  that  of  rotation,  which  first  began  on  a small 
but  gradually  scale,  then  gradually  extended  itself  around,  be- 

cxU’udiuK  it-  . D I . - 

wir.  Like  coming  more  efficacious  as  it  extended,  and  still 

particle*  con-  . , _ , _ 

grcgate  to-  continuing  to  extend  itself  around  more  and  more. 

1 Anaxag.  Frag.  1 ; Sehaub.  p.  65.  | and  Do  Ccolo,  iii.  301,  a.  12,  *ki»4- 

’Opov  irdvra  xp%tlara  dirtipa  Kal  ra/y  yap  &px*rai  (Anaxagoras;  Kocrpo- 
ir\7}0oj  koI  (rpiKobrijra.  Kal  ydp  rb  lrottlv. 

trptKpbv  Airttpoy  qv.  Kal  irdyrwv  dpov  n Anaxag.  Fr.  8,  p.  100,  Sclrnub. 
iiyrwv  oiibty  t6bif\oy  inrb  trputpd-  T<k  p ky  &XXa  vayrbs  poipav  tx*1’ 
T7/T05.  ndyra  y dp  difp  rt  Kal  al&T)p  itrrly  Hirupoy  Kal  avron par'd  ko! 

KaT«<x<*'»  bptpirtpa  iwftpa  Idvra.  Taura  pipinrai  ovbty)  xP^MaTI»  Xd  pdvos 
y dp  ptytara  tytanv  iv  rots  trvpxcuri  j aurbs  4<p'  iulnov  ktrrly.  Et  pii  ydp 
rrX-fiOti  rt  Kal  ptykOtt.  I 4<p*  iu'Orov  %y,  a\\d  rttp  ipipttcr o 

The  first  three  words — bpov  jrdvra  &XX<p,  p trfix*y  dy  axdyrcay  xpvpdrocy, 
Xfrhp&Tct — were  tlio  commencement  of  eftrep  4p4putr6  rc<p — Kal  4k& Xv*v  tty 
the  Anaxagorean  treatise,  and  worm  avrby  rd  (rvpptptyptya,  &<rr « prjbtybs 
more  recollected  and  cited  than  any  xfr^tLaroi  Kparuy  bpolus,  Kal  p6yoy 
other  words  in  it.  See  Fragin.  16,  idvra  4<p'  itcirrov.  ’Earl  ydp  Xtirrb- 
17,  Schaubach,  and  p.  66-68.  Ari-  rar6y  rt  wdvrwv  xPVpAtwv  koI  tcuBa - 
fjtotlo  calls  this  primeval  chaos  rb  pwrarov , koI  yvwpi\v  i rep!  itayrbs  ratrav 
ply  pa.  ■ T<rx<(,  ko!  Itrxbtt  piyttrrov. 

m Anax.  Frag.  6,  Sclmub.  p.  07 ; Compare  Plato,  Kratylus,  c.  65,  p. 
Artatotel.  Physic,  i.  4 p.  187,  a,  with  the  413,  c.  vovv  ainotepdropa  xal  ovbtvl 
commentary  of  Simplikius  ap.  Scholia,  ptptyptvov  (8  \4yti  ’A va^aydpas). 
p.  335 ; Brandis  also,  iii.  203,  a.  25 ; 
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Through  the  prodigious  velocity  of  this  rotation,  a Keu*r~<ti»- 
separation  was  effected  of  those  things  which  had  asp-wu™ 
been  hitherto  undistiuguishably  huddled  together.0 
Dense  was  detached  from  rare,  cold  from  hot,  dark  from 
light,  dry  from  wet.p  The  Homceomeric  particles  congre- 
gated together,  each  to  its  like ; so  that  bodies  were  formed — 
definite  and  distinguishable  aggregates,  possessing  such  a pre- 
ponderance of  some  one  ingredient  as  to  bring  it  into  clear 
manifestation.'!  But  while  the  decomposition  of  the  multi- 
farious mass  was  thus  carried  far  enough  to  produce  distinct 
bodies,  each  of  them  specialised,  knowable,  and  regular — still 
the  separation  can  never  be  complete,  nor  can  any  one  thing 
be  “ cut  away  as  with  a hatchet  ” from  the  rest.  Each  thing, 
great  or  small,  must  always  contain  in  itself  a proportion  or 
trace,  latent  if  not  manifest,  of  every  thing  else.r  Nothing 
except  mind  can  be  thoroughly  pure  and  unmixed. 

Nevertheless  other  tilings  approximate  in  different  degrees 
to  purity,  according  as  they  possess  a more  or  less 
decided  preponderance  of  some  few  ingredients  over  «pt  n?4>x 
the  remaining  multitude.  Thus  flesh,  bone,  and  tir»urpnr«or 
other  similar  portions  of  the  animal  organism,  were  i»>i  oti.or 
(according  to  Anaxagoras)  more  nearly  pure  (with  i* 
one  constituent  more  thoroughly  preponderant,  and  ciVih,  tSS] 
all  other  coexistent  natures  more  thoroughly  sub-  or 

ordinate  and  latent)  than  the  four  Empedoklean 
elements,  Air,  Fire,  Earth,  &c. ; which  were  compounds 
wherein  many  of  the  numerous  ingredients  present  were 
equally  effective,  so  that  the  manifestations  were  more  con- 


° Anaxag.  Fr.  8,  p.  100,  Sch.  Kal 
vyjs  ir«pix»pi70’ioj  rris  (vfixdarjs  rods 
iKpdryatv,  &<rrt  xipix<*>pTi<rai  t V dp- 
Xh*-  Kal  xporrov  anh  rod  ffptKpod 
Ijp^aro  v* pixofprjffai,  fxttrt  x\ *■«- 
pixwptti,  «ral  x*pixt*py<r*i  M x\*7 on 
Kal  rd  ffvpp.i(ry6p<ya  Ka\  dvoKpivopava 
Kal  &ia.Kpiv6p.cvay  xdvra,  fyvw  vod  s. 

Also  Ft.  18,  p.  129;  Fr.  21,  p.  134, 
Schau. 

p Anaxag.  Fr.  8-19,  Sehaubach. 

* Anaxag.  Fr.  8,  p.  101,  Schaub. 
5 rt<p  wKtiara  In,  ravra  ivbi\\6rara  %v 
7k acrov  i<rrt  Kal  Paeudo-Origeu. 


Philoeophumcn.  8.  re  fxtri- 

X«iv  *ra  xavra  bxb  rod  rod  Kivovptva^ 
<xvv*\6uv  r«  rd  uoia,  &c.  Simplikius 
od  Aristnt.  Physio,  i.  p.  188,  a.  13 
(p.  337,  Bohol.  Brandis). 

r Aristotol.  Physic,  iii.  4,  5,  p.  203, 
a.  23,  briobv  p.6piov  tlvau  6/xolats  fiiy/xa 
rtp  xdvr i,  Ac.  Anaxag.  Fr.  16,  p.  126, 
Schaub. 

Anaxag.  Fr.  11,  p.  119,  Schaub.  ob 
KtX^PlcrrCU  b)  K6(TfXtf}y  OuSf 

&xokJ Koxrat  xeAfKd,  &c.  Frag. 
12,  p.  122.  lv  xayrl  xdvray  ob Si  x°°~ 
pis  i<rnv  thou. — Fr.  15,  p.  125. 
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fused  and  complicated.  In  this  way  the  four  Empedoklean 
elements  formed  a vast  seed-magazine,  out  of  which  many 
distinct  developments  might  take  place,  of  ingredients  all  pre- 
existing within  it.  Air  and  Fire  appeared  to  generate  many 
new  products,  while  flesh  and  bone  did  not."  Amidst  all 
these  changes,  however,  the  infinite  total  mass  remained  the 
same,  neither  increased  nor  diminished.* 

In  comparing  the  theory  of  Anaxagoras  with  that  of  Em- 
Theory  of  pedokles,  we  perceive  that  both  of  them  denied  not 

Anaxagoras,  A 1 . . _ . 

TOmpared  f only  the  generation  ot  new  matter  out  of  nothing 
Empedokies.  (in  which  denial  all  the  ancient  physical  philo- 
sophers concurred),  but  also  the  transformation  of  one  form 


• Aristotle,  in  two  places  (De  Ccelo,  words  (Tav<rirfpplav)  ore  fully  illus- 
iii.  3,  p.  302,  a.  28,  and  Gen.  et  G»rr.  trated  by  a portion  of  the  other  passage, 
i.  1,  p.  314,  a.  8)  appears  to  state  that  De  CojIo,  iii.  3,  kipa  sal  xvp  ply  pa 
Anaxagoras  regarded  flesh  and  bone  as  rovruty  the  Homteoineries,  such  as 
simple  and  elementary : air,  tire,  and  flesh  and  blood)  sal  tup  AaAw*'  erir«p- 
e&rth,  as  eomjiouuds  from  these  and  pdrwy  vdvrajv'  tlvau  ykp  iKdrtpuv  av- 
other  Homouoraeri(*s.  So  Zeller  (Gosch.  i&v  kopdrwv  dpoioptpwv  w dvrwy 
Philos,  v.  i.  p.  670,  ed.  2),  with  Ritter,  typoiapivvy'  Si b sal  yiyytaOai  irdvra 
and  others,  understand  him.  Scliau-  Ik  tovtm. 

bneh  (Anax.  Fr.  p.  81,  82)  dissents  Now  it  can  hardly  he  said  tliat 
from  this  opinion,  but  does  not  give  a Anaxagoras  rccoguised  one  set  of 
clear  explanation.  Another  passnge  of  , bodies  as  simple  and  elementary,  and 
Aristotle  (Metaphys.  i.  3,  p.  084,  a.  11)  1 that  Empedotles  recognised  another 
appears  to  contradict  the  above  two  set  of  bodies  as  such.  Anaxagoras  ex- 
passages,  and  to  put  fire  and  water,  in  preasly  denied  aU  simple  bodies.  In 
tlio  Anaxagoreau  theory,  in  the  same  his  theory,  all  bodies  were  compound  : 
general  category  as  flesh  and  bone : Nous  alone  formed  an  exception. 
Uie  explanatory  note  of  Bonitz,  who  Everything  existed  in  everything.  But 
tries  to  show  that  the  passage  in  the  they  were  compounds  in  which  jior- 
Metaphysica  is  in  harmony  with  the  tides  of  one  sort,  or  of  a definite  nura* 
other  two  above  named  passages,  seems  ber  of  sorts,  liad  come  together  into 
to  me  not  satisfactory.  such  positive  and  marked  action,  as 

Lucretius  (i.  841,  referred  to  in  a practically  to  nullify  the  remainder, 
previous  note)  numbers  flesh,  bone,  The  generation  of  the  Homouomcrio 
Are,  and  water,  all  among  the  Anaxa-  aggregate  was  by  disengaging  these 
goreau  Homceomeries ; and  I cannot  like  particles  from  the  confused  mix- 
but  think  that  Aristotle,  in  contrast-  ture  in  which  their  agency  liad  before 
ing  Anaxagoras  with  Empedoklcs,  has  lain  buried  (yi  year  is,  (k  (pay  ct  is  pdvoy 
applied  to  the  former  language  which  nal  ( KKpieis  tov  -wplv  Kpinrropivou. 
could  only  have  been  used  by  the  Simplikius  ap.  Schaub.  Anax.  Fr.  p. 
latter.  'Evayrloos  Si  <palvovrcu  Aiyorrcs  115).  The  Homceomeric  aggregates  or 
oi  it€p\  'Ava£ay6pay  rots  ir epl  ’Epwe-  bodies  were  infinite  in  numW‘r  : for  in- 
SoKAia.  'O  pi v ydp  (Emp.)  tpTjo’i  wvp  i gradients  might  be  disengaged  and  re- 
*al  SScop  xal  a (pa  Ka l yrjy  <rroix**a  j combined  in  countless  ways,  so  that  the 
Ti<r<rapa  kcu  airAa  tlvai,  paAAov  fi  aapKa  , result  should  always  be  some  positive 
Ka i otrrovy  sal  rk  roiavra  ruy  dpoio-  and  definite  manifestations.  Considered 
p* puv.  Ot  5^  (Anaxag.)  Taera  piv  in  reference  to  the  Honi<eomerie  body, 
airAa  sal  orotxtia,  yrjy  Si  sal  irup  koI  4 the  constituent  particles  might  in  a 
kipa  truydera'  waytnrcpplay  ykp  tlyai  t certain  sense  be  called  elements. 
toi/tw*'.  (Gen.  Coit.  1.  1.)  The  last  1 Anaxag.  Fr.  14,  p.  125,  Schaub. 
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of  matter  into  others,  which  had  been  affirmed  by  Thales 
and  others.  Both  of  them  laid  down  as  a basis  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  in  a variety  of  primordial  forms.  They 
maintained  that  what  others  called  generation  or  transforma- 
tion, was  only  a combination  or  separation  of  these  pre- 
existing materials,  in  great  diversity  of  ratios.  Of  such 
primordial  forms  of  matter  Empedokles  recognised  only  four, 
the  so-called  Elements;  each  simple  and  radically  distinct 
from  the  others,  and  capable  of  existing  apart  from  them, 
though  capable  also  of  being  combined  with  them.  Anaxa- 
goras recognised  primordial  forms  of  matter  in  indefinite 
number,  with  an  infinite  or  indefinite  stock  of  particles  of 
each ; but  no  one  form  of  matter  (except  Nous)  capable  of 
being  entirely  severed  from  the  remainder.  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  every  individual  body  in  nature,  particles  of  all  the 
different  forms  were  combined ; but  some  one  or  a few  forms 
were  preponderant  and  manifest,  all  the  others  overlaid  and 
latent.  Herein  consisted  the  difference  between  one  body 
and  another.  The  Homoeomerie  body  was  one  in  which  a 
confluence  of  like  particles  had  taken  place  so  numerous  and 
powerful,  as  to  submerge  all  the  coexistent  particles  of  other 
sorts.  The  majority  thus  passed  for  the  whole,  the  various 
minorities  not  being  allowed  to  manifest  themselves,  yet  not 
for  that  reason  ceasing  to  exist : a type  of  human  society  as 
usually  constituted,  wherein  6ome  one  vein  of  sentiment, 
ethical,  aesthetical,  religious,  political,  &c.,  acquires  such 
omnipotence  as  to  impose  silence  on  dissentients,  who  are 
supposed  not  to  exist  because  they  cannot  proclaim  them- 
selves without  ruin. 

The  hypothesis  of  multifarious  forms  of  matter,  latent  yet 
still  real  and  recoverable,  appears  to  have  been 

* * Suggested 

suggested  to  Anaxagoras  mainly  by  the  phenomena 
of  animal  nutrition."  The  bread  and  meat  on  “""a*1  »®tn- 

tfon. 

which  we  feed  nourishes  all  the  different  parts  of 

our  body — blood,  flesh,  bones,  ligaments,  veins,  trachea,  hair, 

&c.  The  nutriment  must  contain  in  itself  different  matters 

“ See  a remarkable  passage  in  Plutarch,  Placit.  Philoaoph.  i.  3. 
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homogeneous  with  all  these  tissues  and  organs;  though  we 
cannot  see  such  matters,  our  reason  tells  us  that  they  must  be 
there.  This  physiological  divination  is  interesting  from  its 
general  approximation  towards  the  results  of  modem  analysis. 
Both  Empedokles  and  Anaxagoras  begin  their  constructive 
process  from  a shite  of  stagnation  and  confusion 
ST’u.  ultil  tantamount  to  Chaos ; which  is  not  so  much  active 
aJid^Anaxft-  discord,  (as  Ovid  paints  it)  as  rest  and  nullity  arising 
inn  agency,  from  the  equilibrium  of  opposite  forces.  The  chaos 

dlfferrat  In  1 . . 0 1 , lx*  /» 

one  from  the  of  Anaxagoras  is  in  fact  almost  a reproduction  ot 

other  theory.  . , 

the  Infinite  of  Anaximander.1  But  Anaxagoras  as 
well  as  Empedokles  enlarged  his  hypothesis  by  introducing 
(what  had  not  occurred  or  did  not  seem  necessary  to  Anaxi- 
mander) a special  and  separate  agency  for  eliciting  positive 
movement  and  development  out  of  the  negative  and  stationary 
Chaos.  The  Nous  or  Mind  is  the  agency  selected  for  this 
purpose  by  Anaxagoras : Love  and  Enmity  by  Empedokles. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  initiate  the  rotatory  cosmical 
motion ; upon  which  follows  as  well  the  partial  disgregation 
of  the  chaotic  mass,  as  the  congregation  of  like  particles  of  it 
towards  each  other. 

The  Nous  of  Anaxagoras  was  understood  by  later  writers  as 
a God;*  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  fragments  now 
inm£  °rK»tu-  remaining  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  author  him- 
Am.vim.nw  self  conceived  it  in  that  manner — or  that  he  projiosed 

—how  under-  . . . _ _ . , * 

«tood  by  it  (according  to  Aristotle  s expression  *)  as  the  cause 
tended  by  that  was  good  in  the  world,  assigning  other 

him»eifuraB  aSenc*es  the  causes  of  all  evil.  It  is  not  charac- 
terised by  him  as  a person — not  so  much  as  the 
Love  and  Enmity  of  Empedokles.  It  is  not  one  but  multi- 
tudinous, and  all  its  separate  manifestations  are  alike,  differ- 
ing only  as  greater  or  less.  It  is  in  fact  identical  with  the 


* Thin  is  a just  comparison  of  Theo- 
phrastus. See  the  passage  from  his 
<pvtriK itrropla , referred  to  by  Sim- 
plikitis  ad  Aristot.  Physic,  i.  p.  187,  a. 
21  (p.  835,  Schol.  Brand.). 

y Cicero,  Aeadem.  iv.  37 ; Sext.  Em- 
piric. adv.  Muthematiooe,  ix.  6,  t by  p.iv 


vovr y 8s  tear*  avrbv  Bfbs,  &c. 

Compare  Schauboch,  Anax.  Frag, 
p.  153. 

* Aristot.  Metaphys.  A.  p.984,  b.  17. 
He  praises  Anaxagoras  for  this,  oTov 
vJi<pwy  trap'  UKrj  \ty otrras  rovs  xp6- 
Ttpuv,  &c. 
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soul,  the  vital  principle,  or  vitality,  belonging  not  only  to  all 
men  and  animals,  but  to  all  plants  also.1  It  is  one  substance, 
or  form  of  matter  among  the  rest,  but  thinner  than  all  of 
them  (thinner  than  even  fire  or  air),  and  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  being  absolutely  unmixed.  It  has 
moving  power  and  knowledge,  like  the  Air  of  Diogenes  the 
Apolloniate : it  initiates  movement ; and  it  knows  about  all 
the  things  which  either  pass  into  or  pass  out  of  combination. 
It  disposes  or  puts  in  order  all  things  that  were,  are,  or  will 
be ; but  it  effects  this  only  by  acting  as  a fermenting  principle, 
to  break  up  the  huddled  mass,  and  to  initiate  rotatory  motion, 
at  first  only  on  a small  scale,  then  gradually  increasing.  Ro- 
tation having  onco  begun,  and  the  mass  having  been  as  it 
were  unpacked  and  liberated,  the  component  Homceomeries 
are  represented  as  coming  together  by  their  own  inherent 
attraction.b  The  Anaxagorean  Nous  introduces  order  and 
symmetry  into  Nature,  simply  by  stirring  up  rotatory  motion 
in  the  inert  mass,  so  as  to  release  the  Homceomeries  from 
prison.  It  originates  and  maintains  the  great  eosmical  fact 
of  rotatory  motion ; which  variety  of  motion,  from  its  perfect 
regularity  and  sameness,  is  declared  by  Plato  also  to  be  the 
one  most  consonant  to  Reason  and  Intelligence0  Such  rota- 
tion being  once  set  on  foot,  the  other  phenomena  of  the 
universe  are  supposed  to  be  determined  by  its  influence,  and 
by  their  own  tendencies  and  properties  besides : but  there  is 
no  farther  agency  of  Nous,  which  only  knows  these  phenomena 
as  and  when  they  occur.  Anaxagoras  tried  to  explain  them 
as  well  as  he  could  ; not  by  reference  to  final  causes,  nor  by 

* Aristotelea  (or  Paeudo-Aristot.)  Do  facta  eat  ...  . Matorira  antera  pro- 
Plantis,  i.  1.  | >ri;c  insunt  vires:  proprio  silo  ponder© 

Aristot.  De  Anim&,  i.  2,  G5-6-13.  nsec,  qua)  mentis  vi  ninta  et  eocreta 

Aristotle  says  that  the  languago  of  sunt,  feruntur  in  cum  locum,  quo  nuno 
Anaxagoras  about  vous  and  "'as  sunt.” 

not  perfectly  clear  or  consistent.  But  Compare  Alexnnd.  Aphmd.  ap.  Scho- 
it  (as  ms  also  from  Plato  De  Legg.  xii.  lia  ad  Aristot.  Physic,  ii.  p.  194,  a. 
p.  907,  B,  that  Anaxagoras  made  no  fSchol.  p.  348  a Brandis),  Marlnch, 
distinction  between  eoOr  and  ilfvx^l.  Lehrbuch  der  Qesch.  Philos,  s.  54,  noto 
Compare  Plato,  Kmtylus,  p.  100  A.  2,  p.  82 : Preller,  Hist.  Phil,  ex  fontibua 

h Annxng.  Fr.  8,  and  Schauhoch’s  contexta,  s.  53,  with  his  comment. 
Comm.  p.  112-150.  e Plato,  Pliaedo,  c.  107,  108,  p.  98  ; 

“ Mens  erat  id,  quod  movebat  molcm  ' Plato,  De  Legg.  xii.  p.  907  B;  Aristot. 
homeeomeriarmn  : nac  mtione, per hunc  Metaphya.  A.  4,  p.  985,  b.  18,  Plato, 
motum  h monte  cxritatum,  secretio  Turneus,  34  A,  88  E. 
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assuming  good  purposes  of  Nous  which  each  combination 
was  intended  to  answer — but  by  physical  analogies,  well  or  ill 
chosen,  and  especially  by  the  working  of  the  grand  cosmical 
rotation."1 

This  we  learn  from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  blame  Anaxa- 
goras for  inconsistency  in  deserting  his  own  hypothesis,  and 
puto  ami  in  invoking  explanations  from  physical  agencies,  to 
wam'.-' Anai-  the  neglect  of  Nous  and  its  supposed  optimising 
Swriin*  his  purposes.  But  Anaxagoras,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
own  theory,  ^y  )ijs  remaining  fragments,  seems  not  to  have 
committed  any  such  inconsistency.  He  did  not  proclaim  his 
Nous  to  be  a powerful  extra-cosmical  Architect,  like  the 
Demiurgus  of  Plato — nor  an  intra-cosmical,  immanent,  un- 
deliberating, instinct  (such  as  Aristotle  calls  Nature),  tending 
towards  the  production  and  renewal  of  regular  forms  and 
conjunctions,  yet  operating  along  with  other  agencies  which 
produced  concomitants  irregular,  unpredictable,  often  even 
obstructive  and  monstrous.  Anaxagoras  appears  to  conceive 
his  Nous  as  one  among  numerous  other  real  agents  in 
Nature,  material  like  the  rest,  yet  differing  from  the  rest 
as  being  powerful,  simple,  and  pure  from  all  mixture,*  as 
being  endued  with  universal  cognizance,  as  being  the  earliest 
to  act  in  point  of  time,  and  as  furnishing  the  primary  con- 
dition to  the  activity  of  the  rest  by  setting  on  foot  the 
cosmical  rotation.  The  Homoeomeries  are  coetemal  with, 


d Aristoph.  Nub.  380,  828.  al$4pios 
Afyos — Atyor  &aai\«v(i,  rbv  A? 
Kt)\oku% — the  sting  of  which  applies 
to  Anaxagoras  and  his  doctrines — 
Anaxagoras  Siyous  nyas  ayofa-ovs  hva- 
lurypatpwv  — t p rod  vov  awpa^lcf.  iral 
avoia  (Clemens  Alexandria  Stromat.  ii. 
p.  304). 

To  root*  (in  the  active  sense,  t.  e.  to 
cause  movement  in)  and  to  Imoic,  arc 
the  two  attributes  of  the  Anaxngorean 
NoC*  (Aristotel.  De  Anima,  i.  2.  p. 
405,  a.  18j. 

* Anaxagoras,  Fr.  8,  p.  100,  Schauta 

«(TTi  yap  ArirroTaroi'  « jravTwK  XPVt** rur,  4c. 

This  means,  not  that  yovs  was  unex- 
tended or  immaterial,  but  that  it  was 
thinner  or  more  subtle  than  cither  fire 


or  air.  Heraklcitus  regarded  rb  rtpU- 
Xov  as  \uyiK by  Kal  <ppfvi)pts.  Dio- 
gcno8  of  AitolloDia  considered  air  as 
endued  with  cognition,  and  as  im- 
parting cognition  by  being  inhaled. 
Compare  Plutarch,  Do  Placit  Philos, 
iv.  3. 

1 cannot  think,  with  Briicker  (Hist. 
Philosop.  part  ii.  b.  ii.  De  ScotA  IonicA, 
p.  504,  ed.  2nd  , and  with  Tennemann, 
Ges.  Ph.  i.  8,  p.  312,  that  Anaxagoras 
was  44  primus  qtii  Dei  ideam  inter 
Grtecos  h materinlitnte  quasi  purifica- 
vit,”  &c.  I agree  rather  with  Zeller 
Gesch.  der  Philos,  i.  p.  680-083,  rd. 
2nd),  that  the  Anaxngorean  Nous  is 
not  conceived  as  hnving  either  imma- 
teriality or  personality. 
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if  not  anterior  to,  Nous.  They  have  laws  and  properties 
of  their  own,  which  they  follow,  when  once  liberated,  without 
waiting  for  the  dictation  of  Nous.  What  they  do  is  known  by, 
but  not  ordered  by,  Nous/  It  is  therefore  no  inconsistency  in 
Anaxagoras  that  he  assigns  to  mind  one  distinct  and  peculiar 
agency,  but  nothing  more ; and  that  when  trying  to  explain 
the  variety  of  phenomena  he  makes  reference  to  other  physical 
agencies,  as  the  case  seems  to  require.® 

In  describing  the  formation  of  the  Kosmos,  Anaxagoras 
supposed,  that  as  a consequence  of  the  rotation  Astronomy 
initiated  by  mind,  the  primitive  chaos  broke  up. 

“The  Dense,  Wret,  Cold,  Dark,  Heavy,  came  to-  Rur“' 
gether  into  the  place  where  now  Earth  is : Hot,  Dry, 
Hare,  Light,  Bright,  departed  to  the  exterior  region  of  the 
revolving  /Ether.” h In  such  separation  each  followed  its 
spontaneous  and  inherent  tendency.  Water  was  disengaged 
from  air  and  clouds,  earth  from  water : earth  was  still  farther 
consolidated  into  stones  by  cold.1  Earth  remained  stationary 
in  the  centre,  while  firo  and  air  were  borne  round  it  by  the 
force  and  violence  of  the  rotatory  movement.  The  celestial 
bodies — .Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars — were  solid  bodies  analogous 
to  the  earth,  either  caught  originally  in  the  whirl  of  the 
rotatory  movement,  or  torn  from  the  substance  of  the  earth 
and  carried  away  into  the  outer  region  of  rotation/  They 
were  rendered  hot  and  luminous  by  the  fiery  fluid  in  the 
rapid  whirl  of  which  they  were  hurried  along.  The  Sun  was 
a stone  thus  made  red-hot,  larger  than  Peloponnesus : the 
Moon  was  of  earthy  matter,  nearer  to  the  Earth,  deriving  its 
light  from  the  Sun,  and  including  not  merely  plains  and 
mountains  but  also  cities  and  inhabitants.”  Of  the  planetary 

f Siraplikius,  in  Physic.  Aristot.  p.  h Anaxag.  Fr.  19,  p.  131,  Schaub. ; 
73.  koI  ‘Ava£ay 6pas  5t  rbv  vovv  Ichras,  compare  Fr.  6,  p.  97 ; Diogeu.  Loert. 
fit  Q-qffiv  E CSrj/xos,  koI  airr  opart  fa  v rh  ii.  8. 

iroAAi  <rvvl<m\eiv,  1 Anaxag.  Fr.  20,  p.  133,  Schau. 

* Dkogen.  Laert.  ii.  8.  vovv — dpxV  k See  the  curious  passage  in  Plutarch, 

Kivfjtrtws.  ! Lyaonder  12,  and  Plato,  Ix;gg.  xii.  p. 

Brucker,  Hist.  Philos,  ut  supra.  %‘7  B;  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  12;  Plu- 
44  Scilicet,  Kernel  inducto  in  matcriam  tarch,  Plaeit.  Philos,  ii.  13. 
h.  monte  motu,  Bufticere  putavit  Anax-  ! m Plato,  Kmtyliw,  p.  409  A ; Plato, 
agoras,  juxta  leges  natuno  motOsque,  ' Apol.  So.  c.  14 ; Xenophon,  Mcmorab. 
rerum  ortum  describerc.”  ! iv.  7. 
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movements,  apart  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  Anaxagoras  took  no  notice.”  He  explained  the 
periodical  changes  in  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun  and 
moon  by  resistances  which  they  encountered,  the  former  from 
accumulated  and  condensed  air,  the  latter  from  the  cold.0 
Like  Anaximenes  and  Demokritus,  Anaxagoras  conceived  the 
Earth  as  flut,  round  in  the  surface,  and  not  deep,  resting  on 
and  supported  by  the  air  beneath  it.  Originally  (he  thought) 
the  earth  was  horizontal,  with  the  axis  of  celestial  rotation 
perpendicular,  and  the  north  pole  at  the  zenith,  so  that  this 
rotation  was  then  lateral,  like  that  of  a dome  or  roof ; it  was 
moreover  equable  and  unchanging  with  reference  to  every 
part  of  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  upper  surface,  and  distributed 
light  and  heat  equally  to  every  part.  But  after  a certain 
time  the  Earth  tilted  over  of  its  own  accord  to  the  south, 
thus  lowering  its  southern  half,  raising  the  northern  half,  and 
causing  the  celestial  rotation  to  appear  oblique.* 

Besides  these  doctrines  respecting  the  great  cosmical 

bodies,  Anaxagoras  gave  explanations  of  many 

nu  k.*!oW.  ...  . b , r . , j 

meteoruiogp,  among  the  striking  phenomena  in  geology  and 

physiology.  ° 1 . , i , ,,  . 

meteorology — the  sea,  rivers,  earthquakes,  hurri- 
canes, hail,  snow,  Ac.*1  He  treated  also  of  animals  and  plants 
— their  primary  origin,  and  the  manner  of  their  propagation.1. 
He  thought  that  animals  were  originally  produced  by  the 
hot  and  moist  earth ; but  that  being  once  produced,  the  breeds 
were  continued  by  propagation.  The  seeds  of  plants  he 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  contained  in  the  air,  from 
whence  they  fell  down  to  the  warm  and  moist  earth,  where 
they  took  root  and  sprung  up.*  He  believed  that  all  plants, 


" Sohaubach,  ad  Anax.  Fr.  p.  1G5. 

° Plutarch,  Placit  Philosoph.  ii. 
23. 

p Diogenes  Laert.  ii.  9.  t&  5’  Harpa 
tear  d px&*  OoXoutivs  &(rr* 

Kara  Kopv<p^y  rrjs  yifS  rby  del  <paiv6- 
ptuov  ilvai  lr&XoVy  ijffrtpoy  5f  r^\v  (yijy) 
tyK\i<ny  \a&t7y.  Plutarch, Placit. Phil, 
ii.  8. 

Bchauboch,  ad  Anax.  Fr.  p. 

174-181. 

Among  the  points  to  which  Anax- 
agoras addressed  himself  was  the  an- 


nual inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  in 
^Ethiopia,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
river's  course. — Diodor.  i.  38.  Hero- 
dotus notices  this  opinion  (ii.  22),  cnll- 
iug  it  plausible,  but  false,  yet  without 
naming  any  one  as  its  author.  Com- 
pare  Euripides,  Helen.  3. 

r Aristotel.  De  Generat.  Animal,  iii. 
C,  iv.  1. 

• Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  2 ; 
Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  9 ; Aristot.  Do 
Plantis,  i.  2. 
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as  well  as  all  animals,  had  a certain  measure  of  intelligence 
and  sentiment,  differing  not  in  kind  but  only  in  degree  from 
the  intelligence  and  sentiment  of  men ; whose  superiority  of 
intelligence  was  determined,  to  a great  extent,  by  their  pos- 
session of  hands.*  He  explained  sensation  by  the  action  of 
unlike  upon  unlike  (contrary  to  Empedokles,  who  referred  it 
to  the  action  of  like  upon  like"),  applying  this  doctrine  to 
the  explanation  of  the  five  senses  separately.  But  he  pro- 
nounced the  senses  to  be  sadly  obscure  and  insufficient  as 
means  of  knowledge.  Apparently,  however,  he  did  not 
discard  their  testimony,  nor  assume  any  other  means  of 
knowledge  independent  of  it,  but  supposed  a concomitant  and 
controlling  effort  of  intelligence  as  indispensable  to  compare 
and  judge  between  the  facts  of  sense  when  they  appeared 
contradictory .*  On  this  point,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  his  opinions. 


* Aristot.  Do  Plantis,  i.  1 ; Aristot. 
Pari  Animal,  iv.  10. 

“ Theophrastus,  Do  Scnsu,  sect.  1 — 
sect.  27-30. 

This  difference  followed  naturally 
from  the  opinions  of  the  two  philoso- 
phers on  the  nature  of  the  soul  or 
mind.  Anaxagoras  supposed  it  pecu- 
liar in  itself,  and  dissimilar  to  the 
Homceomcries  without  Kmpedoklcs 
conceived  it  as  a compound  of  the  four 
elements,  analogous  to  all  that  was 
without : hence  man  knew  each  exte- 
rior element  by  its  like  within  him- 
self — earth  by  earth,  water  by  water, 
&c. 

* Anaxag.  Fr.  19,  Sehanb. ; Sextus 
Empiric,  aav.  Mathem.  viL  91-140; 
Cicero,  Academ.  i.  12. 

Anaxagoras  remarked  that  the  con- 
trast between  black  and  white  might 
be  made  imperceptible  to  tense  bv  a 
succession  of  numerous  intermediate 
colours,  very  finely  graduated.  Ho  is 
said  to  have  affirmed  that  snowT  was 
really  black,  notwithstanding  that  it 
appeared  white  to  our  senses:  since 
water  was  black,  and  snow  was  only 
frozen  water  'Cicero,  Acndcm.  iv.  31 ; 
Bext.  Empir.  Pyrrbon.  Hvpotyp.  i.  33  . 
M Anaxagoras  non  modo  id  ita  esse  ( se. 
album  nivem  esse)  negabat,  sed  sibi, 
quia  Bciret,  aqunrn  Digram  esse,  undo 
ilia  concrete  reset,  album  ipsam  esse 


ne  videri  qnidem Whether  Anax- 
agoras ever  affirmed  Hint  snow  did  not 
appear  to  him  white,  may  reasonably 
be  doubted:  his  real  affirmation  pro- 
bably was,  that  snow,  though  it  ap- 
peared white,  was  not  really  white. 
And  this  affirmation  depended  upon 
the  line  which  he  drew  between  tho 
fact  of  sense,  the  phenomenal,  the  rela- 
tive, on  one  side — and  the  substratum, 
the  real,  the  absolute,  on  the  other. 
Most  philosophers  recognise  a distinc- 
tion between  the  two:  but  the  lino 
between  tho  two  has  been  drawn  in 
very  different  directions.  Anaxagoras 
assumed  as  bis  substratum,  real,  or  ab- 
solute, the  Homoeomeries — numerous 
primordial  varieties  of  matter,  each 
with  its  inherent  qualities.  Among 
theso  varieties  bo  reckoned  water,  but 
he  did  not  reckon  mow.  Ho  also  con- 
sidered that  water  was  really  and  abso- 
lutely black  or  dark  (the  Homeric 
ay  vtiwp) — that  blackness  was  among 
its  primary  qualities.  Water,  when 
consolidated  into  snow,  was  so  disguised 
as  to  produce  upon  the  spectator  tho 
appearance  of  whiteness;  but  it  did 
not  really  lose,  nor  could  it  lose,  its 
inherent  colour.  A negro  covered  with 
white  paint,  and  therefore  looking  white, 
is  still  really  black : a wheel  painted 
with  tho  seven  prismatic  colours,  and 
made  to  revolve  rapidly,  will  look 
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Anaxagoras,  residing  at  Athens  and  intimately  connected 
The  doctrine*  " Perikles,  incurred  not  only  unpopularity,  but 
gorwTwet*  even  legal  prosecution,  by  the  tenor  of  bis  pkilo- 
sophical  opinions,  especially  those  on  astronomy, 
impioti*.  rpQ  Qj-ggjjg  wjj0  believed  in  Helios  and  Selene  as 
not  merely  living  beings  but  Deities,  bis  declaration  that  the 
Sun  was  a luminous  and  fiery  stone,  and  the  Moon  an  earthy 
mass,  appeared  alike  absurd  and  impious.  Such  was  the 
judgment  of  Sokrates,  Plato,  and  Xenophon,  as  well  as  of 
Aristophanes  and  the  general  Athenian  public.7  Anaxagoras 
was  threatened  with  indictment  for  blasphemy,  so  that 
Perikles  was  compelled  to  send  him  away  from  Athens. 

That  physical  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  things,  and 
attempts  to  substitute  scientific  theories  in  place  of  the 
personal  agency  of  the  Gods,  were  repugnant  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  Greeks,  has  been  already  remarked.*  Yet 
most  of  the  other  contemporary  philosophers  must  have  been 
open  to  this  reproach,  not  less  than  Anaxagoras ; and  we 
learn  that  the  Apolloniate  Diogenes  left  Athens  from  the 
same  cause.  If  others  escaped  the  like  prosecution,  which 
fell  ujion  Anaxagoras,  we  may  probably  ascribe  this  fact  to 
the  state  of  political  party  at  Athens,  and  to  the  intimacy  of 
the  latter  with  Perikles.  The  numerous  political  enemies  of 
that  great  man  might  fairly  hope  to  discredit  him  in  the 
public  mind — at  the  very  least  to  vex  and  embarrass  him — 
by  procuring  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Anaxagoras. 
Against  other  philosophers,  even  when  propounding  doctrines 
not  less  obnoxious  respecting  the  celestial  bodies,  there  was 
not  the  same  collateral  motive  to  stimulate  the  aggressive 
hostility  of  individuals. 

Contemporary  with  Anaxagoras — yet  somewhat  younger, 
diorto,'*  of  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  upon  doubtful  evidence — 

Apollunia  re-  ..  ...  , Jz.  4 

iCrini'1Si*rD'  hved  the  philosopher  Diogenes,  a native  of  Apollonia 
clement.  in  Krete.  Of  his  life  we  know  nothing,  except  that 


white,  but  it  is  still  really  sopti-co-  Pinto,  Lysis,  c.  32,  p.  217  D. 

loured  : t.  e.  the  state  of  raj  till  revolu-  ’ Plato,  Apol.  So.  c.  14 ; Xcnoph. 

tion  would  be  considered  ns  nn  exccp-  Mentor,  iv.  7. 

tionnl  state,  not  natural  to  it.  Compare  • Plutarch,  Nikins,  23. 
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he  taught  during  some  time  at  Athens,  which  city  he  was  forced 
to  quit  on  the  same  ground  as  Anaxagoras.  Accusations  of 
impiety  were  either  brought  or  threatened  against  him:* 
physical  philosophy  being  offensive  generally  to  the  received 
religious  sentiment,  which  was  specially  awakened  and  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  political  opponents  of  Pericles. 

Diogenes  the  Apolloniate,  the  latest  in  the  series  of  Ionic 
philosophers  or  physiologists,  adopted,  with  modifications  and 
enlargements,  the  fundamental  tenet  of  Anaximenes.  There 
was  but  one  primordial  element — and  that  element  was  air. 
He  laid  it  down  as  indisputable  that  all  the  different  objects 
in  this  Kosmos  must  be  at  the  bottom  one  and  the  same 
thing : unless  this  were  the  fact,  they  would  not  act  upon 
each  other,  nor  mix  together,  nor  do  good  and  harm  to  each 
other,  as  we  see  that  they  do.  Plants  would  not  grow  out  of 
the  earth,  nor  would  animals  live  and  grow  by  nutrition,  unless 
there  existed  as  a basis  this  universal  sameness  of  nature.  No 
one  thing  therefore  has  a peculiar  nature  of  its  own : there  is 
in  all  the  same  nature,  but  very  changeable  and  diversified.” 

Now  the  fundamental  substance,  common  to  all,  was  air. 
Air  was  infinite,  eternal,  powerful ; it  was,  besides,  Alr  tb0 
full  of  intelligence  and  knowledge.  This  latter 
property  Diogenes  proved  by  the  succession  of  cli-  mellt’ 


• Diogen.  Lacrt.  ix.  52.  The  danger 
incurred  by  Diogenes  the  Apolloniate 
at  Athens  is  well  authenticated,  on  the 
evidence  of  Demetrius  the  Plialeroan, 
who  had  good  means  of  knowing.  And 
the  fact  may  probably  be  referred  to 
some  time  after  the  year  b.c.  440,  when 
Athens  was  at  the  height  of  her  power 
and  of  her  attraction  for  foreign  visitors 
— when  the  visits  of  philosophers  to 
the  city  had  been  multiplied  by  the 
countenance  of  Perikles — and  when  the 
political  rivals  of  that  great  man  had 
set  tho  fashion  of  assailing  them  in 
order  to  injure  him.  This  seems  to  me 
one  probable  reason  for  determining  the 
chronology  of  the  Apolloniate  Diogenes : 
another  is,  that  his  description  of  the 
veins  in  the  human  body  is  so  minute 
and  detailed  as  to  betoken  an  advanced 
period  of  philosophy  between  b.c.  440- 
410.  See  the  point  discussed  in  Pan- 
zerbieter,  Fragment.  Diogen.  Apoll.  : 


c.  12-18  (Leipsie,  1830). 

Sirnplikius  'ad  Aristot  Phys.  fol. 
6 A ) describes  Diogenes  ns  having  been 
<rx«8i>K  yevraros  in  the  series  of  phy- 
sical theorists. 

b Diogen.  An.  Fragm.  ii.  c.  29 ; 
Panzerb.  Theopnrastus  Do  Sensu,  s.  39. 

el  yhp  ra  Iv  ry5f  k 6 a pep  yvy 

iivra  yrj  kcu  55 cop  Kai  r&AAa,  5 aa 
epalyercu  4v  5e  ry  nSerpep  Hyra,  el 
t oxnecov  n if*  rb  Prepay  rov  irepov 
erepoy  iby  rjj  ISljj  epverei,  Kai  pi)  rb 
airrb  4by  pereiriirre  tco\ Aa^wy  #cai  fare- 
polovro’  ovbapr)  o6r e pltryeffOai  &AA^- 
\ois  i)bvyaro  o(ne  &<pe\rpris  ire  pep 
o6re  j8Aa/3 -f),  Ac. 

Aristotle  approves  this  fundamental 
tenet  of  Diogenes,  tho  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  one  common  Something 
out  of  which  all  things  come — 4%  ivbs 
Snrayra  (Gen.  et  Corrupt,  i.  6-7,  p.  322, 
a.  14,  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they 
acted  upon  each  other. 
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matic  and  atmospheric  phenomena  of  winter  and  summer, 
night  and  day,  rain,  wind,  and  fine  weather.  All  these 
successions  were  disposed  in  the  best  possible  manner  by 
the  air : which  could  not  have  laid  out  things  in  such 
regular  order  and  measure,  unless  it  had  been  endowed  with 
intelligence.  Moreover,  air  was  the  source  of  life,  soul,  and 
intelligence,  to  men  and  animals : who  inhaled  all  these  by 
respiration,  and  lost  all  of  them  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to 
respire.0 

Air,  life-giving  and  intelligent,  existed  everywhere,  formed 
AirpoMM«fd  essence  of  everything,  comprehended  and  go- 
numerou.  yemed  everything.  Nothing  in  nature  could  be 
without  it:  yet  at  the  same  time  all  things  in 
Ei7  modl*  nature  partook  of  it  in  a different  manner.4  For 
it  was  distinguished  by  great  diversity  of  properties 
and  by  many  gradations  of  intelligence.  It  was  hotter  or 
colder — moister  or  drier — denser  or  rarer — more  or  less 
active  and  moveable — exhibiting  differences  of  colour  and 
taste.  All  these  diversities  were  found  in  objects,  though 
all  at  the  bottom  were  air.  Eeason  and  intelligence  Tesided 
in  the  warm  air.  So  also  to  all  animals  as  well  as  to  men, 
the  common  source  of  vitality,  whereby  they  lived,  saw,  heard, 
and  understood,  was  air ; hotter  than  the  atmosphere  gener- 
ally, though  much  colder  than  that  near  the  sun.®  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  this  common  characteristic,  the  air  was 
in  other  respects  so  indefinitely  modifiable,  that  animals  were 


r Diogenes  Apoll.  Fr.  iv.-vi.  c.  36-42, 
Panz. 

— Ou  ykp  hv  otroa  8 (Saadai  ol6v  t« 
&yev  vo^aios,  &are  ir&vruv  fierpa 
X T€  K«1  OtpfOS  Kal  WK - 
r6s  ko!  rjfitpris  Kal  vtruiv  kou  &,vtfxcov 
Kal  evSiua v.  Kal  ra  &AAa  «f  ns  j8 ovAt- 
tcu  iyvoecadai,  eupicrKoi  &y  otrru  Sia- 
Kfiptva,  aos  dyvarby  KaAAiara.  "Eti  8c 
■trpbs  rovrois  Kal  rdSe  fi^yaAa  aYffxua' 
&vdpooiros  ykp  Kal  tA  &AA a £o»a  Ava- 
rtveovra  £oa*i  r<p  kept.  Kal  touto  abrois 

Kal  ^vxb  Kal  a is 

— Kal  /xol  SoKeei  to  r^iv  yorjaiy  %xov 
elyat  & a^p  KaAt6fi*vos  inrb  ray  dvGpoo- 

xa ip,  &C. 

Schleiermacher  lias  an  instructive 


commentary  upon  these  fragments  of 
the  Apolloniate  Diogenes  ( Vermischte 
Soliriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  157-162;  Uebcr 
Diogenes  von  Apollonia). 

d Diog.  Ap.  Fr.  vi.  ko!  lan  p.i\Sb 
tv  8.  n ptrix*1  rovrov  air),  fitr^x*1 
8i  ootoO  ovSe  tv  Sfxoloos  rb  trepov  t<£ 
ire  pep  ; iAAct  iroAAol  rpbwoi  Kal  airrov 
rod  depos  Kal  rrjs  voliaids  tlaiv. 

Aristotel.  Do  Anima,i.2,p.  405,  a.  21. 

Aioyev-qs  S',  &axep  Kal  irtpol  nvts, 
4 (pa  ( inrt  Aa&t  r^v  tpi ;x^*0,  &C. 

* Diog.  Ap.  Fr.  vi.  Kal  irdvraav  (uaav 
Sb  V $vxb  avrd  ianv,  A ty  6tpp6~ 
t epos  fx*y  rod  iv  $ iap\v,  rod 
pevroi  xapa  Ty  ijAltp  xoAAbv  tyvxpd- 
T tpos. 
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of  all  degrees  of  diversity,  in  form,  habits,  and  intelligence. 
Men  were  doubtless  more  alike  among  themselves : yet  no 
two  of  them  could  be  found  exactly  alike,  furnished  with  the 
same  dose  of  aerial  heat  or  vitality.  All  other  things, 
animate  and  inanimate,  were  generated  and  perished,  begin- 
ning from  air  and  ending  in  air:  which  alone  continued 
immortal  and  indestructible/ 

The  intelligence  of  men  and  animals,  very  unequal  in 
character  and  degree,  was  imbibed  by  respiration,  phTS|0logTof 
the  inspired  air  passing  by  moans  of  the  veins  and 
along  with  the  blood  into  all  parts  of  the  body.  Of  Veli»iiwbe 
the  veins  Diogenes  gave  a description  remarkable  llu"',m  bu<ly' 
for  its  minuteness  of  detail,  in  an  ago  when  philosophers 
dwelt  almost  exclusively  in  loose  general  analogies.*  lie 
conceived  the  principal  seat  of  intelligence  in  man  to  be  in 
the  thoracic  cavity,  or  in  the  ventricle  of  the  heart,  where 
a quantity  of  air  was  accumulated  ready  for  distribution.h 
The  warm  and  dry  air  concentrated  round  the  brain,  and 
reached  by  veins  from  the  organs  of  sense,  was  the  centre 
of  sensation.  Taste  was  explained  by  the  soft  and  porous 
nature  of  the  tongue,  and  by  the  number  of  veins  communi- 
cating with  it.  The  juices  of  sapid  bodies  were  sucked  up  by 
it  as  by  a sponge  : the  odorous  stream  of  air  penetmted  from 
without  through  the  nostrils:  both  were  thus  brought  into 
conjunction  with  the  sympathising  cerebral  air.  To  this 
air  also  the  imago  impressed  upon  the  eye  was  transmitted, 
thereby  causing  vision : 1 while  pulsations  and  vibrations  of 
the  air  without,  entering  through  the  ears  and  impinging 
upon  the  same  centre,  generated  the  sensation  of  sound.  If 
the  veins  connecting  the  eye  with  the  brain  were  inflamed, 

f Diogcn.  Apoll.  Fr.  V.  ell.  38,  Ptinz.  tj;  &pTrjpia/cfi  Koi\ia  ttjj  KapHlas , ff r<v 

* Diogen.  Apoll.  Fr.  vii.ch.  48,  Panz.  &jt!  *al  wvtvpariicf).  See  Fanzerbieter’s 
The  description  of  the  veins  given  bv  commentary  upon  these  words,  which 
Diogenes  is  preserved  in  Aristntel.  are  not  very  clear  (c.  50),  nor  easy  to 
Hist.  Animal,  iii.  2 : yet  seemingly  reconcile  with  the  description  given  by 
only  in  a defective  abstract,  for  Thoo-  Diogenes  himself  of  the  veins, 
phrastus  alludes  to  various  opinions  of  ( 1 Plutarch,  Placit.  Philoeoph.  iv.  18. 

Diogenes  on  the  veins,  which  are  not  . Theophmst.  De  Sensu,  s.  39*41-43. 
contained  in  Aristotle.  See  Philipson,  K.p  it  uedrarov  8}  ySovijs  t)jv  y\urravm 
WTA -q  avdpanriyr j,  p.  203.  I awaXcorarov  yap  tlvcu  Kal  pavin'  sal  t&j 

h Plutarch,  Placit.  Philos,  iv.  5.  ’Ev  <p\t&as  axdaas  avy\Kuv  us  ainijv. 
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no  visual  sensation  could  take  place  ;k  moreover  if  our  minds 
or  attention  were  absorbed  in  other  things,  we  were  often 
altogether  insensible  to  sensations  either  of  sight  or  of  sound  : 
which  proved  that  the  central  air  within  us  was  the  real  seat 
of  sensation.1  Thought  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  sensation, 
was  an  attribute  of  the  same  central  air  within  us,  depending 
especially  upon  its  purity,  dryness,  and  heat,  and  impeded  or 
deadened  by  moisture  or  cold.  Both  children  and  animals 
had  less  intelligence  than  men ; because  they  had  more  mois- 
ture in  their  bodies,  so  that  the  veins  were  choked  up,  and 
the  air  could  not  get  along  them  freely  to  all  parts.  Plants 
had  no  intelligence ; having  no  apertures  or  ducts  whereby 
the  air  could  pervade  their  internal  structure.  Our  sensations 
were  pleasurable  when  there  was  much  air  mingled  with  the 
blood,  so  as  to  lighten  the  flow  of  it,  and  to  carry  it  easily  to 
all  parts : they  were  painful  when  there  was  little  air,  and 
when  the  blood  was  torpid  and  thick.” 

The  structure  of  tho  Kosmos  Diogenes  supposed  to  have 
been  effected  by  portions  of  the  infinite  air,  taking 
•mi  Mci*oro-  upon  them  new  qualities  and  undergoing  various 
transformations.  Some  air,  becoming  cold,  dense, 
and  heavy,  sunk  down  to  the  centre,  and  there  remained 
stationary  as  earth  and  water:  while  the  hotter,  rarer,  and 
lighter  air  ascended  and  formed  the  heavens,  assuming  through 
the  intelligence  included  in  it  a rapid  rotatory  movement 


k Plutarch,  Placit.  Philosopli.  iv.  1G;  I 
Theophrastus,  De  Scnsu,  s.  40. 

1 Thcophmst.  Do  Sensu,  b.  42.  *Oti 
d tvrbs  &bp  alaOdvtrai,  jukpbv  &>v 
fxipiov  tow  6todj  trrifxuov  dvai,  Sri  w oA- 
Aaitts  wpbs  &AAa  rbv  vovv  txovr °^' 
dpuficv  oth ’ iucovopitv.  The  Bfimc  opi-  | 
u ion — that  sensation,  like  thought,  is  a 
mental  process,  depending  on  physical 
conditions- is  ascribed  to  Strato  (the  j 
disciple  and  successor  of  Theophrastus 
by  Porphyry,  De  Abstinentia,  iii.  21.  | 
2-rpctrojwoy  tow  (pvaikou  \6yos  torlv 
dwoStiKvvtav  y us  ou8i  ai<r6dvta6ai  rowa-  j 
pdwav  &v(v  tow  vot7v  wir dp\fi  #<d  ypdp.- 
fxara  woAAdkis  iwiwoptvopivovs  rij  Stf/ti 
kcu  \6yoi  wpoffwlwrovrcs  t ij  ikof}  Sia- 
Aavtidvovffiv  fi/xas  Kal  &icup*6yov<riv  wpbs 
Irtpous  rbv  vovv  ^xotnrCLi — $ KC ^ 
Aticrau , vovs  6p$  va 1 vovs  ikovtt,  r&AAa 


Kuxpa  kal  ru<pAd. 

The  expression  ascribed  to  Diogenes 
by  Theophrastus — 6 Ivrbs  A ypy  p.ikpbv 
tiv  fxdpiov  tow  Ofov— is  bo  printed 
by  Pliilipson  ; but  the  word  0eov  seems 
not  well  avouched  as  to  the  text,  and 
Schneider  prints  Ovfiov.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  Diogenes  may  have  called 
the  air  God,  without  departing  from 
his  physical  theory : but  this  requires 
proof. 

m Theophrastus,  De  Sensu,  s.  43-4G ; 
Plutarch,  Placit.  Philos,  v.  20.  That 
moisture  is  the  cause  of  dulness,  and 
that  the  dry  soul  is  the  best  and  most 
intelligent,  is  cited  among  the  doc- 
trines of  Hemkleitus,  with  whom  Dio- 
genes of  Apollonia  is  often  in  harmony. 
Athj  \f>vxh  <To<pOfrdrrj  kal  dpiffrrj.  Bee 
Bchleiermach.  Herakleitoa,  sect.  59-04. 
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round  the  earth,  and  shaping  itself  into  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
which  were  light  and  porous  bodies  like  pumice  stone.  The 
heat  of  this  celestial  matter  acted  continually  upon  the  earth 
and  w^ter  beneath,  so  that  the  earth  became  comparatively 
drier,  and  the  water  was  more  and  more  drawn  up  as  vapour, 
to  serve  for  nourishment  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  stars 
also  acted  as  breathing-holes  to  the  Kosmos,  supplying  the 
heated  celestial  mass  with  fresh  air  from  the  infinite  mass 
without.0  Like  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes  conceived  the  figure 
of  the  earth  as  flat  and  round,  like  a drum ; and  the  rotation 
of  the  heaven  as  lateral,  with  the  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  north  pole  always  at  the  zenith. 
This  he  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  arrangement ; 
but  after  a certain  time,  the  earth  tilted  over  spontaneously 
towards  the  south — the  northern  half  was  elevated  and  the 
southern  half  depressed — so  that  the  north  pole  was  no  longer 
at  the  zenith,  and  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  heavens  became 
apparently  oblique.0  He  thought  moreover  that  the  existing 
Kosmos  was  only  of  temporary  duration ; that  it  would  perish 
and  be  succeeded  by  future  analogous  systems,  generated 
from  the  same  common  substance  of  the  infinite  and  inde- 
structible air.p  Respecting  animal  generation — and  to  some 
extent  respecting  meteorological  phenomena'1 — Diogenes  also 
propounded  several  opiuions,  which  are  imperfectly  known, 
but  which  appear  to  have  resembled  those  of  Anaxagoras. 


" Plutarch  ap.  Eusebium  Pra*p. 
Evang.  i.  8 ; Aristotel.  Dc  A i limit,  i.  *2 ; 
Diogen.  Iaert  ix.  53.  Atoytvrjs  Kurort- 
pofiSrj  to  itrrpa,  tiiaxvoias  84  avrd  vo- 
tod  KOtrpou,  fJyau  8t  Sidwvpa' 
avfxwtpt^tpfaOat  roit  <fxu'fpo?s  &ir- 
rpo ts  a<f>aytis  A iOous  teal  i rap’  ainb  todt* 
avuyvp.ovs'  xlrroma  xoWdtcis  M 
rijs  yris  a&4vvva8ai'  *a$dv(p  rhv  iv 
Kiybs  xorafiois  Trvpot&cltt  >ra 
bar  r 4 pa  ir4rpivov.  This  remarkable 
anticipation  of  modem  astronomy — tho 
recognition  of  aerolites  as  a class  of  non- 
luminous  earthy  bodies  revolving  round 
the  son,  but  occasionally  coming  within 
the  sphere  of  the  tortus  attraction,  be- 
coming luminous  in  our  atmosphere, 
falling  on  the  earth,  and  there  being  ex- 
tinguished— is  noticed  by  Alex,  von 
Humboldt  in  his  Kosmos,  vol.  i.  p.  98- 


104,  Eng.  trnns.  He  says — “ The  opi- 
nion of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  entirely 
accords  with  that  of  the  present  day/’ 
p.  110.  Tho  charm  and  value  of  that 
j interesting  hook  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
j his  frequent  reference  to  the  ancient 
' points  of  view  on  astronomical  subjects. 

° Plutarch,  Placit.  Philos,  ii.  8 ; 
Panzerbieter,  Diog.  Ap.  c.  76-78 ; 

1 Schauboch  ad  Anaxngor.  Fr.  p.  175. 

p Plutarch  ap.  Eusebium,  Pra»p. 
Evnng.  i.  8. 

i Prellor,  Hist.  Philoeoph.  Graoc.- 
Rom.  ex  fontibus  oontexta,  sect.  68. 
Preller  thinks  that  Diogenes  employed 
his  chief  attention  “ in  animautium 
naturu  ex  oeris  principio  repetendA 
and  that  he  was  less  full  “ in  cogni- 
tione  twv  n*r*&pt*v”  But  tlie  frag- 
ments scarcely  justify  this. 
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Nearly  contemporary  with  Anaxagoras  and  Empedokles,  two 
i/nwpptu  other  enquirers  propounded  a new  physical  theory 
kriiu»-  very  different  from  those  already  noticed — usually 

Atomic  the-  * ' , . , 

oT7'  known  under  the  name  of  the  atomic  theory.  . 1 his 
theory,  though  originating  with  the  Eleate  Leukippus,  ob- 
tained celebrity  chiefly  from  his  pupil  Demokritus  of  Abd£ra, 
its  expositor  ami  improver.  Demokritus  (born  seemingly  in 
B.c.  4G0,  and  reported  to  have  reached  extreme  old  age)  was 
nine  years  younger  than  Sokrates,  thirty-three  years  older 
than  Plato,  and  forty  years  younger  than  Anaxagoras.  The 
age  of  I.eukippus  is  not  known,  but  he  can  hardly  have  been 
much  younger  than  Anaxagoras/ 

Of  Leukippus  we  know  nothing  : of  Demokritus,  very-  little 
mngiifr.  — yet  enough  to  exhibit  a life,  like  that  of  Anax- 

agoras,  consecrated  to  philosophical  investigation, 
p*™™™"1  and  neglectful  not  merely  of  politics,  but  even  of 
temokrtiut.  inherited  patrimony."  Ilia  attention  was  chiefly 
turned  towards  the  study  of  Nature,  with  conceptions  less 
vague,  and  a more  enlarged  observation  of  facts,  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  had  ever  bestowed,  lie  was  enabled 
to  boast  that  no  one  had  surpassed  him  in  extent  of  tra- 
velling over  foreign  lands,  in  intelligent  research  and  con- 
verse with  enlightened  natives,  or  in  following  out  the 
geometrical  relations  of  lines/  He  spent  several  years  in 
visiting  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia.  His  writings  were 
numerous,  and  on  many  different  subjects,  including  ethics, 
as  well  as  physics,  astronomy,  and  anthropology.  None  of 
them  have  been  preserved.  But  we  read  even  from  critics 
like  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  and  Cicero,  that  they  were 
composed  in  an  impressive  and  semi -poetical  style,  not 
unworthy  to  be  mentioned  in  analogy  with  Plato ; while  in 


r Diogen.  Loert.  ix.  41.  Sec  the 
chronology  of  Demokritus  discussed 
in  Mullacn,  Frag.  Dein.  p.  12-25 ; ami 
in  Zeller,  Gcsch.  Pliiloeoph.  vol.  i.  p.  I 
570-581,  2nd  edit.  The  statement  of 
Apollodorua  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth, 
appears  more  trustworthy  than  the 
earlier  dab*  assigned  by  Thrasyllus 
(B.c.  470).  Demokritus  declared  him-  ! 


self  to  be  forty  years  younger  tlian 
Anaxagoras. 

• Dionys.  ix.  30-39. 

* Dcmokrit.  Fmgm.  0,  p.  238,  ed. 
Muliach.  Compare  ib.  p.  41 ; Diogcn. 
Laert.  ix.  35 ; Strabo,  xv.  p.  703. 

Pliny,  Hist.  Nutur.  “ Ekroocritus — 
vitam  inter  exjierimentA  eonsumpsit,” 
Ac. 
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range  and  diversity  of  subjects  they  are  hardly  inferior  to 
Aristotle.11 

The  theory  of  Leukippus  and  Demokritus  (we  have  no 
means  of  distinguishing  the  two)  appears  to  have  E(.ullon 
grown  out  of  the  Eleatic  theory.1  Parmenides  the  Uft*. 
Eleate  (as  I have  already  stated)  in  distinguishing 
Ens,  the  self-existent,  real,  or  absolute,  on  one  side  menklC8' 

— from  the  phenomenal  and  relative  on  the  other — con- 
ceived the  former  in  such  a way  that  its  connection  with 
the  latter  was  dissolved.  The  real  and  absolute,  according 
to  him,  was  One,  extended,  enduring,  continuous,  unchange- 
able, immoveable : the  conception  of  Ens  included  these 
affirmations,  and  at  the  same  time  excluded  peremptorily  Non- 
Ens,  or  the  contrary  of  Ens.  Now  the  plural,  unextended, 
transient,  discontinuous,  changeable,  and  moving,  implied  a 
mixture  of  Ens  and  Non-Ens,  or  a partial  transition  from 
one  to  the  other.  Hence  (since  Non-Ens  was  inadmissible) 
such  plurality,  &c.,  could  not  belong  to  the  real  or  absolute 
(ultra-phenomenal),  and  could  only  be  affirmed  as  pheno- 
menal or  relative.  In  the  latter  sense,  Parmenides  did  affirm 
it,  and  even  tried  to  explain  it : he  explained  the  phenomenal 
facts  from  phenomenal  assumptions,  apart  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  absolute.  While  thus  breaking  down  the 
bridge  between  the  phenomenal  on  one  side  and  the  absolute 
on  the  other,  he  nevertheless  recognised  each  in  a sphere  of 
its  own. 


• Cicero,  Orat.  c.  20;  Dionys.  Do 
Comp.  Verbor.  c.  24 ; Sextus  Empir. 
udv.  Mathem.*  vii.  265.  Ari^tcpiros, 

6 Trj  At bs  <pa>vj 7 irapfiKaCdjuyos,  &C. 

Diogenes  (ix.  45-48)  enumerates  the 
titles  of  the  treatises  of  Demokritus,  as 
edited  in  tho  days  of  Tiberius  by  the 
rhetor  Thrasyllus : who  distributed  i 
them  into  tetralogies,  as  he  also  distri-  | 
buted  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  It  was 
probably  the  charm  of  style,  common 
to  Demokritus  with  Plato,  which  in- 
duced the  rhetor  thus  to  edit  them 
both.  In  regard  to  scope  and  spirit  of  j 
philosophy,  the  difference  between  the  i 
two  was  so  marked,  that  Plato  is  said 
to  have  had  a positive  antiputhy  to 


the  works  of  Demokritus,  and  a desire 
to  burn  them  (^Aristoxenus  ap.  Diog. 
Lucrt.  ix.  40).  It  could  hardly  bo  from 
congeniality  of  doctrine  that  the  samo 
editor  attacned  himself  to  both.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  Plato  never  one© 
names  Demokritus,  while  Aristotle  cites 
him  very  frequently,  sometimes  with 
marked  praise. 

* Simplikius,  in  Aristotel.  Physic, 
fol.  7 A.  AfiWnros  ....  Kotva>yj)(ras 
rio pp.*vlSp  rps  < pi\o<ro<ptas , oil  airr^v 
IfiAZio*  Tlapucvltiji  kcA  HLfvoty&vu  irtpl 
r»v  6mo»v  <!>j  fioKtt,  rijy 

lyarrlav.  Aristotel.  De  Gener.  et 
Corr.  i.  8,  p.  251,  a.  31,  Diogen.  Laert. 
ix.  30. 
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This  bridge  the  atomists  undertook  to  re-establish.  They 
nemukritcan  admitted  that  Ens  could  not  really  change — that 
AtoiSf-  tliere  could  be  no  real  generation,  or  destruction — 
Vacua— Kn.  no  transformation  of  qualities  — no  transition  of 
ana  Non-En«.  many  jnto  0ne,  or  0f  one  into  many.  But  they 

denied  the  unity  and  continuity  and  immobility  of  Ens : 
they  affirmed  that  it  was  essentially  discontinuous,  plural, 
and  moving.  They  distinguished  the  extended,  which  Par- 
menides had  treated  as  an  Unum  continuum,  into  extension 
with  body,  and  extension  without  body:  into  plenum  and 
vacuum,  matter  and  space.  They  conceived  themselves  to 
have  thus  found  positive  meanings  both  for  Ens  and  Non- 
Ens.  That  which  Parmenides  called  Non-Ens  or  nothing, 
was  in  their  judgment  the  vacuum ; not  less  self-existent  than 
that  which  he  called  Something.  They  established  their 
point  by  showing,  that  Ens,  thus  interpreted,  would  become 
reconcileable  to  the  phenomena  of  sense : which  latter  they 
assumed  as  their  basis  to  start  from.  Assuming  motion  us  a 
phenomenal  fact,  obvious  and  incontestable,  they  asserted 
that  it  could  not  even  appear  to  be  a fact,  without  supposing 
vacuum  as  well  as  body  to  be  real : and  the  proof  that  both 
of  them  were  real  was,  that  only  in  this  manner  could  sense 
and  reason  be  reconciled.  Farther,  they  proved  the  existence 
of  a vacuum  by  appeal  to  direct  physical  observation,  which 
showed  that  bodies  were  porous,  compressible;  and  capable 
of  receiving  into  themselves  new  matter  in  the  way  of  nutri- 
tion. Instead  of  the  Parmenidean  Ens,  one  and  continuous, 
we  have  a Demokritean  Ens,  essentially  many  and  discon- 
tinuous : plena  and  vacua,  spaces  full  and  spaces  empty,  being 
infinitely  intermingled.y  There  existed  atoms  innumerable, 


r It  is  chiefly  in  the  eighth  chapter  | 
of  tlie  treatise  De  Gener.  et  Corr.  (1.  8) 
that  Aristotle  traces  the  doctrine  of ! 
Leukippus  as  haying  grown  out  of ; 
that  of  the  Eleates.  Atuxonros  8' 
tfiyOTj  \6yovs , oTum  x pbs  r^v  aX<r(h\<rtv 
6/jLo\oyofifx*va  \tyor rrs  ovk  avaipr,aov- 
(Ttv  ofrrc  ytv«nv  o6r*  (pdopav  ofn* 
k\vt\<tiv  *al  rb  xAijOoi  rwv  6vruv,  Ac. 

Compare  also  AristoteL,  De  Ccelo,  iii. 
4,  p.  303,  ft.  6 ; MetaphyB,  i.  4.  p.  983, 


b.  5 ; Physic,  iv.  C.  Aiyowri  (Dcmo- 
kritiiH,  in  proving  a vacuum)  tv  niv 
Bn  i)  Kivyais  rj  Hard  r6xov  ovk  hv 
ov  yap  h.  v boKolrj  tlvat  kIvti<tis  ci 
pb  p K€v6v  rb  yap  vArjp*  s iSvvarov 
flvat  5 t^acrdai,  &C. 

Plutarch  ndv.  Kolot.  p.  1108.  Oh 

oub'  uvap  ivrvxwv  8 KoAc^ttjj,  4<r<t>d\rj 
rf pi  At£tv  rov  ivbpbs  (Demokritus)  4v 
$ Stopifrrai,  p.7)  j uaAAov  rb  Six,  ^ rb 
Upbbv  dvar  Mr  fxlv  dvofidfav  rb  crw/ia, 
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each  one  in  itself  essentially  a plenum,  admitting  no  vacant 
space  within  it,  and  therefore  indivisible  as  well  as  inde- 
structible: but  each  severed  from  the  rest  by  surrounding 
vacant  space.  The  atom  could  undergo  no  change : but  by 
means  of  the  empty  space  around,  it  could  freely  move. 
Each  atom  was  too  small  to  be  visible : yet  all  atoms  were 
not  equally  small:  there  were  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween them  in  figure  and  magnitude : and  they  had  no  other 
qualities  except  figure  and  magnitude.  As  no  atom  could  bo 
divided  into  two,  so  no  two  atoms  could  merge  into  one.  Yet 
though  two  or  more  atoms  could  not  so  merge  together  as  to 
lose  their  real  separate  individuality,  they  might  nevertheless 
come  into  such  close  approximation  as  to  appear  one,  and  to 
act  on  our  senses  as  a phenomenal  combination  manifesting 
itself  by  new  sensible  properties.1 

The  bridge,  broken  down  by  Parmenides,  between  the  real 
and  the  phenomenal  world,  was  thus  in  theory  re-established. 
For  the  real  world,  as  described  by  Demokritus,  differed  entirely 


pnjbiy  8$  rb  Kfvbv,  Kai  roirrov  tpvciy 
nyh  Kai  inr6trratriy  iSiay  f xoyrot • 

The  affirmation  of  Demokritus — 
That  Nothing  existed,  just  as  much  as 
Something — appears  a paradox  which 
wo  must  probably  understand  as  im- 
plying that  he  hero  adopted,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  the  language  of  the 
Eleatcs,  his  opponents.  They  called 
the  vacuum  Nothing,  but  Demokritus 
did  not  so  call  it.  If  < said  Demokritus) 
you  call  vacuum  Nothing,  then  I say  that 
Nothing  exists  as  well  as  {Something. 

The  direct  observations  by  which 
Demokritus  showed  the  existence  of  a 
vacuum  were — 1.  A vessel  with  ashes 
in  it  will  hold  as  much  water  ns  if 
it  were  empty:  hence  we  know  that 
there  are  pores  in  the  ashes,  into  which 
the  water  is  received.  2.  Wine  can  be 
compressed  in  skins.  3.  The  growth 
of  organised  bodies  proves  that  they 
have  pores,  through  which  new  matter 
in  the  form  of  nourishment  is  admitted. 
(Aristot.  Physic,  iv.  0,  p.  213,  h.) 

Besides  this,  Demokritus  set  forth 
motion  as  an  indisputable  feet,  ascer- 
tained by  the  evidence  of  sens©  : and 
affirmed  Hint  motion  wns  impossible, 
except  ou  the  assumption  tliat  vacuum 


j existed.  Mclissus,  the  disciple  of  Par- 
menides, inverted  tlio  reasoning,  in 
1 arguing  against  the  reality  of  motion. 
If  it  be  real  (ho  said),  then  there  must 
exist  a vacuum : but  no  vacuum  does 
or  can  exist : therefore  there  is  no  real 
motion.  (Aristot.  Physic,  iv.  6.) 

Since  Demokritus  started  from  those 
facts  of  sense,  as  the  base  of  his  hypo* 
thesis  of  atoms  and  vacua,  so  Aristotle 
(Gen.  et.  Corr.  i.  2 ; Do  AnimA,  i.  2) 
might  reasonably  say  that  he  took 
sensible  appearances  as  truth.  But  we 
find  Demokritus  also  describing  reason 
as  an  improvement  and  enlightenment 
of  sense,  and  complaining  bow  little  of 
truth  was  discoverable  by  man.  See 
Mullock,  Demokritus  (p.  414,  415). 
Compare  Philipson— *TAt;  &.y6p*wtrn — 
Berlin,  1831. 

* Aristotel.  Gen.  et  Corr.  i.  8,  p.  325, 
a.  25,  t&  jrpwra  fxtytdrj  rd  &8ialp*ru 
trripta.  Diogeu.  Laert.  ix.  44 ; Plu- 
tarch, adv.  Koloten.  p.  1110  seq. 

Zeller,  Gesch.  der  Philos,  vol.  i.  p. 
583-588,  ed.  2nd  ; Aristotel.  Metaphys. 

I Z.  13,  p.  1039,  a.  10,  b.8vyarov  tlv&l 
<pijai  AijfiiKpnos  4k  bvo  \v  fj  4£  iybs 
8t 'to  yfviffOcu'  r&  yhp  ptyt&rj  ri  &ropxi 
V&y  ov  a la  s foul. 
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from  the  sameness  and  barrenness  of  the  Parmenidean  Ens,  and 
Primordial  presented  sufficient  movement  and  variety  to  supply 
ferS* only  in  a basis  of  explanatory  hypotheses,  accommodated  to 
Sgure,,Upori-  more  or  less  of  the  varieties  in  the  phenomenal  world. 
rloR-oK-nt^"  1°  respect  of  quality,  indeed,  all  the  atoms  were 
qmduknlbDi  alike,  not  less  than  all  the  vacua:  such  likeness  was 
menii  and'*"  (according  to  Demokritus)  the  condition  of  their 
^nen.wd011’  being  able  to  act  upon  each  other,  or  to  combine  as 
qiuiiik-s.  phenomenal  aggregates.*  But  in  respect  to  quantity 
or  magnitude  as  well  as  in  respect  to  figure,  they  differed  very 
greatly : moreover,  besides  all  these  diversities,  the  ordination 
and  position  of  each  atom  with  regard  to  the  rest  were  vari- 
able in  every  way.  As  all  objects  of  sense  were  atomic  com- 
pounds, so,  from  such  fundamental  differences — partly  in  the 
constituent  atoms  themselves,  partly  in  the  manner  of  their 
arrangement  when  thrown  into  combination — arose  all  the 
diverse  qualities  and  manifestations  of  the  compounds.  When 
atoms  passed  into  new  combination,  then  there  was  generation 
of  a new  substance : when  they  passed  out  of  an  old  combina- 
tion there  was  destruction : when  the  atoms  remained  the 
same,  but  were  merely  arranged  anew  in  order  and  relative 
position,  then  the  phenomenon  was  simply  change.  Hence 
all  qualities  and  manifestations  of  such  compounds  were  not 
original,  but  derivative : they  had  no  “ nature  of  their  own,” 
or  law  peculiar  to  them,  but  followed  from  the  atomic  com- 
position of  the  body  to  which  they  belonged.  They  were  not 
real  and  absolute,  like  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the  con- 
stituent atoms,  but  phenomenal  and  relative — t.  e.  they  were 
powers  of  acting  upon  correlative  organs  of  sentient  beings, 
and  nullities  in  the  absence  of  such  organs.b  Such  were  the 


* Aristotel.  Gener.  ot  Corr.  i.  7,  p. 
323,  b.  12.  It  was  the  opinion  of  De- 
mokritus,  that  there  could  be  no  action 
except  where  agent  and  patient  were 
alike,  ♦air  1 yap  rb  alnb  sol  bpioioy 

tlyat  r 6 rt  rotovy  Kal  rb  rtwfxoy  ob 
yap  iyxmptiv  ra  in  pa  teal  btatpipavra 
vdax(ty  ox’  dAA^A«e'  aWa  Kay  irtpa 
bvru  i roirj  rt  ttt  AAAtjAo.  oi»x  V 'irtpa, 
a A A*  fi  raurdr  rt  vrdpxfl,  toutjj  tooto 
trvpfiaiytty  aiirols.  Many  contemporary 


philosophers  affirmed  distinctly  tho 
opposite.  T b 3.001  oy  inrb  too  Auoluv  ray 
ara6ts,  &c.  Diogenes  the  Apolloniate 
agreed  on  this  point  generally  with 
Demokritus;  sec  above,  p.  S3,  note  k. 
The  facility  with  which  tlieso  philo- 
sophers laid  down  general  maxims  is 
constantly  observable. 

b Aristot.  Gen.  et  Corr.  i.  2,  p.  316, 
a.  1 ; Theophrast.  De  Sensu,  s.  63,  64. 
n<p!  ptiy  oby  ffapios  Kal  Kovtpov  Kal 
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colour,  sonorousness,  taste,  smell,  heat,  cold,  &c.  of  the  bodies 
around  us:  they  were  relative,  implying  correlative  per- 
cipients. Moreover  they  were  not  merely  relative,  but  perpe- 
tually fluctuating ; since  the  compounds  were  frequently 
changing  either  in  arrangement  or  in  diversity  of  atoms,  and 
every  such  atomic  change,  even  to  a small  extent,  caused  it 
to  work  differently  upon  our  organs.0 

Among  the  various  properties  of  bodies,  however,  there 
were  two  which  Demokritus  recognised  as  not  c<mibin.tion« 
merely  relative  to  the  observer,  but  also  as  absolute  inr- 

und  belonging  to  the  body  in  itself.  These  were  XU*11" 
weight  and  hardness — primary  qualities  (to  use  the  00“'I"JU“l1' 
phraseology  of  Locke  and  Reid),  as  contrasted  with  the 
secondary  qualities  of  colour,  taste,  and  the  like.  Weight, 
or  tendency  downward,  belonged  (according  to  Demokritus) 
to  each  individual  atom  separately,  in  proportion  to  its 
magnitude:  the  specific  gravity  of  all  atoms  was  supposed 
to  be  equal.  In  compound  bodies  one  body  was  heavier 
than  another,  in  proportion  as  its  bulk  was  more  filled  with 
atoms  and  less  with  vacant  space.d  The  hardness  and  soft- 
ness of  bodies  Demokritus  explained  by  the  peculiar  size  and 
peculiar  junction  of  their  component  atoms.  Thus,  com- 
paring lead  with  iron,  the  former  is  heavier  and  softer,  the 
latter  is  lighter  and  harder.  Bulk  for  bulk,  the  lead  con- 
tained a larger  proportion  of  solid,  and  a smaller  proportion 
of  interstices,  than  the  iron : hence  it  was  heavier.  But  its 
structure  was  equable  throughout ; it  had  a greater  multitude 
of  minute  atoms  diffused  through  its  bulk,  equally  close  to 


c TK\rtpov  koX  paXaKov  iv  rodrois  &<po- 
ray  Se  &AA av  al<r$ijray  ovtitybs 
elyai  Quaiy,  d\\ a irdvra  vdOij  rijs 
al<r&ii(rtat  aAAotoi/jifVrjs,  ffs  ylyeadai 
tV  <payraalav,  &c. 

Stobajus,  Eclog.  Physic,  i.  c.  17. 

♦i/orr  phy  fjLTjbfv  t Ivai  xpapa,  rd  pev 
yap  trroix**®  diroia,  rd  re  peard  *al  rb 
Ktyor  rd  8’  ainav  <rvyKpipara  k4- 
Xpaadat  Siarayrj  re  Kal  frvOutp  Kal  i 
vporpoTrfj  y &c. 

DemotrituB  restricted  the  term  *u<m 
—Nature— to  the  primordial  atoms  and 
vacua  (Simplikius  ad  Aristot.  Physic, 
p.  310  A.).  I 


e Aristotel.  Geo.  et  Corr.  i.  2,  p.  315, 
b.  10.  wfl crre  reus  perafiokcus  rod  avy- 
Kftptvov  rb  airrb  lyaynov  SoKciy  &\\ cp 
Kal  HWcf),  Kal  peraKiveiaSou  piKpou  ip- 
ptywpeyov,  k a i 8 A as  ?r«pov  <pal- 
ve  tr  0 a i i yb  s peraKiyr}0eyros. 

d Theophrastus,  De  Sensu,  s.  61. 
B apb  pev  oZy  Kal  Kovfoy  r$  ptyedei 
Siatpei  ArjuuKptroSy  &C. 

Aristotel.  I)e  Ccelo,  iv.  2,  7,  p.  309, 
a.  10 ; Gen.  et  Corr.  i.  8,  p.  326,  a.  9. 
K cut oi  &apvrep6y  ye  Kara  r)jy  xnrepox^v 
tp-qtrt  AijpdKpiros  tKaarov  ray  aZiai- 
p4ruy , &C. 
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and  coherent  with  each  other  on  every  side,  but  not  more 
close  and  coherent  on  one  side  than  on  another.  The 
structure  of  the  iron,  on  the  contrary,  was  unequal  and 
irregular,  including  larger  spaces  of  vacuum  in  one  part, 
and  closer  approach  of  its  atoms  in  other  parts:  moreover 
these  atoms  were  in  themselves  larger,  hence  there  was  a 
greater  force  of  cohesion  between  them  on  one  particular 
side,  rendering  the  whole  mass  harder  and  more  unyielding 
than  the  lead.' 

We  thus  see  that  Demokritus,  though  he  supposed  single 
ah  atoms  ro-  atoms  to  be  all  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  yet 
twrate^from  recognised  a different  specific  gravity  in  the  various 
“choU"'  compounds  of  atoms  or  material  masses.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  when  we  speak  of  contact  or  combina- 
tion of  atoms,  this  is  not  to  be  understood  literally  and 
absolutely,  but  only  in  a phenomenal  and  relative  sense ; as 
an  approximation,  more  or  less  close,  but  always  sufficiently 
close  to  form  an  atomic  combination  which  our  senses  appre- 
hended as  one  object.  Still  every  atom  was  essentially  separate 
from  every  other,  and  surrounded  by  a margin  of  vacant 
space:  no  two  atoms  could  merge  into  one,  any  more  than 
one  atom  could  be  divided  into  two. 

Pursuant  to  this  theory,  Demokritus  proclaimed  that 
ah  pmpor-  the  properties  of  objects,  except  weight, 

nccfi  oc*"’  hardness,  and  softness,  were  not  inherent  in  the 
iu<r“n.'.!!’d  objects  themselves,  but  simply  phenomenal  and 
1an'dDO‘  relative  to  the  observer  — “ modifications  of  our 
tbf^obLrv«r.  sensibility.”  Colour,  taste,  smell,  sweet  and  bitter, 
oouw  gKe  no  hot  and  cold,  &c.,  were  of  this  description.  In 
lSc’*ii»!*»nd  respect  to  all  of  them,  man  differed  from  other 
animals,  one  man  from  another,  and  even  the  same 
man  from  himself  at  different  times  and  ages.  There  was 
no  sameness  of  impression,  no  unanimity  or  constancy  of 
judgment,  because  there  was  no  real  or  objective  “ nature  ” 
corresponding  to  the  impression.  Prom  none  of  these  sense's 
could  we  at  all  learn  what  the  external  thing  was  in  itself. 


* Theophrastus,  Do  Sen&u,  e.  62. 
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“Sweet  and  bitter,  hot  and  cold  (he  said)  are  by  law  or 
convention  (».  e.  these  names  designate  the  impressions  of 
most  men  on  most  occasions,  taking  no  account  of  dissen- 
tients) : what  really  exists  is,  atoms  and  vacuum.  The 
sensible  objects  which  we  suppose  and  believe  to  exist,  do 
not  exist  in  truth;  there  exist  only  atoms  and  vacuum. 
Wo  know  nothing  really  and  truly  about  an  object,  either 
what  it  is  or  what  it  is  not : our  opinions  depend  upon 
influences  from  without,  upon  the  position  of  our  body,  upon 
the  contact  and  resistances  of  external  objects.  There  are 
two  phases  of  knowledge,  the  obscure  and  the  genuine.  To 
the  obscure  belong  all  our  senses — sight,  hearing,  smell, 
taste,  touch.  The  genuine  is  distinct  from  these.  When  the 
obscure  phase  fails,  when  we  can  no  longer  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
smell,  nor  taste,  nor  touch — from  minuteness  and  subtlety  of 
particles — then  the  genuine  phase,  or  reason  and  intelligence, 
comes  into  operation.” f 

True  knowledge  (in  the  opinion  of  Demokritus)  was  hardly 
at  all  attainable  ; but  in  so  *far  as  it  could  be 

. 1 , Ti-i  Keason  alone 

attained,  we  must  seek  it,  not  merely  through  gavetmewtd 
the  obscure  and  insufficient  avenues  of  sense,  but  ledge,  but 

, , . very  little  of 

by  reason  or  mtelbgence  penetrating  to  the  ulti- 
matum  of  corpuscular  structure,  farther  than  sense 
could  go.  His  atoms  were  not  pure  Abstracta  (like  Plato’s 
Ideas  and  geometrical  plane  figures,  and  Aristotle’s  materia 
prima),  but  concrete  bodies,  each  with  its  own8  magnitude, 
figure,  and  movement;  too  small  to  be  seen  or  felt  by  us, 
yet  not  too  small  to  be  seen  or  felt  by  beings  endowed 
with  finer  sensitive  power.  They  were  abstractions  maiidy 
in  so  far  as  all  other  qualities  were  supposed  absent.  Demo- 
kritus professed  to  show  how  the  movements,  approximations, 
and  collisions  of  these  atoms,  brought  them  into  such  combi- 

1 Demokritus,  Fr.  p.  205,  Mullach  ; smallness  (of  their  disproportion  to  our 
Sextus  Empiric,  sdv.  Malhcmat.  vii.  visual  ]K>wer),  ore  yet  spoken  of  ns 
p.  185 : Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  72.  objects  of  sense  : they  are  os  it  wero 

t Aristotel.  Gen.  ct  Corr.  i.  8,  p,  825,  microscopic  objects,  and  the  yernriij 
a.  29.  'Avtipa  t&  r\rj8os  sal  iipara  yvw^v,  or  intelligence,  is  conceived  as 
Sia  rtjy  (T^iKpdrtjra  t itv  hyKnv.  &c.  supplying  something  of  a microscopic 

Morbach  observes  .justly  that  the  power.  Marhaeh,  IsJirbuch  der  Go- 
Demokritenn  atoms,  though  not  really  schichto  der  Philosophic,  sect.  58,  vol.  i. 
objects  of  senso  in  consequence  of  their  p.  94.) 
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nations  as  to  form  the  existing  Kosmos  ; and  not  that  system 
alone,  but  also  many  other  cosmical  systems,  independent  of 
and  different  from  each  other,  which  he  supposed  to  exist. 

IIow  this  was  done  we  cannot  clearly  make  out,  not  having 
before  us  the  original  treatise  of  Demokritus,  called 
the  Great  Diakosmos.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  did  not  invoke  any  separate  agency  to  set  the 
atoms  in  motion — such  as  the  Love  and  Discord  of 
Empedokles — the  Nous  or  Intelligence  of  Anaxa- 
goras. Demokritus  supposed  that  the  atoms  moved 
by  an  inherent  force  of  their  own  : that  this  motion 
was  as  much  without  beginning  as  the  atoms  them- 
selves : h that  eternal  motion  was  no  less  natural, 
required  any  special  cause  to  account  for  it,  than 
eternal  rest.  “ Such  is  the  course  of  nature — such  is  and 
always  has  been  the  fact,”  was  his  ultimatum.1  He  farther 
maintained  that  all  the  motions  of  the  atoms  were  neces- 
sary— that  is,  that  they  followed  each  other  in  a deter- 
minate order,  each  depending  upon  some  one  or  more 
antecedents,  according  to  fixed  laws,  which  he  could  not  ex- 
plain.11 Fixed  laws,  known  or  unknown,  he  recognised  always. 


No  separate 
force  mi  ulred 
to  set  die 
atoms  In  mo- 
tion—they 
moved  by  an 
inherent 
force  of  their 
own.  Like 
atoms  natur- 
ally tend  to- 
wards like. 
Itotatory  mo- 
tion, the 
capital  fact  of 
the  Kosmoa. 


no  more 


h Aristotel.  De  Coblo,  iii.  2, 3,  p.  300, 
b.  9.  A tvKlirirtf>  trod  AtinoKplry,  ro7s 
A iyovfftv  ael  Ktvutr6cu  rh  irpwra  cru- 
fxara,  &c.  (Physic,  viii.  3,  3,  p.  253, 
b.  12,  viii.  9,  p.  205,  b.  23;  Cicero,  Do 
Finib.  i.  6,  17.) 

1 Aristot.  General  Animal,  ii.  6,  p. 
742,  b.  20 ; Physic.  viii.  1,  p.  252,  b.  32. 

Aristotle  blames  Demokritus  for 
tli us  acquiescing  in  the  general  course 
of  nature  os  au  ultimatum,  and  for 
omitting  all  reference  to  final  causes. 
M.  Lafaist,  in  a good  dissertation  Sur  la 
Philosophic  Atomistique  (Paris,  1833, 
p.  78),  sliows  that  this  is  exactly  the 
ultimatum  of  natural  philosophers  at 
the  present  day.  “Un  phenomene  so 
passoit  il,  si  on  lui  en  demamloit  la 
raison,  il  (Demokritus)  rtfpondoit,  'La 
chose  se  passe  ainsi.  pnrccqu’ello  s'est 
toujours  passee  ainsi.'  C'est,  en  d’autres 
tenues,  la  seule  reponso  quo  font  au- 
jourd’hui  les  naturalistcs.  Suivant  eux, 
une  pierre,  quand  elle  n’est  pas  sou- 
tenue,  tombe  en  vertu  de  la  loi  de  la 
posanteur.  Quest  ce  que  la  loi  de  la 
pcsantcur  ? La  generalisation  dc  ce  fuit 


plusieure  fois  observe*,  qu’une  pierre 
tombe  quaml  elle  n’est  pus  soutenue. 
Le  phe'nombne  tlans  uu  cas  part ic ul ier 
arrive  ainsi,  poreequo  toujours  il  cat 
arrive  ainsi.  Le  pnneipe  qu’implique 
Implication  dee  naturalistes  modernes 
est  cclle  de  Demokrite,  c’est  que  la 
nature  demeure  oonstante  a elle-meme. 
I m proposition  do  Demokrite — * Tel 
phenomene  a lieu  de  cette  fu<;on, 
pareequo  toujours  il  a eu  lieu  de  cette 
menu-  fatin’ — est  la  premiere  forme 
qu'  ait  revetuo  le  principe  de  la  sta- 
j bilito  des  lois  natu  relies/ 

k Aristotle  Physic,  ii.  4,  p.  196,  a. 
25)  says  that  Demokritus  ( he  seems  to 
mean  Demokritus  i described  the  mo- 
tion of  the  atoms  to  form  the  cosmical 
system,  as  having  taken  place 
rov  avrofi&Tou.  Upon  which  Mullnch 
| (Dem.  Frag.  p.  382;  justly  remarks — 

I “ Casu  i ivb  ravTOfiarov)  videntur  fieri, 
queo  natural i quadnm  necessitate  cujus 
leges  ignoramus,  evenire  dicuntur. 
Bed  quamvis  Aristo teles  nuturulem  Ab- 
I deritani  philosophi  necessitatem  vitato 
' avayKris  vocabulo,  quod  alii  aliter 
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Fortuno  or  chance  was  only  a fiction  imagined  by  men  to 
cover  their  own  want  of  knowledge  and  foresight."1  Demo- 
kritus  seems  to  have  supposed  that  like  atoms  had  a spon- 
taneous tendency  towards  like;  that  all,  when  uncombined, 
tended  naturally  downwards,  yet  with  unequal  force,  owing 
to  their  different  size,  and  weight  proportional  to  size;  that 
this  unequal  force  brought  them  into  impact  and  collision  one 
with  another,  out  of  which  was  generated  a rotatory  motion, 
gradually  extending  itself,  and  comprehending  a larger  and 
larger  number  of  them,  up  to  a certain  point,  when  an 
exterior  membrane  or  shell  was  formed  around  them.n  This 
rotatory  motion  was  the  capital  fact  which  both  constituted 
the  Kosmos,  and  maintained  the  severance  of  its  central  and 
peripheral  masses — Earth  and  Water  in  the  centre — Air, 
Fire,  and  the  celestial  bodies,  ©ear  the  circumference. 
Demokritus,  Anaxagoras,  and  Einpedokles,  imagined  different 
preliminary  hypotheses  to  get  at  the  fact  of  rotation  ; but  all 
employed  the  fact,  when  arrived  at,  as  a basis  from  which  to 


usurpabant,  casum  et  fbrtunam  vocaret 
— ipse  tii men  Democritus  abhorrens  ab 
iis  omnibus  qua)  destinntam  causa  rum 
seriem  tollerent  nruraque  natururn  per- 
turbs rent,  nihil  juris  fortumo  et  casui 
in  singulis  rebus  concessit.” 

Zeller  lias  a like  remark  upon  the 
phrase  of  Aristotle,  which  is  calculated 
to  mislead  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Demo- 
kritus (Clesch.  Philos,  i.  p.  000,  2nd.  ed.). 

Dugald  Stewart,  in  one  of  the  Dis- 
sertations prefixed  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  has  the  like  comment  re- 
specting the  fundamental  principle  of 
tne  Epicurean  (identical  quoad  hoc 
with  the  Demokritean  philosophy. 

“ I cannot  conclude  this  note  without 
recurring  to  an  observation  ascribed  by 
I.aplace  to  Leibnitz — ‘that  the  blind 
chance  of  the  Epicureans  involves  the 
supposition  of  an  effect  taking  place 
without  a cause.*  This  is  a very  in- 
correct statement  of  the  philosophy 
taught  by  Lucretius,  which  nowhere 
gives  countenance  to  such  a supposi- 
tion. The  distinguishing  tenet  of  this 
sect  was,  that  the  order  of  the  universe 
does  not  imply  the  existence  of  intelli- 
gent causes,  but  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  active  powers  belonging  to  tho 
atoms  of  matter:  which  active  powers, 
being  exerted  through  an  indefinitely 


long  period  of  time,  might  have  pro- 
duced, nay  must  have  produced,  exactly 
sucli  a combination  of  things  as  that 
with  which  wo  are  surrounded.  This 
does  not  call  in  question  the  necessity 
of  a cause  to  produce  every  effect,  but* 
on  the  contrary,  virtually  assumes  tho 
truth  of  that  axiom.  It  only  excludes 
from  these  causes  the  attribute  of  in- 
telligence. In  the  same  way,  when  I 
apply  the  words  blind  chance  to  the 
throw  of  a die,  I do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  I am  ultimately  tho  cause  of  tho 
particular  event  that  is  to  take  place  : 
but  only  to  intimate  that  I do  not  hero 
act  as  a designing  cause,  in  conse- 
quence of  ray  ignorance  of  the  various 
accidents  to  which  the  die  is  subjected 
while  shaken  in  the  box.  If  I am  not 
mistaken,  this  Epicurean  theory  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  the  scheme 
which  it  is  the  main  object  of  tho 
Essay  on  Probabilities  (by  Laplace ) to 
inculcate.”  (Stewart  —First  Disserta- 
tion, part  ii.  p.  139,  note.) 

m Deiuoknt.  Frag.  p.  167,  ed.  Mul- 
lach ; Eusebius,  Pnep.  Evang.  xiv.  27. 
A.vQp<t>xot  tvxvs  *t5u\oy  ix\daairro 
xp6<paffiv 

■ Zeller,  Gcsch.  Phil.  i.  p.  604  seq. ; 
Demokrit.  Fragm.  p.  207,  Mull. ; Sext. 
Empiricus  ndv.  Mathem.  vii.  117. 
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deduce  the  formation  of  the  various  cosmical  bodies  and  their 
known  manifestations.”  In  respect  to  these  bodies — Sun, 
Moon,  Stars,  Earth,  &e. — Demokritus  seems  to  have  held 
several  opinions  like  those  of  Anaxagoras.  Both  of  them 
conceived  the  Sun  as  a redhot  mass,  and  the  Earth  as  a flat 
surface  above  and  below,  round  horizontally  like  a drum, 
stationary  in  the  centre  of  the  revolving  celestial  bodies,  and 
supported  by  the  resistance  of  air  beneath. p 

Among  the  researches  of  Demokritus  there  were  some 
relating  to  animal  generation,  and  zoology  ; but  we 

ftomtrchesof  s . . ’ , bJ. 

Derookntui  cannot  nnd  that  his  opinions  on  these  subjects  were 

on  zoology  . . A . _ , / . 

ami  animal  m peculiar  connection  with  Ins  atomic  theory.'* 

generation.  * > * 

Nor  do  we  know  how  far  he  carried  out  that  theory 
into  detail  by  tracing  the  various  phenomenal  manifestations 
to  their  basis  in  atomic  reality,  and  by  showing  what  particular 
magnitude,  figure,  and  arrangement  of  atoms  belonged  to  each. 
It  was  only  in  some  special  cases  that  he  thus  connected  de- 
terminate atoms  with  compounds  of  determinate  quality : for 
example,  in  regard  to  the  four  Empedoklean  elements.  The 
atoms  constituting  heat  or  fire  he  affirmed  to  be  small  and  glo- 
bular, the  most  mobile,  rapid,  and  penetrating  of  all : those  con- 
stituting air,  water,  and  eart  h,  were  an  assemblage  of  all  varieties 
of  figures,  but  differed  from  each  other  in  magnitude — the 
atoms  of  air  being  apparently  smallest,  those  of  earth  largest/ 
In  regard  to  mind  or  soul  generally,  he  identified  it  with 
o^nSod^L  or  ®rc’  conceiving  it  to  consist  in  the  same 
wuh  w'or  very  small,  globular,  rapidly  moveable  atoms,  pene- 
throuffr1  trating  everywhere:  which  he  illustrated  by  eoin- 
ptanu!  aod  parison  with  the  fine  dust  seen  in  sunbeams  when 
sinning  through  a doorway.  That  these  were  the 
tcraingled  ^ constituent  atoms  of  mind,  he  proved  by  tho  fact, 
LuTSrn111  that  its  first,  and  most  essential  property  was  to 
wdpZrtEta.  move  the  body,  and  to  be  itself  moved.1  Mind, 

° Demokrit.  Fregm.  p.  208,  Mnllach.  ' Aristotle,  Ocn.  et  Corr.  i.  8,  p.320, 
iv  oh  <t>T)a\  Sivy  euro  iravrbs  n.  5 ; Do  Coeln,  iii.  8,  p,  300,  b.  35 ; 
&TOKpiv«reai  •Kuyroltuv  tiStter,  See.  Theophrastus,  De  Scnsu,  s.  04. 

Diog.  Luert.  ix.  31-44.  • Aristotel.  Do  Aninm,  i.  2,  2-3,  p. 

p Zeller,  Gcscli.  Ph.  i.  p.  612,  erl.  2nd.  403,  b.  28 ; i.  3,  p.  406,  b.  20 ; Cirero, 
s Mullnch,  Dcmokr.  Fragm.  p.  305  Tnseul.  Disput.  i.  11;  Diogen.  Laert. 
scqrj.  ix.  44. 
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soul,  the  vital  principle,  fire,  heat,  &c.,  were  in  the  opinion 
of  Demokritus,  substantially  identical — not  confined  to  man 
or  even  to  animals,  but  diffused  in  unequal  proportions, 
throughout  plants,  the  air,  and  nature  generally.  Sensation, 
thought,  knowledge,  were  all  motions  of  mind  or  of  these 
restless  mental  particles,  which  Demokritus  supposed  to  be 
distributed  over  every  part  of  the  living  body,  mingling 
and  alternating  with  the  corporeal  particles.1  It  was  the 
essential  condition  of  life,  that  the  mental  particles  should 
be  maintained  in  proper  number  and  distribution  throughout 
the  body;  but  by  their  subtle  nature  they  were  constantly 
tending  to  escape,  being  squeezed  or  thrust  out  at  all  aper- 
tures by  the  pressure  of  air  on  all  the  external  parts.  Such 
tendency  was  counteracted  by  the  process  of  respiration, 
whereby  mental  or  vital  particles,  being  abundantly  distri- 
buted throughout  the  air,  were  inhaled  along  with  air,  and 
formed  an  inward  current  which  either  prevented  the  escape, 
or  compensated  the  loss,  of  those  wliich  were  tending  out- 
wards. When  breathing  ceased,  such  inward  current  being 
no  longer  kept  up,  the  vital  particles  in  the  interior  were 
speedily  forced  out,  and  death  ensued." 

Though  Demokritus  conceived  these  mental  particles  as 
distributed  all  over  the  body,  yet  he  recognised  ^ 

. J ° Different 

different  mental  aptitudes  attached  to  different  parts  menmi  «pu- 
of  the  body.  Besides  the  special  organs  of  sense, 
he  considered  intelligence  as  attached  to  the  brain,  gja*  lho 
passion  to  the  heart,  and  appetite  to  the  liver : 1 the 
same  tripartite  division  afterwards  adopted  by  Plato.  He 
gave  an  explanation  of  perception  or  sensation  in  its  different 
varieties,  as  well  as  of  intelligence  or  thought  Sensation 


* Aristotel.  De  Respirat  (o.  4,  p. 
472.  a.  5),  \4yci  (Demokritus)  y 
^vxb  Kai  rb  Otp/xbv  rairrbv,  ri  i rpSna 
(Xxhp^rcL  <r<paipoutiwv. 

Lucretius,  iii.  370. 

“ Iliad  In  his  rebus  neqnoqtiazn  sumere  possls, 
Peraocrltl  qnod  win  eta  vlri  sen  ton  t in  poult ; 
Corporis  atque  antral  primordla  singula  prlvls 
Appoelta  altmils  variant  et  nectere  membra.” 

■ Aristotel.  Do  Respirationc,  c.  4, 
p.  472,  a.  10 ; Do  AuimA,  i.  2,  p.  404, 
a.  12. 


* Zollcr,  Gcschicht.  Philos,  i.  p.  618, 
! ed.  2nd. 

Plutarch  (Plftcit  Philos,  iv.  4) 
ascribes  a bipartite  division  of  tho 
soul  to  Demokritus : rb  A oyi/cbv,  in  tho 
thorax  : to  A\oyov,  distributed  over  all 
the  body.  But  in  tho  next  section 
iv.  5\  ho  departs  from  this  statement, 
affirming  that  both  Demokritus  and 
I Pinto  supposed  rb  yytfxoyiKby  of  the 
soul  to  be  in  the  head. 
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and  thought  were,  in  his  opinion,  alike  material,  and  alike 
mental.  Both  were  affections  of  the  same  peculiar  particles, 
vital  or  mental,  within  us:  both  were  changes  operated  in 
these  particles  by  effluvia  or  images  from  without ; neverthe- 
less the  one  change  was  different  from  the  other/ 

In  regard  to  sensations,  Deraokritus  said  little  about  those 
of  touch,  smell,  and  hearing ; but  he  entered  at  some  length 
into  those  of  sight  and  taste.1 

Proceeding  upon  his  hypothesis  of  atoms  and  vacua  as  the 
Explanation  only  objective  existences,  he  trjed  to  show  what 
•enwuktna  ^ particular  modifications  of  atoms,  in  figure,  size, 
s-rsr  and  position,  produced  upon  the  sentient  the  im- 
pressions of  different  colours.  Ho  recognised  four 
fundamental  or  simple  colours — white,  black,  red,  and  green — 
of  which  all  other  colours  were  mixtures  and  combinations.* 
White  colour  (he  said)  was  caused  by  smooth  surfaces,  which 
presented  strait  pores  and  a transparent  structure,  such  as  the 
interior  surface  of  shells : where  these  smooth  substances  were 
brittle  or  friable,  this  arose  from  the  constituent  atoms  being  at 
once  spherical  and  loosely  connected  together,  whereby  they 
presented  the  clearest  passage  through  their  pores,  the  least 
amount  of  shadow,  and  the  purest  white  colour.  From  sub- 
stances thus  constituted,  the  effluvia  flowed  out  easily,  and 
passed  through  the  intermediate  air  without  becoming  en- 
tangled or  confused  with  it.  Black  colour  was  caused  by 
rough,  irregular,  unequal  substances,  which  had  their  pores 
crooked  and  obstructed,  easting  much  shadow,  and  sending 
forth  Blowly  their  effluvia,  which  became  hampered  and 
entangled’ with  the  intervening  medium  of  air.  lied  colour 

1 Plutarch,  Placit.  Philos,  iv.  8.  I The  opinions  of  Demokritus  on 
Deraokritus  and  Leukippus  nftirm,  colour  are  illustrated  at  length  by 
r^v  aX(rQr)<nv  real  rijy  v6i)<riv  yivttrBai,  Prnntl  in  his  Uebersicht  der  Farben- 
ciSu'Avi'  f£<i)6fv  -KpoffiovTuy'  pni&evl  yap  lehre  der  Alten  (p.  40  seq.),  appended 
jni&dWfiv  nijUcrtpay  vot)  *po*9  to  his  edition  of  the  Aristotelian 

ttIwtovtos  (tSu'Aov.  or  Pseudo-Aristotelian  treatise,  n«pl 

Cicero,  Do  Finihus,  i.  6,  21,  “ iraa-  Xpotudrcvv  (Munich,  1849). 
pines,  qua)  idola  nominaii  t,  quorum  I Dernokritus  seems  also  to  have 
incunrinne  non  solum  videaraiw,  sed  attempted  to  show,  that  the  sensation 
etiam  cogitemus,”  &c.  of  cold  and  shivering  was  produced  by 

* Theophrastus,  Do  Sensu,  s.  G4.  the  irruption  of  jagged  and  acute 

* Theophrastus,  Do  Sensu,  g,  73  atoms.  Sec  Plutarch,  De  Primo  Fri- 
scq. ; Aristotel.  Do  Sensu,  c.  iv.  p.  442,  ! gido,  p.  947,  948,  c.  8. 

b.  10. 
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arose  from  the  effluvia  of  spherical  atoms,  like  those  of  fire, 
though  of  larger  size : the  connection  between  red  colour  and 
fire  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  heated  substances,  man  as 
well  as  the  metals,  became  red.  Green  was  produced  by 
atoms  of  large  size  and  wide  vacua,  not  restricted  to  any 
determinate  shape,  but  arranged  in  peculiar  order  and  posi- 
tion. These  four  were  given  by  Demokritus  as  the  simple 
colours.  But  he  recognised  an  infinite  diversity  of  compound 
colours,  arising  from  mixture  of  them  in  different  propor- 
tions, several  of  which  he  explained — gold-colour,  purple, 
blue,  violet,  leek-green,  nut-brown,  &c.b 

Besides  thus  setting  forth  those  varieties  of  atoms  and 
atomic  motions  which  produced  corresponding  va- 
rieties of  colour,  Demokritus  also  brought  to  view  c<m«-dbythe 
the  intermediate  stages  whereby  they  realised  tho  cnum,  ur 

. . . . J Images  from 

act  of  vision.  All  objects,  compounds  ot  the  atoms, 
gave  out  effluvia  or  images  resembling  themselves. 

These  effluvia  stamped  their  impression,  first  upon  the  inter- 
vening air,  next  upon  the  eye  beyond : which,  being  covered 
by  a fine  membrane,  and  consisting  partly  of  water,  partly  of 
vacuum,  was  well  calculated  to  admit  tho  image.  Such  an 
image,  the  like  of  which  any  one  might  plainly  see  by 
looking  into  another  person’s  eye,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
vision.'  The  air,  however,  was  uo  way  necessary  as  an  inter- 
vening medium,  but  rather  obstructive : the  image  proceeding 
from  the  object  would  be  more  clearly  impressed  upon  the 
eye  through  a vacuum : if  the  air  did  not  exist,  vision  would 
be  so  distinct,  even  at  tho  farthest  distance,  that  an  object 
not  larger  than  an  ant  might  be  seen  in  the  heavens.’1  De- 
mokritus believed  that  the  visual  image  after  having  been 
impressed  upon  the  eye,  was  distributed  or  multiplied  over 
the  remaining  body.®  In  like  manner,  ho  believed,  that  in 


k Theophrastus,  De  Sensu,  s.  76-78. 

&vtipa  r a xpaiyara  Kal  Toys  xoAoi'I 
Kara  tAs  jagctt  — ouSiy  yap  Zpotov 
Zatadai  d&rtpo v dart pov. 

c Theophrast.  Do  Sensu,  b.  50.  riy 

at  pa  rbv  ptra^u  ttji  diptwt  teal  too  j 
ipctfityov  TvTovtrBat,  &c.  Aristotel.  De 
Sensu,  c,  2,  p.  438,  a.  6. 

VOL.  I. 


Theophrastus  notices  this  inter- 
mediate Airori/awTir  ty  tv  4 tpi  as  a 
doctrine  peculiar  (ijiwi)  to  Demokritus : 
he  himself  proceeds  to  combat  it  (51, 
52). 

d Aristotel.  Do  AnimA,  ii.  7-9,  p. 
419.  a.  16. 

* Theophrastus,  De  Sensu,  s.  54. 
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bearing,  the  condensed  air  carrying  the  sound  entered  with 
some  violence  through  the  ears,  passed  through  the  veins  to 
the  brain,  and  was  from  thence  dispersed  over  the  body/ 
Both  sight  and  hearing  were  thus  not  simply  acts  of  the 
organ  of  sense,  but  concurrent  operations  of  the  entire  frame : 
ovf  r all  which  (as  has  been  already  stated)  the  mental  or 
vital  particles  were  assumed  to  be  disseminated. 

Farther,  Demokritus  conceived  that  the  diversities  of  taste 
were  generated  by  corresponding  diversities  of  atoms, 

PUTerence  of  B / 1 “ 7 

uuwn-how  or  compounds  of  atoms,  of  particular  figure,  magni- 
tude, and  position.  Acid  taste  was  caused  by  atoms 
rough,  angular,  twisted,  small,  and  subtle,  which  forced  their 
way  through  all  the  body,  produced  large  interior  vacant 
spaces,  and  thereby  generated  great  heat : for  heat  was  always 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  vacuum  within/  Sweet  taste 
was  produced  by  spherical  atonts  of  considerable  bulk,  which 
slid  gently  along  and  diffused  themselves  equably  over  the 
body,  modifying  and  softening  the  atoms  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter. Astringent  taste  was  caused  by  large  atoms  with 
many  angles,  which  got  into  the  vessels,  obstructing  the 
movement  of  fluids  both  in  the  veins  and  intestines.  Salt 
taste  was  produced  by  large  atoms,  much  entangled  with  each 
other,  and  irregular.  In  like  manner  Demokritus  assigned  to 
other  tastes  particular  varieties  of  generating  atoms : adding, 
however,  that  in  every  actual  substance,  atoms  of  different 
figures  were  intermingled,  so  that  the  effect  of  each  on  the 
whole  was  only  realised  in  the  ratio  of  the  preponderating 
figure.h  Lastly,  the  working  of  all  atoms,  in  the  way  of 
taste,  was  greatly  modified  by  the  particular  system  upon 


1 Theophrastus,  Do  Scnsn,  55,  56. 
tJjk  ydp  <po/v)jv  rival  wvKVOvfi4vov  rov 
atpo  y Kal  perk,  $ (as  f/trub'TOf,  &c. 

Demokritus  thought  that  air  entered 
into  the  system  not  only  through  the 
ears,  hut  also  through  pores  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  though  so  gently  ns 
to  be  imperceptible  to  our  conscious- 
ness : the  ears  afforded  n large  aperture 
and  admitted  a considerable  mass. 

* Theophrast.  De  Romm,  65-68. 
h Theophrnst.  De  Sensu,  67.  airdv- 


roav  ruv  arxv^druv  ovSlv  dictpcuov 
*lvai  Kal  d/xiyls  rris  &AAoif,  dAA'  iv 
*KarTT(p  iroAA&  rival  . . . . b 8'  h.v  try 
vXriarov,  rovro  pdXi<rra  ivi<rx^iiv 
[ wp6t  re  r^v  afaOrjfriv  Kal  r^v  hvvaptv. 

This  essential  intermixture,  in  each 
distinct  Hul*rtance,  of  atoms  of  all 
different  shapes,  is  very  analogous  to 
the  essential  intermixture  of  all  sorts 
of  Homceomeries  in  the  theory  of 
Anaxagoras. 
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which  they  were  brought  to  act:  effects  totally  opposite 
being  sometimes  produced  by  like  atoms  upon  different  indi- 
viduals.' 

As  sensation,  so  also  thought  or  intelligence,  was  produced 
by  the  working  of  atoms  from  without.  But  in  what 

J , . Thought  of 

manner  the  different  figures  and  magnitudes  of  intelligence 

, . — wm  nro- 

atoms  were  understood  to  act,  in  producing  diverse  2“ccd  ln' 
mollifications  of  thought,— we  do  not  find  explained. 

It  was,  however,  requisite  that  there  should  be  a 
symmetry,  or  correspondence  of  condition  between  the  think- 
ing mind  within  and  the  inflowing  atoms  from  without,  in 
order  that  these  latter  might  work  upon  a man  properly : if 
he  were  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  his  mind  went  astray.k  Though 
Demokritus  identified  the  mental  or  vital  particles  with  the 
spherical  atoms  constituting  heat  or  fire,  he  nevertheless 
seems  to  have  held,  that  these  particles  might  bo  in  excess 
as  well  as  in  deficiency,  and  that  they  required,  as  a condi- 
tion of  sound  mind,  to  be  diluted  or  attempered  with  others. 
The  soundest  mind,  however,  did  not  work  by  itself  or  spon- 
taneously, but  was  put  in  action  by  atoms  or  effluvia  from 
without : this  was  truo  of  the  intellectual  mind,  not  less  than 
of  the  sensational  mind.  There  was  an  objective  something 
without,  corresponding  to  and  generating  every  different 
thought — just  as  there  was  an  objective  something  correspond- 
ing to  every  different  sensation.  But  first,  the  object  of  sen- 
sation was  an  atomic  compound  having  some  appreciable 
bulk,  while  that  of  thought  might  be  separate  atoms  or  vacua 
so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  and  intangible.  Next,  the  object 
of  sensation  did  not  reveal  itself  as  it  was  in  its  own  nature,  but 
merely  produced  changes  in  the  percipient,  and  different 
changes  in  different  percipients  (except  as  to  heavy  and  light, 
hard  and  soft,  which  were  not  simply  modifications  of  our 
sensibility,  but  were  also  primary  qualities  inherent  in  the 


1 Theopbnwft.  Do  Scnsu,  07.  c is  , Si  rov  <ppovt?v  M roaovroy  ftpijKev, 
bxolav  ffi v h.y  c<V«A0n,  Suuf>4ptiv  oltc  8rt  y'tycrat  trvpp.4rpa>s  4xov<njs  rrjs 
oXlyov  oral  Stb.  towto  rb  a trrb  rdvdvrta,  1 ^oxv*  tV  fcfytftrty  4av  Si  wtp( - 

teal  rdvdyrta  rb  airrb  vdQos  iroitiv  ivlort.  ■ dtppis  ns  1)  rfptyvxpos  yivtjrai,  fitr- 
k Theophrast.  Do  Senau,  58.  TJtpi  I axxdrray  <prjtrf. 
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objects  themselves l) : while  the  object  of  thought,  though  it 
worked  a change  in  the  thinking  subject,  yet  also  revealed 
itself  as  it  was,  and  worked  alike  upon  all. 

Hence  Demokritus  termed  sensation,  obscure  knowledge — 
Sensation  thought,  genuine  knowledge ,m  It  was  only  by  thought 

knowwipo  (reason,  intelligence)  that  the  fundamental  realities 
thc*mi"nt;  °f  nature,  atoms  and  vacua,  could  be  apprehended: 
pnulS1,  even  by  thought,  however,  only  imperfectly,  since 
there  was  always  more  or  less  of  subjective  move- 
ottfm  per «.  mentg  and  conditions,  which  partially  clouded  the 
pure  objective  apprehension — and  since  the  atoms  them- 
selves were  in  perpetual  movement,  as  well  as  inseparably 
mingled  one  with  another.  Under  such  obstructions,  Demo- 
kritus proclaimed  that  no  clear  or  certain  knowledge  was 
attainable:  that  the  sensible  objects,  which  men  believed 
to  be  absolute  realities,  were  only  phenomenal  and  relative 
to  us, — while  the  atoms  and  vacua,  the  true  existences  or 
things  in  themselves,  could  scarce  ever  be  known  as  they 
were : n that  truth  was  hidden  in  an  abyss,  and  out  of  our 
reach. 

As  Demokritus  supposed  both  sensations  and  thoughts  to 
be  determined  by  effluvia  from  without,  so  he  assumed  a 
similar  cause  to  account  for  beliefs,  comfortable  or  uncom- 
fortable dispositions,  fancies,  dreams,  presentiments,  &c.  He 


1 Theophrastus,  De  Bcnsu,  71.  rvy 

Si  <TK\r)pov  piv  teal  juaAcwr ov  Kal  fiapfos 
ko!  Kovtpov  iroitT  T^jy  overlay , Si rep 
(&wfp)  ovx  firrov  f5o£  f \4yt- 
tr  0 a i tt  pb  s t]  p.  a s.  dtppuv  Si  Ka\ 
rjruxpou  Kal  rear  A AA»v  obStvSs. 

This  is  a remarkable  point  to  bo 
noted  in  tho  criticisms  of  Theophrastus 
on  the  doctrine  of  Demokritus.  Demo- 
kritus maintnins  that  hoi  and  cold  are 
relative  to  us:  hard  and  so/2,  heavy 
and  light,  are  not  only  relative  to  us, 
but  also  absolute,  objective,  things  in 
their  own  nature, — though  causing  in 
us  sensations  which  ore  like  them. 
Theophrastus  denies  this  distinction 
altogether : and  denies  it  with  the  best 
reason.  Not  many  of  his  criticisms  on 
Demokritus  are  so  just  and  pertinent 
as  this  one. 


m Demokritus  Frag.  Mullach,  p. 
205,  206 ; ap.  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Ma- 
theruat.  vii.  135-139,  yydpTjs  Svo  *l<r\v 
(Bfjr  7/  piy  yyijerlij,  h Si  (TKorlij, 
&c. 

n Demokritus,  ib.  "Arep  voplfarai 
piv  *lvai  Kal  5o{c(£ctcu  rh  alathfrA, 
oSk  icrrl  Kara  t lav 

t«5t«'  aAAct  rtk  Aropa  p6vov  ko! 
k(v6v . s Si  Tip  piv  i6vri  ovB'ty 

a Tptnit  luylcpty,  fxcrdmwToy  Si  Kard  re 
erdparos  SiaOtyhv,  Kal  ruv  4Tti<ri6rr*y, 

Kal  rdv  dvTi<TT7]piQ6vrmy trefi 

piy  vvy , Sri  oToy  inaordy  tffriv  ovk 
terrly,  ov  (vvle  ptv,  iroXXaxv  SfS-fj  Kan  at, 
&c. 

Compare  Cicero,  Acad.  Quicst.  i.  13, 
ii.  10;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  72  ; Aristotel. 
Metaphys.  iii.  5,  p.  1009,  b.  10. 
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supposed  that  the  air  contained  many  effluences,  spectres, 
images,  cast  off  from  persons  and  substances  in 

b . 1 , , . , Idols  or 

nature — sometimes  even  from  outlying  very  distant  mug®  »er* 
objects  which  lay  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Kosmos.  from  objw-u, 

J • which  deter* 

Of  these  images,  impregnated  with  the  properties,  “]j^fthe 
bodily  and  mental,  of  the  objects  from  whence  they 
came,  some  were  beneficent,  others  mischievous : dn*m«,  <«»i- 
they  penetrated  into  the  human  body  through  the 
pores,  and  spread  their  influence  all  through  the  system.0 
Those  thrown  off  by  jealous  and  vindictive  men  were  espe- 
cially hurtful, p as  they  inflicted  suffering  corresponding  to 
the  tempers  of  those  with  whom  they  originated.  Trains  of 
thought  and  feeling  were  thus  excited  in  men’s  minds;  in 
sleep,4  dreams,  divinations,  prophetic  warnings  and  threats, 
were  communicated:  sometimes,  pestilence  and  other  mis- 
fortunes were  thus  begun.  Demokritus  believed  that  men’s 
happiness  depended  much  upon  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  images  which  might  approach  them,  expressing  an  anxious 
wish  that  he  might  himself  meet  with  such  as  were  propi- 
tious.' It  was  from  grand  and  terrific  images  of  this  nature, 
that  he  supposed  the  idea  and  belief  of  the  Gods  to  have 
arisen:  a supposition  countenanced  by  the  numerous  tales, 
respecting  appearances  of  the  Gods  both  to  dreaming  and  to 
waking  men,  current  among  the  poets  and  in  the  familiar  talk 
of  Greece. 

Among  the  lost  treasures  of  Hellenic  intellect,  there  are 
few  which  are  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  works  umv<.rMiiiy 
of  Demokritus.  Little  is  known  of  them  except  the 
titles : but  these  are  instructive  as  well  as  multi-  cthlc*1''cw*- 
iarious.  The  number  of  different  subjects  which  they  em- 
brace is  astonishing.  Besides  his  atomic  theory,  and  its 
application  to  cosmogony  and  physics,  whereby  he  is  chiefly 
known,  and  from  whence  his  title  of  physicus  was  derived 

° Demokriti  Frag.  p.  207,  Mulloch ; ' <pOap*vTti>v  «tal  atcfxdrwv  d\\o<pikwv  tic  * 

Soxt.  Empiric,  ftdv.  Mathcmat  ix.  19  ; ; rrjs  anofyoias  <iwijlf>e6vT<ttv,  h navda 
Plutarch,  Sympoaiac.  tiii.  10,  p.  735  A.  *oK\dtci$  dp\a\  irap*niriTrrovffi  Koipuv 

p Plutarcli,  Syni|K«biftc.  v.  7,  p.  683  A.  #toi  tc*Qwv  ov  <rvv7)dwv. 

Aristotcl.  De  Divinat.  per  Som-  r Plutarch,  De  Oraeulor.  Defectu,  p. 
num,  p.  464,  a.  5 ; Plutarch,  Sympoeiac.  419.  avrbs  «Cx«tcu  *fa6yxuy 
viii.  9,  p.  733  E.  8ft  Kal  tcia/xta v herbs  rvyxdy*iv. 
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— we  find  mention  of  works  on  geometry,  arithmetic,  astro- 
nomy, optics,  geography  or  geology,  zoology,  botany,  medi- 
cine, music  and  poetry,  grammar,  history,  ethics,  &c.‘  In 
such  universality  he  is  the  predecessor,  perhaps  the  model, 
of  Aristotle.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  wide  range  of  subjects 
should  have  been  handled  in  a spirit  of  empty  generality, 
without  facts  or  particulars : for  we  know  that  his  life  was 
long,  his  curiosity  insatiable,  and  his  personal  travel  and 
observation  greater  than  that  of  any  contemporary.  We 
know  too  that  he  entered  more  or  less  upon  the  field  of  dia- 
lectics, discussing  those  questions  of  evidence  which  became 
so  rife  in  the  Platonic  age.  He  criticised,  and  is  said  to  have 
combated,  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Protagoras,  “ Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things.”  It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
know  from  what  point  of  view  he  approached  it : but  we  learn 
only  the  fact  that  he  criticised  it  adversely.1  The  numerous 
treatises  of  Demokritus,  together  with  the  proportion  of  them 
which  relate  to  ethical  and  social  subjects,  rank  him  with  the 
pliilo8ophers  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  age.  His  Sum- 
mum  Bonum,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  appears  to  have  been 
the  maintenance  of  mental  serenity  and  contentment  : in 
which  view  he  recommended  a life  of  tranquil  contemplation, 
apart  from  money-making,  or  ambition,  or  the  exciting  plea- 
sures of  life." 


• Sec;  the  list  of  the  works  of  Demo-  that  order)  as  first  among  all  the  phi- 
kritiis  in  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  4G,  and  in  losophcrs,  in  respect  of  trvr0*tn$  rosy 
Mullach’s  edition  of  the  Fragments,  p.  oyo/xdrwy. 

105-107.  Mul Inch  mentions  here  (note  1 Plutarch,  adv.  Koloten,  p.  1108. 
18;  that  Demokritus  is  cited  seventy-  i Among  the  Dcmokritcan  treatises, 
eight  times  in  the  extant  works  of  1 was  one  entitled  Pythagoras,  which 
Aristotle,  and  sometimes  with  honour-  contained  probably  a comment  on  the 
able  mention.  He  is  never  mentioned  life  and  doctrines  of  that  eminent  man, 
by  Plato.  In  the  fragment  of  Philo-  written  in  an  admiring  spirit.  (Diog. 
demus  dc  Murick,  Demokritus  is  called  Laert.  ix.  38.) 

&yyp  oh  4>u<m*°7<^roT05  p.6vov  tSjv  “ Seueca,  DeTranquill.  Aniline, cap. 
dpxcdwv,  dAAk  koI  ncpl  r<k  iaropovp.€ya  2.  “ Hane  stahilem  nnimi  sedem  Orieei 
ob&tvbs  firroy  ToXxrKpdypnov  (Mullach,  E iidv/xlav  vacant,  do  qno  Deinocriti 
p.237;.  Seneca  calls  him  “ Democri-  volumen  egregium  est.”  Compare 
tus,  subtilisaimus  antiquorum  omnium.”  Cicero  De  Finib.  v.  29 ; Diogen.  Inert. 
— Question.  Natural,  vii  2.  And  Dio-  ix.  45.  For  iv&vpia  Demokritus  used  ns 
nysius  of  Hal.  (De  Comp.  Verb.  p.  187  synonyms  drapa^ir), 

R.)  chanicterises  Demokritus,  Plato,  j &c.  See  Mulloch,  p.  410. 
and  Aristotle  (he  arranges  them  in 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  EARLIER  PHILOSOPHERS  — 
GROWTH  OF  DIALECTIC  — ZENO  AND  GORGIAS. 

The  first  feeling  of  any  reader  accustomed  to  the  astronomy 
and  physics  of  the  present  century,  on  considering  Variety  of 
the  various  theories  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
is  a sort  of  astonishment  that  such  theories  should  IJMnfivktae 
have  been  ever  propounded  or  accepted  as  true.  SoUS!ilw-i‘ 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  represent  the  ur«kC^u„- 
best  thoughts  of  sincere,  contemplative,  and  in-  K,pb'!'' 
genious  men,  furnished  with  as  much  knowledge  of  fact,  and 
as  good  a method,  as  was  then  attainable.  The  record  of 
what  such  men  have  received  as  scientific  truth  or  probability, 
in  different  ages,  is  instructive  in  many  ways,  but  in  none 
more  than  in  showing  how  essentially  relative  und  variable 
are  the  conditions  of  human  belief;  how  unfounded  is  the 
assumption  of  those  modern  philosophers,  who  proclaim 
certain  first  truths  or  first  principles  as  universal,  intuitive, 
self-evident ; how  little  any  theorist  can  appreciate  a priori 
the  causes  of  belief  in  an  age  materially  different  from  his 
own,  or  can  lay  down  maxims  as  to  what  must  be  universally 
believed  or  universally  disbelieved  by  all  mankind.  \Ye  shall 
have  farther  illustration  of  this  truth  as  wo  proceed  : here  I 
only  note  variety  of  belief,  even  on  the  most  fundamental 
points,  as  being  the  essential  feature  of  Grecian  philosophy 
even  from  its  outset,  long  before  the  age  of  those  who  are 
usually  denounced  as  the  active  sowers  of  discord,  the 
Sophists  and  the  professed  disputants.  Each  philosopher 
followed  his  own  individual  reason,  departing  from  traditional 
or  established  creeds,  and  incurring  from  the  believing  public 
more  or  less  of  obloquy ; but  no  one  among  the  philosophers 
acquired  marked  supremacy  over  the  rest.  There  is  no 
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established  philosophical  orthodoxy,  but  a collection  of  Dis- 
senters— aXKrj  S’  aXKtev  '/Xtocrcra  fiefufyfietnj — small  sects,  each 
with  its  own  following,  each  springing  from  a special  individual 
as  authority,  each  knowing  itself  to  be  only  one  among  many. 

It  is  a misfortune  that  we  do  not  possess  any  complete- 
Thwemriy  work>  or  even  any  considerable  fragments,  from 
either  of  these  philosophers,  so  as  to  know  what 
OTTOwitttaw,  their  views  were  when  stated  by  themselves,  and 
upon  what  reasons  they  insisted.  All  that  we  know 
iy’uic'Xfor-  is  derived  from  a few  detached  notices,  in  very  many 
Art«ou«  cases  preserved  by  Aristotle  ; who,  not  content  (like 
ftU>ut  them.  p]a{0)  wjt]x  ginlply  following  out  his  own  vein  of 
ideas,  exhibits  in  bis  own  writings  much  of  that  polymathy 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  Peripatetics  generally,  and 
adverts  often  to  the  works  of  predecessors.  Being  a critic 
as  well  as  a witness,  he  sometimes  blends  together  incon- 
veniently the  two  functions,  and  is  accused  (probably  with 
reason  to  a certain  extent)  of  making  unfair  reports : but  if 
it  were  not  for  him,  we  should  really  know  nothing  of  the 
Hellenic  philosophers  before  Plato.  It  is  curious  to  read  the 
manner  in  which  Aristotle  speaks  of  these  philosophical 
predecessors  as  “ the  ancients  ” (oi  ap^aioi),  and  takes  credit 
to  his  own  philosophy  for  having  attained  a higher  and  more 
commanding  point  of  view.* 


• Bacon  ascribes  the  extinction  of 
these  early  Greek  philosophers  to  Ari- 
stotle, who  thought  that  he  could  not 
assure  his  own  pliilosopliical  empire, 
except  by  putting  to  death  all  his 
brothers,  like  the  Turkish  Sultan.  This 
remark  occurs  more  than  once  in  Bacon 
(Nov.  Org.  Aph.  C7 ; Rcdargutio  I'hi- 
loeoph.  vol.  xi.  p.  450,  ed.  Montagu}. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  a reproach,  I think  it 
is  not  deserved.  Aristotle’s  works,  in- 
deed, have  been  preserved,  and  those 
of  his  predecessors  have  not : but  Ari- 
stotle, far  from  seeking  to  destroy  their 
works,  has  been  the  chief  medium  for 
reserving  to  us  the  little  which  we 
now  about  them.  His  attention  to 
tho  works  of  liis  predecessors  is  some- 
thing very  unusual  among  the  theorists 
of  the  ancient  world.  His  friends 


Eudemus  and  Theophrastus  followed 
his  example,  in  embodying  the  history 
of  the  earlier  theories  in  distinct  works 
of  their  own,  now  unfortunately  lost 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
scholar  has  vet  employed  himself  in 
collecting  ami  editing  the  fragments  of 
the  lost  scientific  histories  of  Eudemus 
(tho  Rhodian)  and  Tlu'ophmstiiH.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Commentaries  of  Sim- 
plikius  is  also  greatly  wanted : those 
which  exist  ore  both  rare  and  unreadable. 

Zeller  remarks,  that  several  of  the 
statements  contained  in  Prnklus*s  com- 
mentary on  Euclid,  respecting  the 
earliest  Grecian  mathematicians,  are 
borrowed  from  the  ytunfrptKal  1<tt6pku 
of  the  Rhodian  Euddmus  (Zeller — Do 
Hermodoro  Ephcsio  et  Hermodoro  Pla- 
tonico,  p.  12  ; . 
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During  the  century  and  a half  between  Thales  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  have  passed  Abnndance 
in  review  twelve  distinct  schemes  of  philosophy — 

Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Xenophanes, 
Pythagoras,  Parmenides,  Herakleitus,  Empedokles,  S°Se  He?01 
Anaxagoras,  the  Apolloniate  Diogenes,  Leukippus,  lcnlc  ml"J- 
and  Demokritus.  Of  most  of  these  philosophers  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  each  speculated  upon  nature  in  an  original  vein 
of  his  own.  Anaximenes  and  Diogenes,  Xenophanes  and 
Parmenides,  Leukippus  and  Demokritus,  may  indeed  be 
coupled  together  as  kindred  pairs — yet  by  no  means  in  such 
manner  that  the  second  of  the  two  is  a mere  disciple  and 
copyist  of  the  first.  Such  abundance  and  variety  of  specu- 
lative genius  and  invention  is  one  of  the  most  memorablo 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  mind.  The  prompting  of 
intelligent  curiosity,  the  thirst  for  some  plausible  hypothesis 
to  explain  the  Kosmos  and  its  generation,  the  belief  that  a 
basis  or  point  of  departure  might  be  found  in  the  Kosmos 
itself,  apart  from  those  mythical  personifications  which  dwelt 
both  in  the  popular  mind  and  in  the  poetical  Theogonies, 
the  mental  effort  required  to  select  some  known  agency  and 
to  connect  it  by  a chain  of  reasoning  with  the  result — all  this 
is  a new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

An  early  Greek  philosopher  found  nothing  around  him  to 
stimulate  or  assist  the  effort,  and  much  to  obstruct 
it  He  found  Nature  disguised  under  a diversified  which  a Ure- 

-i  . , . . . . dan  phtloao- 

and  omnipresent  rolvtheistic  agency,  eminently  pher  had  u> 

..  ..  . i * y overcome— 

captivating  and  impressive  to  the  emotions — at  once  prevalent^ 
mysterious  and  familiar — embodied  in  the  ancient  «•«*■ 

* m # Wished,  Itn- 

Theogonies,  and  penetrating  deeply  all  the  abun- 
dant  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  the  only  literature  of  the 
time.  It  is  perfectly  true  (as  Aristotle  remarks  h)  that  Hesiod 
and  the  other  theological  poets,  who  referred  everything  to 


b Aristot.  Metaphys.  B.  4,  p.  1000, 
a.  10. 

Of  fjihf  oZv  wcpl  'HtxioSov,  k ol  irdyrts 
iaoi  6f6\oyoi,  p.6vov  i<pp6vrurav  too 
wt&ayov  too  wpbs  avrovs,  fjpvy  8* 
wArywprjtrav  Scoot  yap  woiovmts  rat 


dpx^t  *al  4k  Otuv  y*yov4vai,  &c.  Ari- 
stotle mentions  them  a few  lines  after- 
wards as  not  worth  serious  notice. 
•Kfpl  ruv  fiuSiKutf  , (To<pi£o/j Uvwv  oi/K 
6.(10  v fxcrci  enrovSrjs  <TK<rwt7y. 
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tho  generation  and  agency  of  the  Gods,  thought  only  of  what 
was  plausible  to  themselves,  without  enquiring  whether  it 
would  appear  equally  plausible  to  their  successors;  a re- 
proach which  bears  upon  many  subsequent  philosophers  also. 
The  contemporary  public,  to  whom  they  addressed  them- 
selves, knew  no  other  way  of  conceiving  Nature  than  under 
this  religious  and  poetical  view,  as  an  aggregate  of  mani- 
festations by  divine  personal  agents,  upon  whoso  volition — 
sometimes  signified  beforehand  by  obscure  warnings  intel- 
ligible to  the  privileged  interpreters,  but  often  inscrutable — 
the  turn  of  events  depended.  Thales  and  the  other  Ionic 
philosophers  were  the  first  who  became  dissatisfied  with  this 
point  of  view,  and  sought  for  some  “ causes  and  beginnings” 
more  regular,  knowable,  and  predictable.  They  fixed  upon 
the  common,  familiar,  widely-extended,  material  substances, 
water,  air,  fire,  &c. ; and  they  could  hardly  fix  upon  any 
others.  Their  attempt  to  find  a scientific  basis  was  unsuc- 
cessful ; but  the  memorable  fact  consisted  in  their  looking  for 
one.  > 

In  the  theories  of  these  Ionic  philosophers,  the  physical 
ideas  of  generation,  transmutation,  local  motion,  are 
Iouic  philocio*  found  in  the  foreground  : generation  in  the  Kosmos 
£•£3  ^uT"  to  replace  generation  by  the  God.  Pythagoras  and 
ncmttb-  Empedokles  blend  with  their  speculations  a good 
i’aw'3  ’r  deal  both  of  ethics  and  theology,  which  we  shall 
find  yet  more  preponderant  when  we  come  to  the 
cosmical  theories  of  Plato.  He  brings  us  back  to  the  mythical 
Prometheus,  armed  with  the  geometrical  and  arithmetical 
combinations  of  tho  Pythagoreans:  he  assumes  a chaotic 
substratum,  modified  by  the  intentional  and  deliberate  construc- 
tion of  the  Demiurgus  and  his  divine  sons,  who  are  described 
as  building  up  and  mixing  like  a human  artisan  or  chemist. 
In  the  theory  of  Aristotle  we  find  Nature  half  personified, 
and  assumed  to  be  perpetually  at  work  under  the  influence 
of  an  appetite  for  good  or  regularity,  which  determines  her 
to  aim  instinctively  and  without  deliberation  (like  bees  or 
spiders)  at  constant  ends,  though  these  regular  tendencies 
are  always  accompanied,  and  often  thwarted,  by  accessories 
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irregular,  undeflnable,  unpredictable.  Both  Plato  and  Ari- 
stotle, in  their  dialectical  age,  carried  abstraction  farther  than 
it  had  been  carried  by  the  Ionic  philosophers.'  Aristotlo 
imputes  to  the  Ionic  philosophers  that  they  neglected  three 
out  of  his  four  causes  (the  efficient,  formal,  and  final),  and 
that  they  attended  only  to  the  material.  This  was  a height 
of  abstraction  first  attained  by  Plato  and  himself ; in  a way 
sometimes  useful,  sometimes  misleading.  The  earlier  philo- 
sophers had  not  learnt  to  divide  substance  from  its  powers  or 
properties ; nor  to  conceive  substance  without  power  as  one 
thing,  and  power  without  substance  as  another.  Their  prim- 
ordial substance,  with  its  powers  and  properties,  implicated 
together  as  one  concrete  and  without  any  abstraction,  was  at 
once  an  efficient,  a formal,  and  a material  cause : a final  cause 
they  did  not  suppose  themselves  to  want,  inasmuch  as  they 
always  conceived  a fixed  terminus  towards  which  the  agency 
was  directed,  though  they  did  not  conceive  such  fixed  tendency 
under  the  symbol  of  an  appetite  and  its  end.  Water,  Air, 
Fire,  were  in  their  view  not  simply  inert  and  receptive 
patients,  impotent  until  they  were  stimulated  by  the  active 
force  residing  in  the  ever  revolving  celestial  spheres — but 
positive  agents  themselves,  productive  of  important  effects. 
So  also  a geologist  of  the  present  day,  when  he  speculates 
upon  the  early  condition11  of  the  Kosmos,  reasons  upon 


c Plato  (Sophistes,  242-243;  observes 
respecting  those  early  theorists — what 
Aristotle  says  about  Hesiod  and  the 
Theogonies — that  they  followed  out 
their  own  respective  veins  of  thought 
without  caring  whether  we,  the  many 
listeners,  were  nblo  to  follow  them  or 
were  left  behind  in  the  dark.  I dare 
any  that  this  was  true  (us  indued  it  is 
true  respecting  most  writers  on  sjiccu- 
lativo  matters  , but  I am  sure  that  all 
of  them  would  have  made  the  same 
complaint  if  they  had  heard  Plato  read 
his  Tiuiteus. 

i Bacon  has  some  striking  remarks 
on  the  contrast  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  earlier  philosophers  and 
Aristotle. 

Bacon,  after  commending  the  early 
Greek  philosophers  for  liaving  adopted 
ns  their  first  principle  some  known 


and  positive  matter,  not  a mere  ab- 
straction, goes  on  to  say  : — 

“ Vidcntur  ontiqui  illi,  in  expositinne 
principiorum,  mtionem  non  admodum 
ucutam  instituisse,  sod  hoc  solummodo 
cgisse,  ut  ex  corporibus  apparentibus 
et  manifestis,  quod  maxime  excellen  t, 
quterereut,  et  quod  tale  videbatur, 
; prineipiuin  rerum  poncrent : tauquam 
per  exeellentiam,  non  vere'  aut  rcnlitcr. 
...  Quod  si  prineipiuin  illud  suum 
tenenut  non  per  exeellentiam,  sed 
1 reoliter,  videntur  in  duriorem  tropum 
I incidere  : cum  res  plane  dcducatur  nd 
foquivocum,  neque  do  igne  natumli, 
aut  natumli  uoro,  nut  uquA,  quod  as- 
st runt,  prtedienri  vidcntur,  sed  do  igne 
aliquo  pluuitastico  et  notionnli  (et  sic 
de  csoteris;  qui  nomen  ignis  retincot, 
definitional]]  abneget.  . . . Principium 
statuuut  secundum  sousum,  illiquid  eus 
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gaseous,  fluid,  solid,  varieties  of  matter,  as  manifesting  those 
same  laws  and  properties  which  experience  attests,  but  mani- 
festing them  under  different  combinations  and  circumstances. 
The  defect  of  the  Ionic  philosophers,  unavoidable  at  the 
time,  was,  that  possessing  nothing  beyond  a superficial  expe- 
rience, they  either  ascribed  to  these  physical  agents  powers 
and  properties  not  real,  or  exaggerated  prodigiously  such  as 
were  real ; so  that  the  primordial  substance  chosen,  though 
bearing  a familiar  name,  became  little  better  than  a fiction. 
The  Pythagoreans  did  the  same  in  regard  to  numbers. 


ascribing  to  them  properties 
ginary. 

Parmenides  and  Pythagoras, 

verum  : modum  autem  eju8  dispen- 
sandi  (liberius  se  gerentes)  phantasti- 
cum.”  (Bacon,  Parmenidis,  Teleaii, 
et  Democriti  Philosophia,  vol.  xi.f  p. 
115-116,  ed.  Montagu.) 

“Materia  ilia  spoliuta  et  poasiva, 
proreua  human®  mentis  commentum 
quod  dam  videtur.  Materia  prima  po- 
nenda  eat  conjuncta  cum  principio  ' 
motits  primo,  ut  invenitur.  Htec  tria 
(materia,  forma,  motus)  nullo  modo 
discerponda,  sed  taut uui modo  distin-  i 
guenda,  atque  asserenda  materia  (qua-  j 
ILscimque  ca  sit),  ita  omata  et  ap- 
paruta  ct  formata,  ut  omnis  virtue, 
essentia,  actio,  atque  motus  nuturalis, 
ejus  consccutio  et  emanatio  esse  possit. 

O nines  ferfe  antiqui,  Empedocles,  An- 
axagoras, Anaximenes,  Heraclitus, 
Democritus,  de  materia  prima  in 
caiteris  dissidentes,  in  hoc  oonve- 
nerunt,  quod  muteriam  activam  forma 
nonnulia,  et  form&m  suam  dispeusan- 
tem,  atque  intra  so  priucipium  motus 
habentem,  posucrunt”  (Bacon,  Do 
Parmenidis,  Talcsii,  et  Campanell®, 
Philosoph.,  p.  653-654,  t.  v.) 

Compare  Aphorism  I.  50  of  tho 
Novum  Organ um. 

Bacon,  Parmenidis,  Tclesii,  et  De- 
mocriti Philosopliia,  vol.  xi.  ed.  Mon- 
tagu, p.  106-107.  “Sod  omnes  fere 
antiqui  (anterior  to  Pluto),  Empe- 
docles, Anaxagoras,  Anaximenes,  He- 
raclitus, Democritus,  de  materia  prima 
in  cietcris  dissidentes,  in  hoc  convene- 
runt,  quod  materiam  activam,  forma 
nonnulia,  et  formam  suam  dispen- 
santem,  atque  intra  se  principal  motus 


altogether  fanciful  and  ima- 


, taking  views  of  the  Kosmos 

habentem,  posuerunt.  Nequo  alitor 
cuiquum  opinari  licebit,  qui  non  ex- 
perientiro  plan<5  desertor  csso  velit. 
1 tuque  hi  omnes  men  tern  rebus  sub- 
miserunt.  At  Plato  mundum  cogita- 
tionibus,  Aristotelea  verb  etiam  cogita- 
tiones  verbis,  adjudicaverunt.'’ . . . . 
“Ornnino  materia  prima  ponenda  e*t 
conjuncta  cum  forma  prima,  ac  etiam 
cum  principio  mottos  primo,  ut  inveni- 
tur. Nam  et  motfts  quoque  abstrnctio 
infinitus  phautasios  peperit,  do  animis, 
vitis,  et  similibus — ae  si  iis  per  ma- 
teriam et  formam  non  sat  inherit,  sed 
ex  suis  propriis  penderent  ilia  prin- 
cipiis.  Sed  ha*?  tria  nullo  modo 
discerpenda,  sed  tautummodo  dis- 
tinguenda : atque  asserenda  materia 
(qutdiscunque  ea  sit)  ita  oruata  et 
apparata,  et  formata,  ut  omnis  virtue, 
essentia,  actio,  utque  motus  nuturalis, 
ejus  consccutio  et  emanatio  esse  possit. 
Neque  propterea  metuendmn,  ne  res 
torjK«cat,  aut  varietas  ista,  quom 
eemimus,  explicari  non  possit  — ut 
postea  docebimus.” 

Playfair  also  observes,  in  his  Dis- 
sertation  on  the  Progress  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  prefixed  to  tho  Encyclo- 
paedia Britanuica,  p.  31  : — 

••  Science  was  not  merely  stationary, 
but  often  retrograde ; and  the  reason- 
ings of  Democritus  and  Anaxagoras 
were  in  many  respects  more  solid  than 
those  of  Plato  anil  AriHtotle.,, 

See  a good  summary  of  Aristotle’s 
cosmical  views,  in  Ideler,  Comm,  in 
Aristotel.  Meteorologies,  i.  2,  p.  328- 
329. 
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metaphysical  and  geometrical  rather  than  physical,  supplied 
the  basis  upon  which  Plato’s  speculations  were  ,^nneniat, 
built.  Aristotle  recognises  Empedokles  and  Anaxa- 
goras  as  having  approached  to  his  own  doctrine — UTpiLj  ‘iS 
force  abstracted  or  considered  apart  from  substance,  Ari8toUe' 
yet  not  absolutely  detached  from  it.  This  is  true  about 
Empedokles  to  a certain  extent,  since  his  theory  admits  Love 
and  Enmity  as  agents,  the  four  elements  as  patients : but  it 
is  hardly  true  about  Anaxagoras,  in  whose  theory  Nods 
imparts  nothing  more  than  a momentary  shock,  exercising 
what  modem  chemists  call  a catalytic  agency  in  originating 
movement  among  a stationary  and  stagnant  mass  of  Homce- 
omeries,  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  liberated  from  imprison- 
ment, follow  inherent  tendencies  of  their  own,  not  receiving 
any  farther  impulse  or  direction  from  Nofts. 

In  the  number  of  cosmical  theories  proposed,  from  Thales 
down  to  Demokritus,  as  well  as  in  the  diversity  and 
even  discordance  of  the  principles  on  which  they  derw£JXm 
were  founded — we  note  not  merely  the  growth  and  or  'comItoc- 

. _ . , . ° . tivo  imagina- 

development  ot  scientific  curiosity,  but  also  the  tton  among 

1 J tbo  Crocks. 

spontaneity  and  exuberance  of  constructive  imagina- 
tion.' This  last  is  a prominent  attribute  of  the  Hellenic 
mind,  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  their  poetical, 
oratorical,  historical,  artistic,  productions,  and  transferred 
from  thence  to  minister  to  their  scientific  curiosity.  None  of 
their  known  contemporaries  showed  the  like  aptitudes,  not 
even  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  who  were  diligent  in 
the  observation  of  the  heavens.  Now  the  constructive 
imagination  is  not  less  indispensable  to  the  formation  of 
scientific  theories  than  to  the  compositions  of  art,  although  in 
the  two  departments  it  is  subject  to  different  conditions,  and 


e Karstcn  observes,  in  his  account 
of  the  philosophy  of  Parmenides  (sect. 
23,  p.  241)  : — 

'*  Primum  mundi  deacriptionem  oon- 
sideremus.  Argumentum  illustre  et 
mngnificum,  cujus  quanto  major  crat 
veterum  in  contomplando  admirutio, 
tanto  minor  ferfe  in  observando  dili- 
gentiA  fuit.  Quippe  universi  omatum 


et  pidcritudinem  admirati,  ejus  naturam 
partiunique  ordinem  non  aensu  aaaequi 
studueruut,  sed  mente  informarunt  ad 
earn  pulcri  perfedique.  epeciem  qua*  in 
ipeorum  antmia  insideret : sic  ut  Ari- 
stoteles  ait,  non  sua  cogitata  suusque 
notionea  ad  mundi  naturam,  sod  hanc 
ad  ilia  accommodantes.  Hujusmodi 
fuit  Parmenidea  ratio.'* 
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appeals  to  different  canons  and  tests  in  the  human  mind. 
Each  of  these  early  Hellenic  theories,  though  all  were  hypo- 
theses and  “anticipations  of  nature,”  yet  as  connecting 
together  various  facts  upon  intelligible  principles,  was  a step 
in  advance ; while  the  very  number  and  discordance  of  them 
(urged  by  Sokratesf  as  an  argument  for  discrediting  the 
purpose  common  to  all),  was  on  the  whole  advantageous. 
It  lessened  the  mischief  arising  from  the  imperfections  of 
each,  increased  the  chance  of  exposing  such  imperfections, 
and  prevented  the  consecration  of  any  one  among  them  (with 
that  inveterate  and  peremptory  orthodoxy  which  Plato  so 
much  admires®  in  the  Egyptians)  as  an  infallible  dogma  and 
an  exclusive  mode  of  looking  at  facts.  All  the  theorists 
laboured  under  the  common  defect  of  a scanty  and  inaccurate 
experience : all  of  them  were  prompted  by  a vague  but 
powerful  emotion  of  curiosity  to  connect  together  the  past 
and  present  of  Nature  by  some  threads  intelligible  and  satis- 
factory to  their  own  minds ; each  of  them  followed  out  some 
analogy  of  his  own,  such  as  seemed  to  carry  with  it  a self- 
justifying  plausibility ; and  each  could  find  some  phenomena 
which  countenanced  his  own  peculiar  view.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  Leukippus  and  Demokritus  greatly  surpassed  the 
others,  partly  in  the  pains  which  they  took  to  elalorate  their 
theory,  partly  in  the  number  of  facts  which  they  brought 
into  consistency  with  it.  The  loss  of  the  voluminous  writings 
of  Demokritus  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.h 

In  studying  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  we  must 
ah  theio  recollect  that  they  found  all  these  theories  pre- 
existent  or  contemporaneous.  We  are  not  to 
Skrato,1*  imagine  that  they  were  the  first  who  turned  an 
an.'i°iJ'dia-  enquiring  eye  on  Nature.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
impoo&nce  the  case  that  Aristotle  is,  as  it  were,  oppressed  both 
tiny!’?  iniai  by  the  multitude  and  by  the  discordance  of  his  pre- 
uva  Dialectic.  (]0CC8S0rS)  whom  he  cites,  with  a sort  of  indulgent 

consciousness  of  superiority,  as  “ the  ancients  ” (oi  ap^aioi)} 


' Xenophon.  Manor.  i.  1-14. 

« Pinto,  Legg.  ii.  C56-657. 
h About  the  nty  le  of  I leniokritus,  nee 


Cicero  De  Oral.  i.  11.  Orator,  e.  20. 

1 Aristot.  Gen.  et  Corr.  i.  314,  n. 
6;  323,  n.  2;  Metaphya.  A.  10G9, 
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The  dialectic  activity,  inaugurated  by  Sokrates  and  Zeno, 
lowered  the  estimation  of  these  cosmical  theories  in  more  ways 
than  one : first,  by  the  new  topics  of  man  and  society,  which 
Sokrates  put  in  the  foreground  for  discussion,  and  treated  as  the 
only  topics  worthy  of  discussion ; next,  by  the  great  acuteness 
which  each  of  them  displayed  in  the  employment  of  the 
negative  weapons,  and  in  bringing  to  view  the  weak  part  of 
an  opponent’s  case.  When  we  look  at  the  number  of  these 
early  theories,  and  the  great  need  which  all  of  them  had  to 
be  sifted  and  scrutinised,  wo  shall  recognise  the  value  of 
negative  procedure  under  such  circumstances,  whether  the 
negationist  had  or  had  not  any  better  affirmative  theory  of 
his  own.  Sokrates,  moreover,  not  only  turned  the  subject- 
matter  of  discussion  from  physics  to  ethics,  but  also  brought 
into  conscious  review  the  method  of  philosophising : which  was 
afterwards  still  farther  considered  and  illustrated  by  Plato. 
General  and  abstract  terms  and  their  meaning,  stood  out  as 
the  capital  problems  of  philosophical  research,  and  as  the 
governing  agents  of  the  human  mind  during  the  process: 
in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  dialectics  of  their  age,  we  find 
the  meaning  or  concept  corresponding  to  these  terms  invested 
with  an  objective  character,  and  represented  as  a cause  or 
beginning ; by  which,  or  out  of  which,  real  concrete  things 
were  produced.  Logical,  metaphysical,  ethical,  entities,  whose 
existence  consists  in  being  named  and  reasoned  about,  aro 
presented  to  us  (by  Plato)  as  the  real  antecedents  and 
producers  of  the  sensible  Kosmos  and  its  contents,  or  (by 
Aristotle)  as  coetemal  with  the  Kosmos,  but  as  its  under- 
lying constituents — tho  dp^at,  primordia  or  ultimata — into 
which  it  was  the  purpose  and  duty  of  the  philosopher  to 
resolve  sensible  things.  The  men  of  words  and  debate,  the 
dialecticians  or  metaphysical  speculators  of  the  period  since 
Zeno  and  Sokrates,  who  took  little  notice  of  tho  facts  of 
Nature,  stand  contrasted  in  the  language  of  Aristotle  with  the 
antecedent  physical  philosophers  who  meddled  less  with 

ft.  25.  See  tho  sense  of  apxax*'**y  • Physics  and  Metaphysics,  is  too  much 
Met.  N.  1089,  h.  2,  with  the  note  of  j inclined  to  criticise  Plato  and  Ari- 
Bonitz.  ! «totle  as  if  they  were  the  earliest 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  very  instructive  theorizere,  and  as  if  they  had  no  pre- 
cxaroiiiAtion  of  the  ancient  systems  of  deceasora. 
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debate  and  more  with  facts.  The  contrast  is  taken  in  his 
mind  between  Plato  and  Demokritus.11 

Both  by  Stoics  and  by  Epikureans,  during  the  third  and 
The  early  second  centuries  B.C.,  Demokritus,  Empedokles, 
were  studied  Anaxagoras,  and  Herakleitus  were  studied  along 

along  with  . . _*?.  . , . . ° 

Put©  amt  with  rlato  and  Aristotle — by  some,  even  more. 

Aristotle.  In  . . . . . . 

the  third  and  Lucretius  mentions  and  criticises  all  the  tour,  though 

second  con-  # 

tunes  b.c.  he  never  names  Plato  or  Anstotle.  Cicero  greatly 
admires  the  stylo  of  Demokritus,  whose  works  were  arranged 
in  tetralogies  by  Thrasyllus,  as  those  of  Plato  were.1 

In  considering  the  early  theorists  above  enumerated,  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  positive  cha- 

at*  Cj  j o « x 

tribute  com-  ractcristie  applicable  to  all  of  them.  But  a negative 

mon  to  all  # ^ ° 

me  early  characteristic  may  be  found,  and  has  already  been 

theorists — _ m J J 

diairet”  no  “Seated  by  Aristotle.  “ The  earlier  philosophers 
(says  he)  had  no  part  in  dialectics  : Dialectical  force 
did  not  yet  exist.””  And  the  period  upon  which  we  are 
now  entering  is  distinguished  mainly  by  the  introduction  and 
increasing  preponderance  of  this  new  element — Dialectic — 
first  made  conspicuously  manifest  in  the  Elcatic  Zeno  and 
Sokrates : two  memorable  persons,  very  different  from  each 
other,  but  having  this  property  in  common. 

It  is  Zeno  who  stands  announced,  on  the  authority  of 
„ . Aristotle,  as  the  inventor  of  dialectic:  that  is,  as 

the  first  person,  of  whose  skill,  in  the  art  of  cross- 

McIimui.  . . 

examination  and  refutation,  conspicuous  illustrative 
specimens  were  preserved.  He  was  among  the  first  who 
composed  written  dialogues  on  controversial  matters  of  phi- 
losophy." Both  he,  and  his  contemporary  the  Samian  Me- 


k Aristotel.  Gen.  et  Corr.  i.  316,  a. 
6. — Scrot  tv<pKt]Ka<ri  fiaAAov  tv  to7s 
<pvcriKoist  p.aAAov  Svvavrai  tnrarlBfffBai 
rclr  roiavras  &px<*s,  at  Vwl  iroAu 
vavrai  trvvttpiiv'  oi  S'  tit  vStv  voAAuv 
A6yuv  adttvpijTOi  rwv  xnrapx6vnev  6v T«r, 
i rpbs  oAlya  BAtyavr*  t,  iirotpaivovrat 
fiqiov  TSoi  S'  &v  t is  val  tic  roinotv  Serov 
St  a<p«pov<riv  oi  tpvffiitcbs  kcu  AoytK&s 
CKoirovvTfs,  &c.  This  remark  is 
thoroughly  Baconian. 

Oi  tv  rots  ASyots  is  the  phrase  by 
which  Aristotle  characterises  the  Pla- 
tonici. — Metaphys.  0.  1050,  b.  36. 


1 Epikurus  is  said  to  have  espe- 
cially admired  Anaxagoras  (Diog.  L. 
x.  7). 

“ Aristotol.  Metaphys.  A.  987,  b.  32. 
OI  yhp  -rpSrtpov  SiaAtKTticfjs  ob  /*«r- 
*7Xov.-M.  1078,  b.  25. 

SiaAcKTudj  y&p  tcrxvs  o&itqi  rSr*  $ v , 

&c. 

n Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  20-28. 

The  epithets  applied  to  Zeno  by 
Timon  are  remarkable. 

‘ Av^oTtpcyXuHrcav  Si  fitya  <ri)evo%  ovk 

« AavmSvbv 

ZtJkwko*  ndvTujv  imXrjwmpot , kc. 
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lissu8,  took  up  the  defence  of  the  Parraenidean  doctrine.  It 
is  remarkable  tliat  both  one  and  the  other  were  eminent  as 
political  men  in  their  native  cities.  Zeno  is  even  said  to 
have  perished  miserably,' in  generous  but  fruitless  attempts  to 
preserve  Elea  from  being  enslaved  by  the  despot  Nearchus. 

We  know  the  reasonings  of  Zeno  and  Melissus  only  through 
scanty  fragments,  and  those  fragments  transmitted 
by  opponents.  Put  it  is  plain  that  both  of  them,  imic-Jr?' 
especially  Zeno,  pressed  their  adversaries  with  grave  opponeaL  or 
difficulties,  which  it  was  more  easy  to  deride  than  t>y  showing 
to  elucidate.  Both  took  their  departure  from  the  «j»ptf°™ 
ground  occupied  by  Parmenides.  They  agreed  with  diction*  and 

..  . . absurdities. 

him  in  recognising  the  phenomenal,  apparent,  or 
relative  world,  the  world  of  sense  and  experience,  as  a subject 
of  knowledge,  though  of  uncertain  and  imperfect  knowledge. 
Each  of  them  gave,  as  Parmenides  had  done,  certain  affirma- 
tive opinions,  or  at  least  probable  conjectures,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  it.0  But  beyond  this  world  of  appearances,  there 
lay  the  real,  absolute,  ontological,  idtra-phenomenal,  or  Nou- 
menal  world,  which  Parmenides  represented  as  Em  unum  con- 
tinuum, and  which  his  opponents  contended  to  be  plural  and 
discontinuous.  These  opponents  deduced  absurd  and  ridiculous 
consequences  from  the  theory  of  the  One.  Herein  both  Zeno 
and  Melissus  defended  Parmenides.  Zeno,  the  better  dialec- 
tician of  the  two,  retorted  upon  the  advocates  of  absolute 
plurality  and  discontinuousness,  showing  that  their  doctrine  led 
to  consequences  not  less  absurd  and  contradictory  than  the  Eng 
unum  of  Parmenides.  He  advanced  many  distinct  arguments ; 
some  of  them  antinomies,  deducing  from  the  same  premisses 
both  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  of  the  same  conclusion.p 

If  things  in  themselves  were  many  (ho  said)  they  must  be 
both  infinitely  small  and  infinitely  great.  Infinitely  small, 


• Diog.  Lncrt.  ix.  24-2!). 

Zeller  (Dench,  tier  Phil.  i.  p.  424,  j 
note  2 doubts  the  (insertion  that  Zeno 
delivered  prnhtible  opinions  anti  hypo- 
theses, as  Parmenides  had  done  before 
him,  respecting  phenomenal  nature. 
Hut  I see  no  adequate  ground  for  such 

VOL.  I. 


doubt. 

c Kimplikins,  in  Aristotel.  Physic,  f. 
30.  in  fitvToi  ti f mry-fp&MjLcni' airrov, 
iroAAi  txovr,  lviXtifrl)^ara,  k*8‘  Ik a- 
ittov  StlKvviriv,  Hr i toAAo  cleat 

\iyomi  avfiffalu,  ra  feaena  Acyeie, 
Ac. 

H 
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because  the  many  things  must  consist  in  a number  of  unite, 
oameqnMioM  each  essentially  indivisible : but  that  which  is  indi- 
TOmpuJTor  visible  has  no  magnitude,  or  is  infinitely  small — 
iMKonun^u  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  existence  what- 
luf^Abeurd-  ever : s Infinitely  great,  because  each  of  the  many 
ul%  things,  if  aasumed  to  exist,  must  have  magnitude. 
Having  magnitude,  each  thing  has  parte  which  also  have 
magnitude : these  parte  are,  by  the  hypothesis,  essentially  dis- 
continuous, but  this  implies  that  they  are  kept  apart  from 
each  other  by  other  intervening  parts — and  these  intervening 
parte  must  be  again  kept  apart  by  others.  Each  body  will 
thus  contain  in  itself  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  each  having 
magnitude.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  infinitely  great/ 

Again — If  things  in  themselves  were  many,  they  would  be 
both  finite  and  infinite  in  number.  Finite,  because  they  are 
as  many  as  they  are,  neither  more  nor  less : and  every  number 
is  a finite  number.  Infinite,  because  being  essentially  separate, 
discontinuous,  units,  each  must  be  kept  apart  from  the  rest  by 
an  intervening  unit;  and  this  again  by  something  else  inter- 
vening. Suppose  a multitude  A,  13,  C,  D,  &c.  A and  13  would 
be  continuous  unless  they  were  kept  apart  by  some  intervening 
unit  Z.  But  A and  Z would  then  be  continuous  unless  they  were 
kept  apart  by  something  else — Y : and  so  on  ad  infinitum : other- 
wise the  essential  discontinuousness  could  not  be  maintained." 


q Ariatotel.  Metaphys.  B.  4fp.  1001, 
b.  7.  Iti  c l dSialptro v a vrb  rb  tv,  Kara 
ftiv  rb  Z frctvos  ovOiv  av  tit). 

t>  yap  p4\rt  irpotrriOtpifvov  fiijSb  b<f>ai- 
povutvov  iroit'i  ptlfav  ftrjSe  t Karrov , 06 
iv  tlvai  rovro  rwv  bvrtav , brjKov 

&ri  6vros  fity4$ovs  rov  Hvr or. 

Seneca  (Epistol.  88)  and  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias  (see  the  passages  of 
Themistius  and  Simplikius  eited  by 
Brandis,  llandbueh  Philos.  i.  p.  412- 
416)  conceive  Zeno  as  1 wiving  dis- 
sented from  Parmenides,  and  os  having 
denied  the  existence,  not  only  of  rb 
wo\\a,  but  also  of  rb  tv.  But  Zeno 
seems  to  have  adhered  to  Parmenides  ; 
and  to  have  denied  the  existence  of  rb 
tv,  only  upon  the  hypothesis  opjmsed 
to  Parmenides — namely,  that  rb  vo\\b 
existed.  Zeno  argued  thus: —Assum- 


ing that  the  Real  or  Absolute  is  essen- 
tially divisible  and  discontinuous,  divi- 
sibility must  be  pushed  to  infinity,  so 
that  you  never  arrive  at  any  ultima- 
tum, or  any  real  unit  {kKpi&wt  tv).  If 
you  admit  rb  -woWb,  you  renounce 
rb  tv.  The  reasoning  of  Zeno,  ns  far 
as  we  know  it,  is  nearly  all  di- 
rected against  the  hvjiothcsis  of  Entia 
plura  discontinua.  Tennemann  : Gesch. 
Philos,  i.  4,  p.  205}  thinks  that  the 
reoaoning  of  Zeno  is  directed  against 
the  world  of  sense : in  which  I canuot 
agree  with  him. 

1 Scholia  ad  Aristotol.  Physic,  p. 
334  a.  ed.  Bmndis. 

■ See  the  argument  cited  by  Sim- 
plikius  in  the  words  of  the  Zenouian 
treatise,  in  Preller,  Hist.  Philos.  Grace, 
ex  font,  context,  p.  101,  sect.  156. 
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By  these  two  arguments,1  drawn  from  the  hypothesis  which 
affirmed  perpetual  divisibility  and  denied  any  Continuum, 
Zeno  showed  that  such  Entia  multa  discontinue  would  have 
contradictory  attributes : they  would  be  both  infinitely  great 
and  infinitely  small — they  would  be  both  finite  and  infinite  in 
number.  This  he  advanced  as  a reductio  ad  abmrdum  against 
the  hypothesis. 

Again — If  existing  things  be  many  and  discontinuous,  each 
of  these  must  exist  in  a place  of  its  own.  Nothing 
can  exist  except  in  some  place.  But  the  place  is 
itself  an  existing  something : each  place  must  there- 
fore  have  a place  of  its  own  to  exist  in : the  second  *on‘>r“’“- 
place  must  have  a third  place  to  exist  in — and  so  forth  ad 
infinitum.®  We  have  here  a farther  reductio  ad  impcmibile  of 
the  original  hypothesis : for  that  hypothesis  denies  the  con- 
tinuity of  space,  and  represents  space  as  a multitude  of  dis- 
continuous portions  or  places. 

Another  argument  of  Zeno  is  to  the  following  effect : 
“ Does  a grain  of  millet,  when  dropped  upon  the  floor,  make 
sound  ? No. — Does  a bushel  of  millet  make  sound  under 
the  same  circumstances  ? Yes. — Is  there  not  a determinate 
proportion  between  the  bushel  and  the  grain  ? There  is. — 
There  must  therefore  be  the  same  proportion  between  the 
sonorousness  of  the  two.  If  one  grain  be  not  sonorous, 
neither  can  ten  thousand  grains  be  so.”* 

To  appreciate  the  contradiction  brought  out  by  Zeno,  we 
must  recollect  that  he  is  not  here  reasoning  about  facts  of 
sense,  phenomenal,  and  relative — but  about  things  in  them- 
selves, absolute  and  ultra-phenomenal  realities.  He  did  not 


* Simplitdus  nd  Aristot.  Physio,  f. 
30.  sal  ovtu  plv  rb  Kara  rb  it \tj9os 
Aitfi pov  Ik  ri )s  Si xoroutas  88ei{r,  rb 
84  Karb  rb  piyi&os  wpbrtpov  Kara  r 
airrijy  hrixdpiprir.  Compare  Zeller, 
Oeseh.  Philos,  i.  p.  427. 

» Aristotel.  Physio.  It.  1,  p.  209,  a. 
22 ; iv.  3,  p.  210,  b.  23. 

Aristotle  here  observes  that  the 
Zononiati  argument  respecting  place  is 
easy  to  be  refuted : and  lie  proceeds  to 
give  the  refutation.  But  his  refutation 


is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Those  who 
despise  these  Zenonian  arguments  ns 
tophienu,  ought  to  look  at  the  way  in 
which  they  wero  answered,  at  or  near 
tho  time. 

Eudcmna  np.  Simplic.  nd  Aristot. 
Physic,  f.  131.  &£iov  yap  irav  rwr  bvroev 
tcov  dear  d 84  6 tCtoi  rwr  Syrwv,  rtov 
&k  dn  ; 

* Aristotel.  Physic,  vii.  5,  p.  250,  a. 
20,  with  the  Scholia  of  Simplikius  on 
the  passage,  p.  423,  ed.  Brandis. 

H 2 
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deny  the  fact  of  sense  : to  appeal  to  that  fact  in  reply,  would 
have  been  to  concede  his  point.  The  adversaries  against  whom 
he  reasoned  (Protagoras  is  mentioned,  but  he  can  hardly  have 
been  among  them,  if  we  have  regard  to  his  memorable  dogma, 
of  which  more  will  be  said  presently)  were  those  who  main- 
tained the  plurality  of  absolute  substances,  each  for  itself, 
with  absolute  attributes,  opart  from  the  fact  of  sense,  and 
independent  of  any  sentient  subject.  One  grain  of  millet 
(Zeno  argues)  has  no  absolute  sonorousness,  neither  can  ten 
thousand  such  grains  taken  together  have  any.  Upon  the 
hypothesis  of  absolute  reality  as  a discontinuous  multitude, 
you  are  here  driven  to  a contradiction  which  Zeno  intends  as 
an  argument  against  the  hypothesis.  There  is  no  absolute 
sonorousness  in  the  ten  thousand  grains : the  sound  which 
they  make  is  a phenomenal  fact,  relative  to  us  as  sentients  of 
sound,  and  having  no  reality  except  in  correlation  with  a 
hearer.* 

Other  memorable  arguments  of  Zeno  against  the  same 
zraoni*n  «r-  hypothesis  wero  those  by  which  he  proved  that  if 
^rtu>ln  it  were  admitted,  motion  would  be  impossible. 

Upon  the  theory  of  absolute  plurality  and  discon- 
tinuousness, every  line  or  portion  of  distance  was  divisible  into 
an  infinite  number  of  parts : before  a moving  body  could  get 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  line,  it  must  pass  in 
succession  over  every  one  of  these  parts : but  to  do  this  in  a 
finite  time  was  impossible : therefore  motion  was  impossible.* 

A second  argument  of  the  same  tendency  was  advanced  in 
the  form  of  comparison  between  Achilles  and  the  tortoise — 


r It  will  be  seen  that  Aristotle  in 
explaining  this  kvopia,  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  difference  of  force  in  the 
vibrations  of  air,  and  the  different  im- 
pressibility of  the  ear.  The  explana- 
tion is  pertinent  and  just,  if  applied  to 
the  fact  of  sense : but  it  is  no  reply  to 
Zeno,  who  did  not  call  in  question  the 
fact  of  sense.  Zeno  is  impugning  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  substances  ami 
absolute  divisibility.  To  say  that  ten 
thousand  grains  arc  sonorous,  but  that 
no  one  of  them  separately  taken  is  so, 
appears  to  him  a contradiction,  similar 


to  what  is  involved  in  saying  that  a 
real  magnitude  is  made  up  of  mathe- 
matical points.  Aristotle  docs  not  meet 
tli is  difficulty. 

* Aristot.  Physic,  vi.  0,  p.  230  b., 
with  the  Scholia,  p.  412  scq.  ed. 
Hrnndis;  Aristotel.  Do  Lineis  Inseea- 
bflibus,  p.  0G8,  a.  10. 

These  four  arguments  against  ab- 
solute motion  caused  embarrassment 
to  Aristotle  and  his  contemporaries, 
r tTT&pts  S'  ttal  \6yot  Z i\va»vos  ol 
xapfxoyrts  ras  SvrrtcoAias  rots  Avovaiv 

Ac. 
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the  swiftest  and  slowest  movers.  The  two  run  a race,  a cer- 
tain start  being  given  to  the  tortoise : Zeno  contends  that 
Achilles  can  never  overtake  the  tortoise.  It  is  plain  indeed, 
according  to  the  preceding  argument,  that  motion  both  for 
the  one  and  for  the  other  is  an  impossibility.  Neither  one 
nor  the  other  can  advance  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
any  line,  except  by  passing  successively  through  all  the  parts 
of  that  line : but  thoso  parts  are  infinite  in  number,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  passed  through  in  any  finite  time.  But 
suppose  such  impossibility  to  be  got  over : still  Achilles  will 
not  overtake  the  tortoise.  For  while  Achilles  advances  one 
hundred  yards,  the  tortoise  has  advanced  ten : while  Achilles 
passes  over  these  additional  ten  yards,  the  tortoise  will  have 
passed  over  one  more  yard : while  Achilles  is  passing  over  this 
remaining  oue  yard,  the  tortoise  will  have  got  over  one-tenth 
of  another  yard  : and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  the  tortoise  will 
always  be  in  advance  of  him  by  a certain  distance,  which, 
though  ever  diminishing,  will  never  vanish  into  nothing. 

The  third  Zenonian  argument  derived  its  name  from  the 
flight  of  an  arrow  shot  from  a bow.  The  arrow  while  thus 
carried  forward  (says  Zeno)  is  nevertheless  at  rest.*  For  the 
time  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  course  consists  of  a 
multitude  of  successive  instants.  During  each  of  these  in- 
stants the  arrow  is  in  a given  place  of  equal  dimension  with 
itself.  But  that  which  is  during  any  instant  in  a given  place, 
is  at  rest.  Accordingly  during  each  successive  instant  of  its 
flight,  the  arrow  is  at  rest.  Throughout  its  whole  flight,  it  is 
both  in  motion  and  at  rest.  This  argument  is  a deduction 
from  the  doctrine  of  discontinuous  time,  as  the  preceding  is  a 
deduction  from  that  of  discontinuous  space. 

A fourth  argument b was  derived  from  the  case  of  two 
equal  bodies  moved  with  equal  velocity  in  opposite  directions, 
and  passing  each  other.  If  the  body  A B were  at  rest,  the 
other  body  C D would  move  along  the  whole  length  of  C D 

* Aristotel.  Physio,  vi.  p.  239,  b.  8-  ment  fit  snmo  length  by  Rimplikius, 

30.  TjfiTot  i vvv  l>n8fh,  in  b iirrrds  | especially  the  citation  from  Eudfimus 
t ptoofitvri  .(ITT;*, v . at  the  close  of  it — ap.  Rcholia  (ui  Ari- 

* See  tho  il lustration  of  this  orgu-  stotel.  p.  41-1,  ed.  Brandis. 
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in  two  minutes.  But  if  C D be  itself  moving  with  equal 
velocity  in  the  opposite  direction,  A B will  pass  along  the 
whole  length  of  C D in  half  that  time,  or  one  minute.  Hence 
Zeno  infers  that  the  motion  of  A B is  nothing  absolute,  or  be- 
longing to  the  thing  in  itself— for  if  that  were  so,  it  would  not 
be  varied  according  to  the  movement  of  C 13.  It  is  no  more 
than  a phenomenal  fact,  relative  to  us  and  our  comparison. 

This  argument,  so  far  as  I can  understand  its  bearing,  is 
not  deduced  (as  those  preceding  are)  from  the  premisses  of 
opponents:  but  rests  upon  premisses  of  its  own,  and  is  in- 
tended to  prove  that  motion  is  only  relative. 

These  Zenonian  reasonings  are  memorable  as  the  earliest 
known  manifestations  of  Grecian  dialectic,  and  are 
puw  sin/*  re-  probably  equal  in  acuteness  and  ingenuity  to  any- 
Zenonlan  thing  which  it  ever  produced.  Their  bearing  is  not 

Nui'wngi.  always  accurately  conceived.  Most  of  them  are 

cept  the  reia-  argument  a ad  hominem : consequences  contradictory 
and  inadmissible,  but  shown  to  follow  legitimately 
from  a given  hypothesis,  and  therefore  serving  to  disprove  the 
hypothesis  itself.0  The  hypothesis  was  one  relating  to  the 
real,  absolute,  or  ultra-phenomenal,  which  Parmenides  main- 
tained to  be  Em  Unum  Continuum,  while  Iris  opponents 
affirmed  it  to  be  essentially  multiple  and  discontinuous.  Upon 

c ']’Y10  0cojx>  of  the  Zenonian  dia-  | Here  Plato  evidently  represents 
lectio,  ns  I hnvo  here  deaeribed  it,  is  Zeno  as  merely  proving  that  contra- 
ct forth  clearly  by  Plato,  in  his  Par-  diotory  conclusions  followed,  if  you 
mcnidos,  c.  3-6,  p.  127,  128.  n«r,  assumed  a given  hypothetii;  which 
Si  Z divvy,  xovxo  hiyus ; ti  xoAKd  hypothesis  was  thereby  shown  to  be 
itrTi  tA  tvxu,  is  Spa  S«i  aura  inadmissible.  But  Plato  alludes  to 
Suoid  xt  tlvai  Kal  ivdpoia,  xovxo  Si  Zeno  in  another  place  (Pilled  run,  e.  !)7, 
Hi  iStivaxov OOkovv  ti  a War  or  xd  p.  261)  under  the  name  of  the  Eleatio 
rf  Avipoia  Spoia  tlvai  sal  tA  Spoia  Palamcdos,  as  “ allowing  his  art  in 
hvipota,  ASt/varor  Sb  sal  woAAi  speaking,  by  making  the  samo  things 
sfsai;  ei  yAp  toAAA  tty,  rdoxoi  bv  appear  to  tile  hearers  like  and  unlike, 
tA  aivvaxa.  TApa  toOtA  tar  iv  t one  and  ninny,  at  rest  and  ill  motion.” 
SoiiAoerai  a o 5 ol  Kdyot;  ovk  '•  In  this  last  pasmge,  the  impression 
SAAo  Ti  b Si  apdxtaOai  wap  A produced  by  Zeno’s  argumentation  is 
vdyra  tA  Atyiptva,  4 1 oi  brought  to  view,  a]  art  from  the  scope 
ir  o A A A laxiv,  Again,  p,  128  D.  1 and  purpose  with  which  he  employed 
' AvxiAtyti  olv  xovxo  t b ypapp a tr pis  , it : which  scope  and  purpose  are  indi- 
roiis  tA  ttoAAA  Aiyovras,  sal  Aerairo-  eatod  in  the  passage  above  cited  frem 
SlSuoi  Tavrs  sal  wAsloff,  tout o fiovAd-  j tlio  Parmenides. 

ptyoy  SyAovv,  as  (ti  y«  Aoiot tpa  irdaxot  So  also  Isokmtcs  ( Encom.  Heleu. 

Ac  aii  r a y h i fit  ttt  it,  r)  ( l I init.)  Z bvava,  xiy  xavxi  Svvaxd  no! 
ir  o A A A laxly — b h X Oil  5 v cleat  xaAiv  aSvvaxa  nti  pdptyoy  awofpaivtiv. 
,(  Til  la  ay  as  irt(lo  i. 
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the  hypothesis  of  Parmenides,  the  Real  and  Absolute,  being  a 
continuous  One,  was  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  move- 
ment and  variety  of  the  phenomenal  world:  Parmenides 
himself  recognised  the  contradiction  of  the  two,  and  his  op- 
ponents made  it  a ground  for  deriding  his  doctrine.4  The 
counter-hypothesis,  of  tho  discontinuous  many,  appeared  at 
first  sight  not  to  be  open  to  the  same  objection : it  seemed  to 
be  moro  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  the  phenomenal  and 
relative,  world,  and  to  afford  an  absolute  basis  for  them  to 
rest  upon.  Against  this  delusive  appearance  the  dialectic  of 
Zeno  was  directed.  He  retorted  upon  the  opponents,  and 
showed,  that  if  the  hypothesis  of  the  Unum  Continuum  led  to 
absurd  consequences,  that  of  the  discontinuous  many  was 
pregnant  with  deductions  yet  more  absurd  and  contradictory. 
He  exhibits  in  detail  several  of  these  contradictory  de- 
ductions, with  a view  to  refute  the  hypothesis  from  whence 
they  flow;  and  to  prove  that,  far  from  performing  what  it  pro- 
mises, it  is  worse  than  useless,  as  entangling  us  in  contra- 
dictory conclusions.  The  result  of  his  reasoning,  implied 
rather  than  announced,  is — That  neither  of  the  two  hypotheses 
are  of  any  avail  to  supply  a real  and  absolute  basis  for  the 
phenomenal  and  relative  world:  That  the  latter  must  rest 
upon  its  own  evidence,  and  must  be  interpreted,  in  so  far  as 
it  can  be  interpreted  at  all,  by  its  own  analogies. 

But  the  purport  of  Zeno’s  reasoning  is  mistaken,  when  he 
is  conceived  as  one  who  wishes  to  delude  his  „ . , , 
hearers  by  proving  both  sides  of  a contradictory 
proposition.  His  contradictory  conclusions  are  eli- 
cited  with  the  express  purpose  of  disproving  the  pre-  dJJSt'obo 
misses  from  which  they  are  derived.  For  these 
premisses  Zeno  himself  is  not  to  be  held  responsible, 
since  he  borrows  them  from  his  opponents : a circum- 
stance  which  Aristotle  forgets,  when  he  censures  the  Zenonian 
arguments  as  paralogisms,  because  they  assume  the  Continua, 
Space  and  Time,  to  be  discontinuous  or  divided  into  many 
distinct  parts.0  Now  this  absolute  discontinuousness  of  matter, 

4 Plain,  Fiirmenitlea,  p.  128  D.  «»Trm  i xptvot  4k  tup  yip  iSiaipirvy, 

* Aristotel.  Physic,  vi.  9,  p.  239  b.  &a*tp  oil'  Saao  piytPot  oiSty,  &c. 

Z rjvup  Si  wapa\oyi{frtu‘  ov  yip  ovy-  Aristotle,  in  the  second  and  third 
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space,  and  time,  was  not  advanced  by  Zeno  as  a doctrine  of 
his  own,  but  is  the  very  doctrine  of  his  opponents,  taken  up 
by  him  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  led  to  contradictory 
consequences,  and  thus  of  indirectly  refuting  it.  The  sen- 
tence of  Aristotle  is  thus  really  in  Zeno’s  favour,  though  ap- 
parently adverse  to  him.  In  respect  to  motion,  a similar 
result  followed  from  the  Zenonian  reasonings;  namely,  to 
show,  That  motion,  as  an  attribute  of  the  Real  and  Absolute, 
was  no  less  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  thgse  who 
opposed  Parmenides,  than  with  the  hypothesis  of  Parmenides 
himself : — That  absoluto  motion  could  no  more  be  reconciled 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  discontinuous  Many,  tlian  with  that 
of  the  Continuous  One : — That  motion  therefore  was  only  a 
phenomenal  fact,  relative  to  our  sensations,  conceptions,  and 
comparisons ; and  having  no  application  to  the  absolute.  In 
this  phenomenal  point  of  view,  neither  Zeno  nor  Parmenides 
nor  Melissus  disputed  the  fact  of  motion.  They  recognised  it 
as  a portion  of  the  world  of  sensation  and  experience ; which 
world  they  tried  to  explain,  well  or  ill,  by  analogies  and  con- 
jectures derived  from  itself. 

Though  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  Zenonian 
z.'nouian  dialectics  as  they  were  put  forth  by  their  author, 
citi'Jii'ic  car-  yet,  if  we  compare  the  substance  of  them  as  handed 
monk)*.  down  to  us,  with  those  dialectics  which  form  the 
latter  half  of  the  Platonic  dialogue  called  Parmenides,  we 
shall  find  them  not  inferior  in  ingenuity,  and  certainly  more 
intelligible  in  their  purpose.  Zeno  furnishes  no  positive  sup- 
port to  the  Parmenidean  doctrine,  but  he  makes  out  a good 
negative  case  against  the  counter-doctrine. 

Zeller  and  other  able  modern  critics,  while  admitting  the 


Views  of  his- 
torians of  phi- 
losophy, re- 
specting 
Zeno. 


reasoning  of  Zeno  to  be  good  against  this  counter- 
doctrine,  complain  that  he  takes  it  up  too  exclu- 
sively ; that  One  and  Many  did  not  exclude  each 


other,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides  and  his  oppo- 


chapters  of  his  Phjrsien,  canvasses  anil  farther  maintained  that  no  one  before 
refutes  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides  and  him  had  succeeded  in  refuting  Zeno. 
Zeno  respecting  Ens  and  Unum.  He  See  the  Scholia  of  Alexander  ad 
maintains  that  Ens  and  Unum  are  Sophistic.  Klcnch.  p.  320  b.  6,  od. 
equivocal  — woAAaxws  Ary< ifitva.  He  Brandis. 
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nents  were  both  true  together,  but  neither  of  them  true  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other.  But  when  we  reflect  that  the 
subject  of  predication  on  both  sides  was  the  Real  (Ens  per 
se),  it  was  not  likely  that  either  Parmenides  or  his  opponents 
would  affirm  it  to  be  both  absolutely  One  and  Continuous, 
and  absolutely  Many  and  Discontinuous/  If  the  opponents 
of  Parmenides  had  taken  this  ground,  Zeno  need  not  have 
imagined  deductions  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  their 
hypothesis  led  to  contradictory  conclusions ; for  the  contra- 
dictions would  havo  stood  avowedly  registered  in  the  hypo- 
thesis itself.  If  a man  affirms  both  at  once,  he  divests  the 
predication  of  its  absolute  character,  as  belonging  uncon- 
ditionally to  Ens  per  sc;  and  he  restricts  it  to  the  phe- 
nomenal, the  relative,  the  conditioned — dependant  upon  our 
sensations  and  our  fluctuating  point  of  view.  This  was  not 
intended  either  by  Parmenides  or  by  his  opponents. 

If,  indeed,  we  judge  the  question,  not  from  their  standing- 
point,  but  from  our  own,  we  shall  solve  the  diffi-  Ablolul<,  »mi 
culty  by  adopting  the  last-mentioned  answer.  We 
shall  admit  that  One  and  Many  are  predicates  which  “b1*' 
do  not  necessarily  exclude  each  other;  but  we  shall  refrain 
from  affirming  or  denying  either  of  them  respecting  the  Real, 
the  Absolute,  the  Unconditioned.  Of  an  object  absolutely 
one  and  continuous — or  of  objects  absolutely  many  and  dis- 
continuous, apart  from  the  facts  of  our  own  sense  and  con- 
sciousness, and  independent  of  any  sentient  subject — we 
neither  know  nor  can  affirm  anything.  Both  these  predi- 
cates (One — Many)  are  relative  and  phenomenal,  grounded 
on  the  facts  and  comparisons  of  our  own  senses  and  conscious- 
ness, and  serving  only  to  describe,  to  record,  and  to  classify, 
those  facts.  Discrete  quantity,  or  number,  or  succession  of 
distinct  unities — continuous  quantity,  or  motion  and  exten- 
sion— are  two  conceptions  derived  from  comparison,  abstracted 
and  generalised  from  separate  particular  phenomena  of  our 
consciousness;  the  continuous,  from  our  movements  and  the 

' That  both  of  them  could  not  be  See  tho  argument  of  Sokrotea  in  the 
true  respecting  Ena  per  te.  aeema  to  Fnrmcnidca  of  Plato,  p.  129  B-E. 
have  been  considered  indisputable. 
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consciousness  of  persistent  energy  involved  therein — the  dis- 
continuous, from  our  movements,  intermitted  and  renewed,  as 
well  as  from  our  impressions  of  sense.  We  compare  one  dis- 
crete quantity  witli  another,  or  one  continual  quantity  with 
another,  and  we  thus  ascertain  many  important  truths : but 
we  select  our  unit,  or  our  standard  of  motion  and  extension, 
as  we  please,  or  according  to  convenience,  subject  only  to  the 
necessity  of  adapting  our  ulterior  calculations  consistently  to 
this  unit,  when  once  selected.  The  same  object  may  thus  be 
considered  sometimes  as  one,  sometimes  as  many ; both  being 
relative,  and  depending  upon  our  point  of  view.  Motion, 
Space,  Time,  may  be  considered  either  as  continuous  or  as 
discontinuous : we  may  reason  upon  them  either  as  one  or  the 
other,  but  we  must  not  confound  tho  two  points  of  view  with 
each  other.  When,  however,  we  are  called  upon  to  travel 
out  of  tho  Relative,  and  to  decide  between  Parmenides  and 
his  opponents — whether  the  Absolute  be  One  or  Multitu- 
dinous— we  have  only  to  abstain  from  affirming  either,  or 
(in  other  words)  to  confess  our  ignorance.  We  know  nothing 
of  an  absolute,  continuous,  self-existent  One,  or  of  an  abso- 
lute, discontinuous  Many. 

Some  critics  understand  Zeno  to  have  denied  motion  as 

a fact— opposing  sophistical  reasoning  to  certain  and 
deny  motion,  familiar  experience.  Upon  this  view  is  founded  the 
phenomena  well-known  anecdote,  that  Diogenes  the  Cynic  re- 

and  relative.  , - . 0 _ J . 

futed  tho  argument  by  getting  up  and  walking. 
But  I do  not  so  construe  the  scope  of  his  argument.  He  did 
not  deny  motion  as  a fact.  It  rested  with  him  on  the  evi- 
dence of  sense,  acknowledged  by  every  one.  It  was  therefore 
only  a phenomenal  fact  relative  to  our  consciousness,  sen- 
sation, movements,  and  comparisons.  As  such,  but  as  such 
only,  did  Zeno  acknowledge  it.  What  he  denied  was,  motion 
as  a fact  belonging  to  the  Absolute,  or  as  deducible  from 
the  Absolute.  He  did  not  deny  the  Absolute  or  Thing  in 
itself,  as  an  existing  object,  but  he  struck  out  variety,  divi- 
sibility, and  motion,  from  the  list  of  its  predicates.  He 
admitted  only  the  Parmenidean  Ens,  one,  continuous,  un- 
changed, and  immoveable,  with  none  but  negative  predi- 
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cates,  and  severed  from  the  relative  world  of  experience  and 
sensation. 

Other  reasoners,  contemporary  with  Zeno,  did  not  agreo 
with  him,  in  admitting  the  Absolute,  even  as  an 

, 0 . Oorgius  the 

object  with  no  predicates,  except  unity  and  couti-  uonune— 

. , . 1 J _ dW  not  admit 

nuity.  Ihey  denied  it  altogether,  both  as  substratum  u*Ataoi«te, 

J J ° # even  ns  con* 

and  as  predicate.  To  establish  this  negation  is  the 
purpose  of  a short  treatise  ascribed  to  the  rhetor  or 
Sophist  Gorgias,  a contemporary  of  Zeno ; but  we  are  in- 
formed that  all  the  reasonings,  which  Gorgias  employed,  were 
advanced,  or  had  already  been  advanced,  by  others  before 
him.8  Those  reasonings  are  so  imperfectly  preserved,  that 
we  can  make  out  little  more  than  the  general  scope. 

Ens,  or  Entity  per  se  (he  contended),  did  not  really  exist. 
Even  granting  that  it  existed,  it  was  unknowable  by  reason 
anyone.  And  even  granting  that  it  both  existed,  [»j* Al3|"‘.t 
and  was  known  by  anyone,  still  such  person  could 
not  communicate  his  knowledge  of  it  to  others.11 

As  to  the  first  point,  Ens  was  no  more  real  or  existent  than 
Non-Ens : the  word  Non-Ens  must  have  an  objective  mean- 
ing, as  well  as  the  word  Ens : it  was  Non-Ens,  therefore  it 
was,  or  existed.  Both  of  them  existed  alike,  or  rather  neither 
of  them  existed.  Moreover,  if  Ens  existed,  it  must  exist 
either  as  One  or  as  Many — either  as  eternal  or  as  generated 
— either  in  itself,  or  in  some  other  place.  But  Melissus, 
Zeno,  and  other  previous  philosophers,  had  shown  sufficient 
cause  against  each  of  these  alternatives  separately  taken. 
Each  of  the  alternative  essential  predicates  had  been  sepa- 
rately disproved  ; therefore  the  subject,  Ens,  could  not  exist 
under  either  of  them,  or  could  not  exist  at  all. 


* Seo  the  last  words  of  the  Aristo- 
telian or  Pseudo- Aristotelian  treatise, 
De  Melisso,  Xenophane  et  GorgiA,  p. 
980. 

*A»a<rcu  61  a&rcu  fcai  4r4po»v  apxcuo- 
rtpeay  fieri*  airopiai,  &art  4v  rfj  trtpl 
frctlvuy  Kcd  rainat  i^reurrdoy' 

'A»a cat  is  the  reading  of  Mullach 
in  his  edition  of  this  treatise  (p.  79;, 
ill  place  of  &ira*T«f  or  avarra. 

h See  the  treatise  of  Aristotle  or 


j Pseudo-Aristotle,  Do  Melisso,  Xeno- 
phanc,  et  Gorgift,  in  Aristot.  p.  979- 
980,  Becker,  also  iu  Mullach ’s  edition, 
p.  02-78.  The  argument  of  Gorgias  is 
also  abridged  by  Sextus  Empiric,  adv. 
Mathemnt.  vii.  p.  384,  sect.  05-80. 

See  also  a copious  commentary  on 
tho  Aristotelian  treatise  in  Foss,  Do 
GorgiA  Leontino,  p.  115  seq. 

The  text  of  the  Aristotelian  treatise  is 
so  corrupt  as  to  be  often  unintelligible. 
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As  to  the  second  point,  let  ns  grant  that  Ens  or  Entia 
| exist : they  would  nevertheless  (argued  Gorgias) 
giuibii.  and  be  incom table  and  unknowable.  To  be  cogitated  is 
no  more  an  attribute  of  Ens  than  of  Non-Ens.  The 
fact  of  cogitation  does  not  require  Ens  as  a condition,  or 
attest  Ens  as  an  absolute  or  thing  in  itself.  If  our  cogitation 
required  or  attained  Ens  as  an  indispensable  object,  then 
there  could  be  no  fictitious  cogitata  nor  any  false  propositions. 
We  think  of  a man  flying  in  the  air,  or  of  a chariot  race  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  If  our  cogitata  were  realities,  these 
must  be  so  as  well  as  the  rest:  if  realities  alone  were  the 
object  of  cogitation,  then  these  could  not  be  thought  of.  As 
Non-Ens  was  thus  undeniably  the  object  of  cogitation,  so  Ens 
could  not  be  its  object:  for  what  was  true  respecting  one  of 
these  contraries,  could  not  be  true  respecting  the  other. 

As  to  the  third  point : Assuming  Ens  both  to  exist  and  to 
En«,  tven  if  be  known  by  you,  you  cannot  (said  Gorgias)  declare 
GSimbfE  or  explain  it  to  anyone  else.  You  profess  to  have 
munSbiTto  learnt  what  Ens  is  in  itself,  by  your  sight  or  other 
perceptions ; but  you  declare  to  others  by  means  of 
words,  and  these  words  are  neither  themselves  the  absolute 
Ens,  nor  do  they  bring  Ens  before  the  hearer.  Even  though 
you  yourself  know  Ens,  you  cannot,  by  your  words,  enable 
him  to  know  it.  If  he  is  to  know  Ens,  he  must  know  it  in 
the  same  way  as  you.  Moreover,  neither  your  words,  nor 
Ens  itself,  will  convey  to  the  hearer  the  same  knowledge  as 
to  you  ; for  the  same  cannot  be  at  once  in  two  distinct  sub- 
jects ; and  even  if  it  were,  yet  since  you  and  the  hearer  are 
not  completely  alike,  so  the  effect  of  the  same  object  on  both 
of  you  will  not  appear  to  be  like.1 

Such  is  the  reasoning,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  whereby 
Gorgias  sought  to  prove  that  the  absolute  Ens  was  neither 


* In  this  third  branch  of  the  argu- 
ment, showing  that  Ens,  even  if  known, 
cannot  be  communicable  to  others, 
Gorgias  travels  beyond  the  Absolute, 
and  directs  his  reasoning  against  the 
communicability  of  the  Relative  or 
Phenomenal  also.  Roth  of  his  argu- 


ments against  such  communicability 
have  some  foundation,  and  serve  to 
prove  that  the  communicability  can- 
not be  exact  or  entire,  even  in  the 
case  of  sensible  facts.  The  sensations, 
thoughts,  emotions,  Ac.  of  one  person 
are  not  exactly  like  those  of  another. 
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existent,  nor  knowable,  nor  communicable  by  words  from  one 
person  to  another. 

The  arguments  both  of  Zeno  and  of  Gorgias  (the  latter 
presenting  the  thoughts  of  others  earlier  than  him-  7mo  ^ 
self),  dating  from  a time  coinciding  with  the 
younger  half  of  the  life  of  Sokrates,  evince  a new 
spirit  and  purpose  in  Grecian  philosophy,  as  com-  1’l‘ll0“°1’bere' 
pared  with  the  Ioniaus,  the  two  first  Eleates,  and  the 
Pythagoreans.  Zeno  and  Gorgias  exhibit  conspicuously  the 
new  element  of  dialectic : the  force  of  the  negative  arm 
in  Grecian  philosophy,  brought  out  into  the  arena  against 
those  who  dogmatised  or  propounded  positive  theories:  the 
fertility  of  Grecian  imagination  in  suggesting  doubts  and 
difficulties,  for  which  the  dogmatists,  if  they  aspired  to  success 
and  reputation,  had  to  provide  answers.  Zeno  directed  his 
attack  against  one  scheme  of  philosophy — the  doctrine  of  the 
Absolute  Many — leaving  by  implication  the  rival  doctrine — 
the  Absolute  One  of  Parmenides — in  exclusive  possession  of 
the  field,  yet  not  reinforcing  it  with  any  new  defences  against 
objectors.  Gorgias  impugned  the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute 
in  either  or  both  of  its  forms — as  One  or  as  Many : not  with 
a view  of  leaving  any  third  form  as  the  only  survivor,  or  of 
providing  any  substitute  from  his  own  invention,  but  of  show- 
ing that  Ens,  the  object  of  philosophical  research,  could 
neither  be  found  nor  known.  The  negative  purpose,  disallow- 
ing altogether  the  philosophy  of  Nature  (as  then  conceived, 
not  as  now  conceived),  was  declared  without  reserve  by  Gor- 
gias, as  we  shall  presently  find  that  it  was  by  Sokrates  also. 

It  is  the  opening  of  the  negative  vein  which  imparts  from 
this  time  forward  a new  character  to  Grecian  philo-  Nrw  chanK> 
sophy.  The  positive  and  negative  forces,  emanating  J,ChH°fJSi^2 
from  different  aptitudes  in  the  human  mind,  are  now 
both  of  them  actively  developed,  and  in  strenuous  !^™7S[C 
antithesis  to  each  other.  Philosophy  is  no  longer  dl“1’roof' 
exclusively  confined  to  dogmatists,  each  searching  in  his  ima- 
gination for  the  Absolute  Ends  of  Nature,  and  each  propound- 
ing what  seems  to  him  the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  Such 
thinkers  still  continue  their  vocation,  but  under  new  con- 
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ditions  of  success,  and  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  numerous 
dissentient  critics.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  propound 
a theory,*  either  in  obscure,  oracular  metaphors  and  half- 
intelligible  aphorisms,  like  Herakleitus — or  in  verse  more  or 
less  impressive,  like  Parmenides  or  Empedokles.  The  theory 
must  be  sustained  by  proofs,  guarded  against  objections,  de- 
fended against  imputations  of  inconsistency : moreover,  it 
must  be  put  in  comparison  with  other  rival  theories,  the 
defects  of  which  must  accordingly  be  shown  up  along  with  it. 
Here  are  new  exigencies,  to  which  dogmatic  philosophers  had 
not  before  been  obnoxious.  They  were  now  required  to  be 
masters  of  the  art  of  dialectic  attack  and  defence,  not  fearing 
the  combat  of  question  and  answer — a combat  in  which, 
assuming  tolerable  equality  between  the  duellists,  the  ques- 
tioner had  the  advantage  of  the  sun,  or  the  preferable  posi- 
tion,1 and  the  farther  advantage  of  choosing  where  to  aim  his 
blows.  To  expose  fallacy  or  inconsistency,  was  found  to  be 
both  an  easier  process,  and  a more  appreciable  display  of 
ingenuity,  than  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  truth  in 
such  manner  as  to  command  assent  The  weapon  of  negation, 
refutation,  cross-examination,  was  wielded  for  its  own  results, 
and  was  found  hard  to  parry  by  the  affirmative  philosophers 
of  the  day. 


k The  repugnance  of  the  Heraklei- 
tcan  philosophers  to  tho  scrutiny  of  j 
dialectical  interrogation  is  described  i 
by  Plato  in  strong  language,  it  is  in-  | 
deed  even  caricatured.  (ThcreUitus,  | 
179-180.) 

1 Tlicokritus,  Idyll,  xxii.  83;  the  do-  : 
scription  of  the  pugilistic  contest  be- 
tween Pollux  and  Amykua : — 


ivBa  jroAtk  ^jmyofuVotati' 



oirwirtpo*  Kara  itora  A .dfijj  ^aof  q«Auxo* 
AAA’  i&pi'p  fityay  ivSpa  wapjjAi #<<;,  Z>  IIo- 
AvwvkiV 

/3aAA«ro  4*  dxriV«<7<7i»'  arrai*  'Agiicoto  irpd- 
atoirov. 

To  toss  up  for  tho  sun,  was  a practice 
not  yet  introduced  between  pugilists. 
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To  illustrate  by  comparison  the  form  of  Grecian  philosophy,  before  Dialectic 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  I transcribe  from  two  eminent  French  scholars 
(M.  Bartheliuny  St.  Hilaire  and  Professor  Mold)  some  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  Indian  philosophy  has  always  been  kept  on  record  and  com- 
municated. 

M.  Berthclemy  St.  Hilaire  (in  his  Premier  Mdmoire  snr  le  Sankhya,  pp.  5,  7, 
8,  9,  II),  gives  tho  following  observations  upon  the  Sankhya  or  philosophy  of 
Kapila,  otio  of  tho  principal  systems  of  Sanskrit  philosophy  : date  (ns  supposed) 
about  700  B.C. 

There  are  two  sources  from  whence  tho  Sankhya  philosophy  is  known  : — 

“ 1.  Lea  Sold  ms  ou  aphorismes  do  Kapila. 

" 2.  Le  traits  dejii  connu  ft  traduit  sous  lo  nom  de  Sankhya  Karika,  e'est 
k dire  Vers  Memoriaux  du  Sankhya. 

“ Leg  SoOtras  do  Kapila  sent  cn  tout  an  nombre  do  490,  divines  cn  six 
lecture*,  ct  repartis  inegalement  entro  ehacuno  d'clles.  Los  SoOtras  sont 
aceompagnds  d’un  commcntairo  qui  les  expliqne,  ct  qui  cat  d'un  bmhmano 
nomme'  le  Mendiant.  Lo  commentateur  expliquo  avee  des  d£veloppemens  plug 
ou  moing  longs  log  SoOtras  de  Kapila,  qu  it  cite  un  it  an. 

“ Les  SoOtras  sont  cn  general  trig  concis  : parfois  ils  no  so  oomposent  que  de 
deux  ou  trois  mots,  et  jamais  ils  ne  comprennent  plus  d’uno  phrase.  Cctto 
forme  aphoristique,  sous  laquelle  go  prdsento  k nong  la  philosophic  Indiennc — 
cat  celle  qu'a  priso  la  science  Indiennc  dans  toutes  sea  branche*,  dcptiis  la 
grammaire  jusqu'  k la  philosophic.  Les  SoOtras  do  Paniui,  qui  a reiluit  toutes 
les  regies  de  la  grammaire  en  8996  aphorismes,  ne  sont  pas  moms  concis  quo 
ccux  de  Kapila.  Co  mode  C-trange  deposition  tient  dans  l’lnde  k la  maniere 
memo  dont  la  science  g’ost  transmise  d'age  en  &go.  Un  maitre  n’a  gene'ralement 
qu'un  disciple : il  lui  audit,  pour  la  doctrine  qn'il  communique,  d’avoir  des 
points  do  rep&re,  ct  lo  commcntairo  oral  qu'il  ajouto  k ces  sentences  pour  les 
expliquer,  met  le  disciple  en  etat  de  les  bien  comprcndre.  Lc  disciple  lui-mcme, 
uno  foig  qu'il  en  a j^ne'tre  le  sens  veritable,  n’a  pas  besoin  d’un  symbolo  plus 
dc'veloppe,  et  la  concision  memo  des  aphorismes  1’aide  k les  mieux  retenir. 
Cent  une  initiation  qu’il  a reque : et  let  sentence*,  dam  letquellet  eette  initiation  te 
resume,  restent  toujnurs  atses  dairet  pour  lui. 

“ Mais  il  n’en  est  pas  de  memo  pour  les  lecteura  (Strangers,  et  il  seroit  difficile 
de  trouver  rien  de  plus  obscur  que  les  SoOtras.  Les  commentaires  memes  no 
guffisent  peg  toujours  4 leg  rendre  parfaitement  intelligible*. 

“ Lo  seul  cxemplo  d’une  forme  analogue  dang  l histoiro  do  l’esprit  humain  et 
de  la  science  en  Occident,  nous  cat  foumi  par  leg  Aphorismes  d’Hippocratc  : eux 
aussi  s’adressaient  k des  adeptes,  ct  ils  reclamnicnt,  comme  les  SoOtras  Indiens, 
1’cxplication  des  maitres  pour  ctre  bien  compris  par  les  disciples.  Mais  cct 
exemplc  unique  n’a  point  tin?  k consequence  dans  le  mondo  occidental,  tandis 
que  dans  le  monde  Indien  l’aphnrisme  est  reste'  pendant  de  longs  sifccles  la 
forme  spcciale  de  la  science : et  les  dcvelopperaens  do  pcnsA>  qui  nous  eont 
habitude,  et  qui  nous  poraissent  indispensable*,  ont  ete'  reserves  aux  com- 
mentaires. 
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“ La  Sonkhya  Karika  est  cn  vcre : En  Grbce,  la  podsie  a dte  pendant  quelque 
temps  la  langue  de  la  philosophic ; Empedocles,  Parmenides,  ont  ecrit  lours 
systemes  en  vers.  Ce  n’est  poa  Kapila  qui  l’a  ecrite.  Entre  Kapila,  et  lauteur 
de  la  Karika,  Isvara  Krishna,  on  doit  compter  quelques  ccntaines  d’annees 
tout  au  moins  : et  le  second  n’a  fait  que  rediger  en  vers,  pour  aider  la  me'raoire 
des  eleves,  la  dextrine  que  le  maitrc  avoit  laissee  sous  la  forme  axiomatique. 

“ On  cotnjoit,  du  reste,  sans  peine,  que  Tussige  des  vers  me'moriaux  sc  soit 
introduit  dans  lTnde  pour  l’enscignement  et  la  transmission  de  la  science : 
e’etait  une  consequence  neeossaire  de  l’usagc  des  aphorismes.  Les  sciences  les 
plus  abatraites  (mathematics,  astronomy,  algebra)  omploient  nussi  ce  precede, 
quoiqu’il  semble  peu  fait  jwur  leur  auateritc  et  leur  precision.  Ainsi,  le 
rhythmo  est,  avec  les  apliorismes,  et  par  le  memo  motif,  la  forme  a peu  pres 
generale  de  la  science  dans  1’Inde." 

(Kapila  as  a personage  is  almost  legendary ; nothing  exact  is  known  about 
him.  His  doctrine  passes  among  the  Indians  “comme  une  sorte  de  revelation 
divine.” — Pp.  252,  253.) 

M.  Mold  observes  as  follows  : — 

14  Ceci  m’amJiue  aux  Pouranas.  Nous  n’avons  plus  rien  du  Pourana  primitif, 
qui  parait  avoir  die'  uno  cosmogonic,  suivie  d une  histoire  des  Dieux  et  des 
families  hdroiques.  Les  sectes  out  finis  par  s’approprier  ce  cadre,  a pres  des 
transformations  dont  nous  ne  savons  ni  le  uombre  ni  les  epoques : ct  s’en  sout 
servies,  pour  exaltcr  clvacun  son  dieu,  et  y foudre,  avec  des  debris  do  l’ancienne 
tradition,  leur  mythologie  plus  modeme.  Co  quo  les  Pouranas  sont  pom  le 
peuplc,  les  six  systemes  de  philosophic  le  sont  j>oiir  les  savants.  Nous  trouvons 
ces  systemes  dans  la  forme  abstruse  que  les  liindous  aiment  k donner  a leur 
science  : chaque  ecole  a ses  aphorismes,  qui,  sous  forme  de  vers  mnemoniques, 
contiennent  dans  le  moins  grand  nombro  de  mots  possible  tous  les  resultats 
d une  ©cole.  Mais  nous  n avons  aucun  ronseignement  sur  les  commencemens  de 
l’ecole,  sur  les  discussions  quo  l elaboration  du  system©  a dQ  provoquer,  sur  les 
hommes  qui  y ont  pria  part,  sur  la  marche  et  le  developpemeut  des  idees  : nous 
avons  le  systeme  dans  sa  dernierc  forme,  et  rien  no  nous  permet  de  remplir 
l’espoce  qui  le  Bepare  des  theories  plus  vagues  que  Ton  trouve  dans  les  demiers 
dents  do  rej)oque  vedique,  k laquelle  pourtant  tout  pretend  se  rattaolier.  A 
partir  <le  ces  aphorismes,  nous  avons  des  commentaires  et  des  trniUfs  disposition 
et  d’interpretation : nrnis  les  id  ces  premieres,  les  tennes  techniques,  et  le 
systeme  rnticr,  sont  fixds  antcrieurement  Tous  ces  systemes  repoeent  sur  une 
aualyse  psychologique  tres  raffincc ; chacun  a sa  tcrminologic  precise,  et  k 
laquelle  la  notro  ne  repond  que  fort  iinparfnitement : il  faut  done,  sous  peine  de 
se  tromper  et  do  tromper  ses  lecteura,  que  les  tmducteure  creent  une  foule  do 
termee  techniques,  ce  qui  n‘est  pas  la  moindre  difficulty  de  ce  travail.” — Mold, 
• Rapport  Annuel  Fait  a la  Society  Asiatique,  1803,  pp.  103-105. 

When  the  purpose  simply  is  to  imprint  affirmations  on  the  memory,  and  to 
associate  them  with  strong  emotions  of  reverential  belief — mnemonic  verses  and 
aphorisms  are  suitable  enough;  Einpedokles  employed  verse,  Hemkleitus  and 
the  Pythagoreans  expressed  themselves  in  aphorisms — brief,  half-intelligible, 
impressive  symbols.  But  if  philosophy  is  eycr  to  be  brought  out  of  such  twilight 
into  the  condition  of  “reasoned  truth,"  this  cannot  be  done  without  submitting 
all  the  affirmations  to  cross-examining  opponents — to  the  scrutiny  of  a negative 
Dialectic.  It  is  the  theory  and  application  of  this  Dialectic  which  we  arc  about 
to  follow  in  Sokrates  and  Plato. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LIFE  OF  PLATO. 

Of  Plato’s  biography  wo  can  furnish  nothing  better  than  a 
faint  outline.  We  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 

i i w Scanty  infor- 

possess  the  work  on  Plato  s life,*  composed  by  his  .tout 
companion  and  disciple  Xenokrates,  like  the  life 
of  Plotinus  by  Porphyry,  or  that  of  Proklus  by  Marinus. 
Though  Plato  lived  eighty  years,  enjoying  extensive  celebrity 
— and  though  Diogenes  Laertius  employed  peculiar  care  in 
collecting  information  about  him — yet  the  number  of  facts 
recounted  is  very  small,  and  of  those  facts  a considerable 
proportion  is  poorly  attested.11 


• This  is  cited  by  Simplikiua,  Schol. 
ad  Ariatot.  De  Ckelo,  470,  a.  27 ; 474, 
a.  12,  cd.  Brandis. 

b Diogen.  La<  rt.  iv.  1.  The  person 
to  whom  Diogenes  addressed  hia  bio- 
graphy of  Plato  was  a female  : possibly 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Sevems  (see  Philostr.  Vit.  Anoll.  i.  3\ 
who  greatly  loved  and  valued  the 
Platonic  philosophy  'iii.  47  ).  Menage 
(in  his  commentary  on  the  Prooomium } 
supposes  the  person  signified  to  be 
Aeria : this  also  is  a mere  conjecture, 
and  in  mv  judgment  less  probable. 
We  know  that  the  empress  gave  posi- 
tive encouragement  to  writers  on 
philosophy.  The  article  devoted  by 
Diogenes  to  Plato  is  of  considerable 
length,  including  both  biography  and 
exposition  of  doctrine.  He  makes  re- 
ference to  numerous  witnesses — Speu- 
sippus,  Aristotle,  Hermodorus,  Ari- 
stippus, Dik«archus,  Aristoxenus, 
Klearchus,  Hemkleides,  Theopompus, 
Timon  in  his  Silli  or  satirical  poem, 
Pamphila,  Hermippus,  Ncanthes, 
Antiicon,  Favorinus,  Athenodorus, 
Timothcus,  Idomeneus,  Alexander  iv 
SiaSoxcuf  Kad’  'H pdxK«trov,  Satyrua, 
Onctor,  Alkimus,  Euphorion,  Panse- 
tius,  Myronianus,  Polemon,  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byzantium,  the  Alexandrine 
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critic,  Antigonus  of  Karystus,  Thra- 
syllus,  Ac. 

Of  the  other  biographers  of  Plato, 
Olympiodorus  und  the  Auctor  Anony- 
mus  cite  no  authorities.  Apuleius,  in 
Ills  survey  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  ( De 
I Habitudine  doctrinarum  Platonis,  init. 

I p.  507,  ed.  Paris)  mentions  only  Speu- 
sippus,  as  having  attested  the  early 
diligence  and  quick  apprehension  of 
Plato.  “ Speusippus,  domesticis  in- 
structus  documentia,  et  pueri  ejus  acre 
in  percipiendo  in^enium,  et  admi- 
randie  verecundiro  indolom  laudat,  et 
pubescentis  primitias  lobore  atque 
amore  studendi  imbutos  refert,”  &c. 

Speusippus  had  composed  a funeral 
Discourse  or  Encomium  ou  Plato  (Dio- 
gen.  iii.  1,2;  iv.  1-11).  Unfortunately 
Diogenes  refers  to  it  only  once  in  refer- 
ence to  Plato.  We  can  hardly  make 
out  whether  any  of  the  authors,  whom  ho 
cites,  had  made  tho  life  of  Plato  a subject 
of  attentive  study.  Hermodorus  is  cited 
by  Simplikiua  as  having  written  a trea- 
tise irepl  Tl\drwvos.  Aristoxenus,  Di- 
kseorchus,  and  Theopompus — perhaps 
also  Hermippus  and  Klearchus — had 
good  means  of  information. 

See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Gcschichte  und 
System  der  Platonischen  Philosophic, 
p.  97,  not.  4.*». 

1 
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Plato  was  bom  at  iEgina  (iii  which  island  his  father  en- 
joyed an  estate  as  kleruch  or  out-settled  citizen)  in  the  month 
Hi«birth.p»-  Thargelion  (May)  of  the  year  B.c.  427.'  His  family, 
M?ij*edna^  belonging  to  the  Deme  Kollytus,  was  both  ancient 
and  noble,  in  the  sense  attached  to  that  word  at 
Athens.  He  was  son  of  Ariston  (or,  according  to  some 
admirers,  of  the  God  Apollo)  and  Periktione : his  maternal 
ancestors  had  been  intimate  friends  or  relatives  of  the  law- 
giver Solon,  while  his  father  belonged  to  a Gens  tracing  its 
descent  from  Kodrus,  and  even  from  the  God  Poseidon.  He 
was  also  nearly  related  to  C'harmides  and  to  Kritias — this  last 
the  well-known  and  violent  leader  among  the  oligarchy  called 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.'1  Flato  was  first  called  Aristokles,  after 


e It  was  affirmed  distinctly  by  Her- 
modorus  according  to  the  statement  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  iii.  G)  that  Plato  was 
twenty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Sokrates : that  is,  in  May, 
399  b.c.  (Zeller,  Philos,  der  Griochcn, 
vol.  ii.  p.  39,  cd.  2nd.)  This  would 
place  the  birth  of  Plato  in  427  b.c. 
Other  critics  refer  his  birth  to  428  or 
429 : but  I agree  with  Zeller  in  think- 
ing that  the  deposition  of  Hermoddrus 
is  more  trustworthy  than  any  other 
evidence  before  us. 

Hermoddrus  was  a friend  and  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  and  is  even  said  to  have 
made  money  by  publishing  Plato’s 
dialogues  without  permission  (Cicero, 
Epist.  ml  Attic,  xiii.  21).  Suidas, 
'Ep^dSupos.  Ho  was  also  an  author: 
he  published  a treatise  n«pl  M adTindroov 
(Diog.  L.  Procem.  2). 

See  the  more  recent  Dissertation  of 
Zeller,  De  Hermodoro  Ephcsio  et  Her- 
modoro  Platon  ico,  Marpurg,  1859,  p. 
19  seq.  He  cites  two  important  pas- 
sages (out  of  the  commentary  of  Sira- 
plikius  on  Aristot.  Physio.)  referring 
to  the  work  of  Hermoddrus  6 TlKdruvos 
Iratpos — a work  ricpl  UKdruvos,  on 
Plato. 

d The  statements  respecting  Plato’s 
relatives  are  obscure  and  perplexing: 
unfortunately  the  domestica  document  a , 
which  were  within  the  knowledge  of 
his  nephew  Speusippus,  are  no  longer 
accessible  to  us.  It  is  certain  that  he 
had  two  brothers,  Glaukon  and  Adei- 
mnntus:  besides  which,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  Parmenides  (126  B)  that 


he  had  a younger  half-brother  by  the 
mother's  side,  named  Antiphon,’  and 
son  of  Pyrilampes  ( compare  Charm  ides, 
p.  158  A,  and  Plutarch,  De  Fraterno 
Amore,  12,  p.  484  E).  But  the  age, 
which  this  would  assign  to  Antiphon, 
does  not  harmonise  well  with  the  chro- 
nological postulates  assumed  in  the 
exordium  of  the  Parmenides.  Accord- 
ingly, K.  F.  Hermann  and  Stallbaum 
are  led  to  believe,  that  besides  the 
brothers  of  Plato  named  Glaukon  and 
Adeimantus,  there  must  also  have  been 
two  uncles  of  Plato  bearing  these  same 
names,  and  having  Antiphon  for  their 
younger  brother.  (See  Stallhaum’s 
Prolegomena  ad  Charmidem,  pp.  84, 85, 
and  Prolegg.  ad  Parmenidem,  Part  iii. 
pp.  301-307.)  This  is  not  unlikely: 
but  we  cannot  certainly  determine  tne 
point — more  especially  as  we  do  not 
know  what  amount  of  chronological 
inaccuracy  Plato  might  hold  to  be 
admissible,  in  the  personnel  of  his 
dialogues. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  in  the 
discourse  of  Andokides  de  Mysteriis, 
persons  named  Plato,  Charm  ides,  Anti- 
phon, are  named  Among  those  accused 
of  concern  in  the  sacrileges  of  415  b.c. 
— the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse  and 
the  mock  celebration  of  the  mysteries. 
Speusippus  is  also  named  as  among 
the  Senators  of  the  year  (Andokides 
Mys.  s.  15-18-35).  Whether  these  per- 
sons belonged  to  the  same  family  as 
the  philosopher  Plato,  we  cannot  say. 
He  himself  was  then  only  twelve  years 
old. 
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liis  grandfather ; bnt  received  when  he  grew  np  the  name  of 
Plato — on  account  of  the  breadth  (we-  are  told)  either  of  his 
forehead  or  of  his  shoulders.  Endowed  with  a robust  physical 
frame,  and  exercised  in  gymnastics,  not  merely  in  one  of  the 
palms  trie  of  Athens  (which  he  describes  graphically  in  the 
Charmides)  but  also  under  an  Argeian  trainer,  he  attained 
such  force  and  skill  as  to  contend  (if  we  may  credit  Dikse- 
archus)  for  the  prize  of  wrestling  among  boys  at  the  Isthmian 
festival.*  His  literary  training  was  commenced  under  a 
schoolmaster  named  Dionysius,  and  pursued  under  Drakon, 
a celebrated  teacher  of  music  in  the  large  sense  then  attached 
to  that  word.  He  is  said  to  have  displayed  both  diligence 
and  remarkable  quickness  of  apprehension,  combined  too 
with  the  utmost  gravity  and  modesty/  He  not  only  acquired 
great  familiarity  with  the  poets,  but  composed  poetry  of  his 
own — dithyrambic,  lyric,  and  tragic : and  he  is  even  reported 
to  have  prepared  a tragic  tetralogy,  with  the  view  of  com- 
peting for  victory  at  the  Dionysian  festival.  We  are  told 
that  he  burned  these  poems,  when  he  attached  himself  to  the 
society  of  Sokrates.  No  compositions  in  verse  remain  under 
his  name,  except  a few  epigrams — amatory,  affectionate,  and 
of  great  poetical  beauty.  But  there  is  ample  proof  in  his 
dialogues  that  the  cast  of  his  mind  was  essentially  poetical. 
Many  of  his  philosophical  speculations  are  nearly  allied  to 
poetry,  and  acquire  their  hold  upon  the  mind  rather  through 
imagination  and  sentiment  than  through  reason  or  evidence. 

According  to  Diogenes*  (who  on  this  point  does  not  cite 
his  authority),  it  was  about  the  twentieth  year  of  Fjir,j. 
Plato’s  age  (407  B.c.)  that  his  acquaintance  with 
Sokrates  began.  It  may  possibly  have  begun  earlier,  kratfa' 
but  certainly  not  later — since  at  the  time  of  the  conversation 
(related  by  Xenophon)  between  Sokrates  and  Plato’s  ywinger 
brother  Glaukon,  there  was  already  a friendship  established 


* Diog.  L.  ill.  4 ; Epiktctus,  i.  8-13, 
ft  St  itaXbs  ffy  nxdroov  kou  tay^vpis,  Ac. 

Tho  statement  of  Sextus  Empiricus 
— that  Plato  in  his  boyhood  had  hia 
ears  bored  and  wore  ear-ringa — indi- 
cates the  opulent  family  to  which  he 
helonged.  (8.  E.  ady.  Grsmmaticos, 


a.  258.)  Probably  tome  of  tho  old 
habits  of  the  great  Athenian  families, 
ns  to  ornaments  worn  on  the  htnd  or 
hair,  were  preserved  with  the  children 
afte  r they  had  been  discontinued  with 
adults.  See  Thucydid.  i.  6. 

' Diog.  L.  iii.  26.  « Ibid.  6. 
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between  Sokrates  and  Plato : and  that  time  can  hardly  be 
later  than  406  B.c.,  or  the  beginning  of  405  B.c.1’  From 
406  b.c.  down  to  399  B.C.,  when  Sok rates  was  tried  and 
condemned,  Plato  seems  to  have  remained  in  friendly  re- 
lation and  society  with  him : a relation  perhaps  interrupted 
during  the  severe  political  struggles  between  405  B.c.  and 
403  B.C.,  but  revived  and  strengthened  after  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy  in  the  last-mentioned  year. 

But  though  Plato  may  have  commenced  at  the  age  of 
twenty  his  acquaintance  with  Sokrales,  he  cannot  have  been 
exclusively  occupied  in  philosophical  pursuits  between  the 
nineteenth  and  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age — that  is, 
between  409-403  b.c.-  He  was  carried,  partly  by  his  own 
dispositions,  to  other  matters  besides  philosophy  : and  even  if 
such  dispositions  had  not  existed,  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
pressed  upon  him  imperatively  as  an  Athenian  citizen.  Even 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a young  Athenian  of  eighteen 
yearn  of  age,  as  soon  as  he  was  enrolled  on  the  public  register 
of  citizens,  was  required  to  take  the  memorable  military  oath 
in  the  chapel  of  Aglaurus,  and  to  serve  on  active  duty,  con- 
stant or  nearly  constant,  for  two  years,  in  various  posts 
throughout  Attica,  for  the  defence  of  the  country.’  But  the 
six  years  from  409-103  b.c.  were  years  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  They  included  the  most  strenuous  public  efforts, 
the  severest  suffering,  and  the  gravest  political  revolution, 


b Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  6,  1. 
Sokrates  was  induced  by  bis  friend- 
ship for  Plato  and  for  Charmides  the 
cousin  of  Plato,  to  admonish  the  for- 
ward youth  CJlaukon  (Plato’s  younger 
brother  i,  who  thrust  hinlself  forward 
obtrusively  to  speak  in  the  public 
assembly  before  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age.  The  two  discourses  of  Sokrates 
— one  with  tho  presumptuous  Glaukon, 
the  other  with  the  diffident  Charmides 
— are  both  reported  by  Xenophon. 

These  discourses  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  battle  of  .Egospotami : 
for  Charmides  was  killed  during  the 
Anarchy,  aud  Glaukon  certainly  would 
never  have  attempted  such  acts  of  pre- 
sumption after  tno  restoration  of  the 
democracy,  at  a time*  when  the  tide  of 


| public  feeling  liad  become  vehemently 
hostile  to  Kritias,  Charmides.  and  all 
the  names  and  families  connected  with 
the  oligarchical  rule  just  overthrown. 

I presume  the  conversation  of  So- 
! kmtes  with  Glaukon  to  have  taken 
I place  in  400  B.c.  or  405  b.c.  : it  was  in 
405  n.c.  that  tho  disastrous  battle  of 
.Egospotami  occurred. 

1 Head  the  oath  sworn  by  the  Ephebi 
l in  Pollux  viii.  105.  Eschinos  tells  us 
j that  ho  served  his  two  ephebic  years 
as  irtpixoAbs  rijt  xu<par,  when  there 
was  no  remarkable  danger  or  foreign 
pressure.  See  .'Each.  De  Fuls.  Legut. 
s.  178.  See  the  facts  about  the  Athe- 
nian Ephdbi  brought  together  in  a 
Dissertation  by  W.  Dittonberger,  p. 
9-12. 
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that  had  ever  occurred  at  Athens.  Every  Athenian  citizen  was 
of  necessity  put  upon  constant  (almost  daily)  mili-  Put0.,  j.onlh 
tary  service;  either  abroad,  or  in  Attica  against  the  aSica'tri * 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  established  in  the  perma-  told"r- 
nent  fortified  post  of  Dekeleia,  within  sight  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis.  So  habitually  were  the  citizens  obliged  to  be  on 
guard,  that  Athens,  according  to  Thucydides, k became  a mili- 
tary post  rather  than  a city.  It  is  probable  that  Plato  by  his 
family  uud  its  place  on  the  census,  belonged  to  the  Athenian 
Hippeis  or  Horsemen,  who  were  in  constant  employment  for 
the  defence  of  the  territory.  But  at  any  rate,  either  on 
horseback,  or  on  foot,  or  on  shipboard,  a robust  young  citizen 
like  Plato,  whose  military  age  commenced  in  409,  must  have 
borne  his  fair  share  in  this  hard  but  indispensable  duty.  In 
the  desperate  emergency,  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Argi- 
nusse  (406  B.c.),  the  Athenians  put  to  sea  in  thirty  days  a 
fleet  of  110  triremes  for  the  relief  of  Mitylene;  all  the  men 
of  military  age,  freemen,  and  slaves,  embarking.1  We  can 


k Thucyd.  vii.  27,  viii.  09.  ia-tipspai 

\avv6vrwv  ruv  linreW,  Ac.  Anti- 
phon, who  is  described  in  tho  begin- 
ning of  the  Purmenides,  ns  devoted  to 
i'mriK7),  must  have  been  cither  brother 
or  uncle  of  Plato. 

1 Xenophon.  Hcllcn.  T.  6,  24.  0/ 
SI  ’Athjsaloi,  TU  ytytyripiva  xal  tV 
iro\iopxtav  lire!  ffxoiarax,  ]'-i'VtP“(ravTO 
0oyStiy  ravirlv  ixaroy  xal  Scxu,  1or0t- 
0<&{ovrts  robs  iv  IjAixi'a  Syr  as  tlwav ras, 
xal  SoeAour  xal  iXsvOipovs'  xal  TrXrjpd:- 
oarrts  rhs  Sexa  xal  « Karov  iv  rpidxovra 
sifAfpcus,  iirfjpay  sioifisjaav  81  xal  ruv 
Ittsuv  voWol.  In  one  of  the  anec- 
dotes given  by  Diogenes  fiii.  24)  Plato 
alludes  to  his  own  military  service. 
Aristoxenus  (Diog.  L.  iii.  8j  said  that 
Plato  hud  been  engaged  thrice  in 
military  expeditions  out  of  Attica: 
onco  to  Tutiagra,  a second  time  to 
Corinth,  a third  time  to  Delium,  where 
he  distinguished  himself.  Aristoxenus 
must  have  had  fair  means  of  informa- 
tion, yet  I do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  this  statement.  All  the  three  places 
named  are  notorious  for  battles  fought 
by  Athens ; nevertheless  chronology 
utterly  forbids  the  supposition  that 
Plato  could  have  been  present  either 


at  the  battle  of  Tanngrn  or  at  the  battle 
of  Delium.  At  the  battle  of  Delium 
Sokratcs  was  present,  and  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  himself ; hence 
there  is  ground  for  suspecting  some 
confusion  between  his  name  and  that 
of  Plato.  It  is  however  possible  that 
there  may  have  been,  during  the 
interval  between  410-405  B.c.,  partial 
invasions  of  tlio  frontiers  of  Beeotia  by 
Athenian  detachments : both  Tanagra 
and  Delium  were  on  the  lkeotian 
frontier.  Tho  great  battle  of  Corinth 
look  place  in  394  b.c.  Plato  left 
Athens  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Sokratcs  in  399  B.c.,  and  visited 
several  foreign  countries  during  the 
years  immediately  following ; but  he 
may  have  been  at  Athens  in  394  b.c., 
ana  may  have  served  in  the  Athenian 
force  at  Corinth.  See  Mr.  Clinton, 
Fast.  Hell,  ad  ann.  395  B.c.  I do  not 
see  how  Plato  could  have  been  en- 
gaged in  any  battle  of  Delium  after 
the  bottle  of  Corinth,  for  Athens  was 
not  then  at  war  with  the  Boeotians. 

At  the  same  time  I confess  that  the 
account  given  by  or  ascribed  to  Ari- 
stoxenns  appeal's  to  me  to  have  been 
founded  on  little  positive  information. 
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hardly  imagine  that  at  such  a season  Plato  can  have  wished 
to  decline  service:  even  if  he  had  wished  it,  the  Strategi 
would  not  have  permitted  him.  Assuming  that  he  remained 
at  home,  the  garrison-duty  at  Athens  must  have  been  doubled 
on  account  of  the  number  of  departures.  After  the  crushing 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  iEgospotami,  came  the  terrible 
apprehension  at  Athens,  then  the  long  blockade  and  famine 
of  the  city  (wherein  many  died  of  hunger) ; next  the  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty,  who  among  their  other  oppressions  made  war 
upon  all  free  speech,  and  silenced  even  the  voice  of  Sokrates : 
then  the  gallant  combat  of  Thrasybulus  followed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Lacedaemonians — contingencies  full  of  uncer- 
tainty and  terror,  but  ending  in  the  restoration  of  the  demo- 
cracy. After  such  restoration,  there  followed  all  the  anxieties, 
perils  of  reaction,  new  enactments  and  provisions,  required 
for  the  revived  democracy,  during  the  four  years  between  the 
expulsion  of  the  'Thirty  and  the  death  of  Sokrates. 

From  the  dangers,  fatigues,  and  sufferings  of  such  an  his- 
torical decad,  no  Athenian  citizen  could  escape, 

JYriud  of  . ’ . ! 

»m.  whatever  might  be  his  leeling  towards  the  existing 
democracy,  or  however  averse  he  might  be  to  public 
employment  by  natural  temper.  But  Plato  was  not  thus 
averse,  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  adult  life.  We  know, 
from  his  own  letters,  that  he  then  felt  strongly  the  impulse 
of  political  ambition  usual  with  young  Athenians  of  good 
family ; m though  probably  not  with  any  such  premature 
vehemence  as  his  younger  brother  Glaukon,  whose  impati- 
ence Sokrates  is  reported  to  have  so  judiciously  moderated.0 
Whether  Plato  ever  spoke  with  success  in  the  public  as- 
sembly, we  do  not  know : he  is  said  to  have  been  shy  by 
nature,  and  his  voice  was  thin  and  feeble,  ill  adapted  for  the 
Pnyx.0  However,  when  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty  was  esta- 


when  we  compare  it  with  the  military  : cable  to  him  aa  have  just  been  made 

duty  which  1’lato  must  have  done  upon  Plato. 

between  410-405  B.o.  " Plato,  Kpistol.  yii.  p.  324-325. 

It  is  curious  tliat  AntUthenes  also  is  * Xenophon,  Meruor.  iii.  6. 

mentioned  us  having  distinguished  ° Diogon.  Laert  iii.  5. 

himself  at  the  buttle  of  Tanagra  fDio^.  Si  &c.,  iii.  7-21.  oiSjjpwv  sol  *<j- 
vi.  1).  The  same  remarks  are  appli-  a him. 
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blished,  after  the  capture  and  subjugation  of  Athens,  Plato 
was  not  only  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  addressing  the 
assembled  people,  but  also  obtained  additional  facilities  for 
rising  into  political  influence,  through  Kritias  (his  near  rela- 
tive) and  Charmides,  leading  men  among  the  new  oligarchy. 
Plato  affirms  that  he  had  always  disapproved  the  antecedent 
democracy,  and  that  he  entered  on  the  new  scheme  of 
government  with  full  hope  of  seeing  justice  and  wisdom 
predominant.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  The  government 
of  the  Thirty  proved  a sanguinary  and  rapacious  tyranny, p 
filling  him  with  disappointment  and  disgust  He  was  espe- 
cially revolted  by  tbeir  treatment  of  Sokrates,  whom  they  not 
only  interdicted  from  continuing  his  habitual  colloquy  with 
young  men,*1  but  even  tried  to  implicate  in  nefarious  murders, 
by  ordering  him  along  with  others  to  arrest  Leon  the  Sala- 
minian,  one  of  their  intended  victims : an  order  which 
Sokrates,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  disobeyed. 

Thus  mortified  and  disappointed,  Plato  withdrew  from 
public  functions.  What  part  he  took  in  the  struggle 

i ^ become* 

between  the  oligarchy  and  its  democratieal  assail- 

0 J m with  politic*. 

ants  under  Thrasybulus,  we  are  not  informed.  But 
when  the  democracy  was  re-established,  his  political  ambition 
revived,  and  he  again  sought  to  acquire  some  active  influence 
on  public  affairs.  Now  however  the  circumstances  had  be- 
come highly  unfavourable  to  him.  The  name  of  his  deceased 
relative  Kritias  was  generally  abhorred,  and  he  had  no 
powerful  partisans  among  the  popular  leaders.  With  such 
disadvantages,  with  anti-democratical  sentiments,  and  with  a 
thin  voice,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Plato  soon  found  public 
life  repulsive  ;r  though  he  admits  the  remarkable  moderation 

p History  of  Greece,  vol.  via.  ch.  C5.  If  there  1*  any  truth  in  this  story,  it 

1 Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  36  ; Plato,  must  refer  to  some  time  in  the  interval 
Apoi.  Sokrat,  c.  20,  p.  32.  between  the  restoration  of  the  demo- 

’ .Kliun  (V.  H.  iii.  27)  had  read  a cracy  (403  B.c.)  and  the  death  of  So- 
story  to  tho  effect,  Pint  Plato,  in  con-  krates  (309  B.C.).  The  military  ser- 
scqucnce  of  poverty,  was  about  to  seek  vice  of  Plato,  prior  to  the  buttle  of 
military  service  abroad,  and  was  buy-  .Ugospotami  (405  B.C.),  must  havo  been 
ing  arms  for  the  purpose,  when  he  was  obligatory,  in  defence  of  his  country, 
induced  to  stay  by  the  exhortation  of  not  elepending  on  his  own  free  choice. 
Sokrates,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  It  is  possible  also  that  Plato  may  have) 
devote  himself  to  philosophy  at  home,  been  for  the  time  imiiovcrisheel,  like 
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displayed  by  the  restored  Demos.  His  repugnance  was 
aggravated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  grief  and  indignation 
by  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Sokrates  (399  B.c.),  four 
years  after  the  renewal  of  the  democracy.  At  that  moment 
doubtless  the  Sokratic  men  or  companions  were  unpopular 
in  a hotly.  Plato,  after  having  yielded  his  best  sympathy 
and  aid  at  the  trial  of  Sokrates,  retired  along  with  several 
others  of  them  to  Megara.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  for 
a man  of  his  views  and  opinions,  it  was  not  only  unprofitable, 
but  also  unsafe,  to  embark  in  active  public  life,  either  at 
Athens  or  in  any  other  Grecian  city.  He  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  philosophical  speculation,  and  to  abstain  from 
practical  politics ; unless  fortune  should  present  to  him  some 
exceptional  case,  of  a city  prepared  to  welcome  and  obey  a 
renovator  upon  exalted  principles.* 

At  Megara  Plato  passed  some  time  with  the  Megarian 
Heretimi  Eukleides,  his  fellow-disciple  in  the  society  of  So- 
IfKrtbehen8  krates,  and  the  founder  of  what  is  termed  the 
k'r»(«“ha’  Megaric  school  of  philosophers.  He  next  visited 
Kyrene,  where  he  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  geometrician  Theodoras,  and  to  have  studied  geo- 
metry under  him.  From  Kyr6ne  he  proceeded  to  Egypt, 
interesting  himself  much  in  the  antiquities  of  the  country  as 
well  as  in  the  conversation  of  the  priests.  In  or  about 
394  b.c. — if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  Aristoxenus  about 
the  military  service  of  Plato  at  Corinth,  he  was  again  at 
Athens.  He  afterwards  went  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  seeking 
the  society  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophers,  Arcliytas, 
Eehekrates,  T imams,  &e.  at  Tareutum  and  Lokri,  and  visiting 
the  volcanic  manifestations  of  iEtnu.  It  appears  that  his 
first  visit  to  Sicily  was  made  when  he  was  about  forty  years  of 
age,  which  would  be  387  B.c.  Here  he  made  acquaintance 
with  the  youthful  Dion,  over  whom  he  acquired  great  intel- 

many  other  citizens,  by  the  intestine  j from  some  confusion  between  Plato  and 
troubles  in  Attica,  and  may  liave  cou-  ; Xenophon. 

templated  military  service  abroad,  like  1 • The  above  account  of  Plato's  pro- 

Xenophon.  ocediugs,  perfectly  natural  and  interest- 

But  I ain  inclined  to  think  that  the  ing,  but  unfortunately  brief,  is  to  be  found 
story  is  unfounded,  and  tliat  it  arises  in  his  seventh  Epistle,  p.  825-326. 
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lectual  ascendancy.  By  Dion  Plato  was  prevailed  upon  to 
visit  the  elder  Dionysius  at  Syracuse:1  but  that  despot 
offended  by  the  free  spirit  of  his  conversation  and  admo- 
nitions, dismissed  him  with  displeasure,  and  even  caused 
him  to  be  sold  into  slavery  at  .idSgina  in  his  voyage  home. 
Though  really  sold,  however,  Plato  was  speedily  ransomed 
by  friends.  After  farther  incurring  some  risk  of  his  life  as 
an  Athenian  citizen,  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  feelings 
of  the  iEginetans,  he  was  conveyed  away  safely  to  Athens, 
about  386  B.c.u 

It  was  at  this  period,  about  386  B.C.,  that  the  continuous 
and  formal  public  teaching  of  Plato,  constituting  as 
it  does  so  great  an  epoch  in  philosophy,  commenced.  »ent  St*™* 
But  I see  no  ground  for  believing,  as  many  authors  AtbeM-s* 
assume,  that  he  was  absent  from  Athens  during  the 
entire  interval  between  399-3S6  b.c.  I regard  such  long 
continued  absence  as  extremely  improbable.  Plato  had  not 
been  sentenced  to  banishment,  nor  was  he  under  any  com- 
pulsion to  stay  away  from  his  native  city.  He  was  not  born 
“ of  an  oak-tree  or  a rock  ” (to  use  an  Homeric  phrase,  strik- 
ingly applied  by  Sokrates  in  his  Apology  to  the  Dikasts  *),  but 
of  a noble  family  at  Athens,  where  he  had  brothers  and  other 
connections.  A temporary  retirement,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Sokrates,  might  be  congenial  to  his  feelings  and 
interesting  in  many  ways ; but  an  absence  of  moderate  length 
would  suffice  for  such  exigencies,  and  there  were  surely 
reasonable  motives  to  induce  him  to  revisit  his  friends  ut 
home.  I conceive  Pluto  as  having  visited  Kyrene,  Egypt, 
and  Italy  during  these  thirteen  years,  yet  as  having  also 
spent  part  of  this  long  time  at  Athens.  Had  he  been  con- 


1 Plato,  EpistoL  vii.  p.  8‘24  A,  327  A. 

* Plutareh,  Dion,  c.  ft;  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Dion,  ii.  3 ; Diogen.  Loert. 
iii.  19-20 ; Aristides.  Or.  xlvi.  'T wip 
roiy  Tfrrtlptoiv,  p.  305-300,  ed.  Din- 
dorf. 

(Jiocro  ; De  Fiuib.  v.  29  ; Tusc.  Disp. 
i.  17 1,  and  others,  had  contracted  a lofty 
idea  of  Plato’s  Travels,  more  than  the 
reality  seems  to  warrant.  Valerius 
Maxim,  viii.  7,  3 ; Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
xxx.  2. 


The  Sophist  Himcrius  repeals  tho 
same  general  statements  about  Plato’s 
early  education,  and  extensive  subse- 
quent travels,  but  without  adding  auy 
new  particulars  (Orut.  xiv.  21-25;. 

If  wc  ran  trust  a passage  of  Tzctxes, 
cited  by  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  ad  b.c.  300) 
and  by  Welcker,  Trag.  Gr.  p.  1230, 
Dionysius  the  elder  of  Syracuse  had 
composed  among  his  various  dramas) 
a tragi  comedy  directed  against  Plato. 

* Plato,  Ai>ol.  So.  p.  34  D. 
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tinuously  absent  from  that  city  he  would  have  been  almost 
forgotten,  and  would  scarcely  have  acquired  reputation 
enough  to  set  up  with  success  as  a teacher. y 

The  spot  selected  by  Plato  for  his  lectures  or  teaching  was 
a garden  adjoining  the  precinct  sacred  to  the  Hero 

He  com-  ° J , f 1 . 

mrncei  lib  Hekademus  or  Akademus,  distant  from  the  gate  of 
the  a cede-  Athens  called  Dipylon  somewhat  less  than  a mile, 
on  the  road  to  Eleusis,  towards  the  north.  In  this 
precinct  there  were  both  walks,  shaded  by  trees,  and  a 
gymnasium  for  bodily  exercise : close  adjoining,  Plato  either 
inherited  or  acquired  a small  dwelling-house  and  garden,  his 
own  private  property.1  Here,  under  the  name  of  the 
Academy,  was  founded  the  earliest  of  those  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, which  continued  for  centuries  forward  to  guide  and 
stimulate  the  speculative  minds  of  Greece  and  Home. 

We  have  scarce  any  particulars  respecting  the  growth  of 
the  Academy  from  this  time  to  the  death  of  Plato,  in  347 
b.c.  We  only  know  generally  that  his  fame  as  a lecturer 


J Btallbaum  insists  upon  it  as  “ cer- 
tura  et  indubium”  that  Plato  was  ab- 
sent  from  Athens  continuously,  without 
ever  returning  to  it,  for  the  thirteen 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  death 
of  Sokmtcs.  But  I see  no  good  evi- 
dence of  this,  and  I think  it  highly 
improbable.  St*  Btallbaum,  Prolog.  ! 
ad  Platon.  Politicum,  p.  38,  39.  The 
statement  of  Btralx)  (xvii.  806),  that 
Plato  and  Eudoxus  passed  thirteen 
years  in  Egypt,  is  not  admissible. 

Ueberweg  examines  and  criticises 
the  statements  about  Plato’s  travels. 
He  considers  it  pmlmble  that  Plato 
passed  some  jiart  of  these  thirteen  years 
at  Athens  (Ueber  die  Aechthoit  und 
Zeitfolge  der  Platon.  Schrift.  p.  126, 
127).  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  thinks  the 
same.  F.  H.  b.  c.  394 ; Append,  c.  21, 
p.  366. 

* Diogen.  Laert.  iii.  7,  8 ; Cicero,  Do 
Finib.  v.  1 ; Zunipt,  Ueber  den  Bestand 
der  philosophischeu  Schulen  zu  A then, 
p.  8 (Berlin,  1843).  The  Academy 
was  consecrated  to  Athene ; there  was, 
however,  a statue  of  Eros  there,  to  whom 
tacrifice  was  offered,  iu  conjunction  with 
Athene.  Athenians,  xiii.  561  P. 

At  the  time  when  Aristophanes 


assailed  Sokmtee  in  the  comedy  of  the 
Nubes  (423  B.u.),  the  Academy  was 
known  and  familiar  as  a place  for 
gymnastic  exercise;  and  Aristophanes 
( Nub.  995)  singles  it  out  as  the  proper 
scene  of  action  for  the  honest  and  mus- 
cular youth,  who  despises  rhetoric  and 
philosophy.  Aristophanes  did  not  an- 
ticipate, that  within  a short  time 
after  the  representation  of  his  last 
comedy,  the  most  illustrious  disciple  of 
Sokrates  would  select  the  Academy  as 
the  spot  for  his  residence  and  philo- 
sophical lectures,  and  would  confer 
upon  the  name  a permanent  intel- 
lectual meaning,  as  designating  the 
earliest  and  most  memorable  of  the 
Hellenic  schools. 

In  369  bx\,  when  the  school  of  Plato 
was  iu  existence,  the  Athenian  hoplites, 
I marching  to  nid  the  Laccdiemoninns 
in  PelojHmncsus,  were  ordered  by  Iphi- 
krates  to  make  their  evening  meal  in 
the  Academy  t Xcnoph . Hel len.  vi.  5, 49). 

The  garden,  afterwards  established 
by  Epikunis,  was  situated  between  the 
gate  of  Athens  and  the  Academy:  so 
that  a person  passed  by  it,  when  he 
walked  forth  from  Athens  to  the*  Aca- 
demy (Cicero,  Be  Finib.  i.  1;. 
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became  eminent  and  widely  diffused : that  among  his  numer- 
ous pupils  were  included  Speusippus,  Xenokrates,  pijtoM 
Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Lykurgus,  &c. : 
that  he  was  admired  and  consulted  by  Perdikkas  in  nunwroo* 

J and  wealthy, 

Macedonia  and  Dionysius  at  Syracuse : that  he  was  frum 
also  visited  by  listeners  and  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
Greece.  Among  them  was  Eudoxus  of  Knidus,  who  after- 
wards became  illustrious  both  in  geometry  and  astronomy. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  in  poor  circumstances, 
Eudoxus  was  tempted  by  the  reputation  of  the  Sokratic  men, 
and  enabled  by  the  aid  of  friends,  to  visit  Athens;  where, 
however,  he  wus  coldly  received  by  Plato.  Besides  preparing 
an  octennial  period  or  octaeteris,  and  a descriptive  map  of 
the  Heavens,  Eudoxus  also  devised  the  astronomical  hypo- 
thesis of  Concentric  Spheres — the  earliest  theory  proposed 
to  show  that  the  apparent  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  the 
Sun  and  the  Planets  might  be  explained,  and  proved  to 
result  from  a multiplicity  of  co-operating  spheres  or  agencies, 
each  in  itself  regular.*  This  theory  of  Eudoxus  is  said  to 


• For  an  account  of  Eudoxus  him- 
self, of  his  theory  of  concentric  spheres, 
and  the  subsequent  extensions  of  it, 
see  the  instructive  volume  of  the  late 
lamented  Sir  George  Corncwall  Lewis, 
— Historical  Survey  of  the  Ancient 
Astronomy,  eh.  iii.  sect.  3,  p.  146  soq. 

M.  Boeekh  also  (in  his  recent  pub- 
lication, Ueber  die  vierjiihrigen  Sou- 
nenkreise  der  Alton,  vorziiglich  den 
Eudoxischen,  Berlin,  1863j  has  given 
an  account  of  the  life  and  career  of 
Eudoxus,  not  with  reference  to  his 
theory  of  concentric  spheres,  but  to  his 
Calendar  and  Lunisolar  Cycles  or 
Periods,  quadrennial  and  octennial.  I 
think  Boeekh  is  right  in  placing  the 
voyage  of  Eudoxus  to  Egypt  at  an 
earlier  jieriod  of  the  life  of  Eudoxus : 
that  is  about  378  n.C. ; and  not  in  362 
b.c.,  where  it  is  placed  by  Letronne  and 
others.  Boeekh  shows  that  the  letters 
of  recommendation  from  Agesilaus  to 
Nektaneboa,  which  Eudoxus  took  with 
him,  do  not  necessarily  coincide  in  timo 
with  the  military  expedition  of  Agesi- 
laus to  Egypt,  but  were  more  probably 
of  earlier  date/ Boeekh,  p.  140-148.) 

Eudoxus  lived  53  years  (406-353 


B.c.,  about");  being  born  when  Plato 
was  21,  and  dying  when  Plato  was  75. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  the  age.  He  was  bom  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances; but  so  marked  was  Ids 
early  promise,  that  some  of  the  medical 
school  at  Kuidus  assisted  him  to  pro- 
secute his  studies — to  visit  Athens  and 
hear  the  Sophists,  Plato  among  them 
— to  visit  Egypt,  Tarentum  ( where  he 
studied  geometry  with  Archytas),  and 
Sicily  (where  he  studied  ra  iarpiKk  with 
Pkilistion).  These  fucts  depend  upon 
the  Uiraxfs  of  Kallimochus,  which  are 
good  authority.  (Diog.  L.  viii.  86.) 

After  thus  preparing  himself  by  tra- 
velling and  varied  study,  Eudoxus  took 
up  the  profession  of  a Sophist,  at 
kyzikus  and  the  neighbouring  cities 
in  the  Propontis.  He  obtained  great 
celebrity,  and  a large  number  of 
pupils.  M.  Boeekh  says,  “ Dort  lebte 
er  a Is  Sophist,  sagt  Sotion : das  heL-st, 
er  lelirte,  und  hielt  Vortrage.  Dasselbo 
bezeugt  Philostmtos.” 

I wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  way  in  which  M.  Boeekh  hen* 
describes  a Sophist  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury b.c*.  Nothing  can  be  more  cor- 
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have  originated  in  a challenge  of  Plato,  who  propounded  to 
astronomers,  in  his  oral  discourse,  the  problem  which  they 
ought  to  try  to  solve.b 


root.  Every  man  who  taught  and  gave  j 
lectures  to  audiences  more  or  less  nu-  | 
merous,  was  so  called.  The  Platonic  > 
critics  altogether  darken  the  history  of  I 
philosophy,  by  using  the  word  Sophist 
with  its  modern  associations  (and  the 
unmeaning  abstract  Sophistic  which 
they  derive  from  it),  to  represent  a 
supposed  school  of  speculative  and 
deceptive  corruptors. 

Eudoxus,  having  been  coldly  re- 
ceived when  young  and  poor  by  Plato, 
had  satisfaction  in  revisiting  Athens 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  accom-  j 
ponied  by  numerous  pupils — and  in  ( 
showing  himself  again  to  Plato.  The  i 
two  then  became  friends.  Mencech-  | 
mus  and  Helikon,  geometrical  pupils 
of  Eudoxus,  received  instruction  from  j 
Plato  also;  and  Helikon  accompanied 
Plato  on  his  third  voyage  to  Sicily 
(Plato,  Epist.  xiii.  p.  860  1> ; Plutarch, 
Dion,  c.  19).  Whether  Eudoxus  ac- 
companied him  there  also,  as  Boeckh 
Hupp  wes,  is  doubtful : 1 think  it  im- 
probable. 

Eudoxus  ultimately  returned  to  his 
native  city  of  Knidus , where  he  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of 
honour;  a public  vote  of  esteem  and  re- 
cognition being  passed  to  welcome  him. 
lie  is  said  to  have  been  solicited  to  give 
laws  to  the  city,  and  to  have  actually 
done  so : how  far  this  may  be  true,  we 
cannot  say.  He  also  visited  the  neigh- 
bouring prince  Mausolus  of  Karia,  by 
whom  lie  was  much  honoured. 

We  know  from  Aristotle,  that  Eu- 
doxus was  not  only  illustrious  as  an  | 
astronomer  and  geometer,  but  l that  j 
he  also  pro|)os<*d  a theory  of  Ethics,  i 
similar  in  its  general  formula  to  that  j 
which  was  afterwards  luid  down  by  ] 
Epikurus.  Aristotle  dissents  from  the 
theory,  but  lie  bears  express  testimony,  ! 
in  a manner  very  unusual  with  him,  to 
the  distinguished  personal  merit  and 
virtue  of  Eudoxus  (.Ethic.  Nikoin.  x. 
3,  p.  1172,  b.  16,. 

b Respecting  Eudoxus,  see  Diog.  L. 
viii.  86-91.  As  the  life  of  Eudoxus 
probably  extended  from  about  406-353 
B.C.,  his  first  visit  to  Athens  would  be 
about  383  B.c.,  some  three  years  after 
Plato  commenced  his  school.  Strabo 


(xvii.  806';,  when  ho  visited  Heliopolis 
in  Egypt,  was  shown  by  the  guides 
certain  cells  or  chambers  which  were 
said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Plato 
and  Eudoxus,  and  was  assured  that 
the  two  had  passed  thirteen  years 
together  in  Egypt.  This  account  de- 
serves no  credit.  Pluto  and  Eudoxus 
visited  Egypt,  but  not  together,  and 
neither  of  them  for  so  long  as  thirteen 
years.  Eudoxus  stayed  there  sixteen 
months  (Diog.  L.  viii.  87).  Simplikius, 
Sobol,  ad  Aristot.  De  Ccelo,  p.  497, 
498,  ed.  Brandis,  498,  a.  45.  Kal 
wparos  rap  'EAAi)vay  EC$o{or  6 Krittos, 
as  ECSrju6s  re  4v  rip  bevrepy  rrjs 
’AffrpoXoyiKTjs  'laropias  hir  ( uvT]fx6vev<Te 
*al  Xairiyeyijs  xapet  E v 5 y p o v r out  o 
A a 0 w v,  &\paa6ai  Aeyereu  ray  roiov- 
rav  inroOeire ay’  nAd-rwyor,  & s tp  r)  ir  i 
Zacriyeyijs,  vp6@Arip.a  rovro  xoitj- 
< TUfxivov  rots  x«pl  Tat/ra  4<nrov$ax6oi 
— riyay  {ncoreBeioay  ipaAav  Kal  reray- 
pevuy  Kivhcreav  tiatruOri  rh  xepl  rks 
Kirfjire is  ray  trAavapevay  <f>aiv6peva. 
The  Scholion  of  Simplikius,  which  fol- 
lows at  great  length,  is  exceedingly 
interesting  and  valuable,  in  regard  to 
the  astronomical  theory  of  Eudoxus, 
with  the  modifications  introduced  into 
it  by  Kallippus,  Aristotle,  and  others. 
All  the  sliare  in  it  which  is  claimed 
for  Plato,  is,  that  he  described  in  clear 
language  the  problem  to  be  Bolved: 
and  even  that  share  depends  simply 
upon  the  statement  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Sosigenes  (contemporary  of  Julius 
Cfesar,,  not  upon  the  statement  of 
Euddmus.  At  least,  the  language  of 
Simplikius  affirms,  that  Sosigenes 
copied  from  Eudemus  the  fact,  that 
Eudoxus  was  the  first  Greek  who  pro- 
posed a systematic  astronomical  hypo- 
thesis to  explain  the  motions  of  the 
planets — (xap*  E vtiypov  rovro  Aa&wv) 
not  the  circumstance,  that  Plato  pro- 
pounded tlie  problem  afterwords  men- 
tioned. From  whom  Sosigenes  derived 
this  last  information,  is  not  indicated. 
About  his  time,  various  fictions  bail 
gained  credit  in  Egypt  respecting  the 
connection  of  Plato  with  Eudoxus,  as 
wo  may  see  by  the  story  of  Strabo  above 
cited.  If  Plato  impressed  upon  others 
that  which  is  here  ascribed  to  him,  he 
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Though  Plato  demanded  no  money  as  fee  for  admission 
of  pupils,  yet  neither  did  ho  scruple  to  receive  presents 
from  rich  men  such  as  Dionysius,  Dion,  and  others.'  In 
the  jests  of  Ephippus,  Antiplianes,  and  other  poets  of  the 
middle  comedy,  the  pupils  of  Plato  in  the  Academy  are 
described  as  finely  and  delicately  clad,  nice  in  their  persons 
even  to  affectation,  with  elegant  caps  and  canes;  which  is 
the  more  to  be  noticed  because  the  preceding  comic  poets 
derided  Sokrates  and  his  companions  for  qualities  the  very 
opposite — as  prosing  beggars,  in  mean  attire  and  dirt.d  Such 
students  must  have  belonged  to  opulent  families ; and  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  requited  their  master  by  some 
valuable  present,  though  no  fee  may  have  been  formally 
demanded  from  them.  Some  conditions  (though  we  do  not 
know  what)  were  doubtless  required  for  admission.  More- 
over the  example  of  Eudoxus  shows  that  in  some  cases  even 
ardent  and  promising  pupils  were  practically  repelled.  At 
any  rate,  the  teaching  of  Plato  formed  a marked  contrast 
with  that  extreme  and  indiscriminate  publicity  which  cha- 


must  have  done  so  in  conversation  or 
oral  discourse — for  there  is  nothing  in 
his  written  dialogues  to  that  effect. 
Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  dia- 
logues to  make  us  suppose  that  Pluto 
adopted  or  approved  the  theory  of 
Eudoxus.  When  Plato  speaks  of  astro- 
nomy, either  in  the  Republic,  or  in 
Leges,  or  in  Epinomis,  it  is  in  a totally 
different  spirit — not  manifesting  any 
care  to  save  the  astronomical  pheno- 
mena. Both  Aristotle  himself  (Meta- 
phys.  A.  p.  107.3  b.)  and  8implikius, 
make  it  clear  that  Aristotle  warmly 
€‘spoused  and  enlarged  the  theory  of 
Eudoxus.  Theophrastus,  successor  of 
Aristotle,  did  the  same.  But  we  do 
not  hear  that  either  Spcusippus  or 
Xenokrates  (successor  of  Plato)  took 
any  interest  in  the  theory.  This  is 
one  remarkable  point  of  divergence  be- 
tween Plato  and  the  Platonists  on  one 
side— Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelians 
on  the  other — and  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  latter:  for  the  theory  of  Eu- 
doxus, though  erroneous,  was  a great 
step  towards  improved  scientific  con- 
ceptions on  astronomy,  and  a great  pro- 
vocative to  farther  observation  of  astro- 
nomical facts. 


e Plato,  Epistol.  xiii.  p.  361,  362. 
We  learn  from  this  epistle  that  Plato 
received  pecuniary  remittances  not 
merely  from  Dionysius,  but  also  from 
other  friends  (iAAo>y  ^Trtrrjhfiuy — 361 
C);  that  he  employed  these  not  only 
for  choregies  and  other  costly  functions 
of  his  own,  but  also  to  provide  dowry 
for  female  relatives,  and  presents  to 
friends  (363  A). 

d See  Mcineke,  llistoria  Critica  Co* 
micorum  Graacorum,  p.  288,  283 — and 
the  extracts  there  given  from  Ephip- 
pus and  Antiplianes — apud  Athenicum, 
xi.  509,  xii.  544.  About  the  poverty 
and  dirt  which  was  reproached  to 
Sokrates  and  his  disciples,  see  the 
fragment  of  Ameipsins  in  Meineke, 
ibid.  p.  203.  Also  Aristophanes,  Aves, 
1555;  Nubes,  827  ; and  the  Fragm.  of 
Eupolis  in  Meineke,  p.  552 — M«r« 

8*  iyw  Hal  ZwKpaTTjv,  rbv  irrwxby  &5y- 
A 4<rxvy* 

Meineke  thinks,  that  Aristophanes, 
in  the  Ekklesinzusa),  646,  and  in  the 
Plutus,  313,  intends  to  ridicule  Plato 
under  the  name  of  Aristyllus : Plato’s 
name  having  been  originally  Aristokles. 
But  I see  no  sufficient  ground  for  this 
opinion. 
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racterised  the  conversation  of  Sokrates,  who  passed  his  days 
in  the  market-place  or  in  the  public  porticoes  or  palaestrae ; 
while  Plato  both  dwelt  and  discoursed  in  a quiet  residence 
and  garden  a little  way  out  of  Athens.  The  title  of  Athens, 
to  be  considered  the  training-city  of  Hellas  (as  Perikles  had 
called  her  fifty  years  before),  was  fully  sustained  by  the 
Athenian  writers  and  teachers  between  390-347 ; especially 
by  Plato  and  Isokrates,  the  most  celebrated  and  largely 
frequented.  So  many  foreign  pupils  came  to  Isokrates,  that 
he  affirms  most  of  his  pecuniary  gains  to  have  been  derived 
from  non-Athenians.  Several  of  his  pupils  stayed  with  him 
three  or  four  years.  The  like  is  doubtless  true  about  the 
pupils  of  Plato.” 

It  was  in  the  year  367-366  that  Plato  was  induced,  by  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Dion,  to  go  from  Athens  to 
tolfibo°  11110  Syracuse,  on  a visit  to  the  younger  Dionysius,  who 
onysiu*  at  had  just  become  desixjt,  succeeding  to  his  father  of 

Syracuse,  367  . . Tr  l 

bc.  Second  the  same  name.  JDionysms  II.,  then  very  young, 

▼Mi  to  the  i i -1 

■amc-niorti.  had  manifested  some  dispositions  towards  pliilo- 
sophy,  and  prodigious  admiration  for  Plato:  who 
was  encouraged  by  Dion  to  hope  that  he  would  have  influence 
enough  to  bring  about  an  amendment  or  thorough  reform  of 
the  government  at  Syracuse.  This  ill-starred  visit,  with  its 
momentous  sequel,  has  been  described  in  my  ‘History  of 
Greece.’  It  not  only  failed  completely,  but  made  matters 
worse  rather  than  better : Dionysius  became  violently 
alienated  from  Dion,  and  sent  him  into  exile.  Though 
turning  a deaf  ear  to  Plato’s  recommendations,  he  never- 


• Perikles  in  the  Funeral  Oration 
(Thueyd.  ii.  41)  calls  Athens  rrjs  'EA- 
\d5us  irat&fvatv  : the  same  eulogium 
is  repeated,  with  greater  abundance  of 
words,  by  isokrates  in  his  Panegyrical 
Oration  > Or.  iv.  sect.  56,  p.  51). 

The  declaration  of  Isokrates,  that 
most  of  his  money  was  acquired  from 
foreign  (non-Athenian)  pupils,  and  the 
interesting  fact  that  many  of  them  not 
only  stayed  with  him  three  or  four  years 
but  were  even  then  loth  to  depart,  will 
bc  found  in  Orat.  xv.  De  Permutntione, 
sect.  93-175.  Flutarch  (Vit  x.  Orat. 
838  E)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Iso- 


krates  never  required  any  pay  from  an 
Athenian  pupil. 

Nearly  three  centuries  after  Plato’s 
decease,  Cicero  sent  his  son  Marcus  to 
Athens,  where  the  son  spent  a con- 
siderable time,  frequenting  the  lectures 
of  the  Peripatetic  philosopher  Krntip- 
pus.  Young  Cicero,  in  an  interesting 
letter  addressed  to  Tiro  (Cicero,  Epist. 
Fam.  xvi.  23',  describes  in  animated 
U*nD8  both  his  admiration  for  the  per- 
son and  abilities,  and  bis  delight  in  the 
private  society,  of  Kratippus.  Several 
of  Plato's  pupilB  probably  felt  as  much 
or  more  towards  him. 
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theles8  liked  his  conversation,  treated  him  with  great  respect, 
detained  him  for  some  time  at  Syracuse,  and  was  prevailed 
upon,  only  by  the  philosopher’s  earnest  entreaties,  to  send 
him  home.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  uncomfortable  experience 
Plato  was  induced,  after  a certain  interval,  again  to  leave 
Athens  and  pay  a second  visit  to  Dionysius,  mainly  in  hopes 
of  procuring  the  restoration  of  Dion.  In  this  hope  too  he 
was  disappointed,  and  was  glad  to  return,  after  a longer  stay 
than  he  wished,  to  Athens. 

It  was  in  359  B.c.  that  Dion,  aided  by  friends  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  encouraged  by  warm  sympathy  and  Exp„,|lifmof 
co-operation  from  many  of  Plato’s  pupils  in  the  [itony'iujl"1 
Academy/  equipped  an  armament  against  Diony-  SSSSSaJj 
sius.  Notwithstanding  the  inadequacy  of  his  force  Aaulcniy' 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  himself  master  of  Syracuse, 
being  greatly  favoured  by  the  popular  discontent  of  the 
Syracusans  against  the  reigning  despot : but  he  did  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  people,  nor  did  he  either  satisfy  their 
aspirations  towards  liberty,  or  realise  his  own  engagements. 
Retaining  in  his  hands  a despotic  power,  similar  in  the  main 
to  that  of  Dionysius,  he  speedily  became  odious,  and  sac<*»,  mi* 
was  assassinated  by  the  treachery  of  Kallippus,  his  Ji^of  “"J 
companion  in  arms  as  well  as  fellow-pupil  of  the  |,|l>n' 
Platonic  Academy.  The  state  of  Syracuse,  torn  by  the  joint 
evils  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  and  partially  recovered  by 
Dionysius,  became  more  unhappy  than  ever. 

The  visits  of  Plato  to  Dionysius  were  much  censured,  and 
his  motives®  misrepresented  by  unfriendly  critics:  mam  of 

ii  i - i . I'lVo,  afifd 

and  these  reproaches  were  still  further  embittered  so,347  n.c. 


' Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22. 

Xenokrntes  as  well  as  Speusippus 
accompanied  Plato  to  Sicily  (Diog.  L. 
iv.  6). 

To  show  the  warm  interest  taken, 
not  only  by  Plato  himself  but  also  by 
the  Platonic  pupils  in  tho  Academy  in 
the  conduct  of  Dion  after  he  had  be- 
come master  of  Syracuse,  Plutarch 
quotes  both  from  the  letter  of  Plato  to 
Dion  (which  now  standa  fourth  among 
the  Epistolm  Platonicm,  p.  320)  ana 


also  from  a letter  which  he  had  read, 
written  by  Speusippus  to  Dion ; in 
which  Speusippus  exhorts  Dion  em- 
phatically to  Ideas  Sicily  with  good 
laws  and  government,  “ in  order  that  he 
may  glorify  Ihe  Academy  ” — Srus  . . . 
esKAia  9-qeet  rijr  'AKaSrjfilav  (Plutarch, 
Dc  Adulator,  et  Amic.  c.  29,  p,  70  A). 

« Themistius,  OraL  xxiii.  (Sophistes) 
p.  285  C ; Aristeides,  Orat.  xlvi.  {'Trip 
r ay  Ttrripuv)  p.  234-235 ; Apuleius, 
De  Habit.  Philos.  Platon,  p.  571. 
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by  the  entire  failure  of  his  hopes.  The  closing  years  of 
his  long  life  were  saddened  by  the  disastrous  turn  of  events 
at  Syracuse,  aggravated  by  the  discreditable  abuse  of  power 
and  violent  death  of  his  intimate  friend  Dion,  which  brought 
dishonour  both  upon  himself  and  upon  the  Academy.  Never- 
theless he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and  died  in  348-347 
B.c.,  leaving  a competent  property,  which  he  bequeathed  by  a 
will  still  extanth  But  his  foundation,  the  Academy,  did 
not  die  with  him.  It  passed  to  his  nephew  Speusippus,  who 
succeeded  him  as  teacher,  conductor  of  the  school,  or  Sehol- 
arch ; and  was  himself  succeeded  after  eight  years  by  Xeuo- 
k rates  of  Chalkedon : while  another  pupil  of  the  Academy, 
Aristotle,  after  an  absence  of  some  years  from  Athens, 
returned  thither  and  established  a school  of  his  own  at  the 
Lykeum,  at  another  extremity  of  the  city. 

The  latter  half  of  Plato’s  life  in  his  native  city  must  have 
been  one  of  dignity  and  consideration,  though  not 
ijuto-Art-  of  any  political  activity.  He  is  said  to  have 
addressed  the  Dikastery  as  an  advocate  for  the 
accused  general  Chabrias : and  we  are  told  that  he  discharged 
the  expensive  and  showy  functions  of  Choregus,  with  funds 
supplied  by  Dion.1  Out  of  Athens  also  his  reputation  was 


h Diogen.  Laert.  iii.  2-41.  Seneca 
(Epist.  58,  says  that  Plato  died  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  in  the  mouth 
Thargelion. 

1 Plutarch,  Aristeides.  c.  1 ; Diogen. 
Laert,  iii.  3-24.  Diogenes  says  thut 
no  other  Athenian  except  Plato  dared 
to  speak  publicly  in  defence  of  Cha- 
brias ; but  this  can  hardly  bo  correct, 
since  Aristotle  mentions  another  <rt/v^- 
7 opos  named  Lykuleon  (Rhetoric,  iii. 
10,  p.  1411,  b.  6).  We  may  fairlv  pre- 
sume that  the  trial  of  Chabrias  alluded 
to  by  Aristotle  is  the  same  as  that 
alluded  to  by  Diogenes,  that  which 
arose  out  of  the  wrongful  occupation  of 
Oropus  by  the  Thebans.  If  Plato  ap- 
peared at  the  trial,  I doubt  whether  it 
could  have  occurred  in  306  B.c.,  as 
Clinton  supposes : Plato  must  have 
been  absent  during  that  year  in  Sicily. 

Tho  anecdote  given  by  Diogenes,  m 
relation  to  Plato’s  appearance  at  this 
trial,  deserves  notice.  Krobylus,  one 


of  tho  accusers,  said  to  him,  14  Are  you 
come  to  plead  on  behulf  of  another? 
An?  not  you  aware  that  the  hemlock  of 
Sokrates  is  in  store  for  you  also?” 
Plato  replied ; **  I affronted  dangers 
formerly,  when  I went  on  military  ex- 
pedition,  for  my  country,  and  I am 
prepared  to  affront  them  now  in  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  to  a friend”  (iii. 
24). 

This  anecdote  is  instructive,  as  it 
exhibits  the  continuance  of  the  anti- 
pliilosophica]  antipathies  at  Athens 
among  a considerable  portion  of  tho 
citizens,  and  ns  it  goes  to  attest  the 
military  service  rendered  personally  by 
Plato. 

Diogenes  ^ iii.  46)  gives  a long  list  of 
hearers;  and  Atheiumis  (xi.  506-500; 
enumerates  several  from  different  cities 
in  Greece  : Euphrseus  of  Oreus  (in 
Euboea),  who  acquired  through  Plato’s 
recommendation  great  influence  with 
Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia,  and  who 
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very  great.  When  he  went  to  the  Olympic  festival  of  B.c.  360, 
he  was  an  object  of  conspicuous  attention  and  respect : he 
was  visited  by  hearers,  young  men  of  rank  and  ambition, 
from  the  most  distant  Hellenic  cities ; and  his  advice  was 
respectfully  invoked  both  by  Perdikkas  in  Macedonia  and  by 
Dionysius  II.  at  Syracuse.  During  his  last  visit  to  Syracuse, 
it  is  said  that  some  of  the  students  in  the  Academy,  among 
whom  Aristotle  is  mentioned,  became  dissatisfied  with  his 
absence,  and  tried  to  set  up  a new  school ; but  were  prevented 
by  Iphikrates  and  Chabrias,  the  powerful  friends  of  Plato  at 
Athens.  This  story  is  connected  with  alleged  ingratitude  on 
the  part  of  Aristotle  towards  Plato,  and  with  alleged  re- 
pugnance on  the  part  of  Plato  towards  Aristotle.*1  The  fact 
itself— that  during  Plato’s  absence  in  Sicily  his  students 
sought  to  provide  for  themselves  instruction  and  discussion 
elsewhere — is  neither  surprising  nor  blameable.  And  as  to 
Aristotle,  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  he  passed  for  an 
intimate  friend  and  disciple  of  Plato,  even  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  Plato’s  life.  For  we  read  that  Aristotle,  following 
speculations  and  principles  of  teaching  of  his  own,  on  the 

is  said  to  havo  excluded  from  the  Plato  as  the  real  author  and  planner 
society  of  that  king  every  one  ignorant  of  the  expedition  of  Dion  against 
of  philosophy  ami  geometry  ; Euagon  Dionysius,  and  expatiates  on  the  de- 
of  Isimpsaku.s  Timieus  of  Kyzikus,  'light  which  Plato  must  havo  derived 
Clueron  of  Pellene,  all  of  whom  tried,  from  it — a supposition  very  incorrect 
and  the  last  with  success,  to  usurp  (Plutarch,  Non  Posse  Suav.  p,  1097  B; 
the  sceptre  in  their  respective  cities;  ndv.  Koloten,  p.  1120  B-C). 

Eudcmus  of  Cyprus;  Kallippus  the  k Aristokles,  ap.  Eusebium,  Pr»p. 
Atheuian,  fellow-learner  with  Dion  in  [ Evang.  xv.  2;  Ailian,  V,  H.  iii.  19; 
the  Academy,  afterwards  his  companion  , Aristeides,  Or.  4G ; Txcp  tc is  Ttnifmr, 
in  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  ultimately  vol.  ii.  p.  324-925,  Dindorf. 
his  murderer;  Hemkleides  and  Python  The  friendship  and  reciprocity  of 
from  Aiuus  in  Thrace,  Chion  and  service  between  Plato  and  Chabrias  is 
Leonides,  also  Klearchus  the  despot  an  interesting  fact.  Comparo  Stahr, 
from  the  Pontic  Herakleia  (Justin,  Aristotelia,  vol.  i.  p.  50  se<iq. 
xvi.  5).  Cicero  affirms,  on  the  authority  of 

Several  of  theso  examples  Beem  to  the  Epistles  of  Demosthenes,  that  De- 
have  been  cited  bv  the  orator  Demo-  mosthenes  describes  himself  as  an  assi- 
cliares  (nephew  of  Demosthenes , in  his  duous  hearer  as  well  as  reader  of  Plato 
speech  at  Athens  vindicating  the  law  ' Cicero.Brutus,  31, 121 ; Orator.  4, 15). 
proposed  by  Sophokles  for  the  expul-  I think  this  fact  highly  probable,  but 
sion  of  the  philosophers  from  Athens  the  epistles  which  Cicero" rear!  no  longer 
< A theme.  xi.  508  F),  a speech  de-  exist.  Among  the  five  Epistles  re- 
livered  about  306  B.C.  Plutarch  com-  maining.  Plato  is  once  mentioned  with 
pliments  Plato  for  the  active  political  respect  in  the  fifth  (p.  1490),  but  this 
liberators  and  tyrannicides  who  came  epistle  is  considered  by  most  critics 
forth  from  the  Academy  : he  considers  spurious. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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subject  of  rhetoric,  found  himself  at  variance  with  IsokTates 
and  the  Isokratean  school.  Aristotle  attacked  Isokrates  and 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject : upon  wliich  Kephi- 
sodorus  (one  of  the  disciples  of  Isokrates)  retaliated  by 
attacking  Plato  and  the  Platonic  Ideas,  considering  Aristotle 
as  one  of  Plato’s  scholars  and  adherents.1 

Such  is  the  sum  of  our  information  respecting  Plato. 
Lmie  known  Scanty  as  it  is,  we  have  not  even  the  advantage  of 
contemporary  authority  for  any  portion  of  it.  We 
have  no  description  of  Plato  from  any  contemporary 
author,  friendly  or  adverse.  It  will  be  seen  that  after  the 
death  of  Sokrates  we  know  nothing  about  Plato  as  a man  and 
a citizen,  except  the  little  which  can  be  learnt  from  his  few 
Epistles,  all  written  when  he  was  very  old,  and  relating  almost 
entirely  to  his  peculiar  relations  with  Dion  and  Dionysius. 
His  dialogues,  when  we  try  to  interpret  them  collectively, 
and  gather  from  them  general  results  as  to  the  character  and 
purposes  of  the  author,  suggest  valuable  arguments  and  per- 
plexing doubts,  but  yield  few  solutions.  In  no  one  of  the 
dialogues  does  Plato  address  us  in  his  own  person.  In  the 
Apology  alone  (which  is  not  a dialogue)  is  he  alluded  to 
even  as  present : in  the  Phtedon  he  is  mentioned  as  absent 
from  illness.  Each  of  the  dialogues,  direct  or  indirect,  is 
conducted  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  persons  whom  he 
introduces. m Not  one  of  the  dialogues  affords  any  positive 
internal  evidence  showing  the  date  of  its  composition.  In  a 
few  there  are  allusions  to  prove  that  they  must  have  been 
composed  at  a period  later  than  others,  or  later  than  some 
given  event  of  known  date  ; but  nothing  more  can  be 


1 Numenius,  up.  Euaeb.  Pnep.  Ev. 
xiv.  6,  9.  olri6*\s  ( Kephisodfirua  i Kara 
TlXarwva  %Apirrrorf\rjy  <piAotro<pt?y,  o- 
Atp.fi  ptv  %Api<rrortAti,  t&aWt 
riKartcva,  &c.  Tliis  must  have  hap- 
pened in  the  latter  years  of  Plato’s  life, 
tor  Aristotle  must  have  been  at  least 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age 
when  he  engaged  in  such  polemics. 
He  was  horn  in  384  b.c. 

"*  On  this  point  Aristotle,  in  the 
dialogues  whicn  he  composed,  did  not 


follow  Plato’s  example.  Aristotle  in- 
troduced two  or  more  persons  debating 
a question,  but  he  appeared  in  his  own 
person  to  give  the  solution,  or  at  least 
to  wind  up  the  debate.  He  sometimes 
also  opened  the  debate  by  a proeem  or 
prefatory  address  in  his  own  person 
(Cicero  ad  Attic,  iv.  16,  2,  xiii.  19,  4). 
Cicero  followed  the  manner  of  Ari- 
stotle, not  that  of  Plato.  His  dialogues 
are  rhetorical  rather  than  dramatic. 

All  the  dialogues  of  Aristotle  are  lost. 
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positively  established.  Nor  is  there  any  good  extraneous 
testimony  to  determine  the  date  of  any  one  among  them. 
For  the  remark  ascribed  to  Sokrates  about  the  dialogue  called 
Lysis"  (which  remark,  if  authentic,  would  prove  the  dialogue 
to  have  been  composed  during  the  life-time  of  Sokrates) 
appears  altogether  untrustworthy.  And  the  statement  of 
some  critics,  that  the  Pluedrus  was  Plato’s  earliest  composi- 
tion, is  clearly  nothing  more  than  an  inference  (doubtful  at 
best,  and,  in  my  judgment,  erroneous)  from  its  dithyrambic 
style  and  erotic  subject 

" Diop;.  L.  iii.  38.  Compare  the  I c.  24,  ill  the  Appendix  Platonics  of 
Prolegomena  rijj  I1A iratvos  *i\offo<p!as,  | K.  F.  Hermann’s  edition,  p.  217. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PL  ATONIC  CANON,  AS  RECOGNISED  BY  THRASYLLUS. 

As  wo  know  little  about  Plato  except  from  his  works,  the 
first  question  to  be  decided  is,  Which  are  his  real  works? 
Where  are  we  to  find  a trustworthy  Platonic  Canon  ? 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  this  question  was  not 
much  raised  or  discussed.  The  catalogue  recognised 
ouion  - ad-  by  the  rhetor  Thrasyllus  (contemporary  with  the 
mnd.rndta-  Emperor  Tiberius)  was  generally  accepted  as  in- 

cuasioiUL  . . - . _ . 

eluding  none  but  genuine  works  ot  1 lato ; and  was 
followed  as  such  by  editors  and  critics,  who  were  indeed  not 
very  numerous.*  But  the  discussions  carried  on  during  the 
present  century  have  taken  a different  turn.  While  editors, 
critics,  and  translators  have  been  greatly  multiplied,  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  them,  Schleiermacher  at  the 
head,  have  either  professedly  set  aside,  or  in  practice  dis- 
regarded, the  Thrasyllean  catalogue,  as  if  it  carried  no 
authority  and  very  faint  presumption.  They  have  reasoned 
upon  each  dialogue  as  if  its  title  to  bo  considered  genuine 
were  now  to  be  proved  for  the  first  time ; either  by  external 

• The  following  passage  from  Wyt*  | tcriore  doctrinft  patcfaceret,  omnino 
tenboch,  written  in  177(1,  will  give  an  repererit  neminem.  Et  ex  ipso  hoc 
idea  of  the  state  of  Platonic  criticism  cditionuin  parvo  numero — nam  sex 
down  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  omnino  sunt— nulla  est  recentior  anno 
century.  To  provide  a new  Canon  superioris  seculi  secundo : ut  miron- 
for  Plato  seems  not  to  luivc  entered  his  dum  sit,  centum  et  septuaginta  annorum 
thoughts.  ! spatio  neminem  ex  tot  viris  doctis  ex- 

Wyttenbach,  Bibliotheca  Critica,  vol.  titisse,  qui  ita  suam  crisin  Platon  i ad  - 
i.  p.  28.  Keview  of  Fischer's  edition  diceret,  ut  intelligent  iam  ejus  vene 
of  Pluto’s  Philcbus  and  Symposion.  eruditionis  amantibus  a peri  ret 
“ Quas  Ciceroni  obtigit  interpretum  et  '*  Qui  Platonem  legant  pauci  sunt : 
editoniin  felieitas,  ea  odeo  caruit  Plato,  |qui  cum  intelligant,  paucissimi;  qui 
ut  non  solum  pauoos  nactus  sit  qui  1 vero,  vel  ex  versionibus,  vel  ex  jejuno 
eras  scripta  typis  ederent  — sed  qui  historic  philraopliicie  compendia,  de 
ejus  orationi  nitorem  restitueret,  earn-  \ eo  judicent  et  cum  supcrcilio  pronun- 
quo  a corruptelarum  labe  purgaret,  ot  cient,  plurimi  sunt" 
sensus  ohecuros  atquo  abditos  ex  in- 
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testimony  (mentioned  in  Aristotle  or  others),  or  by  internal 
evidences  of  style,  handling,  and  thoughts  :b  as  if,  in  other 
words,  the  onu«  prolandi  lay  upon  any  one  who  believed  the 
printed  works  of  Plato  to  be  genuine — not  upon  an  opponent 
who  disputes  the  authenticity  of  any  one  or  more  among 
them,  and  rejects  it  as  spurious.  Before  I proceed  to  examine 
the  conclusions,  alike  numerous  and  discordant,  which  these 
critics  have  proclaimed,  I shall  enquire  how  far  the  method 
which  they  have  pursued  is  warrantable.  Is  there  any  pre- 
sumption at  all — and  if  so,  what  amount  of  presumption — in 
favour  of  the  catalogue  transmitted  from  antiquity  by 
Thrasyllus,  as  a canon  containing  genuine  works  of  Plato  and 
no  others  ? 

Upon  this  question  I hold  an  opinion  opposite  to  that  of 
the  Platonic  critics  since  Schleiermacher.  The 

. . Canon  esta- 

presumption  appears  to  me  particularly  strong,  wuiiMiby 
instead  of  particularly  weak : comparing  the  Platonic  J^mputw 
writings  with  those  of  other  eminent  writers, 
dramatists,  orators,  historians,  of  the  same  age  and  country. 

We  have  seen  that  Plato  passed  the  last  thirty-eight  years 
of  his  life  (except  his  two  short  visits  to  Syracuse)  FUcd 
as  a writer  and  lecturer  at  Athens ; that  he  pur-  ^.»i  a?1 
chased  and  inhabited  a fixed  residence  at  the 
Academy,  near  the  city.  We  know,  moreover,  that  {Jammed 
his  principal  pupils,  especially  (his  nephew)  Speu-  u>*uccr“or‘ 
sippus  and  Xenokrates,  were  constantly  with  him  in  this 
residence  during  his  life ; that  after  his  death  the  residence 
became  permanently  appropriated  as  a philosophical  school 
for  lectures,  study,  conversation,  and  friendly  meetings  of 
studious  men,  in  which  capacity  it  served  for  more  than  two 
centuries ; c that  his  nephew  Speusippus  succeeded  him  thero 

b To  bo©  that  this  is  the  general 
method  of  proceeding,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  work  of  Ueberwcg,  one  of 
the  most  recent  and  certainly  one  of 
the  ablest  among  the  Platonic  critics. 

Untereuchungen  Qber  die  Echtheit  tiud 
Zeitfolg©  dor  Plutonischen  Schriften, 

Wien,  1861,  p.  130-131. 

e The  teaching  and  conversation  of 
the  Platonic  school  continued  fixed  in 


the  spot  known  as  tho  Academy  until 
the  siege  of  Athena  by  Sylla  in  87  b.c. 
The  teacher  was  then  forced  to  confine 
himself  to  the  interior  of  the  city, 
where  ho  gave  lectures  in  the  gym- 
nasium called  Ptolemoium.  In  that 
gymnasium  Cicero  heard  the  lectures  of 
the  Scho larch  Antiochus,  b.o.  79  : 
walking  out  afterwards  to  visit  the 
deserted  but  memorable  site  of  the 
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aa  teacher,  and  taught  there  for  eight  years,  being  succeeded 
after  his  death  first  by  Xenokrates  (for  twenty-five  years), 
afterwards  by  Polemon,  Krantor,  Krates,  Arkesilaus,  and 
others  in  uninterrupted  series ; that  the  school  always  con- 
tinued to  be  frequented,  though  enjoying  greater  or  less 
celebrity  according  to  the  reputation  of  the  Scholarch. 

By  thus  perpetuating  the  school  which  his  own  genius  had 
importance  originated,  and  by  providing  for  it  permanent  sup- 
ation!* k'i’re-  port  with  a fixed  domicile,  Plato  inaugurated  a new 
rw.°ro.n-  epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophy : this  example 
was  followed  a few  years  afterwards  by  Aristotle, 
library.  zeno,  and  Epiknrus.  Moreover  the  proceeding  was 
important  in  another  way  also,  as  it  affected  the  preservation 
and  authentication  of  his  own  manuscripts  and  compositions. 
It  provided  not  only  safe  and  lasting  custody,  such  as  no 
writer  had  ever  enjoyed  before,  for  Plato’s  original  manu- 
scripts, but  also  a guarantee  of  some  efficacy  against  any 
fraud  or  error  which  might  seek  to  introduce  other  composi- 
tions into  the  list.  That  Plato  himself  was  not  indifferent  on 
this  head  we  may  fairly  believe,  since  we  learn  from  Dionysius 
of  IIalikama8sus,  that  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  work  of 
correction:  and  his  disciples,  who  took  the  great  trouble  of 
noting  down  themselves  what  he  spoke  in  his  lectures,  would 
not  be  neglectful  as  to  the  simpler  duty  of  preserving  his 
manuscripts.11  Now  Speusippus  and  Xenokrates  (also  Ari- 
stotle, Hesticeus,  the  Opuntian  Philippus,  and  the  other 


Academy  (Cicero,  Do  Fin.  v.  1 ; Zumpt, 
Ueber  den  Bestund  der  Philosopliisehcn 
Sebulcn  zu  Athen,  p.  14,  Ikrlin,  1843). 
The  ground  of  the  Academy,  when 
once  deserted,  speedily  became  un- 
healthy, and  continues  to  be  so  now,  ns 
Zumpt  mentions  that  he  himself  ex- 
perienced in  1835. 

* Siinplikius,  Schol.  Aristotel.  Phy- 
sic. f.  32,  p.  334,  b.  28,  Brandis : Aa£oi 
5’  &y  ns  teal  xaph  ivtvalmrov  *al  irapa 
EcyoKpdrous,  teal  twv  &Wa>y  ol  irapryi- 
vqvto  iy  Tp  ir#pl  T hrya&ov  rov  I1A irtoyos 
anpodati'  ir ayrts  ydp  iruytypaipay  teal 
iitffuaayro  r^y  $6£ay  ai/rov.  In  an- 
other passage  of  the  same  Scholia  (p. 
362,  a.  12)  Simplikiua  mentions  Hera- 
kleides  (of  Pontius),  Hestiaaus,  and  even 


Aristotle  himself,  as  having  taken  notes 
of  the  same  lectures. 

Hermodorus  appears  to  have  carried 
some  of  Plato’s  dialogues  to  Sicily,  and 
to  have  made  money  by  selling  them. 
See  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  xiii.  21 ; Suidas 
et  Zenobius — \6youriy  " Kpp6Swpos  4pi- 
■jropfvfrat.  Bee  Zeller,  Dissert.  De 
Hermodoro,  p.  19.  In  the  above-men- 
tioned epistle  Cicero  compares  his  own 
relations  with  Atticus  to  those  of  Pluto 
with  Hermodorus.  Hermodorus  had 
composed  a treatise  respecting  Plato, 
from  which  some  extracts  were  given 
by  Derkyllides  (the  contemporary  of 
Thrasyllus)  as  well  as  by  Simplikius 
( Zeller,  p.  20-21). 
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Platonic  pupils)  must  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  all 
that  Plato  had  written,  whether  finished  dialogues,  unfinished 
fragments,  or  preparatory  sketches.  They  had  perfect  means 
of  distinguishing  his  real  compositions  from  forgeries  passed 
off  in  his  name : and  they  had  every  motive  to  expose  such 
forgeries  (if  any  were  attempted)  wherever  they  could,  in 
order  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  their  master.  If  any  one 
composed  a dialogue  and  circulated  it  under  the  name  of 
Plato,  the  school  was  a known  place,  and  its  occupants 
were  at  hand  to  give  information  to  all  who  enquired  about 
the  authenticity  of  the  composition.  The  original  MSS.  of 
Plato  (either  in  his  own  handwriting  or  in  that  of  his  secretary, 
if  he  employed  one,*)  were  doubtless  treasured  up  in  the 
school  as  sacred  memorials  of  the  great  founder,  and  served 
as  originals  from  which  copies  of  unquestionable  fidelity 
might  be  made,  whenever  the  Scholarch  granted  permission. 
How  long  they  continued  to  be  so  preserved  we  cannot  say  : 
nor  do  we  know  what  was  the  condition  of  the  MSS.,  or  how 
long  they  were  calculated  to  last.  But  probably  many  of  the 
students  frequenting  the  school  would  come  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reading  various  works  of  Plato  (either  in  the 
original  MSS.,  or  in  faithful  copies  taken  from  them)  with 
the  exposition  of  the  Scholarch ; just  as  we  know  that  the 
Roman  M.  Crassus  (mentioned  by  Cicero),  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Athens,  studied  the  Platonic  Gorgias  with  the  aid 
of  the  Scholarch  Charmadas/  The  presidency  of  Speusippus 
and  Xenokrates  (taken  jointly)  lasted  for  thirty-three  years ; 
and  even  when  they  were  replaced  by  successors  who  had 
enjoyed  no  personal  intimacy  with  Plato,  the  motive  to  pre- 
serve the  Platonic  MSS.  would  fetill  be  operative,  and  the 
means  of  verifying  what  was  really  Platonic  would  still  be 
possessed  in  the  school.  The  original  MSS.  would  be  pre- 
served, along  with  the  treatises  or  dialogues  which  each 


* We  mid  in  Cicero  (Academic.  I 
Prioru,  ii.  11)  that  the  handwriting  of 
the  Scholarch  Philo,  when  his  manu- 
script was  brought  from  Athens  to 
Alexandria,  was  recognised  at  once  by 
his  friends  and  pupils. 


' Cicero,  Do  Oratore,  i.  11,  45-47 ; 
“ florente  turn  Academic,  quod  torn 
Charmadas  et  Clitomnchus  et  ASschiues 
obtinebant;  Plntoni,  cuius  turn  Athenis 
diligentius  legi  cum  Charmadt  Gor- 
giam,"  4c. 
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successive  Seholarch  himself  composed ; thus  forming  a per- 
manent and  increasing  school-library,  probably  enriched  more 
or  less  by  works  acquired  or  purchased  from  others. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  continuance  of  this  school — 
sccnrity  pro-  founded  by  Plato  himself  at  his  owu  abode,  per- 
•choSifor1110  manently  domiciliated,  and  including  all  the  MSS. 
ulg  wEu11"  which  he  left  in  it — gives  us  an  amount  of  assurance 
JenuiMwrii*  for  the  authenticity  of  the  so-called  Platonic  com- 
l"B*  positions,  such  as  does  not  belong  to  the  works  of 
other  eminent  contemporary  authors,  Aristippus,  Antisthenes, 
Isokrates,  Lysias,  Demosthenes,  Euripides,  Aristophanes. 
After  the  decease  of  these  last-mentioned  authors,  who  can 
say  what  became  of  their  MSS.?  Where  was  any  certain 
permanent  custody  provided  for  them  ? Isokrates  had  many 
pupils  during  liis  life,  but  left  no  school  or  fiovcrdov  after  his 
death.  If  any  one  composed  a discourse,  and  tried  to  circulate 
it  as  the  composition  of  Isokrates,  among  the  bundles  of 
judicial  orations  which  were  sold  by  the  booksellers®  as  his 
(according  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle)- — where  was  the 
person  to  be  found,  notorious  and  accessible,  who  could  say : 
“ I possess  all  the  MSS.  of  Isokrates,  and  I can  depose  that 
this  is  not  among  them ! ” The  chances  of  success  for  forgery 
or  mistake  were  decidedly  greater,  in  regard  to  the  works  of 
these  authors,  than  they  could  be  for  those  of  Plato. 

Again,  the  existence  of  this  school-library  explains  more 
UnBnabed  easily  how  it  is  that  unfinished,  inferior,  and  frag- 
mentary  Platonic  compositions  have  been  preserved, 
pvwrvedand  'I'liat  there  must  have  existed  such  compositions  I 
Ste*Ptai<rt  hold  to  be  certain.  How  is  it  supposable  that  any 
author,  even  Plato,  could  have  brought  to  comple- 
tion such  masterpieces  as  Republic,  Gorgias,  Protagoras, 
Symposion,  &c.,  without  tentative  and  preparatory  sketches, 
each  of  course  in  itself  narrow,  defective,  perhaps  of  little 
value,  but  serving  as  material  to  be  worked  up  or  worked  in  ? 
Most  of  these  would  be  destroyed,  but  probably  not  all.  If 
(as  I believe)  it  be  the  fact,  that  all  the  Platonic  MSS.  were 

g Dionye.  Halic.  De  Isncrate,  p,  I koyuv  I cr  ok  par  deny  ir*pt<p4pta$al  <fu)<nv 
576  R.  xdvv  xokkai  tinaviKwv  | t»k  fiiBkioTru'kwy  * Apurror4kris, 
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preserved  as  tlieir  author  left  them,  some  would  probably  be 
published  (and  some  indeed  are  said  to  have  been  published) 
after  his  death ; and  among  them  would  be  included  more  or 
fewer  of  these  unfinished  performances,  and  sketches  projected 
but  abandoned.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Plato  himself  would 
have  published  fragments  never  finished,  such  as  Kleitophon 
and  Kritias1' — the  last  ending  in  the  middle  of  a sentence. 

The  second  philosophical  school,  begun  by  Aristotle  and 
perpetuated  (after  his  death  in  322  b.c.)  at  the  ,,frtp<wiic 
Lykeum  on  the  eastern  side  of  Athens,  was  esta- 
blished  on  the  model  of  that  of  Plato.  That  which 
formed  the  centre  or  consecrating  point  was  a Mu-  “'nt 
seum  or  chapel  of  the  Muses ; with  statues  of  those  goddesses 
of  the  place,  and  also  a statue  of  the  founder.  Attached  to  this 
Museum  were  a portico,  a hall  with  seats  (one  seat  especially 
for  the  lecturing  professor),  a garden,  and  a walk,  together 
with  a residence,  all  permanently  appropriated  to  the  teacher 
and  the  process  of  instruction.1  Theophrastus,  the  friend  and 


h Straton,  the  Peripatetic  Scholarch 
who  succeeded  Theophrastus,  b.c.  287, 
bequeathed  to  Lykun  by  his  will  both 
the  succession  to  his  school  ( tiarpiftfivi 
and  all  his  books,  except  what  he  had 
written  himself  (»A^r  aerol  yeypa- 
(pufijtv What  is  to  be  done  with  these 
latter  lie  does  not  say.  Lykon,  in  his  ■ 
last  will,  says  : — itol  8 vo  pv as  aintp 
(Chares,  a manumitted  slave  8/8«/o 
Kal  Tana  t a iur*yvw<rpL*ra’  ra 

8«  AW/cSora  KaXAiVy,  lin/AcX&r 

atrrA  Ik8£.  See  Diog.  L.  v.  62-73. 
Here  Lykon  directs  expressly  that 
Kallinus  shall  edit  with  care  his 
< Lvkon ’s)  unpublished  works.  Pro- 
bably Straton  may  have  given  similar 
directions  during  his  life,  so  that  it 
•was  unnecessary  to  provide  in  the  will,  j 
TA  avtyvoxrnfva  is  equivalent  to  tA 
iKbibonfva.  Publication  was  consti- 
t uteri  by  reading  the  MSS.  aloud. 
Boeckh  and  other  critics  agree  tliat 
both  the  Kleitophon  and  the  Kritias 
were  transmitted  from  antiquity  in  the 
fragmentary  state  in  which  wo  now'  j 
read  them  : that  they  were  composi-  i 
tions  never  completed.  Boeckh  aftirms 
this  with  assurance  respecting  the 
Kleitophon,  though  he  thinks  that  it  is 


not  a genuine  work  of  Plato ; on  which 
last  point  I dissent  from  him.  He 
thinks  that  the  Kritias  is  a real  work 
of  Flato,  though  uncompleted  (Boeckh 
in  Platonis  Minoem.  p.  11). 

Compare  the  remarks  of  M.  Littrc 
respecting  the  unfinished  sketches, 
treatises,  and  notes  not  intended  for 
publication,  included  in  the  Collectio 
Hippoeratica  (CEuvree  d'  Hippocrate, 
vot  x.  p.  liv.  seq.). 

1 Respecting  the  domicile  of  the 
Platonic  school,  and  that  of  the  Ari- 
stotelian or  Peripatetic  school  which 
followed  it,  the  particulars  given  by 
Diogenes  are  nearly  coincident : wo 
know  more  in  detad  about  the  Peri- 
patetic, from  what  he  cites  out  of  the 
will  of  'Theophrastus.  See  iv.  1-6-19, 
v.  51-53. 

The  fiovauov  at  the  Academy  was 
established  by  Plato  himself.  Speu- 
sippus  placed  in  it  statues  of  the 
Charites  or  Graces.  Theophrastus 
gives  careful  directions  in  his  will 
about  repairing  and  putting  in  the  best 
condition,  the  Peripatetic  povauav,  with 
its  altar,  its  statues  of  the  Goddesses, 

| and  its  statue  of  the  founder  Aristotle, 
j The  <rroA,  <?(#8pa,  Kjjiroy,  Tipixaros, 
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immediate  successor  of  Aristotle,  presided  over  the  school  for 
forty-five  years,  and  liis  course,  during  part  of  that  time  at 
least,  was  prodigiously  frequented  by  students. 

Moreover,  the  school- library  at  the  Lykeum  acquired  large 
Peripatetic  development  and  importance.  It  not  only  in- 
ubrwry  tt»  eluded  all  the  MS.  compositions,  published  or  un- 
AthcMto"1™  published,  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  each  of 
SuMtere-**  them  a voluminous  writer — but  also  a numerous 
damaged1”*  collection  (numerous  for  that  day)  of  other  works 
A?b*ni  then  besides ; since  both  of  them  were  opulent  and  fond 
u>Kume.  0f  collecting  books.  The  value  of  the  school- 
library  is  shown  by  what  happened  after  the  decease  of 
Theophrastus,  when  Straton  succeeded  him  in  the  school 
(b.c.  287).  Theophrastus — thinking  himself  entitled  to  treat 
the  library  not  as  belonging  to  the  school  but  as  belonging 
to  himself — bequeathed  it  at  his  death  to  Neleus,  a favourite 
scholar,  and  a native  of  Skepsis  (in  the  Troad),  by  whom  it 
was  carried  away  to  Asia,  and  permanently  separated  from 
the  Aristotelian  school  at  Athens.  The  manuscripts  com- 
posing it  remained  in  the  possession  of  Neleus  and  his  heirs 
for  more  than  a century  and  a half,  long  hidden  in  a damp 
cellar,  neglected,  and  sustaining  great  damage — until  about 
the  year  100  B.C.,  when  they  were  purchased  by  a rich 
Athenian  named  Apellikon,  and  brought  back  to  Athens. 
Sylla,  after  he  had  captured  Athens  (87  B.c.),  took  for  him- 
self the  library  of  Apellikon,  and  transported  it  to  Home, 
where  it  became  open  to  learned  men  (Tyrannion,  Andronikus, 
and  others),  but  under  deplorable  disadvantage — in  conse- 
quence of  the  illegible  state  of  the  MSS.  and  the  unskilful 

attached  to  both  schools,  are  men-  regulate  them  f Athenians,  v.  184). 
tioned  : the  most  zealous  students  Kpikurus  (in  his  intending  testa- 
provided  for  themselves  lodgings  close  ment  given  by  Diogon.  Laert.  x.  17-21) 
adjoining.  Cicero,  when  he  wulkcd  bequtatlis  to  two  Athenian  citizens  his 
out  from  Athens  to  see  the  deserted  1 garden  and  projierty,  in  trust  for  his 
Academy,  was  particularly  affected  by  | principal  disciple  the  Mitylcna?an 
the  sight  of  the  exedra , in  which  Char-  | llennarchus  : ttal  rols  <Tv/upi\o<ro<pov<Tiv 
madas  had  lectured  (Do  Fin.  v.  2,  4).  ' oury,  teal  ols  tiv  "Eppapxot  Korra\lirri 

There  were  periodical  meetings,  j tiia&oxois  rijs  <pi\oao<f>lasy  jyStarplfitiy 
convivial  and  conversational,  among  Karh  <pi\o<ro<ptav.  He  at  the  same 
the  members  both  of  the  Academic  time  directs  all  his  books  to  be  given 
and  Peripatetic  schools ; and  ^u/uitotikoI  to  Hermorchus  : they  would  form  the 
v6noi  by  Xenokrates  and  Aristotle  to  school- library. 
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conjectures  and  restitutions  which  had  been  applied,  in  the 
new  copies  made  since  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Apellikon.k 

If  we  knew  the  truth,  it  might  probably  appear  that  the 
transfer  of  the  Aristotelian  library,  from  the  Peri-  inconve. 
patetic  school  at  Athens  to  the  distant  and  obscure  ° 

town  of  Skepsis,  was  the  result  of  some  jealousy  on  u« 
the  part  of  Theophrastus ; that  he  wished  to  secure  llbf“7' 
to  Neleus  the  honourable  and  lucrative  post  of  becoming Jiis 
successor  in  the  school,  and  conceived  that  he  was  furthering 
that  object  by  bequeathing  the  library  to  Neleus.  If  he 
entertained  any  such  wish  it  was  disappointed.  The  suc- 
cession devolved  upon  another  pupil  of  the  school,  Straton  of 
Lampsakus.  But  Straton  and  liis  successors  were  forced  to 
get  on  as  well  as  they  could  without  their  library.  The 
Peripatetic  school  at  Athens  suffered  severely  by  the  loss. 
Its  professors  possessed  only  a few  of  the  manuscripts  of 
Aristotle,  and  those  too  the  commonest  anti  best  known.  If 

k The  will  of  Theophrastus,  ns  collar,  until  they  fouml  an  opportunity 
given  in  Diogenes  (v.  52  ,,  mentions  of  selling  them  to  a stranger  out  of  the 
the  bequest  ot  all  his  books  to  Neleus.  country.  ^ Strabo,  he.) 

Hut  it  is  in  Strabo  that  wo  read  the  This  narrative  of  Strabo  is  one  of 
fullest  account  of  this  displacement  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  informa- 
the  Peripatetic  school- library,  and  the  tion  remaining  to  us  about  literary 
consequences  which  ensued  from  it  antiquity.  He  had  himself  received 
(xiii.  608, 600).  N7jA«us,  dy^jp  Kal  'A pi-  instruction  from  Tyrannion  (xii.  548)  : 
aror4\ovs  fjKpoafitvos  koI  BcoQpdarov,  he  hud  gone  through  a course  of  Ari- 
&ta$*$(yix<vo'>  tj]v  rov  0*o(f>pdarov  stotelian  philosophy  (xvi.  757),  and  he 
PiQAtoBjfiaiv,  iv  % %y  Kal  rj ' ApiaroriAovs’  had  good  means  of  knowing  the  facts 
6 ydp  * Apiar or <Atj s rijy  cutrrou  Bfo<ppd-  i from  the  Aristotelian  critics,  including 
trr(p  xap<5ooc€v,  fatp  Kal  axoAijy  1 his  roaster  Tyrannion.  Plutarch  (Vit. 
antAnrf'  r p u t o j , c5  v 1ap.*y,  aw  Syllte,  c.  26)  and  Athenams  (i.  3) 
ay  ay  at  v filfSKia,  ko!  5 < 8 d £ a v allude  to  the  same  story.  Athemeus 
robs  iv  Alyvirrtp  flaa i\4 as  says  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  pur- 
fii&Kiod-fiKTjs  a bvr  a£iv.  chased  the  MSS.  from  the  heirs  of 

The  Kings  of  Pergamus,  a few  years  Neleus,  which  cannot  be  correct, 
after  the  aeath  of  Theophrastus,  ac-  Some  critics  have  understood  the 
quired  possession  of  the  town  and  ter-  narrative  of  Strabo,  os  if  he  had  meant 
ritory  ot  Sk6psis ; so  that  the  heirs  of  to  affirm,  that  the  works  of  Aristotle 
Neleus  became  numbered  among  had  never  got  into  circulation  until 
their  subjects.  These  kings  (from  the  time  of  Apellikon.  It  is  against 
about  the  year  b.c.  230  downwards , this  supposition  that  Stahr  contends 
manifested  great  eagerness  to  collect  j (very  successfully)  in  his  work  “dri- 
ft library  at  Pergamus,  in  competition  dotelia.”  But  Strabo  does  not  affirm 
with  that  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alex-  so  much  as  this.  He  does  not  say  auy- 
andria.  The  heirs  of  Neleus  were  thing  to  contradict  the  supposition 
afraid  that  these  kings  would  strip  that  there  were  copies  of  various  books 
them  of  their  Aristotelian  MSS.,  either  of  Aristotle  in  circulation,  during  the 
for  nothing  or  for  a small  price.  They  lives  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus, 
therefore  concealed  the  MSS.  in  a I 
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a student  came  with  a view  to  read  any  of  the  other  Ari- 
stotelian works,  (as  Crassus  went  to  read  the  Gorgias  of  Plato) 
the  Scliolareh  was  unable  to  assist  him : as  far  as  Aristotle 
was  concerned,  they  could  only  expand  and  adorn,  in  the  way 
of  lecture,  a few  of  his  familiar  doctrines.1  We  hear  that  the 
character  of  the  school  was  materially  altered.  Straton 
deserted  the  track  of  Aristotle,  and  threw  himself  into  specu- 
lations of  his  own  (seemingly  able  and  ingenious),  chiefly  on 
physical  topics.1”  The  critical  study,  arrangement,  and  ex- 
position of  Aristotle  was  post[>oned  until  the  first  century 
before  the  Christian  era — the  Ciceronian  age,  immediately 
preceding  Strabo. 

This  history  of  the  Aristotelian  library  illustrates  forcibly, 
Advantage  to  by  way  of  contrast,  the  importance  to  the  Platonic 
sSooi^fron  school  of  having  preserved  its  MSS.  from  the  be- 
ginning,  without  any  similar  interruption.  What 
Plato  left  in  manuscript  we  may  presume  to  have 
never  been  removed : those  who  came  to  study  liis  works 
had  the  means  of  doing  so:  those  who  wanted  to  know 
whether  any  composition  was  written  by  him,  what  works  he 
had  written  altogether,  or  what  was  the  correct  reading  in  a 
case  of  obscurity  or  dispute — had  always  the  means  of  in- 
forming themselves.  Whereas  the  Peripatetic  Scholarch, 
after  the  death  of  Theophrastus,  could  give  no  similar  infor- 
mation as  to  the  works  of  Aristotle.” 

We  thus  see  that  the  circumstances,  under  which  Plato  left 


1 Strabo,  xiii.  GOO.  awifa  r o7s  \ custody  of  the  original  MSS.  of  the 

Ik  ruv  wcpt-Kdruv  ro7s  *dAai,  rots  works  of  Aristotle,  and  that  he  was 
Hera  0€6<t>pacrrov,  ovk  fxov<rty  #****  applied  to  by  those  who  wished  to 
fU&Aia  wAV  dAiyvv,  *ai  fidAurra  ruv  procure  correct  copies.  Eudcmus  (of 
i^urtpiKuv,  /xyjliiv  (xtty  <ptAo<ro<puv  Rhodes ) having  only  a defective  copy 
wpaypLariKws,  &AA&  6 t <r  1 1 s Af]  kvO  l-  of  the  Physica,  wrote  to  rcouest  that 
(tiy.  Theophrastus  would  cause  to  be  written 

» The  change  in  the  Peripatetic  out  a certain  portion  of  the  fifth  book, 
school,  after  the  death  of  Theophrastus,  and  send  it  to  him,  naprvpovyrus 
is  pointed  out  by  Cicero,  Fill.  V.  5,  13.  j irtpl  ruv  irpuruv  teal  B*o<ppdo roo, 
Compare  Academ.  Poster,  i.  9.  j ypdipavrot  E vSri^up  wtpl  nvos  ainov 

" An  interesting  citation  by  Sirnpli-  T uv  Snjuaprrifxivuv  &vriypd$uv  inrtp 
kius  (in  his  commentary  on  the  Physica  uv,  <pi]<rlv  f#e.  Theophrastus)  Mamt- 
of  Aristotle,  fol,  21G,  a.  7,  p.  404,  b.  11,  Aar,  tuAtvuv  fit  ypa<p*iv  teal  d-woartiAai 
Schol.  Brandis  j shows  us  that  Theo-  it c ruv  Qvffitcuv,  ¥proi  iyu  ov  avvliffii,  ^ 
phrustus,  while  he  was  resident  at  niKp6vriiravT*Aus(xtiroy  *ydLh*ffoyroy 
Athens  as  Peripatetic  Scholarch,  had  j o*tp1)p*p.tiv  koAu  ruva.KivT)ruvti6vov&.c. 
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his  compositions,  were  unusually  favourable  (speaking  by  com- 
parison with  ancient  authors  generally)  in  regard  to 
the  chance  of  preserving  them  all,  and  of  keeping 
them  apart  from  counterfeits.  We  have  now  to  en-  woruotpiato. 
quire  what  information  exists  as  to  their  subsequent  diffusion. 

The  earliest  event  of  which  notice  is  preserved,  is,  the  fact 
stated  by  Diogenes,  that  “Some  persons,  among  w.toriau 
whom  is  the  Grammaticus  Aristophanes,  distribute  S“^,r. 
the  dialogues  of  Plato  into  Trilogies;  placing  as  va“°"' 
the  first  Trilogy — Republic,  Timreus,  Kritias.  2.  Sopliistes, 
Politicos,  Kratvlus.  3.  Leges,  Minos,  Epinomis.  4.  Thero- 
tetus,  Euthypbron,  Apology.  5.  Kriton,  Phsedon,  Epistolre. 
The  other  dialogues  they  place  one  by  one,  without  any 
regular  grouping.”0 

The  name  of  Aristophanes  lends  special  interest  to  this 
arrangement  of  the  Platonic  compositions,  and 

° . _ . Arrangement 

enables  us  to  understand  something  ot  the  date  and  »i  't»m  into 

~ Trilogies,  by 

the  place  to  which  it  belongs.  The  literary  and  Ajtjto- 
critical  students  ( Grammatici ),  among  whom  lie  stood 
eminent,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  as  a class  at  the  time 
when  Plato  died.  Beginning  with  Aristotle,  Ilerakleides  of 
Pontus,  Theophrastus,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  &c.,  at  Athens, 
during  the  half  century  immediately  succeeding  Plato’s  decease 
— these  laborious  and  useful  erudites  were  first  called  into  full 
efficiency  along  with  the  large  collection  of  books  formed  by 
the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria  during  a period  beginning  rather 
before  300  b.c.  : which  collection  served  both  as  model  and  us 
stimulus  to  the  libraries  subsequently  formed  by  the  kings  at 
Pergamus  and  elsewhere.  In  those  libraries  alone  could  ma- 
terials be  found  for  their  indefatigable  application. 

° Diog.  L.  iii.  61.  "'Error  51,  £r  ton  responding  to  it. 

Kal  'ApitTTotpdvTis  6 ypajipaTiKbs,  els  Thrasyllus,  when  he  afterwards  ap- 
rpiAoyias  tAKouai  t our  8/aA/fyous'  real  , plied  the  classification  hy  Tetralogies 
rpa/Tr/y  ply  Ti0c'acriy  f/s  rjytirai  noAt-  to  the  works  of  Dcmokriius  as  he  did 
r*la,  Tlpaios,  Kptriaf  8ei rrtpar.  2o<pi-  also  to  those  of  Plato)  could  only  in- 
rrriji,  noAiTiKbr.  KpirvAos.  TpWr/y,  : elude  a certain  portion  of  the  works  in 
Nopal,  Mims,  'Ewtyouls.  rt rdpTr/y,  t his  Tetralogies,  and  was  forced  to 
eralrrjTor,  EO0u<tpuy,  ’AroAoyla4  nip-  1 enumerate  the  remainder  as  ‘Arn'o-rasTa 
sttjs,  K ptruy,  4>ar5wr,  'ErurroAal'  rd  j Ding.  1,.  ix.  46,  47  . It  appears  that 
51  i\Aa  xad'  fy  Kal  irisroir.  I ho  included  all  Plato’s  works  in  his 

The  wool  ypapuart/chs,  unfortunately,  Platonic  Tetralogies, 
has  no  single  English  word  exactly  cor-  | 
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Of  these  learned  men,  who  spent  their  lives  in  reading, 
criticising,  arranging,  and  correcting,  the  MSS. 
phKiM,  nbra.  accumulated  in  a great  library,  Aristophanes  of  Bv- 

ri«n  at  tbo  ..  ,,  . .......  r . J 

Alexandrine  zantium  was  the  most  distinguished  representative, 
in  the  eyes  of  men  like  Varro,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch.p 
His  life  was  passed  at  Alexandria,  and  seems  to  have  been 
comprised  between  2G0-184  b.c.  ; as  far  as  can  be  made 
out.  During  the  latter  portion  of  it  lie  became  chief  libra- 
rian— an  appointment  which  he  had  earned  by  long  previous 
studies  in  the  place,  as  well  as  by  attested  experience  in  the 
work  of  criticism  and  arrangement  He  began  his  studious 
career  at  Alexandria  at  an  early  age  : and  he  received  in- 
struction, as  a boy  from  Zenodotus,  as  a young  man,  from 
Kallimachus — both  of  whom  were,  in  succession,  librarians 
of  the  Alexandrine  library.'1  We  must  observe  that  Diogenes 
does  not  expressly  state  the  distribution  of  the  Platonic  works 
into  trilogies  to  have  been  first  proposed  or  originated  by 
Aristophanes  (as  ho  states  that  the  tetralogies  were  afterwards 
proposed  by  the  rhetor  Thrasyllus,  of  which  presently) : his 
language  is  rather  more  consistent  with  the  supposition,  that 
it  was  first  proposed  by  some  one  earlier,  and  adopted  or 
sanctioned  by  the  eminent  authority  of  Aristophanes.  But  at 
any  rate,  the  distribution  was  proposed  either  by  Aristophanes 
himself,  or  by  some  one  before  him  and  known  to  him. 

This  fact  is  of  material  importance,  because  it  enables  us 
rum's  works  to  infer  with  confidence,  that  the  Platonic  works 
amirine  ii-  were  included  in  the  Alexandrine  library,  certainly 
ihcTima  ^ during  the  lifetime  of  Aristophanes,  and  probably  * 

of  Ari.lo-  ° . - . , , F . ’ , r , 

phones.  before  it.  It  is  there  only  that  Aristophanes  could 
have  known  them  ; his  whole  life  having  been  passed  in 

p Varro,  I>e  Linguft  Latina,  v.  0,  ed.  Pindari,  p.  x.  xi.)  remarks  upon  the 
Muller.  “Non  sol  urn  ad  Aristophanis  mistake  made  by  Quintilian  as  well  as 
Juoernam,  sid  etiara  ad  CleantiriB  lucu-  by  others,  iu  supposing  that  Pindar  nr- 
bravi.”  Cicero,  De  Finibua,  v.  19,  50:  ranged  his  own  odes.  Kospeoting  the 
Vitruvius,  Prof.  Lib.  vii.  Plutarch,  wide  range  of  erudition  embraced  by 
“Non  posse  sua  viler  vivi  sec.  Epi-  Aristophanes,  see  F.  A.  Wolf,  Prohgg. 
curum.’  p.  1095  E.  in  Homer.  pi>.  218-220,  and  Schnci- 

Aristophanec  composed  Argumenta  dewin.  De  Hypothes.  T raged.  Gnco. 
to  many  of  the  Attic  tragedies  and  Aristophani  vindicandis,  pp.  26,  27. 
comedies : he  also  arranged  in  a certain  q Suidns,  vv.  ’Apurro^drijs,  Ka\\l- 
order  the  songs  of  Alkwns  and  the  odes  naxos.  Compare  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen. 
of  Pindar.  Bocckli  (Prsofat.  ad  Scholia  n.o.  256-200. 
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Alexandria.  The  first  formal  appointment  of  a librarian  to 
the  Alexandrine  Museum  was  made  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
at  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  his  reign  in  285  B.C., 
in  the  person  of  Zenodotus;  whose  successors  were  Kalli- 
machus,  Eratosthenes,  Apollonius,  Aristophanes,  comprising 
in  all  a period  of  a century.' 

Kallimachus,  born  at  Kyrene,  was  a teacher  of  letters  at 
Alexandria  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  service 
and  superintendence  of  the  Alexandrine  library  or  -pmi«*uor 
museum.  His  life  seems  to  have  terminated  about  pb.no. -w. 

i . . _ . . published 

230  b.c.  : he  acquired  reputation  as  a poet,  by  his  ruble*  or  an- 

* * li*  thor*  ,‘CT> 

hymns,  epigrams,  elegies,  but  less  celebrity  as  a 
Grammaticus  than  Aristophanes : nevertheless  the 
titles  of  his  works  still  remaining  indicate  very  great  literary 
activity.  Wo  read  as  titles  of  his  works  : — 

1.  The  Museum  (a  general  description  of  the  Alexandrine 

establishment). 

2.  Tables  of  the  persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves 

in  every  branch  of  instruction,  and  of  the  works  which 
they  have  composed — in  120  books. 

3.  Table  and  specification  of  the  (Didaskalies)  recorded 

dramatic  representations  and  competitions ; with  dates 
assigned,  and  from  the  beginning. 

4.  Table  of  the  peculiar  phrases  belonging  to  Demokritus, 

and  of  his  works. 

5.  Table  and  specification  of  the  rhetorical  authors.* 


r See  Ritachl,  Die  Alexandrinischcn 
Bibliothcken,  pp.  16-17,  &c. ; Nauck, 
De  Aristophauis  Vitd  et  Scriptis,  cap. 
i.  ( Halle,  1848)  p.  68.  “ Aristophanis  et 
Aristarchi  opera,  cum  opibus  Biblio- 
theca) Alcxandrin®  digorendis  et  ad 
tabulas  revocandis  arctfe  conjuncta,  in  eo 
suhstitisse  censenda  est,  ut  scriptores,  in 
quo  via  dioendi  genere  conspicuos,  aut 
breviori  indice  comprehenaerent,  aut 
uberiore  enarratione  deecriberent,"  &c. 
When  Zenodotus  was  appointed,  tbe 
library  hod  already  attained  consider- 
able magnitude,  so  that  the  post  and 
title  of  librarian  was  then  conspicuous 
and  dignified.  But  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  who  preceded  Zenodotus,  began 
bis  operations  when  there  was  no 


I library  at  all,  and  gradually  accumu- 
lated tbo  number  of  books  which 
Zenodotus  found.  Hcyno  observes 
justly  : “ Primo  loco  Demetrius  Pha- 
I lereus  pnefuisse  dicitur,  frtrle  re  r eriu* 
quam  nomine , turn  ZeiKxlotus  Epbcsius, 

| hie quidem  sub PtolenuDo Philadelpho,” 
Ac.  (Heyne,  De  Genio  Sfeculi  Ptole- 
raieorum  in  Opuscul.  i.  p.  129). 

• See  Blom  field's  edition  of  the 
Fragm.  of  Kallimachus,  p.  220-221. 
Suiihui,  v.  KaAAf/taxor*  enumerates  a 
! large  number  of  titles  of  poetical,  lite- 
rary, historical,  compositions  of  Kalli- 
machus : among  them  are — 

Movcrdor.  Utyaxtt  T»v  iv  rrdtrn 
tr aiSfia  BiaXafx^dyrtuv,  k al  uv  rrvvt- 
7 parlay,  iv  fii&Xlois  k Ka)  p.  f! lva£ 
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These  tables  of  Kallimachus  (of  which  one  by  itself,  No.  2, 
reached  to  120  books)  must  have  been  an  encyclo- 
j.i.i  icramu-  pax] iu,  far  more  comprehensive  than  any  previously 
aimumm™  compiled,  of  Greek  authors  and  literature.  Such 
tables  indeed  could  not  have  been  compiled  before 
the  existence  of  the  Alexandrine  Museum.  They  described 
what  Kallimachus  had  before  him  in  that  museum,  as  we 
may  see  by  the  general  title  Movaelov  prefixed  ; moreover  we 
•may  be  sure  that  nowhere  else  could  he  have  had  access  to 
the  multitude  of  books  required.  Lastly,  the  tables  also  show 
how  large  a compass  the  Alexandrine  Museum  and  library 
had  attained  at  the  time  when  Kallimachus  put  together  his 
compilation : that  is,  either  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  I’hila- 
delphus  (285-247  B.c.),  or  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  III.,  called  Euergetes  (247-222  B.c.).  Never- 
theless, large  as  the  library  then  was,  it  continued  to  increase. 
A few  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes  published  a work  com- 
menting upon  the  tables  of  Kallimachus,  with  additions  and 
enlargements:  of  which  work  the  title  alone  remains.' 

Now,  I have  already  observed,  that  the  works  of  Plato 
were  certainly  in  the  Alexandrine  library,  at  the 
- in’  W ii.  time  when  Aristophanes  either  originated  or  sane- 
\ZVLt.  tioned  the  distribution  of  them  into  Trilogies.  Were 
they  not  also  in  the  library,  at  the  time  when  Kalli- 
machus compiled  his  tables?  I cannot  but  conclude  that 
they  were  in  it  at  that  time  also.  'When  we  are  informed 
that  the  catalogue  of  enumerated  authors  filled  so  many 
books,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  must  have  descended,  and  we 
know  in  fact  that  it  did  descend,  to  names  far  less  important 


ko2  ivaypatp^  twv  Kara  XP^V0VS 
bpXV*  ycvofitvwv  5i5a<TKaAt«»'.  nival 
ruv  AijfxoKpirov  y\ uaa&v  #tal  avvrayfxd- 
ruv.  nival  #cew  &.vaypa<p) ) ru/v  fniroptKwv. 
See  also  Athenama,  xv.  060.  It  appears  j 
from  Diouys.  Hal.  that  besides  theTables 
of  Kallimachus,  enumerating  and  re- 
viewing the  authors  whose  works  were 
contained  in  the  Alexandrine  library 
or  museum,  there  existed  also  n tpya- 
/xrjvbi  nlvaKcs,  describing  the  contents 
of  the  library  at  Pergamua  i Dion.  H.  do 
A<1  in.  Vi  Die.  in  Demosthene,  p.  094 ; 


De  Dinarcho,  pp.  630,  658,  661). 

Compare  Bemhardy,  Crundriss  dor 
Griech.  Littemtur,  sect.  36,  p.  132-133 
acq. 

1 Athenams,  ix.  408.  WpurroipdvTjs 
6 ypappariubs,  iv  ro?s  *pbs  robs  KoA- 
A ifidxov  vlvoftas. 

We  see  by  another  passage,  Athena?, 
viii.  336,  that  this  work  included  an 
addition  or  supplement  to  the  Tables 
of  Kallimachus. 

Compare  Etymologicon  Magn.  v. 
nival. 
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and  distinguished  than  that  of  Plato."  The  name  of  Plato 
himself  can  hardly  have  been  omitted.  Demokritus  and  his 
works,  especially  the  peculiar  and  technical  words  (7 Xmctctcu ) 
in  them,  received  special  attention  from  Kallimachus : which 
proves  that  the  latter  was  not  disposed  to  pass  over  the 
philosophers.  But  Demokritus,  though  an  eminent  philo- 
sopher, was  decidedly  less  eminent  than  Plato : moreover  he 
left  behind  him  no  permanent  successors,  school,  or  ftovaeiov, 
at  Athens,  to  preserve  his  MSS.  or  foster  his  celebrity.  As 
the  library  was  furnished  at  that  time  with  a set  of  the  works 
of  Demokritus,  so  I infer  that  it  could  not  have  been  without 
a set  of  the  worts  of  Plato.  That  Kallimachus  was  acquainted 
with  Plato’s  writings  (if  indeed  such  a fact  requires  proof), 
we  know,  not  only  from  his  epigram  upon  the  Ambrakiot 
Kleombrotus  (whom  he  affirms  to  have  killed  himself  after 
reading  the  Phsedon),  but  also  from  a curious  intimation  that 
he  formally  impugned  Plato’s  competence  to  judgo  or  appre- 
ciate poets — alluding  to  the  severe  criticisms  which  we  read 
in  the  Platonic  Republic.* 

It  would  indeed  bo  most  extraordinary  if,  among  the 
hundreds  of  authors  whose  works  must  have  been  specified 
in  the  Tables  of  Kallimachus  as  constituting  the  treasures  of 
the  Alexandrine  Museum, >'  the  name  of  Plato  had  not  been 


tt  Thus  tbe  Tables  of  Kallimachus 
included  a writer  named  Lysimnchus, 
a disciple  of  Theodoras  or  Theo- 
phrastus, and  his  writings  'Athenro. 
vi.  252) — a rhetor  and  poet  named 
Dionysius  with  the  epithet  of 
(Athcnru.  xv.  669, — and  even  the 
treatises  of  several  authors  on  cakes 
and  cookery  < Athens,  xiv.  043).  The 
names  of  uuthors  absolutely  unknown 
to  us  were  mentioned  by  him  (Athens, 
ii.  70).  Comparo  Dionys.  Hal.  do  Di- 
narcho,  630,  653,  661. 

* Kallimachus,  Epigram.  24. 
Proklus  in  Timanim,  p.  28  C.  p.  64. 
Schneid.  fxdrTjv  olv  (ftAijvcHpoviri  KaAAt- 
fiaxor  teal  Aovpit , cos  nAarau'os  ovk  bv- 
tot  iKayov  Kpivfw  xunyrds. 

Emtoethcnrs,  successor  of  Kalli- 
nmchus  as  librarian  at  Alexandria, 
composed  a work  now  lost)  entitled 
nKaTuviKbv,  as  well  as  various  treatises 
on  philosophy  and  philosophers  (Era- 

VOL.  I. 


i tosthenica,  Bernhard y,  p.  168, 187, 197  ; 
I Suitlns,  v.  ‘Eparotrffryiis),  He  had 
! passed  some  time  at  Athens,  had  en- 
joyed the  lessons  and  conversation  of 
Zeno  the  Stoic,  but  expressed  still 
warmer  admiration  of  ArkesiLius  and 
j Ariston.  He  spoke  in  animated  terms 
of  Athens  as  the  great  centre  of  con- 
gregation for  philosophers  in  his  day. 
He  had  composed  a treatise,  I Itpl  rwv 
byadebv  : but  Strabo  describes  him  as 
mixing  up  other  subjects  with  philo- 
sophy (Strabo,  i.  p.  15). 

y About  the  numl>er  of  books,  or 
more  properly  of  roll*  (voiumina)  in 
the  Alexandrine  library,  see  the  en- 
quiries of  Parthry,  Ibis  Ah  xandri- 
nisrhe  Museum,  p.  76-84.  Various 
statements  are  mndo  by  ancient 
authors,  some  of  them  with  very  large 
numb  rs : and  no  certainty  is  attain- 
able. Many  rolls  would  go  to  form 
one  book.  Parthey  considers  the 
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included.  Moreover,  the  distribution  of  the  Platonic  com- 
positions into  Trilogies,  pursuant  to  the  analogy  of  the  Pidas- 
kaliae  or  dramatic  records,  may  very  probably  have  originated 
with  Kallimachus ; and  may  have  been  simply  approved  and 
continued,  perhaps  with  some  modifications,  by  Aristophanes. 
At  least  this  seems  more  consonant  to  the  language  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  than  the  supposition  that  Aristophanes 
was  the  first  originator  of  it. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  first  commencement  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Museum  and  library,  wo  shall  lx;  still  farther 
tion  or  the  convinced  that  the  works  of  Plato,  complete  as  well 
tcn.ied  m * as  genuine,  must  have  been  introduced  into  it  be- 
t'uionk  ud  fore  the  days  of  Kallimachus.  Strabo  expressly 

Aristotelian  ^ . , 1 ... 

Mover* Ta  at  tells  us  that  the  first  stimulus  and  example  impelling 
the  Ptolemies  to  found  this  museum  and  library, 
were  furnished  by  the  school  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  at 
Athens.1  I believe  this  to  be  perfectly  true ; and  it  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  institution  at  Alexandria  com- 
prised the  same  constituent  parts  and  arrangements,  described 
by  the  same  titles,  as  those  which  are  applied  to  the  Aristo- 
telian and  Platonic  schools  at  Athens.*  Though  the  terms 
library,  museum,  and  lecture-room,  have  now  become  familiar, 
both  tenns  and  meaning  were  at  that  time  alike  novel.  No- 
where, as  far  as  we  know,  did  there  exist  a known  and  fixed 
domicile,  consecrated  in  perpetuity  to  these  purposes,  and  to 
literary  men  who  took  interest  therein.  A special  stimulus 


statement  made  by  Epiplmnius  not  I 
improbable — 54,800  rolls  in  the  library 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  1 p.  83). 

The  magnitude  of  the  library  at 
Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes, 
and  the  multitude  of  writings  which 
he  consulted  in  his  valuable  geogra- 
phical works,  w as  admitted  by  his  oppo- 
nent Hipparchus  ( Strabo,  ii.  p.  69  . 

* Strabo,  xiii.  608.  6 yovv  'ApurroriArjs 

r)jv  iavrov  { 0i0Aio$i)Kijy)  Gto<ppd<r toi 
KapiSwKtv,  xal  r^y  cxoA^v  &W- 

Anr«*  rpwToi,  by  Xcrpty,  auvaya- 
y by  0 1 6 A i a,  teal  5 4 5 d ( a s r ov  s 
iv  Aiyvxry  0 a a 1 At  at  0 1 0- 
AioOi)  ktj  s <rvvTa%iv. 

• Strabo  (xvii.  793-794)  describes  the  ! 


t Museum  at  Alexandria  in  the  following 
terms — ruv  0a(riAfidiy  fitpo 5 (art 

fcal  rb  Movatlov,  ( \°  y » * P 
■Karov  ft  a 1 4 £ ( 8 p a v,  Kal  oJkov 

ptyav  iv  § rb  trvtrtrlrtov  ruv  pLtrt\6v- 
rotv  rov  Movatlov  tptAoAoyocv  avSpurv, 
&c.  Vitruvius,  v.  11. 

It  we  compare  this  w'ith  the  lan- 
guage in  Diogenes  Laertius  respecting 
the  Academic  and  Peripatetic  school 
residences  at  Athens,  we  shall  find  the 
same  phrases  employed  — povatTov, 
&c.  { D . L.  iv.  19,  v.  51-54). 
Respecting  Speusippus,  Diogenes  tells 
US  (lV.  1) — Xaplrwv  t*  dydAptar*  ivtOij- 
Ktv  iv  r<fi  fjtovtrtltp  ry  vxb  nAdrwvos 
f iv  'AkoZt)hI<i  l8pvQtvrt. 
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was  needed  to  suggest  and  enforce  the  project  on  Ptolemy 
Soter.  That  stimulus  was  supplied  by  tho  Aristotelian  school 
at  Athens,  which  the  Alexandrine  institution  was  intended 
to  copy : a Mowetoi/  (with  el-eSpa  and  TrepiiraTo*;,  a covered 
portico  with  recesses  and  seats,  and  a walk  adjacent),  on  a 
far  larger  scale  and  with  more  extensive  attributions.b  We 
must  not  however  imagine  that  when  this  new  museum  was 
first  begun,  the  founders  entertained  any  idea  of  the  vast 
magnitude  to  which  it  ultimately  attained. 

Ptolemy  Soter  was  himself  an  author,'  and  himself  knew 
and  respected  Aristotle,  not  only  as  a philosopher,  FlT(mr  of 
but  also  as  the  preceptor  of  his  friend  and  com- 
tnander  Alexander.  To  Theophrastus  also,  the  p'J“crarllllt11"^ 
philosophical  successor  of  Aristotle,  Ptolemy  showed  Ath'na- 
peculiar  honour;  inviting  him  by  special  message  to  come 
and  establish  himself  at  Alexandria,  which  invitation  however 
Theophrastus  declined.d  Moreover  Ptolemy  appointed  Stra- 


b We  sec  from  henoo  what  there  was 
peculiar  in  the  Platonic  and  Aristo- 
telian  literary  establishments.  They 
included  something  consecrated,  per- 
manent, and  intended  more  or  less  for 
public  use.  The  collection  of  books 
was  not  like  a private  library,  destined 
only  for  the  proprietor  and  such  friends 
as  he  might  allow — nor  was  it  like  that  , 
of  a bookseller,  intended  for  sale  and 
profit.  I make  this  remark  in  regard 
to  the  Excursus  of  Becker,  in  his 
C hankies,  i.  206,  216,  a very  interest- 
ing note  on  the  book-trade  and  libra- 
ries of  ancient  Athens.  Becker  dis- 
putes the  accuracy  of  Strabo's  state-  | 
ment  that  Aristotle  was  the  first 
person  at  Athens  who  collect ed  a 
library,  and  who  taught  the  kings  of 
Egypt  to  do  the  like.  In  the  literal 
sense  of  tho  words  Becker  is  right. 
Other  persons  before  Aristotle  had 
collected  books  though  I think  Becker 
makes  more  of  the  passages  which  he 
cites  than  they  strictly  deserve);  one 
example  is  the  youthful  Euthydemus 
in  Xenophon.  Memorab.  iv.  2 ; and 
Becker  alludes  justly  to  the  remark- 
able passage  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xeno- 
phon, about  books  exporter!  to  the 
Hellenic  cities  in  the  Euxine ( Annbas. 
vii.  5,  14).  There  elrarly  existed  in 
Athens  regular  professional  book- 


sellers ; we  see  that  the  bookseller  read 
aloud  to  his  visitors  a part  of  the  books 
which  he  had  to  sell,  m order  to  tempt 
them  to  buy,  a feeblo  foreshadowing 
of  the  advertisements  and  reviews  of 
the  present  day  fDiogen.  L.  vii.  2). 
But  there  existed  os  yet  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristo- 
telian uoviTtlov , whereof  the  collection 
of  books,  varied,  permanent,  and  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  inmates  and 
special  visitors,  was  ono  important 
fraction.  In  this  sense  it  served  us  a 
model  for  Demetrius  Phalereus  and 
Ptolemy  Soter  in  regard  to  Alex- 
andria. 

Vitruvius  fv.  11)  describes  the  cx- 
hedrm  as  seats  placed  under  a covered 
portico — “in  quibus  philooophi,  rhe- 
tores,  ccterique  qui  studiis  delectantur, 
sedentes  disputare  jiossint.” 

c Respecting  Ptolemy  ns  an  author, 
and  the  fragments  of  his  work  on  tho 
exploits  of  Alexander,  see  (ieier,  Alex- 
andri  M.  Historinrum  Scriptt.  p.  4-26. 

d Diog.  L.  v.  87.  Probably  this 
invitation  was  sent  about  806  Be,  dur- 
ing the  year  in  which  Theophrastus 
was  in  banishment  fjom  Athens,  in 
consequence  of  the  restrictive  law  pro- 
posed by  Sonhokles  agnin*t  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers,  which  law  was 
repealed  in  the  ensuing  year. 

r,  2 
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ton  (afterwards  Scholarch  in  succession  to  Theophrastus)  pre- 
ceptor to  his  youthful  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  from  whom 
Straton  subsequently  received  a large  present  of  money : * 
he  welcomed  at  Alexandria  the  Megaric  philosophers,  Dio- 
dorus Kronus,  and  Stilpon,  and  found  pleasure  in  their  con- 
versation ; he  not  only  befriended,  but  often  confidentially 
consulted,  the  Kyrenaic  philosopher  Theodoras.'  Kolotes, 
the  friend  of  Epikurus,  dedicated  a work  to  Ptolemy  Soter. 
Menander,  the  eminent  comic  writer,  also  received  an  invita- 
tion from  him  to  Egypt.* 

These  favourable  dispositions,  on  the  part  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  towards  philosophy  and  the  philosophers 
riutiereus — at  Athens,  appear  to  have  been  mainly  instigated 

hi.  history  , , , . ”, 

«nd  ciurac-  and  guided  by  the  1 lialerean  Demetrius:  an  Atne- 
nian  citizen  of  good  station,  who  enjoyed  for  ten 
years  at  Athens  (while  that  city  was  subject  to  Kassander) 
full  political  ascendancy,  but  who  was  expelled  about  307 
B.c.,  by  the  increased  force  of  the  popular  party,  seconded 
by  the  successful  invasion  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes.  By 
these  political  events  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  driven  into 
exile:  a portion  of  which  exile  was  spent  at  Thebes,  but  a 
much  larger  portion  of  it  at  Alexandria,  where  he  acquired 
the  full  confidence  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  retained  it  until  the 
death  of  that  prince  in  285  B.C.  While  active  in  polities, 
and  possessing  rhetorical  talent,  elegant  without  being  for- 
cible— Demetrius  Phalereus  was  yet  more  active  in  literature 
and  philosophy.  He  employed  his  influence,  during  the 
time  of  his  political  power,  to  befriend  and  protect  both  Xeno- 
krates  the  chief  of  the  Platonic  school,  and  Theophrastus  the 
chief  of  the  Aristotelian.  In  his  literary  and  philosophical 
views  he  followed  Theophrastus  and  the  Peripatetic  sect,  and 
was  himself  among  their  most  voluminous  waters.  The  latter 
portion  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Alexandria,  in  the  service  of 

e Diog.  L.  v.  58.  Straton  becamo  preceptor  of  the  king  at  Alexandria. 
Scholarch  at  the  death  of  Theophrastus  ; f Diog.  L.  ii.  10*2,  111,  115.  Plu- 
in  287  b.c.  He  miiat  have  been  pre-  i torch  adv.  Koloten,  p.  1107.  The 
ceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  before  Ptolemy  here  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
this  time,  during  the  youth  of  the  may  indeed  be  Philadolphus. 
latter;  for  he  could  not  have  been  at  i Meiueke,  Menand.  et  Philem. 
the  same  time  Scholarch  at  Athens,  and  Reliq.  Prtef.  p.  xxxii. 
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Ptolemy  Soter  ; after  whose  death,  however,  he  soon  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  died,  intention- 
ally or  accidentally,  from  the  bite  of  an  asp.h 

The  Alexandrine  Museum  or  library  first  acquired  celebrity 
under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  (II.)  Philadelphus,  bv  He  was  chief 

, ° J ' , j ./  agent  In  the 

whom  moreover  it  was  greatly  enlarged  and  its 
treasures  multiplied.  Hence  that  prince  is  some-  u>eAiex- 
tunes  entitled  the  founder.  But  there  can  be  no  library, 
doubt  that  its  first  initiation  and  establishment  is  due  to 
Ptolemy  (I.)  Soter.'  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  his  adviser 
and  auxiliary,  the  link  of  connection  between  him  and  the 
literary  or  philosophical  world  of  Greece.  We  read  that 
Julius  Cffisar,  when  he  conceived  the  scheme  (which  he  did 
not  live  to  execute)  of  establishing  a large  public  library  at 
Rome,  fixed  upon  the  learned  Yarro  to  regulate  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  books.*  None  but  an  eminent 


h Diog.  L.  iv.  14,  v.  30,  75,  80; 
Strabo,  ix.  398 ; Plutarch,  Do  Exilio, 
p.  601 ; Apophthegms!.  p.  189;  Cicero, 
De  Fiuib.  v.  19 ; Pro  Raoirio,  30. 

Diogenes  says  about  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  Si  0 iflAiW  sal 

api6ij.it>  r&y  (TTl'x“g,  (rxfSiiy  airavras 
rapt\^\aKt  robs  tear ’ abrbv  IlrpnraTU- 
r ikous.  finratSettros  Ay  ko!  ro\ureipos 
rap ’ Svrivovv. 

1 Mr.  Clinton  says,  Fast,  Hell.  App. 
5,  p.  380,  381 : 

“ Athentcus  distinctly  ascribes  the 
institution  of  the  Moi tauoy  to  Phila- 
delphus in  v.  203,  where  he  is  describ- 
ing the  acts  of  Philadelphus."  This 
is  a mistake : the  passage  in  Athena; us 
does  not  specify  which  of  the  two  first 
Ptolemies  was  the  founder : it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  supposition 
that  Ptolemy  Soter  founded  it.  The 
same  may  be  suid  about  tho  passage 
cited  by  Mr.  Clinton  from  Plutarch  ; 
that  too  does  not  determine,  between  the 
two  Ptolemies,  which  was  tho  forrader. 
Perizonius  was  in  error  (as  Mr.  Clinton 
points  out)  in  affirming  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Plutarch  determined  the 
foundation  to  the  first  Ptolemy ; Mr. 
Clinton  is  in  error  by  affirming  that 
the  passage  in  Athemeus  determines  it 
to  the  second.  Mr.  Clinton  has  also 
been  misled  by  Vitruvius  and  Scaliger, 
(p.  389),  when  he  affirms  that  the 


library  at  Alexandria  was  not  formed 
until  after  tho  library  at  Pergmuus. 
Bemhardy  ( Grundriss  der  Griechiscb. 
Litteratur,  Part  i.  p.359,  307,  309)  has 
followed  Mr.  Clinton  too  implicitly 
in  recognising  Philadelphus  ns  tho 
founder:  nevertheless  ho  too  admits (p. 
360  j that  the  foundations  were  laid  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  under  tho  advice  and 
assistance  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

The  earliest  declared  king  of  the 
Attalid  family  at  Pergamus  acquired 
tho  throne  in  241  b.c.  The  library  at 
Pergnmus  could  hardly  have  been 
commenced  before  his  time : and  it  is 
his  successor,  Eumenes  II.  (whose 
reign  began  in  197  b.c.),  who  is  men- 
tioned as  the  great  collector  and 
adomer  of  the  library  at  Pergamus. 
See  Strabo,  xiii.  024  ; Clinton,  Fast. 
Hellen.  App.  6,  p.401-403.  It  is  plain 
that  the  library  ut  Pergamus  could 
hardly  have  been  begun  before  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadcl- 
phus  in  Egypt,  by  which  time  the 
library  of  Alexandria  had  already 
acquired  gnat  extension  and  renown. 

k Sueton.  Jul.  Cats.  c.  44. 

Cicero  replica  in  the  following  terms 
to  his  brother  Quintus,  who  had  written 
to  him,  requesting  advice  and  aid  in 
getting  together  for  his  own  use  a 
collection  of  Greek  and  Intin  books. 
“ De  bibliotheoi  tu&  GrawA  supplenda. 
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literary  man  could  carry  such  an  enterprise  into  effect,  even 
at  Rome,  when  there  existed  the  precedent  of  the  Alex- 
andrine library : much  more  when  Ptolemy  commenced  his 
operations  at  Alexandria,  and  when  there  were  only  the  two 
Movaela  at  Athens  to  serve  as  precedents.  Demetrius,  who 
combined  an  organising  head  and  political  experience,  with 
an  erudition  not  inferior  to  Varro,  regard  being  had  to  the 
stock  of  learning  accessible — was  eminently  qualified  for  the 
task.  It  procured  for  him  great  importance  with  Ptolemy, 
and  compensated  him  for  that  loss  of  political  ascendancy  at 
Athens,  which  unfavourable  fortune  had  brought  about. 

We  learn  that  the  ardour  of  Demetrius  Plialereus  was  un- 
pronmunga  remitting,  and  that  his  researches  were  extended 
in  beginning  everywhere,  to  obtain  for  the  new  museum  literary 

to  collect  the  . __  . • i • 

library.  monuments  from  all  countries  within  contemporary 


libritf  commutandis,  I^tinis  compa- 
mndis — valde  velim  ista  conflci,  prto- 
sertim  cum  ad  meum  quoquo  usum 
specteiit.  Sed  ego,  mihi  ipsi  ista  per 
quern  agam,  non  habeo.  A reqne  etiim 
renalia  mint,  qwe  quidem  plaecant : et 
coujici  nisi  per  hominem  et  per  Hum 
et  d iligentem  non  p<>miid.  Chrysipjx) 
taiuen  impembo,  et  cum  Tyrannione 
loquar.”  (Cicero,  Kpist.  ad  Q.  Fratr. 
iii.  4,  5.) 

Now  the  circulation  of  hooka  was 
greatly  increased,  and  the  book  trade 
far  more  developed,  at  Rome  when 
this  letter  was  written  (about  three 
centuries  after  Plato’s  decease ) than  it 
was  at  Athens  during  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus  '320-300  b.c.  . 
Yet  we  see  the  difficulty  which  the 
two  brothers  Cicero  had  in  collecting  a 
mere  private  library  for  use  of  the 
owner  simply.  Good  books,  in  a correct 
and  satisfactory  condition,  were  not  to 
be  had  for  money : it  was  necessary  to 
get  access  to  the  best  BISS.,  ana  to 
have  special  copies  mode,  neatly  and 
correctly  : and  this  could  not  be  done, 
except  under  the  superintendance  of  a 
laborious  literary  man  like  Tyrannion, 
by  weU  taught  slaves  subordinate  to 
him. 

We  may  understand,  from  this  ana- 
logy, the  far  greater  obstacles  which  the 
collectors  of  the  Alexandrine  museum 
and  library  must  have  had  to  overcome, 
when  they  began  their  work.  No  one 


| could  do  it,  except  a practised  literary 
man  such  as  Demetrius  Phalereus: 
nor  even  he,  except  by  finding  out  the 
best  BISS.,  and  causing  special  copies 
to  be  made  for  the  use  ot  the  library. 
Respecting  the  extent  and  facility  of 
lxjoK-diffusiou  in  the  Roman  world, 
information  will  be  found  in  the  lato 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis's  Enquiry 
into  the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman 
History , vol.  i.  p.  190,  seqq. ; also,  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  worn  of  Adolf 
Schmidt,  Gtschi elite  dcr  Denk-  und  Glau- 
bens-Freiheit  im  ersten  Jahrhundrrte 
der  Kaiser-herrschaft , Berlin,  1847 ; 
lastly,  in  a valuable  review  of  Adolf 
Schmidt’s  work  by  Sir  George  Lewis 
himself,  in  Fraser’s  Magazine  for  April, 
1802,  pp.  432-439.  Adolf  Schmidt 
represents  the  multiplication  and 
cheapness  of  books  in  that  day  as 
something  hardly  inferior  to  what  it  is 
now — citing  many  authorities  for  this 
opinion.  Sir  G.  Lewis  has  shown,  in 
my  judgment  most  satisfactorily,  that 
these  authorities  are  insufficient,  and 
that  the  opinion  is  incorrect : this 
might  have  Ixhju  shown  even  more  fully, 
if  the  review  had  been  lengthened.  I 
perfectly  agree  with  Sir  G.  Lewis  on 
! the  main  question  : yet  I think  ho 
\ narrows  the  case  on  his  own  side  too 
much,  and  that  the  number  of  copies 
of  such  authors  ns  Virgil  and  Horace, 
1 in  circulation  atone  time,  cannot  have 
been  so  small  as  lie  imagines. 
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knowledge.1  This  is  highly  probable:  such  universality  of 
literary  interest  was  adapted  to  the  mixed  and  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  Alexandrine  population.  But  Demetrius 
was  a Greek,  born  about  the  time  of  Plato’s  death  (347  B.c.), 
and  identified  with  the  political,  rhetorical,  dramatic,  lite- 
rary, and  philosophical,  activity  of  Athens,  in  which  he  had 
himself  taken  a prominent  part.  To  collect  the  memo- 
rials of  Greek  literature  would  be  his  first  object,  more 
especially  such  as  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  possessed  in 
their  libraries.  Without  doubt  he  would  procure  the  works 
of  Homer  and  the  other  distinguished  poets,  epic,  lyric,  and 
dramatic,  as  well  as  the  rhetors,  orators,  &c.  He  probably 
would  not  leave  out  the  works  of  the  viri  Sokratici  (Anti- 
sthenes,  Aristippus,  iEschines,  &c.)  and  the  other  philosophers 
(Demokritus,  Anaxagoras,  Parmenides,  &c.).  But  there  are 
two  authors,  whose  compositions  he  would  most  certainly  take 
pains  to  obtain — Plato  and  Aristotle.  These  were  the  two 
commanding  names  of  Grecian  philosophy  in  that  day  : the 
founders  of  the  two  schools  existing  in  Athens,  upon  the  model 
of  which  the  Alexandrine  Museum  was  to  bo  constituted. 

Among  ‘all  the  books  which  would  pass  over  to  Alexandria 
as  the  earliest  stock  of  the  new  library,  I know  ceruinty 
nothing  upon  which  we  can  reckon  more  certainly  «o*i  ^ 
than  upon  the  works  of  Plato.”  For  they  were  Amotie 


1 Josephus,  Antiquit.  xii.  2,  1.  Arp 
fi-fp-pioi  6 QaKrjpfvs,  tr  $y  4nl  ray 
0i/3\io07]Kuy  rov  fiatr i\4us,  trirov Sdfay, 
tl  Hvyarbv  tty,  * dyra  rd  yard  r^y 
olKov/xtypy  (Tvydyciv  icai  awto- 

vovpfyos,  *tn  vov  fiSvov  &kov<tu€ 
<tt  ovSt/s  &£ioy  ^ rjtiu  rp  fiacrt\t  ws 
vpocupiau,  pd\iffra  ydp  -wfp\  r V <rvA- 
Koy^y  tobv  fiifiK'icoy  «fx*  <pt\OKd\us, 
<rvvriy*ovl{*To. 

What  Josephus  affirms  hero,  I ap- 
rchond  to  be  perfectly  true ; though 
e goes  on  to  state  much  that  is 
fabulous  and  apocryphal,  respecting 
the  incidents  whicli  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Josephus  is  also 
mistaken  in  connecting  Demetrius 
Phalcreus  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
Demetrius  Plinlereu*  was  disgraced, 
and  died  shortly  after  that  prince’s 
aooession.  His  time  of  influence  was 


under  Ptolemy  Soter. 

Respecting  the  part  taken  by  De- 
metrius Fhalereus  in  the  first  getting 
up  of  the  Alexandrine  Museum,  see 
Valekenaer,  Dissertat.  De  Aristobulo 
Judaico,  p.  52-57 ; Ritsohl,  Die  Alex- 
andria Biblioth.  p.  17, 18;  Parthey,  Das 
Alexandrinische  Museum,  p.  70, 71  se<j. 

■ Stahr,  in  the  second  j»art  of  his 
work  “ Aristotelia,”  combats  and  re- 
futes with  much  paius  the  erroneous 
supposition,  that  there  was  no  sufficient 
publication  of  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
until  after  the  time  when  Apellikon 
purchased  the  MSS.  from  the  heirs  of 
| Neleus—  t.e.  B.c.  100.  Stahr  shows 
I evidence  to  prove,  that  tho  works,  at 
least  many  of  tho  works,  of  Aristotlo 
were  known  and  studied  before  the 
year  1 00  b.c.  : that  they  were  in  the 
library  at  Alexandria,  and  that  they 
were  procured  for  that  library  by 
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w^re  lun-.ng  acquisitions  not  only  desirable,  but  also  easily  acces- 
«cqm»iiion»  sible.  The  writings  of  Aristippus  or  Demokritus — 

made  by  him  . ° . ^ . 

for  the  a-  of  Lysias  or  Isokrates — might  require  to  be  pro- 
cured  (or  good  MSS.  thereof,  fit  to  be  specially 
copied)  at  different  places  and  from  different  persons,  without 
any  security  that  the  collection,  when  purchased,  would  be 
either  complete  or  altogether  genuine.  But  the  manuscripts 
of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle  were  preserved  in  their  respective 
schools  at  Athens,  the  Academic  and  Peripatetic : " a collec- 
tion complete  ns  well  ns  verifiable.  Demetrius  could  obtain 
permission,  from  Theophrastus  in  the  Peripatetic  school,  from 
Polemon  or  Ivrantor  in  the  Academic  school,  to  have  these 
MSS.  copied  for  him  by  careful  and  expert  hands.  The  cost 
of  such  copying  must  doubtless  have  been  considerable; 
amounting  to  a sum  which  few  private  individuals  would  have 
been  either  able  or  willing  to  disburse.  But  the  treasures 
of  Ptolemy  were  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose and 


Demetrius  Plialercus.  Stalir  says,  p. 
59,  44  Is  it  indeed  credible — is  it  even 
conceivable  — that  Demetrius,  who  re- 
commended cs|»eciftlly  to  his  regal 
friend  Ptolemy  the  study  of  the  poli- 
tical works  of  tho  philor*  j there — that 
Demetrius,  the  friend  both  of  tho 
Aristotelian  philosophy  and  of  Theo- 
phrastus, should  have  left  tho  works  of 
the  two  great  Peripatetic  philosophers 
out  of  his  consideration  ? May  we  not 
rather  be  sure,  that  he  would  take  care 
to  secure  their  works,  before  all  others, 
for  his  nascent  library — if  indeed  he 
did  not  bring  them  with  him  when  he 
came  to  Alexandria?"  The  question 
here  put  byStahr  (and  farther  insisted 
on  by  Knvnisson,  Essai  sur  la  Meta- 
physiquc  d’Aristote,  Introd.  p.  14  is  j 
very  pertinent:  and  I put  tho  like  , 
question,  with  slight  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, rcsjrecting  the  works  of 
Plato.  Demetrius  Phalereua  was  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Xenokrates,  as 
well  as  of  Theophrastus. 

n Iti  respect  to  the  Peripatetic 
school,  this  is  true  only  during  the  life- 
time of  Theophrastus,  who  died  287 
B.o.  1 have  already  mentioned  that 
after  the  death  of  Theophrastus,  the 
MSS.  were  withdmwn  from  Athens. 
But  all  the  operations  of  Demetrius 
Plialercus  were  carried  on  during  the 


lifetime  of  Theophrastus;  much  of 
, them,  probably,  in  concert  with  Theo- 
phrastus, whose  friend  and  pupil  ho 
was.  The  death  of  Theophrastus,  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  the  dis- 
credit aud  subsequent  death  of  Deme- 
trius aro  separated  only  by  an  interval 
i of  two  or  three  years. 

° We  find  interesting  information, 
in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  respecting  the 
librarii  or  copyists  whom  he  had  in  his 
service ; and  the  still  more  numerous 
and  effective  band  of  librarii  and 
ntuujnnuUv  (slaves,  mostly  home-bom  J 
whom  his  friend  Atticus  possessed  and 
trained  (Cornel.  Nepoe,  Vit.  Attici, 
c.  13).  See  Epist.  ad  Attic,  xii.  0; 
xiii.  21-44;  v.  12  seq. 

It  ap]>car&  tlrnt  many  of  the  com- 
positions of  Cicero  were  copied,  pre- 
pared for  publication,  and  published, 
t>y  the  librarii  of  Atticus : who,  in  tho 
case  of  the  Academica,  incurred  a loss, 
because  Cicero— after  having  given  out 
the  work  to  be  copied  and  published,  and 
after  progress  had  been  made  in  doing 
this— thought  fit  to  alter  materially 
both  the  form  and  the  speakers  intro- 
duced (xiii.  13).  In  regard  to  the  Ora- 
tion pro  Lignrio,  Atticus  sold  it  well,  and 
brought  himself  home  (M  Ligariannm 
prwclure  vendidisti:  poetlme,  quicquid 
soripsem,  tibi  prroconium  deferam,”  xiii. 
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when  he  once  conceived  the  project  of  founding  a Museum 
in  his  new  capital,  a large  outlay,  incurred  for  transcribing 
from  the  best  MSS.  a complete  and  authentic  collection  of 
the  works  of  illustrious  authors,  was  not  likely  to  deter  him. 
We  know  from  other  anecdotes,*  what  vast  sums  the  third 


12).  Cicero  compares  the  relation  of 
Atticua  towards  himself,  with  that  of 
Hermodorus  towards  Plato,  os  expressed 
in  the  Greek  verse,  \6yotmy  'Epp.6Swpos 
dpLTropiVt  rat,  xiii.  21. 

Private  friends,  such  as  Balbus  and 
Ccerellia  (xiii.  21),  considered  it  a pri- 
vilege to  be  allowed  to  take  copies  of 
Ills  compositions  at  their  own  cost,  . 
through  librarii  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Au<l  we  find  Galen  enumerating 
this  among  the  noble  and  dignified 
ways  for  an  opulent  man  to  expend 
money,  in  a remarkable  postage,  /3 A«V« 
yap  or€  ovSi  irpbs  rd  Ka\ a ru>y  tpytav  \ 
&a*avri<Tai  r oApuvra,  &if$Aioey 

itv^v  pri?>h  KaraffK^v^v  Kal  twp  ypa*f>6v- 
r«v  &tncr)<Tiv%  IfTot  y « #li  rdxos 
tniptiwy,  f)  « is  ko\S)v  iucpl&eiav,  &<rirfp 
oi»8i  rwv  iiyayivu<nc6yTa»y  6p0u>s.  (De 

CognoecendisCurandisquo  Auimi  Mor- 
bis,  t.  v.  p.  48,  Kiihn.) 

p Galen,  Comm.  ad.  Hippokrat.  *E»»- 
Sq/dar,  vol.  xvii.  p.  600,  607,  ed.  Kiihn. 

Lykurgus,  the  contemporary  of  De- 
mosthenes as  an  orator,  conspicuous  for 
many  years  in  the  civil  and  financial 
administration  of  Athens,  caused  a law 
to  be  passed,  enacting  that  an  official 
MS.  should  be  made  of  the  plays  of 
ABscliylus,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides. 
No  (xirmission  was  granted  to  represent 
any  of  tbese  dramas  at  the  Dionysiac  1 
festival,  except  upon  condition  that  , 
the  applicant  and  the  actors  whom  he  ! 
employed,  should  compare  the  MS.  on 
which  they  intended  to  proceed,  with  j 
the  official  MS.  in  the  hands  of  the  ! 
official  secretary.  The  purpose  was  to 
prevent  arbitrary  amendments  or  omis- 
sions in  these  plays,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  inroKplrai. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  borrowed  from 
the  Athenians  these  public  and  official 
MSS.  of  Aeschylus,  Sophokles,  and 
Euripides— on  the  pica  that  he  wished 
to  have  exact  copies  of  them  taken  at 
Alexandria,  and  under  engagement  to 
restore  them  as  soon  as  this  was  done. 
He  deposited  with  them  the  prodigious 
sum  of  fifteen  talents,  as  a guarantee 
for  the  faithful  restitution.  When  he 


got  the  MSS.  at  Alexandria,  he  caused 
copies  of  them  to  be  taken  on  the  finest 
paper.  He  then  sent  these  copies  to 
Athens,  keeping  the  originals  for  the 
Alexandrine  library ; desiring  the 
Athenians  to  retain  the  deposit  of 
fifteen  talents  for  themselves.  Ptolemy 
Euerget**s  here  jays,  not  merely  the 
cost  of  the  finest  copying,  but  fifteen 
talents  besides,  for  the  possession  of 
official  MSS.  of  the  three  great  Athe- 
nian tragedians ; whose  works  in  other 
manuscripts  must  have  been  iu  the 
library  long  before. 

Respecting  these  official  MSS.  of 
the  three  great  tragedians,  prepared 
during  the  administration  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  rhetor  Lykurgus, 
see  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator  p.  841, 
also  Bocckh,  Gnocs  Tragced.  Principal, 
pp.  13-15.  Hie  time  when  Lykurgus 
caused  this  to  be  done,  must  have  been 
nearly  coincident  with  the  decease  of 
Plato,  347  b.c.  See  Boeckh,  Staats- 
haushaltung  der  Athener,  vol.  i.  p. 
468,  ii.  p.  244  ; Welcker,  Griech.  Trag. 
iii.  p.  908 ; Korn.  De  Publico  jEschyli, 
Ac.  Exemplari,  Lykurgo  Auctorc  con- 
fccto,  p.  6-9,  Bonn,  1863. 

In  the  passage  cited  above  from 
Galen,  wo  are  farther  informed,  that 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  caused  inquiries 
to  be  made,  from  the  masters  of  all 
vessels  which  came  to  Alexandria, 
whether  there  were  any  MSS.  on 
board:  if  there  were,  the  MSS.  were 
brought  to  the  libmry,  carefully  copied 
out,  and  the  copies  given  to  the  owners : 
the  original  MSS.  Kang  retained  in  the 
library,  and  registered  in  a separate 
compartment,  under  the  general  head 
of  Td  4k  wAotuy,  and  with  the  name  of 
the  person  from  whom  the  acquisition 
liad  been  made,  annexed.  Compare 
Wolf,  Prolegg.  ad  Homeram,  p.  clxxv. 
Tbese  statements  tend  to  show  the 
care  taken  by  the  Alexandrine  libra- 
rians, not  only  to  acquire  the  best 
MSS.,  but  also  to  keep  good  MSS. 
apart  from  lad,  and  to  record  the  per- 
son and  the  nuarter  from  which  each 
acquisition  hiui  been  made. 
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Ptolemy  spent,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  securing  better  and 
more  authoritative  MSS.  of  works  which  the  Alexandrine 
library  already  possessed. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Demetrius  could  obtain  permission, 
if  he  asked  it,  from  the  Scholarchs,  to  have  such 

Incurred  by  iho  _ m . 

ptoiemte*  for  copies  made,  lo  them  the  operation  was  at  once 

procuring  * . 4 

good  mss.  complimentary  and  lucrative ; while  among  the 
Athenian  philosophers  generally,  the  name  of  Demetrius  was 
acceptable,  from  the  favour  which  he  had  shown  to  them  during 
his  season  of  political  power — and  that  of  Ptolemy  popular 
from  his  liberalities.  Or  if  we  even  suppose  that  Demetrius, 
instead  of  obtaining  copies  of  the  Plutonic  MSS.  from  the 
school,  purchased  copies  from  private  persons  or  booksellers  (as 
he  must  have  purchased  the  works  of  Demokritus  and  others) 
— he  could,  at  any  rate,  assure  himself  of  the  authenticity  of 
what  he  purchased,  by  information  from  the  Scholarcli. 

My  purpose,  in  thus  calling  attention  to  the  Platonic  school 
and  the  Alexandrine  Museum,  is  to  show  that  the 
asar  of  chance  for  preservation  of  Plato’s  works  complete 
p»mi by*-  and  genuine  after  his  decease,  was  unusually  favour- 

Aristo-  ° . . ' 

phMWAb  able.  I think  that  they  existed  complete  and 

trust  worthy.  . 1 

genuine  in  the  Alexandrine  Museum  before  the 
time  of  Kallimachus,  and,  of  course,  during  that  of  Aristo- 
phanes. If  there  were  in  the  Museum  any  other  works  ob- 
tained from  private  vendors  and  professing  to  be  Platonic, 
Kallimachus  and  Aristophanes  had  the  means  of  distinguish- 
ing these  from  such  as  the  Platonic  school  had  furnished  and 
could  authenticate,  and  motive  enough  for  keeping  them 
apart  from  the  certified  Platonic  catalogue.  Whether  there 
existed  any  spurious  works  of  this  sort  in  the  Museum,  Dio- 
genes Laertius  does  not  tell  us ; nor,  unfortunately,  does  he 
set  forth  the  full  list  of  those  which  Aristophanes,  recognising 
as  Platonic,  distributed  either  in  triplets  or  iu  units.  Diogenes 
mentions  only  the  principle  of  distribution  adopted,  and  a select 
portion  of  the  compositions  distributed.  But  as  far  as  his 
positive  information  goes,  I hold  it  to  be  perfectly  worthy  of 
trust.  I consider  that  all  the  compositions  recognised  by 
Aristophanes  as  works  of  Plato  are  unquestionably  such ; and 
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that  his  testimony  greatly  strengthens  our  assurance  for  the 
received  catalogue,  in  many  of  those  items  which  have  been 
most  contested  by  critics,  upon  supposed  internal  grounds. 
Aristophanes  authenticates,  among  others,  not  merely  the 
Leges,  but  also  the  Epinomis,  the  Minos,  and  the  Epistolre. 

There  is  another  point  also  which  I conceive  to  be  proved 
by  what  we  hear  about  Aristophanes.  He  (or  Kallimachus 
before  him)  introduced  a new  order  or  distribution  No  cat„)nlcll 
of  his  own — the  Trilogies — founded  on  the  analogy  oni«rXor’he 
of  the  dramatic  Didaskalies.  This  shows  that  the  '^‘e*cWbea 
Platonic  dialogues  were  not  received  into  the  library  b™Su>- 
in  any  canonical  or  exclusive  order  of  their  own,  or  pb““' 
in  any  interdependance  as  first,  second,  third,  &c.,  essential 
to  render  them  intelligible  as  a system.  Had  there  been  any 
such  order,  Kallimachus  and  Aristophanes  would  no  more 
have  altered  it,  than  they  would  have  transposed  the  order 
of  the  books  in  the  Republic  and  Leges.  The  importance  of 
what  is  here  observed  will  appear  presently,  when  we  touch 
upon  the  theory  of  Schleiermaeher. 

The  distributive  arrangement,  proposed  or  sanctioned  by 
Aristophanes,  applied  (as  I have  already  remarked) 

, r ...  , , , , . ...  , Other  llbra- 

to  the  matenaLs  m the  Alexandrine  library  only.  ri«  and  liter- 

, - . . . * ary  centres, 

But  this  library,  though  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  fc**uieSAie*- 

• J i ° i i « . rA  . I.  andrta.  In 

portion,  was  not  the  whole,  ol  the  Grecian  literary  *bkb  spurf* 

r rn,  1 . oua  Platonic 

aggregate.  .There  were  other  great  regal  libraries 
(such  as  those  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  the 
Seleukid  kings q)  commenced  after  the  Alexandrine  library 


*»  The  library  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  or  of  his  predecessor,  is  men- 
tioned hy  Suidas,  E v<popiojy.  Eupho- 
rion  was  librarian  of  it,  seemingly 
about  230-2*20  b.c.  See  Clinton,  Fust. 
Hell.  u.c.  221. 

Galen  states  Comm,  in  Hippok.  Do 
Nat.  Horn.  vol.  xv.  d.  105,  Kuhn> 
that  the  forgeries  of  books,  and  the 
practice  of  tendering  books  for  sale 
tinder  the  false  names  of  celebrated 
authors,  did  not  commence  until  the 
time  when  the  competition  between 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  the  kings  of 
IVrgamus  for  their  respective  libraries 
became  vehement.  If  this  be  ad- 


mitted, there  could  have  been  no 
forgeries  tendered  at  Alexandria  until 
after  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Eucrgetes  (u.o.  247-222):  for  the 
competition  from  Pergamus  could 
haruly  have  commenced  earlier  than 
230  b.c.  In  the  times  of  Sotcr  and 
Philadelphia},  there  would  he  no  such 
forgeries  tendered.  I do  not  doubt  that 
such  forgeries  were  sometimes  success- 
fully passed  off:  hut  I think  Galen 
does  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the 
practice  (mentioned  hy  himself)  at  the 
Alexandrine  library,  to  keep  faithful 
record  of  the  person  and  quarter  from 
whence  each  book  had  been  acquired. 
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had  already  attained  importance,  and  intended  to  rival  it: 
there  was  also  an  active  literary  and  philosopliising  class,  in 
various  Grecian  cities,  of  which  Athens  was  the  foremost,  but 
in  which  Rhodes,  Kvrene,  and  several  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
Kilikia,  and  Syria,  were  included : ultimately,  the  cultivated 
classes  at  Rome,  and  the  Western  Hellenic  city  of  Massalia, 
became  comprised  in  the  number.  Among  this  widespread 
literary  public,  there  were  persons  who  neither  knew  nor  exa- 
mined the  Platonic  school  or  the  Alexandrine  library,  nor 
investigated  what  title  either  of  them  had  to  furnish  a cer- 
tificate authenticating  the  genuine  works  of  Plato.  It  is  not 
certain  that  even  the  great  library  at  Pergamus,  begun  nearly 
half  a century  after  that  of  Alexandria,  had  any  such  initia- 
tory agent  as  Demetrius  Phalereus,  able  as  well  as  willing  to 
go  to  the  fountain-head  of  Platonism  at  Athens : nor  could 
the  kings  of  Pergamus  claim  aid  from  Alexandria,  with  which 
they  were  in  hostile  rivalry,  and  from  which  they  were  even 
forbidden  (so  we  hear)  to  purchase  papyrus.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  quite  possible  that  spurious  Platonic 
writings,  though  they  obtained  no  recognition  in  the  Alex- 
andrine library,  might  obtain  more  or  less  recognition  else- 
where, and  pass  under  the  name  of  Plato.  To  a certain 
extent,  such  was  the  case.  There  existed  some  spurious 
dialogues  at  the  time  when  Thrasyllus  afterwards  formed  his 
arrangement. 

Moreover  the  distribution  made  by  Aristophanes  of  the 
Platonic  dialogues  into  Trilogies,  and  the  order  of 
Art* ' priority  which  he  established  among  them,  was  by 
propowd  dif-  no  means  universally  accepted.  Some  rejected  alto- 

ferent  ar-  . 4 , 

TSTpul*  gether  the  dramatic  analogy  of  Trilogies  as  a prin- 
a^cdi*.  ciple  of  distribution.  They  arranged  the  dialogues 
into  three  classes : r 1.  The  Direct,  or  purely  dra- 
matic. 2.  The  Indirect,  or  narrative  (diegematic).  3.  The 
Mixed — partly  one,  partly  the  other.  Respecting  the  order 

r Diog.  L.  iii.  49.  Schdne,  in  his  , probable,  that  Plato  preferred  one 
commentary  on  the  Protagoras  (pp.  8-  method  to  the  other  at  different 
12)  lays  iiartieulnr  stress  on  this  divi-  periods  of  life:  that  all  of  one  sort, 
gion  into  the  direct  or  dramatic,  and  and  all  of  the  other  sort,  come  near 
indirect  or  diegematic.  He  thinks  it  together  in  time. 
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of  priority,  wo  read  that  while  Aristophanes  placed  the 
Republic  first,  there  were  eight  other  arrangements,  each 
recognising  a different  dialogue  as  first  in  order ; these  eight 
were,  Alkibiades  I.,  Theages,  Euthyphron,  Ivleitophon,Timfeus, 
Phsedrus,  Theaetetns,  Apology.  More  than  one  arrange- 
ment began  with  the  Apology,  Some  even  selected  the 
Epistolm  as  the  proper  commencement  for  studying  Plato’s 
works.’ 

We  hear  with  surprise  that  the  distinguished  Stoic  phi- 
losopher at  Athens,  Pantetius,  rejected  the  Phsodon  mutUm,  the 
as  not  being  the  work  of  Plato.1  It  appears  that  he  sid’emi  the 
did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  be  ^urtoue— 
that  he  profoundly  admired  Plato ; accordingly,  he  kn»w»  **- 
thought  it  unworthy  of  so  great  a philosopher  to  ^ 

waste  so  much  logical  subtlety,  poetical  metaphor, 
and  fable,  in  support  of  such  a conclusion.  Probably  Founde. 
he  was  also  guided,  in  part,  by  one  singularity  in  the 
Phsedon:  it  is  the  only  dialogue  wherein  Plato  mentions 


• Diog.  L.  iii.  62.  Albinus,  E iVa- 
yaty^,  c.  4,  in  K.  F.  Hermann's  Ap- 
pendix Platonica,  p.  149. 

1 See  the  Epigram  out  of  the  Antho- 
logy, and  the  extract  from  the  Scholia 
on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  cited  by 
Wyttenbach  in  his  note  on  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Pluedon.  A more  im- 
portant passage  (which  he  has  not 
cited  from  the  Scholia  on  Aristotle, 
is,  that  of  Asklepius  on  the  Meta- 
physica,  p.  991  ; ScholiA,  ed.  Brandis, 
p.  576,  a.  38.  *Ori  rov  TlAdruyis  i<rnr 
& 4>ai5a>y,  cratptos  6 ’Apurror^Afjs  SrjA o? 
— Wavainos  ydp  rts  voBtvaai 

rbv  Zidkoyov.  lirciSi)  ydp  (A tytv  the u 
Oyrjr^y  ifioiAero  avyica- 

Taunrdaai  rbu  XlAdrooya’  Jxtl  oZv  iv  TfjS 
QalSwvi  <ra<pus  dvaBayarlfai  (Plato)  rrjy 
AoyiK^v  rovrov  x^Plv  hdOtwrt 

rby  ZtdAoyoy.  Wyttenbach  vainly  en- 
deavours to  elude  the  force  of  the  pas- 
sages cited  by  himself,  and  to  make  out 
that  the  witnesses  did  not  mean  to  assert 
that  Pantetius  had  declared  the  Phcodon 
to  be  spurious.  One  of  the  reasons  urged 
by  Wyttenbach  is — 44  Nec  illud  negli- 
gendum,  quod  dicitur  Ovb  Uavairiov 
nyb<s,  h Patuetio  quodam,  neque  per  con- 
temptum  dici  potuisee  neque  a Syriano 


neque  ab  hoc  anonymo ; quorum  neuter 
eh  fuit  doctrinal  inopih,  ut  Punic  tii 
Is udes  et  prrostautiam  ignomret.”  But 
in  the  Scholion  of  Asklepius  on  tho 
Metaphysics  (which  passage  was  not 
before  Wyttenbach),  we  find  the  very 
same  expression  Uavalnis  nr,  and 
plainly  used  per  contemptum : for 

Asklepius  probably  considered  it  a 
manifestation  of  virtuous  feeling  to 
describe,  in  contemptuous  language,  a 
philosopher  who  dia  not  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  tho  soul.  We  have 
only  to  read  the  still  harsher  and 
more  contemptuous  language  which 
he  employs  towards  the  Manicheans, 
in  another  Scholion,  p.  666,  b.  5, 
Brandis. 

Favorinns  said  (Diog.  iii.  37)  that 
when  Plato  read  uloud  the  Phrodon, 
Aristotle  was  tho  only  person  present 
who  remained  to  the  end : all  the 
other  hearers  went  away  in  the  middle. 
I have  no  faith  in  this  anecdote:  I 
consider  it,  like  so  many  others  in 
Diogenes,  as  a myth:  but  the  inven- 
tion of  it  indicates,  that  there  were 
many  persons  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  Phsedon,  taking  at  the  bottom 
the  same  view  as  Pansetius. 
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himself  in  the  third  person.”  If  Panmtius  was  predisposed, 
on  other  grounds,  to  consider  the  dialogue  as  unworthy  of 
Plato,  he  might  be  induced  to  lay  stress  upon  such  a sin- 
gularity, as  showing  that  the  author  of  the  dialogue  must  be 
some  person  other  than  Plato.  Panretius  evidently  took  no 
pains  to  examine  tho  external  attestations  of  the  dialogue, 
which  he  would  have  found  to  be  attested  both  by  Aristotle 
and  by  Knllimaehus  as  the  work  of  Plato.  Moreover,  what- 
ever any  one  may  think  of  the  cogency  of  tho  reasoning — the 
beauty  of  Platonic  handling  and  expression  is  manifest 
throughout  the  dialogue.  This  verdict  of  Panne ti  us  is  the 
earliest  example  handed  down  to  us  of  a Platonic  dialogue 
disallowed  on  internal  grounds — that  is,  because  it  appeared 
to  the  critic  unworthy  of  Plato : and  it  is  certainly  among  the 
most  unfortunate  examples. 

But  the  most  elaborate  classification  of  the  Platonic  works 
classification  was  that  made  bv  Thrasyllus,  in  the  days  of  Au- 
works  by  the  nmgtug  0r  Tiberius,  near  to,  or  shortly  after,  the 

rhetor  l'hra-  ° J # 

qriitM-dm-  Christian  era:  a rhetor  of  much  reputation,  con- 

tnatlc  pbllo-  # 1 

Bophicai.  suited  and  selected  as  travelling  companion  by  the 
Emperor  Augustus.* 

Thrasyllus  adopted  two  different  distributions  of  the  Pla- 
tonic works:  one  was  dramatic,  the  other  philosophical.  The 
two  were  founded  on  perfectly  distinct  principles,  and  had  no 
inherent  connection  with  each  other;  but  Thrasyllus  com- 
bined them  together,  and  noted,  in  regard  to  each  dialogue, 
its  place  in  the  one  classification  as  well  as  in  tho  other. 

One  of  these  distributions  was  into  Tetralogies,  or  groups  of 
()  four  each.  Tliis  was  in  substitution  for  the  Trilogies 
y'nfipic-  introduced  by  Aristophanes  or  by  Kallimachus,  and 
was  founded  upon  the  same  dramatic  analogy : the 
dramas,  which  contended  for  the  prize  at  the  Dionysiac  festi- 
vals, having  been  sometimes  exhibited  in  batches  of  three,  or 


“ Plato,  Pha>don,  p.  59.  Plato  is 
named  alao  in  the  Apology:  but  this 
is  n report,  more  or  less  exact,  of  the 
real  defence  of  Sokrates. 

* Diog.  L.  iii.56;  Themistius,  Orat. 
viii.  { YUvTirijpiKbs f p.  108  B. 


It  nppears  that  this  classification  by 
Thrasyllus  was  approved,  or  jointly 
const  ructed,  by  his  contoinj>omry  l)cr- 
kyllides.  (Albinus,  f.lffayoayh,  c.  4, 
p.  149,  in  K.  F.  Hermann’s  Appendix 
rintonicn.) 
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Trilogies — sometimes  in  batches  of  four,  or  Tetralogies,  three 
tragedies,  along  with  a satirical  piece  as  accompaniment. 
Because  the  dramatic  writer  brought  forth  four  pieces  at  a 
birth,  it  was  assumed  as  likely  that  Plato  would  publish  four 
dialogues  all  at  once.  Without  departing  from  this  dramatic 
analogy,  which  seems  to  have  been  consecrated  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Alexandrine  Grammatici,  Thrasyllus  gained  two 
advantages.  First,  he  included  all  the  Platonic  compo- 
sitions, whereas  Aristophanes,  in  his  Trilogies,  had  included 
only  a part,  and  had  left  the  rest  not  grouped.  Thrasyllus 
included  all  the  Platonic  compositions,  thirty-six  in  number, 
reckoning  the  Republic,  the  Leges,  and  the  Epistolic  in  bulk, 
each  as  one — in  nine  Tetralogies  or  groups  of  four  each. 
Secondly,  he  constituted  his  first  tetralogy  in  an  impressive 
and  appropriate  m'anner  — Euthyphron,  Apology,  Kriton, 
Phffidon — four  compositions  really  resembling  a dramatic; 
tetralogy,  and  bound  together  by  their  common  bearing,  on 
the  last  scenes  of  the  life  of  a pliilosopher.y  In  Euthyphron, 
Sokrates  appears  as  having  been  just  indicted  and  as  thinking 
on  his  defence ; in  the  Apology,  he  makes  his  defence ; in 
the  Kriton,  he  appears  as  sentenced  by  the  legal  tribunal,  yet 
refusing  to  evade  the  sentence  by  escaping  from  his  prison ; 
in  the  Phsedon,  we  have  the  last  dying  scene  and  conver- 
sation. None  of  the  other  tetralogies  present  an  equal  bond 


y Diog.  L.  iii.  57.  rpdrrrjy  p.\v  oZv 

T€Tpa\oylav  riO^ai  koiv^v  irrSdetriy 

iXouffay'  irapaS«T(cu  ydp  flovAf rat  Hirotos 
hy  cty  6 rov  <ptAo<r6<pov  filos.  Albinus,  1 
Introduct.  ad  Plat.  c.  4,  p.  149,  in  K.  F. 
Hermann's  Append.  Platon. 

Thrasyllus  appears  to  have  con-  j 
sidcred  the  Republic  na  ten  dialogues, 
and  tho  Leges  as  twelve,  each  book  (of 
Republic  and  of  Leges)  constituting  I 
a separate  dialogue,  so  that  he  made 
the  Platonic  works  fifty-six  in  all. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  his  tetralogies 
he  reckoned  them  only  as  thirty-six — 
nine  groups. 

The  author  of  tho  Prolegomena 
rris  TlA&ratyos  QtAocrotpias  in  Her- 
mann's Append.  Platon,  p.  218-219, 
gives  the  same  account  of  the  tetra- 
logies, and  of  the  connecting  bond 
which  united  tho  four  members  of  the 


first  tctralogical  group;  but  ho  con- 
demns altogether  tho  principle  of  tho 
tetralogical  division.  He  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  Thrasyllus.  IIo 
lived  after  Proklus  (p.  218),  that  is 
after  480  a.d. 

The  argument  urged  by  Wyttenbach 
and  others — that  Varro  must  have  con- 
sidered the  Phsodon  as  fourth  in  the 
order  of  the  Platonic  compositions — an 
argument  founded  on  a passage  in 
Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  37,  which  refers  to 
the  Phffidon  under  the  words  Plato 
in  quarto — this  argument  becomes  in- 
applicable in  the  text  as  given  by 
O.  Muller — not  Varro  in  quarto  hut 
Varro  in  quattnor  flumi mints,  &c. 
Mullach  (Dcuioeriti  Frag.  p.  98)  has 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  impugn  Muller’s 
text,  and  to  uphold  the  word  quarto 
with  the  inference  resting  uj>on  it. 
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of  connection  between  their  constituent  items ; but  the  first 
tetralogy  was  probably  intended  to  recommend  the  rest,  and 
to  justify  the  system. 

In  the  other  distribution  made  by  Thrasyllus,*  Plato 
phtimopbic#]  wiis  regarded  not  as  a quasi-dramatist,  but  as  a 
KSEfc  philosopher.  The  dialogues  were  classified  with 
uuk>giie»of  reference  partly  to  their  method  and  spirit,  partly  to 
kxpMiuon.  tjjeir  subject  His  highest  generic  distinction  was 
into: — 1.  Dialogues  of  Investigation  or  Search.  2.  Dialogues 
of  Exposition  or  Construction.  The  Dialogues  of  Investigation 
he  subdivided  into  two  classes : — 1.  Gymnastic.  2.  Agonistic. 
These  were  again  subdivided,  each  into  two  sub-classes ; the 
Gymnastic,  into  1.  Obstetric.  2.  Peirastie.  The  Agonistic 
into  1.  Probative.  2.  Iiefutative.  Again,  the  Dialogues  of 
Exposition  were  divided  into  two  classes  : — 1.  Theoretical. 
2.  Practical.  Each  of  these  classes  was  divided  into  two  sub- 
classes : the  Theoretical  into  1.  Physical.  2.  Logical.  The 
Practical  into  1.  Ethical.  2.  Political. 


■ The  statement  in  Diogenes  Laer-  j 
tins,  in  his  life  of  Plato,  is  somewliat  ! 
obscure  and  equivocal ; but  I think  it 
certain  that  the  classification  which  he  j 
gives  in  iii.  41),  50,  51,  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues,  was  mode  by  Thrasyllus. 
It  is  a portion  of  the  same  systematic 
arrangement  as  that  given  somewhat 
farther  on  (iii.  56-G1 ),  which  is  ascribed 
by  name  to  Thrasyllus,  enumerating 
the  tetralogies.  Diogeues  expressly 
states  that  Thrasyllus  was  the  person 
who  annexed  to  each  dialogue  its  j 
double  denomination,  which  it  has 
since  borne  in  the  published  editions — 

E u6u<ppwv  — rtpl  6<rlov  — irtipeurriKos. 
In  the  Dialogues  of  Examination  or 
Search,  one  of  these  names  is  derived 
from  the  subject,  the  other  from  the 
method,  as  in  the  instance  of  Euthy- 
phron  just  cited : in  the  Dialogues  of 
Exposition  both  names  are  derived  j 
from  the  subject,  first  the  special,  next  ! 
the  general.  •PalS wy,  fi  ir*p\  if vXV 5* 
7)0ik6  f.  Uapuf  ri'Srjr,  f)  irtpl 
\uyin6s. 

Schleiormacher  (in  the  Einleitung 
prefixed  hi  his  translation  of  Pluto, 
p.  24)  speaks  somewhat  loosely  about 
“the  well  known  dialectical  distribu- 


tions of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  which 
Diogenes  has  preserved  without  giving 
the  name  of  the  author/’  Diogenes 
gives  only  one  such  dialectical  (or 
logical:  distribution;  and  though  he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Thru- 
syllus  in  direct  or  immediate  connec- 
tion with  it,  wo  may  clearly  see  tlint 
he  is  copying  Thrasyllus.  This  is 
well  pointed  out  in  an  acute  commen- 
tary on  Schleiermacher,  by  Yxem,  Lo- 
gos Pmtreptikoe,  Berlin,  1841,  p.  12- 
13. 

Diogenes  remarks  (iii.  50)  that  the 
distribution  of  the  dialogues  into  nar- 
rative, dramatic,  and  mixed,  is  made 
rpayiKwt  /xoAA ov  <pi  A offices.  This 

remark  would  seem  to  apply  more 
precisely  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
dialogues  into  trilogies  and  tetralogies. 
His  word  <pt\o(r6q>w5  belongs  very  justly 
to  the  logical  distribution  of  Thnu-y  J I us, 
apart  from  the  tetralogies. 

Porphyry  tells  us  that  Plotinus  did 
not  bestow  any  titles  upon  bis  own 
discourses.  The  titles  were  bestowed 
by  his  disciples ; who  did  not  always 
agree,  but  gave  different  titles  to  the 
same  discourse  (Porphyry,  Vit.  Plotin. 

4)* 
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The  following  table  exhibits  this  philosophical  classification 
of  Thrasyllus : — 

Table  I. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  PLATO 
BY  THRASYLLUS. 

I.  Dialogues  op  Investigation.  II.  Dialogues  op  Exposition. 

Starching  Dialogue*.  Guiding  Dialogue*. 

ZTp-ijTiKof.  ' t e>nyv'r  mol . 


I.  Dialogues  op  Investigation. 


Gymnnstic. 


Agonistic. 


MoifUTIKOi.  ritipCUTTIKot.  'Ev&MCTUCot.  ' A VIXTpi  VT  IKol. 

Obstetric.  Poiiastio.  Probative.  Refutative. 


Alkibiadto  I.  Charm  ides.  Protagoras.  EuthydOmus. 

Alkibiadds  II.  Menon.  Gorgins. 

Theagea.  Ion.  Hippias  I. 

LochtSs.  Euthyphron.  Hippias  H. 

Lysis. 

II.  Dialogues  op  Exposition. 


ivaiKol. 

A oyiKol. 

*H0ucof. 

i , 

noAlTIKoi. 

Physical. 

Logical. 

Ethical. 

Political, 

Timssus. 

Kratyliw. 

Apology. 

Republic. 

Sophistes. 

Kriton. 

Kritias. 

Politikus. 

Ph®don. 

Minos. 

Parmenidea. 

Phtedrua. 

Leges. 

Thestetus. 

Symposion. 

Epinomis. 

Menexonus. 

Kleitophnn. 

Epistolie. 

Philebug. 

Hipparchus. 

Rivales. 


I now  subjoin  a second  Table,  containing  the  Dramatic 
Distribution  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  with  the  Philosophical 
Distribution  combined  or  attached  to  it. 

VOL.  i.  • m 
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Table  II. 


DRAMATIC  DISTRIBUTION.  — PT-ATONIC  DIALOGUES.  AS 
ARRANGED  IN  TETRALOGIES  BY  THRA8YLLUS. 


Tetralogy  1. 

1.  Euthyphron  On  Holiness 

2.  Apology  of  Sokrates  Ethical  

8.  Kriton  On  Duty  in  Action  

4.  Pbnxion On  tlic  Soul 

2. 

1.  Kmtylus On  Rectitude  in  Naming  ... 

2.  Theajtetus On  Knowledge  

3.  Soplbstds  On  Elis  or  the  Existent 

4.  Poh'tikus On  the  Art  of  Governing  ... 

а. 

1.  Parmenides  On  Ideas 

2.  Philcbus  On  Pleasure 

3.  8yrnposion On  Good  

4.  Phipdrus  On  Love  

4. 

1.  Alkibindes  I, On  the  Nature  of  Man  

2.  AUribiadte  II On  Prayer  

3.  Hipparchus  On  the  Love  of  Gain 

4.  Ernst®  On  Philosophy  

5. 

1.  Theagds On  Philosophy  

2.  Charmides On  Temperance 

3.  Laches  On  Courage 

4.  Lysis  On  Friendship 

б. 

1.  Euthydcmus The  Disputatious  Man  

2.  Protagoras The  Sophists  

3.  Gorgiaa  On  Rhetoric  

4.  Menon  On  Virtue  


Pei  rustic  or  Testing. 
Ethical. 

Ethical. 

Ethical. 


Logical. 

Logical. 

Logical. 

Logical. 

Logical. 

Ethical. 

Ethical. 

Ethical. 


Obstetric  or  Evolving. 

Ditto. 

Ethical. 

Ethical. 


Obstetric. 

Peirastic. 

Obstetric. 

Ditto. 


Refutativc. 

Probative. 

Rcfutative. 

Peirastic. 


1.  Hippios  I.  . 

2.  Hippias  IT. 

3.  Ion  

4.  Menexenua 


1*.  Kleitophon 

2.  Republic 

3.  T imams  .... 

4.  Kritias  .... 


1.  Minos 

2.  Leges 

3.  Epinomis  

4.  Epistol®  XIII 


t. 

On  the  Beautiful Refutativc. 

On  Falsehood Ditto. 

On  the  Iliad Peirastic. 

The  Funeral  Oration Ethical. 

8. 

The  Impulsive Ethical. 

On  Justice  Political. 

On  Nature  Physical. 

Tho  Atlantid  Ethical. 


9. 


On  I aw  Political. 

On  Legislation  Ditto. 


The  Night-Assembly,  or  the  Political. 
Philosopher. 

..  ..  ..  Ethical. 
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The  second  Table,  as  it  here  stands,  is  given  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  and  is  extracted  by  him  probably  from  the  work  of 
Thrasyllus,  or  from  the  edition  of  Plato  as  published  by 
Thrasyllus.  The  reader  will  see  that  each  Platonic  com- 
position has  a place  assigned  to  it  in  two  classifications — 
1.  The  dramatic — 2.  The  philosophical — each  in  itself  dis- 
tinct and  independent  of  the  other,  but  here  blended 
together. 

We  may  indeed  say  more.  The  two  classifications  arc  not 
only  independent,  but  incongruous  and  even  re- 

rm  l n i . _ . i Incongruity 

pugnant,  the  better  of  the  two  is  only  obscurely  andrepng- 

* , . /»i  liii  ••  i I,ance  tlM 

and  impenectly  apprehended,  because  it  is  presented  twociMsiac*. 
as  an  appendage  to  the  worse.  The  dramatic  classi- 
fication, which  stands  in  the  foreground,  rests  upon  a purely 
fanciful  analogy,  determining  preference  for  the  number  four. 
If  indeed  this  objection  were  urged  against  Thrasyllus,  he 
might  probably  have  replied  that  the  group  of  four  volumes 
together  was  in  itself  convenient,  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small,  for  an  elementary  subdivision ; and  that  the  fanciful 
analogy  was  an  artifice  for  recommending  it  to  the  feelings, 
better  (after  all)  than  selection  of  another  number  by  hap- 
hazard. Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  fiction  was  one 
which  Thrasyllus  inherited  from  Aristophanes;  and  it  does 
some  honour  to  his  ability,  that  he  has  built,  upon  so  incon- 
venient a fiction,  one  tetralogy  (the  first),  really  plausible  and 
impressive.  * But  it  does  more  honour  to  his  ability  that  he 


* It  is  prolwble  that  Aristophanes, 
in  distributing  Plato  into  trilogies, 
was  really  influenced  by  the  dramatic 
form  of  the  compositions  to  put  them 
iu  a class  with  real  dramas.  But 
Thrasyllus  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
influenced  by  such  a consideration. 
He  took  the  number  four  on  its  own 
merits,  and  adopted,  as  a way  of  re- 
commending it,  the  traditional  ana- 
logy functioned  by  the  Alexandrine 
librarians. 

That  such  was  the  case,  we  may 
infer  pretty  clearly  when  we  learn, 
that  Thrasyllus  applied  the  same  dis- 
tribution (into  tetralogies)  to  the  works 
of  Demokritus,  which  were  not  dra- 
matic in  form.  (Diog.  L.  ix.  45;  Mul- 


lach.  Demo.  Frag.  p.  100-107,  who 
attempts  to  restore  the  Thrusyllean 
tetralogies.) 

The  compositions  of  Demokritus  were 
not  merely  numerous,  but  related  to 
the  greatest  diversity  of  subjects.  To 
them  Thrasyllus  could  not  apply  the 
same  logical  or  philosophical  distribu- 
tion which  he  applied  to  Plato.  He 
published,  along  with  the  works  of 
Demokritus,  a preface,  which  he  en- 
titled Ta  irpb  rrjs  &vayvd><reti)S  rur 
AtjuoKpiTov  Diog.  L.  ix.  41). 

Porphyry  tells  us,  that  when  ho 
undertook,  as  literary  executor,  the 
arrangement  and  publication  of  the 
works  of  las  deceased  master  Plotinus, 
he  found  fifty -four  discourses : which 

M 2 
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should  have  originated  the  philosophical  classification ; dis- 
tinguishing the  dialogues  by  important  attributes  truly  be- 
longing to  each,  and  conducting  the  Platonic  student  to 
points  of  view  which  ought  to  be  made  known  to  him.  This 
classification  forms  a marked  improvement  upon  every  thing 
(so  far  as  we  know)  which  preceded  it. 

That  Thrasyllus  followed  Aristophanes  in  the  principle  of 
r>r«m.tic  his  classification,  is  manifest : that  he  adopted  the 
dramatic  ground  and  principle  of  classification  (while 
i*rt!«ihy  amending  its  details),  not  because  he  was  himself 
from  Ariato*  guided  by  it,  but  because  he  found  it  already  in  use 
ph*"”'  and  sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  the  Alex- 
andrines— is  also  manifest,  because  he  himself  constructed  and 
tacked  to  it  a better  classification,  founded  upon  principles 
new  and  incongruous  with  the  dramatic.  In  all  this  we  trace 
the  established  ascendancy  of  the  Alexandrine  library  and  its 
eminent  literati.  Of  which  ascendancy  a farther  illustration 
appears,  when  we  read  in  Diogenes  Ijaertius  that 
the  Al.\.n-  editions  of  Plato  were  published,  carrying  along 
with  the  text  the  special  marks  of  annotation  ap- 
SM*  plied  by  the  Alexandrines  to  Ilomer  and  other  poets : 
drinr  criucal  the  obelus  to  indicate  a spurious  passage,  the  obelus 
with  two  dots  to  denote  a passage  which  had  been 
improperly  declared  spurious,  the  X to  signify  peculiar  locu- 
tions, the  double  X or  Diple  to  mark  important  or  characteristic 
opinions  of  Plato — and  others  in  like  manner.  A special 
price  was  paid  for  manuscripts  of  Plato  with  these  illustrative 
appendages : b which  must  have  been  applied  either  by  Alex- 

he  arranged  into  six  Enneads  or  groups  manuscripts  of  the  Platonic  works) 
of  nine  each.  He  was  induced  to  prefer  I from  Antigonus  of  Karystus  in  his 
this  distribution,  by  regard  to  the  per-  Life  of  Zeno  the  Stoic.  Now  the  date 
fection  of  the  number  six  (r«A«4nyrft).  of  Antigonus  is  placed  by  Mr.  Fynes 
He  placet!,  in  each  Ennead,  discourses  Clinton  in  B.c.  225,  before  the  death 
akin  to  each  other,  or  on  analogous  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  (soe  Fasti 
subjects  (Porphjrry,  Vit.  Plotin.  24).  j Hellen.  b.c.  225,  also  Appendix,  12.  80). 

b Diog.  L.  iii.  G5,  GO.  Kal  i Antigonus  must  thus  have  been  con- 

trn/xt'id  nva  to? j avrov  *apa-  temporary  both  with  Kallimachus  and 

riStrat , <p4p*  ical  ir*p\  rovrwv  rt  *twu-  j with  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium : he 
&o.  Ho  then  proceeds  to  enurae-  j notices  tho  marked  manuscripts  of 
rate  the  i Plato  as  something  newly  edited — 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Diogenes  {ytvtrrl  4KlSo$4vra) : and  we  may  thus 
cites  this  statement  (respecting  the  j see  that  the  work  of  critical  marking 
peculiar  critical  marks  appended  to  ! must  have  been  performed  either  by 
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andrines  themselves,  or  by  others  trained  in  their  school. 
When  Thrasyllus  set  himself  to  edit  and  re-distribute  the 
Platonic  works,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  must  have  consulted 
one  or  more  public  libraries,  either  at  Alexandria,  Athens, 
Rome,  Tarsus,  or  elsewhere.  Nowhere  else  could  he  find  all 
the  works  together.  Now  the  proceedings  ascribed  to  him 
show  that  he  attached  himself  to  the  Alexandrine  library, 
aud  to  the  authority  of  its  most  eminent  critics. 

Probably  it  was  this  same  authority  that  Thrasyllus  fol- 
lowed in  determining  which  were  the  real  works  of 
Plato,  and  in  setting  aside  pretended  works.  He 
accepted  the  collection  of  Platonic  compositions  JJ|5stoL“d 
sanctioned  by  Aristophanes  and  recognised  as  such 
in  the  Alexandrine  library.  As  far  as  our  positive  t“n'<:  w"'ta 
knowledge  goes,  it  fully  bears  out  what  is  hero  stated : all 
the  compositions  recognised  by  Aristophanes  (unfortunately 
Diogenes  does  not  give  a complete  enumeration  of  those  which 
he  recognised)  are  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  Thrasyllus. 
And  the  evidentiary  value  of  this  fact  is  so  much  the  greater, 
because  the  most  questionable  compositions  (I  mean,  those 
which  modem  critics  reject  or  even  despise)  are  expressly 
included  in  the  recognition  of  Aristophanes,  and  passed  from 
him  to  Thrasyllus — Leges,  Epinomis,  Minos,  Epistolie,  So- 
phistes,  Politikus.  Exactly  on  those  points  on  which  the 
authority  of  Thrasyllus  requires  to  be  fortified  against  modern 
objectors,  it  receives  all  the  support  which  coincidence  with 
Aristophanes  can  impart.  When  we  know  that  Thrasyllus 
adhered  to  Aristophanes  on  so  many  disputable  points  of  the 
catalogue,  we  may  infer  pretty  certainly  that  he  adhered  to 
him  in  the  remainder.  In  regard  to  the  question,  Which 
were  Plato’s  genuine  works?  it  was  perfectly  natural  that 
Thrasyllus  should  accept  the  recognition  of  the  greatest 
library  then  existing : a library,  the  written  records  of  which 


Kallimachus  and  Aristophanes  them- ' bestow  attention  upon  the  peculiarities 
selves  (one  or  both)  or  by  some  of  their  | of  the  Plutonic  text,  and  the  inaccu- 
contemporaries.  Anion);  the  titles  of  racies  of  manuscripts.  The  library 
the  lost  treatises  of  Kallimachus,  one  is  had  probably  acquirer!  several  different 
— about  the  •yAanreai  or  peculiar  phrases  manuscripts  of  tile  Platonic  ooinpo- 
of  Demokritus.  It  is  therefore  noway  sitions,  as  it  had  of  the  Iliad  aud 
improbable  that  Kallimachus  should  Odyssey,  and  of  the  Attic  tragedies. 
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could  be  traced  back  to  Demetrius  Phalerens.  He  followed 
this  external  authority:  be  did  not  take  each  dialogue  to 
pieces,  to  try  whether  it  conformed  to  a certain  internal 
standard — a “ platonisches  Gefiihl” — of  his  own. 

That  the  question  between  genuine  and  spurious  Platonic 
Ten  spurious  dialogues  was  tried  in  tho  days  of  Thrasyllus,  by  ex- 
jocied  i'y  >ii  ternal  authority  and  not  by  internal  feeling — we 

other  critics  * J . . . 

as  non  os  by  may  see  larther  by  the  way  in  winch  Diogenes 

TlirasyUiis—  J n f 

evidmc*  that  Laertius  speaks  of  the  spurious  dialogues.  “ 'The 

the**  critics  1 _ 1 e 

roikmtsi  the  following  dialogues  (he  says’)  are  declared  to  be 
Aiesafsirit'e0  slml'*ous  by  common  consent:  1.  Eryxias  or  Erasis- 
iibrsry.  tratus.  2.  Akepliali  or  Sisyphus.  3.  Demodokus. 
4.  Axiochns.  5.  Halkyon.  6.  Midon  or  Hippotroplius. 
7.  Phmakcs.  8.  Chelidon.  9.  Hebdome.  10.  Epimenides.”” 
There  was,  then,  unanimity,  so  far  as  tho  knowledge  of  Dio- 
genes Laertius  reached,  as  to  genuine  und  spurious.  All  the 
critics  whom  he  valued,  Thrasyllus  among  them,  pronounced 
the  above  ten  dialogues  to  be  spurious : all  of  them  agreed 
also  in  accepting  tho  dialogues  in  the  list  of  Thrasyllus  as 
genuine.'1  Of  course  the  ten  spurious  dialogues  must  have 
been  talked  of  by  some  persons,  or  must  have  got  footing  in 
some  editions  or  libraries,  as  real  works  of  Plato:  otherwise 
there  could  have  been  no  trial  had  or  sentence  passed  upon 
them.  But  what  Diogenes  affirms  is,  that  Thrasyllus  and  all 
the  critics  whose  opinion  he  esteemed,  concurred  in  rejecting 
them.  We  may  surely  presume  that  this  unanimity  among 
tho  critics,  both  as  to  all  that  they  accepted  and  all  that  they 
rejected,  arose  from  common  acquiescence  in  the  authority  of 
the  Alexandrine  library.”  Tho  ten  rejected  dialogues  were 
not  in  the  Alexandrine  library — or  at  least  not  among  the 
rolls  therein  recognised  as  Platonic. 


c Diog.  L.  iii.  voOfvorrai  84  rur 
BiaA6ywv  6fio\oyovfityws. 

Compare  Prolegomena  ttjs  riAaTa-rov 
4>i\o<ro(t>las,  in  Hermann's  Appendix 
Platonioa,  p.  219. 

d It  has  been  contended  by  some 
modern  critics,  that  Thrasyllus  himself 
doubted  whether  the  Hipparchus  was 
Plato's  work.  When  I consider  that 
dialogue,  I shall  show  that  there  is  no 
adctpiutc  ground  for  believing  that 


Thrasyllus  doubted  its  genuineness. 

* Diogenes  (ix.  49)  uses  the  same 
phrase  m regard  to  the  spurious  works 
ascribed  to  Deinokritus,  ra  5*  &fxo\o - 
yovpid’U's  tor iv  aWthfua.  And  I believe 
t lint  he  means  the  same  thing  by  it : that 
i the  works  alluded  to  were  not  recognised 
I in  the  Alexandrine  library  as  belonging 
to  Deinokritus,  and  were  accordingly 
excluded  from  the  tetralogies  (of  Dc- 
mokritus)  prewired  by  Thrasyllus. 
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If  Thrasyllus  and  the  others  did  not  proceed  upon  this 
evidence  in  rejecting  the  ten  dialogues,  and  did  not  Tbni5ylhw 
find  in  them  any  marks  of  time  such  as  to  exclude  JjfiXralu  * 
the  supposition  of  Platonic  authorship — they  decided  °nf 

upon  what  is  called  internal  evidence:  a critical 
sentiment,  which  satisfied  them  that  these  dialogues  no'“' 
did  not  possess  the  Platonic  character,  style,  manner,  doc- 
trines, merits,  &c.  Now  I think  it  highly  improbable  that 
Thrasyllus  could  have  proceeded  upon  any  such  sentiment. 
For  when  we  survey  the  catalogue  of  works  which  he  recog- 
nised as  genuine,  we  see  that  it  includes  the  widest  diversity 
of  style,  manner,  doctrine,  purpose,  and  merits  : that  the  dis- 
parate epithets,  which  he  justly  applies  to  discriminate  the 
various  dialogues,  cannot  be  generalised  so  as  to  leave  any 
intelligible  “ Platonic  character”  common  to  all.  Now  since 
Thrasyllus  reckoned  among  the  genuine  works  of  Plato, 
compositions  so  unlike,  and  so  unequal  in  merit,  as  the  Ke- 
publie,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Lysis,  Paimenidcs,  Symposion, 
Philebus,  Menexenus,  Leges,  Epiuomis,  Hipparchus,  Minos, 
Theages,  Epist  lae,  &c.,  not  to  mention  a composition  ob- 
viously unfinished,  such  as  the  Kritias — he  could  have  little 
scruple  in  believing  that  Plato  also  composed  the  Eryxiaa, 
Sisyphus,  Demodokus,  and  Halkyon.  These  last-mentioned 
dialogues  still  exist,  and  can  be  appreciated/  Allowing,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  are  entitled  to  assume  our  own 


f The  Axiochua,  Eryxias,  Sisyphus, 
and  Demodokus,  arc  printed  as  Apo- 
crypha annexed  to  most  editions  of 
Plato,  together  with  two  other  dia- 
logues entitled  De  Junto  anti  Do 
Virtute.  The  Halkyon  has  generally 
appeared  among  the  works  of  Lucian, 
but  K.  F.  Hermann  has  recently 
printed  it  in  his  edition  of  Plato  among 
the  Platonic  Apocrypha. 

The  Axiochus  contains  a mark  of 
time  (the  mention  of  ’ AKaSrjuIa  and 
Au/ecioy,  p.  367;,  ns  F.  A.  Wolf  has 
observed,  proving  that  it  was  not  com- 
posed until  the  Platonic  and  Peri- 
patetic schools  were  both  of  them  in 
full  establishment  at  Athens — that  is, 
certainly  after  the  death  of  Plato,  and 
probably  after  the  death  of  Aristotle. 
It  is  possible  that  Thrasyllus  may  have 


proceeded  upon  this  evidence  of  time, 
at  least  as  collateral  proof,  in  pronoun- 
cing the  dialogue  not  to  be  the  work  of 
Plato.  The  other  four  dialogues  con- 
tain no  similar  evidence  of  date. 

Favorinus  affirmed  that  Halkyon 
was  the  work  of  an  author  named 
Leon. 

Some  said  { Diog.  iii.  37)  that  Philip- 
pus  of  Opus,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Plato,  transcribed  the  Leges,  which 
were  on  waxen  tablets  (iv  xvpv),  and 
that  the  Epinomis  was  his  work  (rovrov 
kcH  tV  ’Eirti'OfdSa  <f>aalv  that.  It 
was  probably  the  work  of  Philippus 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Leges 
were  his  work — that  he  made  a fair 
anil  durable  copy  of  parts  of  it  from  the 
wax.  Thrasyllus  admitted  it  with  the 
rest  ns  Platonic. 
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sense  of  worth  as  a test  of  what  is  really  Plato’s  composition 
it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  if  these  dialogues  are  not 
worthy  of  the  author  of  Republic  and  Protagoras,  they  are  at 
least  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Leges,  Epinomis,  Hip- 
parchus, Minos,  &c.  Accordingly,  if  the  internal  sentiment 
of  Thrasyllus  did  not  lead  him  to  reject  these  last  four,  neither 
would  it  lead  him  to  reject  the  Eryxias,  Sisyphus,  and  Hal- 
kvon.  I conclude  therefore  that  if  he,  and  all  the  other  critics 
whom  Diogenes  esteemed,  agreed  in  rejecting  the  ten  dialogues 
as  spurious — their  verdict  depended  not  upon  any  internal  sen- 
timent, but  upon  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrine  library.* 

On  this  question,  then,  of  the  Canon  of  Plato’s  works  (as 
ii«iuast  comPare(l  with  the  works  of  other  contemporary 
or  a”th°r8)  recognised  by  Thrasyllus — I consider  that 
Tiiras/i-  its  claim  to  trustworthiness  is  very  high,  as  in- 

lean  Canon.  # # J © 7 

eluding  all  the  genuine  works,  and  none  but  the 
genuine  works,  of  Plato : the  following  facts  being  either 
proved,  or  fairly  presumable. 

1.  The  Canon  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrine 
library  and  its  erudite  librarians ; h whose  written  records  went 
back  to  the  days  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
within  a generation  after  the  death  of  Plato. 


* Mullueh  (Democr.  Fragm.  p.  100, 
accuses  Thrasyllus  of  an  entire  want 
of  critical  sentiment,  and  pronounces 
his  catalogue  to  be  altogether  without  , 
value  as  an  evidence  of  genuine  Pla- 
tonic works — because  Thrasyllus  ad- 
mits many  dialogues,  “ ouos  doctorum 
nostri  seculi  virorum  judicium  e libro- 
rum  Platonicorum  numcro  exemit.” 

This  observation  exactly  illustrates 
the  conclusion  which  I desire  to  bring 
out.  1 admit  tliat  Thrasyllus  had  a 
critical  sentiment  different  from  tliat  of 
the  modem  Platonic  commentators ; 
but  I believe  that  in  the  present  case  i 
he  proceeded  upon  other  evidence- 
recognition  by  the  Alexandrine  library. 
My  difference  with  Mullach  is,  tliat  I 
consider  this  recognition  (in  a question 
of  genuine  or  spurious)  as  more  trust- 
worthy evidetico  than  the  critical  senti- 
ment of  modem  literati. 

h Suekow  adopts  aud  defends  the 
opinion  here  stated — that  Thrasyllus, 


in  determining  which  were  the  genuine 
works  of  Plato  and  which  were  not 
genuine,  wns  guided  mainly  by  the 
authority  of  the  Alexandrine  library 
and  librarians  f Suekow,  Form  der 
Platonischen  Sohriften,  pp.  170-175 
Uelierweg  admits  this  opinion  as  just 
(Untersuchungen,  p.  195). 

Suekow  farther  considers  (p.  175? 
that  the  catalogue  of  works  of  es- 
teemed authors  deposited  in  the  Alex- 
andrine library,  may  be  regarded  as 
dating  from  the  nlvants  of  Kalli- 
machus. 

This  goes  far  to  make  out  the  pre- 
sumption  which  I have  endeavoured 
to  establish  in  favour  of  the  Canon  re- 
cognised by  Thrasyllus,  which,  however, 
these  two  authors  do  not  fully  admit. 

K.  F.  Hermann,  too  (see  Gescli.  und 
Syst.  der  Platon.  Philos,  p.  44),  argues 
sometimes  strongly  in  favour  of  this 
presumption,  though  elsewhere  he 
entirely  departs  from  it. 
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2.  The  manuscripts  of  Plato  at  his  death  were  preserved  in 
the  school  which  he  founded ; where  they  continued  for  more 
than  thirty  years  under  the  care  of  Speusippus  and  Xeno- 
krates,  who  possessed  personal  knowledge  of  all  that  Plato  had 
really  written.  After  Xenokrates,  they  came  under  the  care  of 
Polemon  and  the  succeeding  Scholarchs,  from  whom  Demetrius 
Phalereus  probably  obtained  permission  to  take  copies  of 
them  for  the  nascent  museum  or  library  at  Alexandria — or 
through  whom  at  least  (if  he  purchased  from  booksellers)  he 
could  easily  ascertain  which  were  Plato’s  works,  and  which, 
if  any,  were  spurious. 

3.  They  were  received  into  that  library  without  any  known 
canonical  order,  prescribed  system,  or  interdependence  es- 
sential to  their  being  properly  understood.  Kallimachus  or 
Aristophanes  devised  an  order  of  arrangement  for  themselves, 
such  as  they  thought  suitable. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PLATONIC  CANON  AS  APPRECIATED  AND  MODIFIED  BY 
MODERN  CRITICS. 

The  Platonic  Canon  established  by  Thrasyllus  maintained 
The  canon  its  authority  until  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
continual  to  111  regard  to  the  distinction  between  what  was 
Lkn.!»-'llly  genuine  and  spurious.  The  distribution  indeed 
tb/xioJ’ia-  did  not  continue  to  be  approved : the  Tetralo- 
»oii »-  by  <ries  were  neglected,  and  the  order  of  the  dia- 

Ficlnus  aivl  ~ . . . 

the  row wd-  logaes  varied:  moreover,  doubts  were  intimated 
revivai^uf  ahout  Kleitophon  and  Epinoinis.  But  nothing  was 
laming.  positively  removed  from,  or  positively  added  to,  the 
total  recognised  by  Thrasyllus.  The  Neo-Platonists  (from 
the  close  of  the  second  century  B.c.,  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century)  introduced  a new,  mystic,  nnd  theolo- 
gical interpretation,  which  often  totally  changed  nnd  falsified 
Plato’s  meaning.  Their  principles  of  interpretation  would 
have  been  strange  and  unintelligible  to  the  rhetors  Thra- 
syllus and  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus — or  to  the  Platonic 
philosopher  Charmadas,  who  expounded  Plato  to  Marcus 
Crassus  at  Athens.  But  they  still  continued  to  look  for 
Plato  in  the  nine  Tetralogies  of  Thrasyllus,  in  each  and  all 
of  them.  So  also  continued  Ficinus,  who,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century',  did  so  much  to  revive  in  the 
modern  world  the  study  of  Plato.  He  revived  along  with  it 
the  neo-platonic  interpretation.  The  Arguments,  prefixed  to 
the  different  dialogues  by  Ficinus,  are  remarkable,  as  showing 
what  an  ingenious  student,  interpreting  in  that  spirit,  disco- 
vered in  them. 

But  the  scholars  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  speaking  generally — though  not  neglecting 
these  neo-platonic  refinements,  were  disposed  to  seek  out, 
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wherever  they  could  find  it,  a more  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Platonic  text,  correctly  presented  and  improved.  The 
next  great  edition  of  the  works  of  Plato  was  published  by 
Serrauus  and  Stephens,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Serranus  distributed  the  dialogues  of  Plato  into  six  groups 
which  he  called  Syzygies.  In  his  first  Syzygy  were  s^n.„nu,_ 
comprised  Euthyphron,  Apologia,  Ivriton,  Phtedon 
(coinciding  with  the  first  Tetralogy  of  Thrasyllus), 
as  setting  forth  the  defence  of  Sokrates  and  of  his  :i>nm'mann 
doctrine.  The  second  Syzygy  included  the  dia- 
logues  introductory  to  philosophy  generally,  and 
impugning  the  SopliLsts — Theages,  Erastte,  Thesetetus,  So- 
phistes,  Euthydemus,  Protagoras,  Hippias  II.  In  the  third 
Syzygy  were  three  dialogues  considered  as  bearing  on  Logic, 
— Kratylus,  Gorgias,  Ion.  The  fourth  Syzygy  contained  the 
dialogues  on  Ethics  generally — (Philcbus,  Menon,  Alki- 
biadcs  I.)  ; on  special  points  of  Ethics — (Alkibiadcs  II.,  Char- 
mides,  Lysis,  Hipparchus) ; and  on  Politics  (Menexenus, 
Politikus,  Minos,  Republic,  Leges,  Epinomis).  The  fifth 
Syzygy  included  the  dialogues  on  Physics,  and  Metaphysics 
(or  Theology) — Timreus,  Kritias,  Parmenides,  Symposion, 
Pluedrus,  Hippias  H.  In  the  sixth  Syzygy  were  ranged  the 
thirteen  epistles,  the  various  dialogues  which  Serranus  con- 
sidered spurious  (Kleitophon  among  them,  which  he  regarded 
as  doubtful),  and  the  Definitions. 

Serranus,  while  modifying  the  distribution  of  the  Platonic 
works,  left  the  entire  Canon  very  much  as  he  found  it.  So 
it  remained  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies: the  scholars  who  devoted  themselves  to  Plato  were 
content  with  improvement  of  the  text,  philological  illustration, 
and  citations  from  the  ancient  commentators.  But  the  pow- 
erful impulse,  given  by  Kant  to  the  speculative  mind  of 
Europe  during  the  last  quaiter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
materially  affected  the  point  of  view  from  which  Plato  was 
regarded.  Tennemann,  both  in  his  System  of  the  Platonic  Phi- 
losophy, and  in  dealing  with  Plato  as  a portion  of  his  general 
history  of  philosophy,  applied  the  doctrines  of  Kant  largely 
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and  even  excessively  to  the  exposition  of  ancient  doctrines. 
Much  of  his  comment  is  instructive,  greatly  surpassing  his 
predecessors.  Without  altering  the  Platonic  Canon,  he  took 
a new  view  of  the  general  purposes  of  Plato,  and  especially 
he  brought  forward  the  dialogue  Phsedrus  into  a prominence 
which  had  never  before  belonged  to  it,  as  an  index  or  key-note 
( ev&oa-ifwp ) to  the  whole  Platonic  series.  Shortly  after  Tenne- 
mann,  came  Schleiermacher,  who  introduced  a theory  of  his 
own,  ingenious  as  well  as  original,  which  has  given  a new 
turn  to  all  the  subsequent  Platonic  criticism. 

Schleiermacher  begins  by  assuming  two  fundamental  pos- 
tulates, both  altogether  new.  1.  A systematic  unity 
of  philosophic  theme  and  purpose,  conceived  by 
Plato  in  his  youth,  at  first  obscurely — afterwards 
worked  out  through  successive  dialogues ; each  dia- 
logue disclosing  the  same  purpose,  but  the  later  dis- 
closing it  more  clearly  and  fully,  until  his  old  age. 
2.  A peremptory,  exclusive,  and  intentional  order 
of  the  dialogues,  composed  by  Plato  with  a view 
to  the  completion  of  this  philosophical  scheme. 
Schleiermacher  undertakes  to  demonstrate  what  this 
order  was,  and  to  point  out  the  contribution  brought 
by  each  successive  dialogue  to  the  accomplishment 
of  Plato’s  premeditated  scheme. 

To  those  who  understand  Plato,  the  dialogues  them- 
selves reveal  (so  Schleiermacher  affirms)  their  own 
order  of  sequence — their  own  mutual  relations  of 
antecedent  and  consequent.  Each  presupposes  those  which 
go  before: — each  prepares  for  those  which  follow.  Accord- 
ingly, Schleiermacher  distributes  the  Platonic  dialogues  into 
three  groups : the  first,  or  elementary,  beginning  with  Plias- 
drus,  followed  by  Lysis,  Protagoras,  Laches,  Charmides, 
Euthyphron,  Parmenides : the  second,  or  preparatory,  com- 
prising Gorgias,  Theaetetus,  Menon,  Euthydemus,  Kratylus, 
Sopliistes,  Politikus,  Symposion,  Phtedon,  Philebus  : the  third, 
or  constructive,  including  Republic,  Timmus,  and  Kritias. 
’These  groups  or  files  are  all  supposed  to  be  marshalled  under 
Platonic  authority : both  the  entire  files  as  first,  second, 
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third — and  the  dialogues  composing  each  file,  carrying  their 
own  place  in  the  order,  imprinted  in  visible  characters.  But 
to  each  file,  there  is  attached  what  Schleiermacher  terms  an 
Appendix,  containing  one  or  more  dialogues,  each  a composi- 
tion by  itself,  and  lying  not  in  the  series,  but  alongside  of  it 
(Neben-werke).  The  Appendix  to  the  first  file  includes 
Apologia,  Kriton,  Ion,  Hippias  II.,  Hipparchus,  Minos,  Alki- 
biades  II.  The  Appendix  to  the  second  file  consists  of — 
Theages,  Erast®,  Alkibiades  L,  Menexenus,  Hippias  L, 
Kleitophon.  That  of  the  third  file  consists  of  the  Leges. 
The  Appendix  is  not  supposed  to  imply  any  common  positive 
character  in  the  dialogues  which  it  includes,  but  simply  the 
negative  attribute  of  not  belonging  to  the  main  philosophical 
column,  besides  a greater  harmony  with  the  file  to  which  it 
is  attached  than  with  the  other  two  files.  Some  dialogues 
assigned  to  the  Appendixes  are  considered  by  Schleiermacher 
as  spurious ; some  however  he  treats  as  compositions  on 
special  occasions,  or  adjuncts  to  the  regular  series.  To  this 
latter  category  belong  the  Apologia,  Kriton,  and  Leges. 
Schleiermacher  considers  the  Charmides  to  have  been  com- 
posed during  the  time  of  the  Anarchy,  b.c.  404 : the  Pliaedrus 
(earliest  of  all),  in  Olymp.  93  (b.c.  406),  two  years  before:1 
the  Lysis,  Protagoras,  and  Laches,  to  lie  between  them  in 
respect  of  date. 

Such  is  the  general  theory  of  Schleiermacher,  which  pre- 
sents to  us  Plato  in  the  character  of  a Demiurgus,  nieoty  of 
contemplating  from  the  first  an  Idea  of  philosophy,  Monies  the 

1 . . ( irJ  reality  of  any 

and  constructing  a series  of  dialogues  (like  a Kos-  prtam«iv«i 

° # O \ scheme — 

mos  of  Schleiermacher),  with  the  express  purpose  of  <J» 
giving  embodiment  to  it  as  far  as  practicable.  We  i>m. 
next  come  to  Ast,  who  denies  this  theory  altogether.  dnu""- 
According  to  Ast,  there  never  was  any  philosophical  system, 
to  the  exposition  and  communication  of  which  each  suc- 
cessive dialogue  was  deliberately  intended  to  contribute: 
there  is  no  scientific  or  intentional  connection  between  the 
dialogues, — no  progressive  arrangement  of  first  and  second, 

* Schleierm.  vol.  i.  p.  72 ; vol.  ii.  p.  8. 
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of  foundation  and  superstructure : there  is  no  other  unity  or 
connecting  principle  between  them  than  that  which  they  in- 
volve as  all  emanating  from  the  same  age,  country,  and  author, 
and  the  same  general  view  of  the  world  (Welt-Ansicht)  or 
critical  estimate  of  man  and  nature.b  The  dialogues  are  dra- 
matic (Ast  affirms),  not  merely  in  their  external  form,  but  in 
their  internal  character:  each  is  in  truth  a philosophical  drama.' 
Their  purpose  is  very  diverse  and  many-sided : we  mistake  if 
we  imagine  the  philosophical  purpose  to  stand  alone.  If  that 
were  so  (Ast  argues),  how  can  we  explain  the  fact,  that  in 
most  of  the  dialogues,  there  is  no  philosophical  result  at  all  ? 
Nothing  but  a discussion  without  definite  end,  which  leaves 
eveiy  point  unsettled.11  Hato  is  poet,  artist,  philosopher, 
blended  in  one.  He  does  not  profess  to  lay  down  positive 
opinions.  Still  loss  does  he  proclaim  his  own  opinions  as 
exclusive  orthodoxy,  to  be  poured  ready-prepared  into  the 
minds  of  recipient  pupils.  He  seeks  to  urge  the  pupils  to 
think  and  investigate  for  themselves.  He  employs  the  form 
of  dialogue,  as  indispensable  to  generate  in  their  minds  this 
impulse  of  active  research,  and  to  arm  them  with  the  power 
of  pursuing  it  effectively.®  But  each  Platonic  dialogue  is  a 
separate  composition  in  itself,  and  each  of  the  greater  dia- 
logues is  a finished  and  symmetrical  whole,  like  a living 
organism/ 

Though  Ast  differs  thus  pointedly  from  Schleiermaeher  in 
the  enunciation  of  his  general  principle,  yet  he  approximates 
to  him  more  nearly  when  he  comes  to  detail : for  he  recosr- 

J D 


b Ast,  I/?bcn  und  Schriften  Platon’s, 
p 40. 

c Ast,  ib.  p.  4G. 

d Ast,  ibid.  p.  39. 

* Ast,  ib.  p.  42. 

1 Ant,  pp.  38,  39.  The  general  view 
here  taken  by  Ast — dwelling  upon  the 
separate  individuality  as  well  ns  upon 
the  dramatic  character  of  each  dialogue 
■ — calling  attention  to  the  purpose  of 
intellectual  htimulntion,  and  of  reason- 
ing out  different  osjieots  of  ethical  and 
dialectical  questions,  as  distinguished 
from  cndoctrinating  purpose — this  ge- 
neral view  coincides  more  nearly  with 
my  own  than  that  of  any  other  critic. 


But  Ast  docs  not  follow  it  out  con- 
sistently. If  he  were  consistent  with  it, 
he  ought  to  be  more  catholic  than  other 
critics,  in  admitting  a large  and  unde- 
fi liable  diversity  in  the  separate  Pla- 
tonic manifestations  : instead  of  which, 
he  is  the  most  sweeping  of  all  ropu- 
d in  tors,  on  internal  grounds.  He  is  not 
even  satisfied  with  the  Parmenides  as 
it  now  stands ; he  insists  that  what  is 
now  the  termination  was  not  the  real 
and  original  termination;  but  that  Plato 
must  have  appended  to  the  dialogue  an 
explanation  or  its  iwopltu,  puzzles,  and 
antinomies;  which  explanation  is  now 
lost. 
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nises  three  classes  of  dialogues,  succeeding  each  other  in  a 
chronological  order  verifiable  (as  he  thinks)  by  the  H|>  on)l,r  nf 
dialogues  themselves.  His  first  class  (in  which  ho  nTE1 * *™'- 
declares  the  poetical  and  dramatic  element  to  be  pre- 
dominant),  consists  of  Protagoras,  Pliredrus,  Gorgias,  SJSi'Ing  ait 
Phaedon.  His  second  class,  distinguished  by  the  Ulcrei“' 
dialectic  element,  includes  Theaetetus,  Sophistes,  Politikus, 
Parmenides,  Kratylus.  His  third  class,  wherein  the  poetical 
and  dialectic  element  are  found  both  combined,  embraces 
Philebus,  Symposion,  Republic,  Timseus,  Kritias.  These 
fourteen  dialogues,  in  Ast’s  view,  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
genuine  Platonic  works.  All  the  rest  he  pronounces  to  be 
spurious.  He  rejects  Leges,  Epinomis,  Menon,  Euthvdemus, 
Laches,  Charmides,  Lysis,  Alkibiades  I.  and  II.,  Hippies  I. 
and  II.,  Ion,  Erastae,  Theages,  Kleitophon,  Apologia,  Kriton, 
Minos,  Epistolas — together  with  all  the  other  dialogues  which 
were  rejected  in  antiquity  by  Thrasyllus.  Lastly,  Ast  con- 
siders the  Protagoras  to  have  been  composed  in  408  b.c., 
when  Plato  was  not  more  than  21  years  of  age — the  Phaedrus 
in  407  b.c. — the  Gorgias  in  404  B.c.8 

S ocher  agrees  with  Ast  in  rejecting  the  fundamental  hypo- 
thesis of  Schleiermacher — that  of  a preconceived  s»cber  >«Tt« 
scheme  systematically  worked  out  by  Plato.  But  on  di-cyme  p'r". 
many  points  he  differs  from  Ast  no  less  than  from  scheme— his 
Schleiermacher.  He  assigns  the  earliest  Platonic  ortb.di,,. 

■ • / i • i i i rm  a \ lories,  differ- 

composition  (which  he  supposes  to  be  Iheages),  to  j^™"1 
a date  preceding  the  battle  of  Arginusao,  in  400  B.c., 
when  Plato  was  about  22-23  years  of  age.11  Assam-  »n«i» 

^ ° # sputiouii 

ing  it  as  certain  that  Pluto  composed  dialogues 
during  the  lifetime  of  Sokrates,  he  conceives  that 
the  earliest  of  them  would  naturally  be  the  most  “a*™, 
purely  Sokratic  in  respect  of  theme, — as  well  as  the  least 
copious,  comprehensive,  and  ideal,  in  manner  of  handling. 
During  the  six  and  a half  years  between  the  battle  of  Argi- 
nusae  and  the  death  of  Sokrates,  Socher  registers  the  following 
succession  of  Platonic  compositions : — Theages,  Laches,  Hip- 


i Ast,  Leben  unit  Sohriftcn  Platon’s, 

p.  370. 

k Socher,  Ucbor  Platon’s  Sclirifton, 


p.  102.  These  critics  adopt  409  n.c.  os 
the  year  of  Plato's  birth  : I think  407 
n.c.  is  the  true  year. 
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pias  II.,  Alkibiades  L,  Dialogus  de  Virtute  (usually  printed 
with  the  spurious,  but  supposed  by  Socher  to  be  a sort  of 
preparatory  sketch  for  the  Menon),  Menon,  Kratylus,  Euthy- 
phron.  These  three  last  he  supposes  to  precede  very  shortly 
the  death  of  Sokrates.  After  that  event,  and  very  shortly 
after,  were  composed  the  Apologia,  Kriton,  and  Phaedon. 

These  eleven  dialogues  fill  up  what  Socher  regards  as  the 
first  period  of  Plato’s  life,  ending  when  he  was  somewhat 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  The  second  period  extends  to 
the  commencement  of  his  teaching  at  the  Academy,  when 
about  41  or  42  years  old  (b.c.  386).  In  this  second  period 
were  composed  Ion,  Euthydemus,  Ilippias  I.,  Protagoras, 
Theastetus,  Gorgias,  Pliilebus — in  the  order  here  set  forth. 
During  the  third  period  of  Plato’s  life,  continuing  until  he 
was  65  or  more,  he  composed  Phsedrus,  Menexenus,  Sympo- 
sion,  Republic,  Timreus.  To  the  fourth  and  last  period,  that 
of  extreme  old  age,  belongs  the  composition  of  the  Leges.1 

Socher  rejects  as  spurious — Hipparchus,  Minos,  Kleitophon, 
Alkibiades  II.,  Erastfe,  Epinomis,  Epistolse,  Parmenides,  So- 
phistes,  Politikus,  Kritias : also  Charmides,  $nd  Lysis,  these 
two  last  however  not  quite  so  decisively. 

Both  Ast  and  Schleiermacher  consider  Phsedrus  and  Pro- 
schieio-  tagoras  as  among  the  earliest  compositions  of  Plato. 

machfr  and  ° # ~ 1 

Aai  both  Herein  Socher  dissents  from  them.  He  puts  Prota- 

ooDflluer  t t 1 

!?5SS!ind  8oras  into  the  second  period,  and  Phajdrus  into  the 
m"  third.  But  the  most  peculiar  feature  in  his  theory 
ls>  that  he  rejects  as  spurious  Parmenides,  Sophistes, 
££t'j£!5.  Politikus,  Kritias. 

2eui7ni.lDt0  From  Schleiermacher,  Ast,  and  Socher,  we  pass 
K.K.  Her-  to  K.  F.  Hermann*1 — and  to  Stallbaum,  who  has 
prefixed  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  each  dialogue, 
llwer'he”’"'  Both  th&se  critics  protest  against  Socher’s  rejection 
aaed™op»  of  the  four  dialogues  last  indicated : but  they  agree 
them  deny  with  Socher  and  Ast  in  denying  the  reality  of  any 
order lundved  preconceived  system,  present  to  Plato’s  mind  in  his 

1 Socher,  Ueber  Platon's  Schriften,  I 368,  seq.  Stallbaum,  Disputatio  do 
pp.  301-459-460.  ' Platoni.i  VitA  et  Scriptig,  prefixed  to 

k K.  F.  Hermann,  Gesohiohto  uml  Ilia  edition  of  Plato's  Works,  p.  xxxii. 
System  dor  Plntonisehen  Schriften,  p.  i scq. 
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first  dialogue,  and  advanced  by  regular  stops  through- 
out  each  of  the  succeeding  dialogues.  The  polemical  ranp*ments 
tone  of  K.  F.  Hermann  against  this  theory,  and  against 
Schleiermacher,  its  author,  is  strenuous  and  even  aini  varying 
unwarrantably  bitter.1  Especially  the  position  laid  points  of 
down  by  Schleiermacher — that  Pluedrus  is  the 
earliest  of  Plato’s  dialogues,  written  when  he  was  22  or  23 
years  of  age,  and  that  the  general  system  presiding  over  all  the 
future  dialogues  is  indicated  therein  as  even  then  present  to 
his  mind,  afterwards  to  be  worked  out — is  controverted  by  Her- 
mann and  Stallbaum  no  leas  than  by  Ast  and  Socher.  All  three 
concur  in  the  tripartite  distribution  of  the  life  of  Plato.  But 
Hermann  thinks  that  Plato  acquired  gradually  and  successively, 
new  points  of  view,  with  enlarged  philosophical  development : 
and  that  the  dialogues  as  successively  composed  are  expressions 
of  these  varying  phases.  Moreover,  Hermann  thinks  that 
such  variations  in  Plato’s  philosophy  may  be  accounted  for  by 
external  circumstances.  He  reckons  Plato’s  first  period  as 
ending  with  the  death  of  Sokrates,  or  rather  at  an  epoch 
not  long  after  the  death  of  Sokrates : the  second,  as  ending  with 
the  commencement  of  Plato’s  teaching  at  the  Academy,  after 
his  return  from  Sicily — about  385  b.c.  : the  third,  as  extending 
from  thence  to  his  old  age.  To  the  first,  or  Sokratic  stadium, 


1 Ueberwog  fUntereuelmng  iiber  die 
Zeitfolge  der  Platonisrhen  Schrifton, 
Wien,  1861,  pp.  50-52  lius  collected 
several  citations  from  K.  F.  Hermann,  in 
which  the  latter  treats  Schleiermacher 
M wio  einen  Sophisten,  der  sich  in  ab- 
giehtlicher  Unwahrtinftigkeit  gefalle, 
mitunter  fast  ala  einen  Mann,  der  in- 
nerlich  wohl  wisse,  wio  die  Sacho  stche 
(niimlich,  doss  sie  so  aei,  wio  Hermann 
lehrt  , der  sich  aber,  etwa  aus  Lust, 
seine  iiberlegene  Dialektik  zu  beweisen, 
Miihe  gebe,  aie  in  einem  anderen  Lichto 
eracheinen  zu  laasen  ; also — rbv  tyrrw 
\&yov  Kpdrreo  iroitiv — rocht  in  rheto- 
risch  sophistiseher  Manier.” 

Wo  know  well,  from  other  and  indo- 
)>endent  evidence,  what  Schleiermacher 
really  was, — that  he  was  not  only  one 
of  the  moat  accomplished  scholars,  but 
one  of  the  most  liberal  and  estimable 
men  of  his  age.  But  how  different 
would  be  onr  appreciation  if  we  liad 

VOL.  I. 


no  other  evidence  to  judge  by  except 
the  dicta  of  opponents,  and  oven  dis- 
tinguished opponents,  like  Hermann  ! 
If  there  be  any  point  clear  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  it  is  the  uncertainty 
of  all  judgments,  respecting  writera  amt 
thinkers,  founded  upon  the  mere  alle- 
gations of  opponents.  Yet  the  Athenian 
Sophists,  resjiooting  whom  we  have  no 
independent  evidence  (except  the  ge- 
neral fact  that  they  had  a number  of 
approvers  and  admirers  , are  depicted 
confidently  by  the  Platonic  critics  in 
the  darkest  colours,  upon  the  evidence 
of  their  bitter  opponent  Plato — ami  in 
colours  darker  than  even  his  evidence 
warrants.  The  often-repeated  calumny, 
charged  against  almost  all  debaters — 
rb  rbv  IJttoi  A 6yoy  Kptlrrw  i rotuy — by 
Hermann  against  Sehleicmiaoher,  by 
Meletus  against  Sokrates,  by  Plato 
against  the  Sophists — is  believed  only 
against  these  last. 

N 
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Hermann  assigns  the  smaller  dialogues : the  earliest  of  which 
he  declares  to  be — Hippias  II.,  Ion,  Alkibiades  I.,  Lysis, 
Charmidcs,  Laches : after  which  come  Protagoras  and  Euthy- 
demus,  wherein  the  batteries  are  opened  against  the  Sophists, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Sokrates.  Immediately  after  the 
last  mentioned  event,  come  a series  of  dialogues  reflecting 
the  strong  and  fresh  impression  left  by  it  upon  Plato’s  mind — 
Apologia,  Kriton,  Gorgias,  Euthyphron,  Menon,  Hippias  I. — 
occupying  a sort  of  transition  stage  between  the  first  and  the 
second  period.  We  now  enter  upon  the  second  or  dialectic 
period ; passed  by  Plato  greatly  at  Megara,  and  influenced  by 
the  philosophical  intercourse  which  he  there  enjoyed,  and 
characterised  by  the  composition  of  Theaetetus,  Kratylus,  So- 
pliistes,  Politikus,  Parmenides.”  To  the  third,  or  constructive 
period,  greatly  determined  by  the  influence  of  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy,  belong  Phaxlrus,  Menexenus,  Symposion, 
Phtedon,  Philebus,  Republic,  Tim  feus,  Kritias : a series  com- 
posed during  Plato’s  teaching  at  the  Academy,  and  commen- 
cing with  Phaedrus,  which  last  Hermann  considers  to  be  a sort 
of  (Antritts-Programme)  inauguratory  composition  for  the 
opening  of  his  school  of  oral  discourse  or  colloquy.  Lastly, 
during  the  final  years  of  the  philosopher,  after  all  the  three 
periods,  come  the  Leges  or  treatise  de  Legibus:  placed  by 
itself  as  the  composition  of  his  old  age. 

Hermann  and  Stallbaum  reject  (besides  the  dialogues 
already  rejected  by  Thrasyllus)  Alkibiades  IL,  Theages, 

m K.  F.  Hermann,  ibid.  p.  490,  soq.  thyphmn.  tom.  vi.  pp.  138-139-142). 
Stallbaum  (p.  xxxiii.)  placet*  tlio  Kru-  He  pluces  the  composition  of  the  Char- 
tylus  during  the  lifetime  of  Sokrates,  midis  about  six  years  before  the  death 
a little  earlier  than  Euthydemus  anti  of  Sokrates  (Proieg.  ad  Charm,  p.  86). 
Protagoras,  all  three  of  which  he  He  seems  to  consider,  indeed,  that  the 
assigns  to  Olymp.  94,  402-400  B.c.  Menon  and  Euthydemus  were  both 
Sec  also  his  Prolegomena  to  Kxntylus,  written  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
tom.  v.  p.  26.  Sokrates  : thus  implying  that  they  too 

Moreover,  StaUbaum  places  the  Me-  were  written  after  the  indictment  was 
non  and  Ion  about  the  samo  time — u preferred  ( Proleg.  ad  Euthyphron.  p. 
few  months  or  weeks  Ik* fore  the  trial  of  145). 

8okmtcs  (Prolog,  ad  Menonem,  tom.  vi.  In  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Eutliy- 
pp.  20,  21 ; Prolog,  ad  Ioncm,  tom.  iv.  phron,  Schleiennnchcr  also  had  de- 
p.  289).  He  considers  the  Euthyphron  dared,  prior  to  Stnllbaum,  that  it  was 
to  ha vo  been  actually  composed  at  the  unquestionably  (unstreitig)  composed  at 
moment  to  which  it  professes  to  refer  a period  between  the  indictment  and 
(viz.,  after  Mcletus  bad  preferred  his  the  trial  of  Sokrates  (Einleitung  zuin 
indictment  against  Sokrates),  and  with  Euthyphron,  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  of  his  tmnsla- 
a view  of  defending  Sokrates  against  tion  of  Plato), 
the  charge  of  impiety  (Proleg.  ad  En- 
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Erastae,  Hipparchus,  Minos,  Epinomis ; Stallbaum  rejects 
the  Kleitophon:  Hermann  hesitates,  and  is  some-  Tt*y  reject 
what  inclined  to  admit  it,  as  he  also  admits,  to  ft  dialogue*, 
considerable  extent,  the  Epistles.” 

Steinhart,  in  his  notes  and  prefaces  to  H.  Muller's  trans- 
lation of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  agrees  in  the  main  steiniurt- 
with  K.  F.  Hermann,  both  in  denying  the  funda-  rejecting 
mental  postulate  of  Schleiermacher,  and  in  settling  moeber’a 
the  general  order  of  the  dialogues,  though  with  pwwnt*- 
some  difference  as  to  individual  dialogues.  He  mentor*, 
considers  Ion  as  the  earliest,  followed  by  Hippias  I.,  «™wer«  the 
Hippias  II.,  Alkibiades  L,  Lysis,  Charmides,  Laches,  l^.j^rdcr 
Protagoras.  These  constitute  what  Steinhart  calls  MVwal- 
the  ethico-Sokratical  series  of  Plato’s  compositions,  having  the 
common  attributes — That  they  do  not  step  materially  beyond 
the  philosophical  range  of  Sokrates  himself — That  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  the  mimic  and  plastic  element — That  they 
end,  to  all  appearance,  with  unsolved  doubts  and  unanswered 
questions.0  He  supposes  the  Charmides  to  have  been  com- 
posed during  tlie  time  of  the  Thirty,  the  Laches  shortly 
afterwards,  and  the  Protagoras  about  two  years  before  the 
death  of  Sokrates.  He  lays  it  down  as  incontestable  that 
the  Protagoras  was  not  composed  after  the  death  of  Sokrates. p 
Immediately  prior  to  this  last-mentioned  event,  and  poste- 
rior to  the  Protagoras,  he  places  the  Eutliydemus,  Menon, 
Euthyphron,  Apologia,  Kriton,  Gorgias,  Kratylus : prepara- 
tory to  the  dialectic  series  consisting  of  Parmenides,  Thete- 
tetus,  Sophistes,  Politikus,  the  result  of  Plato’s  stay  at  Megara, 
and  contact  with  the  Eleatic  and  Megaric  philosophers.  The 
third  series  of  dialogues,  the  mature  and  finished  productions 
of  Plato  at  the  Academy,  opens  with  Phcedrus.  Steinhart 
rejects  as  spurious  Alkibiades  II.,  Erastm,  Theages,  &c. 

Another  author,  also,  Susemild,  coincides  in  the  main  with 
the  principles  of  arrangement  adopted  by  K.  F.  Hermann 
for  the  Platonic  dialogues.  First  in  the  order  of  chrono- 

“ Stallbaum,  p.  xxxiv. ; Hermann,  translation  of  Plato, 
pp.  424,  425.  r Steinhart,  Prolegg.  to  Charmides, 

“ See  Steinhart ’a  Prolegomena  to  the  p.  295. 

Protagoras,  vol.  i.  p.  430,  of  Muller's 

N 2 
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logical  composition  he  places  the  shorter  dialogues  — the 
susemihi — exclusively  ethical,  least  systematic ; and  he  ranges 

onlnrtiln  to  s , J ......  . , 

great  iio*re«  them  in  a series,  indicating  the  progressive  deve- 
Hermann—  lopment  of  Plato’s  mind,  with  approach  towards 

hl.oni.rof  / . ’ . “ . 

amogemcnL  his  final  systematic  conceptions.11  Susennhl  begins 
this  early  series  with  Hippias  II.,  followed  by  Lysis,  Cliar- 
mides,  Laches,  Protagoras,  Mcnon,  Apologia,  Kriton,  Gorgias, 
Euthyphron.  The  seven  first,  ending  with  the  Menon,  he 
conceives  to  have  been  published  successively  during  the 
lifetime  of  Sokrates:  the  Menon  itself,  during  the  interval 
between  his  indictment  and  his  death:'  the  Apologia  and 
Kriton,  very  shortly  after  his  death ; followed,  at  no  long 
interval,  by  Gorgias  and  Euthyphron.*  The  Ion  and  Alki- 
biades  I.  are  placed  by  Susemilil  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Plutonic  compositions,  but  as  not  belonging  to  tho  regular 
series.  He  supposes  them  to  have  been  called  forth  by  some 
special  situation,  like  Apologia  and  Kriton,  if  indeed  they  be 
Platonic  at  all,  of  which  he  does  not  feel  assured.4 

Immediately  after  Euthyphron,  Susemilil  places  Euthy- 
demus,  which  he  treats  as  the  commencement  of  a second 
series  of  dialogues : the  first  series,  or  ethical,  being  now 
followed  by  the  dialectic,  in  which  the  principles,  process,  and 
certainty  of  cognition  are  discussed,  though  in  an  indirect 
and  preparatory  way.  This  second  series  consists  of  Euthy- 
demus,  Kratylus,  Theretetus,  Phsedrus,  Sophistes,  Politikus, 
Parmenides,  Symposion,  Phredon.  Through  all  these  dia- 
logues Susemilil  professes  to  trace  a thread  of  connection, 
each  successively  unfolding  and  determining  more  of  tho 
general  subject : but  all  in  an  indirect,  negative,  roundabout 
manner.  Allowing  for  this  manner,  Susemilil  contends  that 
the  dialectical  counter-demonstrations  or  Antinomies,  occu- 
pying the  last  half  of  the  Parmenides,  include  the  solution 
of  those  difficulties,  which  have  come  forward  in  various 
forms  from  the  Euthydemus  up  to  the  Sophistes,  against 
Plato’s  theory  of  Ideas.”  The  Phaedon  closes  the  series  of 

• Susemilil,  ib.  pp.  113-125. 

1 Susemihl,  ib.  p.  9. 

* SuHeinihl,  ib.  p.  355,  seq. 


*i  Susemilil,  Die  Genctisehe  Eut-  , 
wick  lung  tier  Platonischen  Philosophic,  1 
Leipsic,  1855,  p.  9. 
r Buseraihl,  ibid.  pp.  40-61-89. 
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dialectic  compositions,  and  opens  the  way  to  the  construc- 
tive dialogues  following,  partly  ethical,  partly  physical — 
Philebus,  Republic,  Tima; us,  Kritias.1  The  Lege3  come  last 
of  all. 

A more  recent  critic,  Dr.  Edward  Munk,  has  broached  a 
new  and  very  different  theory  as  to  the  natural  Fa»ud 
order  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  Upon  his  theory,  adopt*  a dif- 
they  were  intended  by  Plato 1 to  depict  the  life  and  cl'ple  uF ar- 
working  of  a philosopher,  in  successive  dramatic  founded  upon 
exhibitions,  from  youth  to  old  age.  The  different  pwi»i 

• i Te  . p . . . . f each  dialtxpie 

moments  in  the  life  of  ook  rates,  indicated  in  each  «i>iwuor 

i • i li  i . ii*  to  life,  i>hi- 

dialogue,  mark  the  place  which  Pluto  intended  it  to 

° 1 m growth,  and 

occupy  in  the  series.  The  Parmenides  is  the  first,  °f 

t 1 Sokrates- 

wherein  Sokrates  is  introduced  as  a young  man,  1,1»  arrange- 
initiated  into  philosophy  by  the  ancient  Parmenides : SSTjjJ," 
the  Phaedon  is  last,  describing  as  it  does  tho  closing  di.ljnmtohe, 
scene  of  Sokrates.  Plato  meant  his  dialogues  to  bo  J^forScr 
looked  at  partly  in  artistic  sequence,  as  a succession 
of  historical  dramas — partly  in  philosopliical  se- 
quence,  as  a record  of  the  progressive  development 
of  his  own  doctrine : the  two  principles  are  made  to  pU“' 
harmonise  in  the  muin,  though  sometimes  the  artistic  sequence 
is  obscured  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  philosophical, 
sometimes  the  latter  is  partially  sacrificed  to  the  former.1 
Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  dialogues  from  Parmenides  to 
Phsedon  form  a Sokratic  cycle,  analogous  to  the  historical 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  from  King  John  to  Henry  VIH.a  But 
Munk  at  the  same  time  contends  that  this  natural  order  of 
the  dialogues — or  the  order  in  which  Plato  intended  them  to 
be  viewed — is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  chronological 
order  of  their  composition.*1  The  Parmenides,  though  con- 
stituting the  opening  Prologue  of  the  whole  cycle,  was  not 
composed  first:  nor  the  Phrodon  last.  All  of  them  were 
probably  composed  after  Plato  had  attained  the  full  maturity 
of  his  philosophy : that  is,  probably  after  the  opening  of  his 

* Susemihl,  pp.  466-470.  Tho  first  dnrgestcllt,  Ih-rlin,  1857.  His  schema 
volume  of  Susuimhl's  work  ends  with  of  arrangement  is  explained  generally, 
tho  Phtsdon.  pp.  25-48,  &e. 

r Ur.  Edward  Munk.  Dio  natiirlielie  ' Munk,  ib.  p.  29.  • Munk,  ib.  p.  27. 

Ordnung  der  Platouisehen  Schriflen  *•  Munk,  ibid.  p.  27. 
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school  at  the  Academy  in  386  b.c.  But  in  composing  each, 
he  had  always  two  objects  jointly  in  view : ho  adapted  the 
tone  of  each  to  the  age  and  situation  in  which  he  wished  to 
depict  Sokrates:0  he  commemorated,  in  each,  one  of  the  past 
phases  of  his  own  philosophising  mind. 

The  Cycle  taken  in  its  intentional  or  natural  order,  is  dis- 
tributed by  Munk  into  three  groups,  after  the  Parmenides  as 
general  prologue.*1 

1.  Sokratic  or  Indirect  Dialogues. — Protagoras,  Charmides, 
Laches,  Gorgias,  Ion,  Hippias  I.,  Kratylus,  Euthydemus, 
Symposion, 

2.  Direct  or  Constructive  Dialogues. — Phawlrus,  Philebus, 
Republic,  Timseus,  Kritias. 

3.  Dialectic  and  Apologetic  Dialogues. — Menon,  Thesetetus, 
Sophistes,  Politikus,  Eutbyphron,  Apologia,  Kriton,  Phrodon. 

The  Leges  and  Menexenus  stand  apart  from  the  Cycle,  as 
compositions  on  special  occasion.  Alkibiades  L,  Hippias  IL, 
Lysis,  are  also  placed  apart  from  the  Cycle,  as  compositions 
of  Plato’s  earlier  years,  before  he  had  conceived  the  general 
scheme  of  it.0 

The  first  of  the  three  groups  depicts  Sokrates  in  the  full 
vigour  of  life,  about  35  years  of  age : the  second  represents 
him  an  elderly  man,  about  60 : the  third,  immediately 
prior  to  his  death/  In  the  first  group  he  is  represented  as 
a combatant  for  truth  in  the  second,  as  a teacher  of  truth  : 
in  the  third,  as  a martyr  for  truth.* 

Lastly,  we  have  another  German  author  still  more  recent, 
vk>™of  Frederick Ueberweg,  who  has  again  investigated  the 
•ittraptto  order  and  authenticity  of  the  Platonic  dialogues, 
Schieier-  in  a work  of  great  care  and  ability : reviewing  the 

nmiher  and  * ° 

•imHMhT  theories  of  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  proposing 
preconceived  various  modifications  of  his  own.11  Ueberweg  com- 

purport*  for  # t ° 

tae  inu  r pares  the  different  opinions  of  Schleiermacher  and 

dialogues,  * r 

composed  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  admits  both  of  them  to  a cer- 

nftpr  the  7 

foundation  of  tain  extent,  each  concurrent  with  and  limiting  the 


c Munk,  ib.  p.  54 ; Preface,  p.  viii. 
d Munk,  ib.  p.  50. 

' Munk,  ill.  pp.  25-34. 

1 Munk,  ib.  p.  26. 

« Munk,  ib.  p.  31. 


h Untcrsuchungcn  iiber  die  Eehtheit 
und  Zcitfolge  Platonischer  Scliriftcn, 
und  tiber  tiie  Hnuptinomcnte  nun  Pla- 
ton’s Ix-bcn,  von  Dr.  Friedrich  Ueber- 
weg, Wien,  1861. 
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other.1  The  theory  of  a preconceived  system  and 
methodical  series,  proposed  by  Schleiermacher,  takes  a*  "“Her. 
its  departure  from  the  Phaedrus,  and  postulates  as  an  essential 
condition  that  that  dialogue  shall  be  recognised  as  the  earliest 
composition.11  This  condition  Ueberweg  does  not  admit.  He 
agrees  with  Hermann,  Stallbaum,  and  others,  in  referring 
the  Phmdrus  to  a later  date  (about  386  b.c.),  shortly  after 
Plato  had  established  his  school  in  Athens,  when  he  was 
rather  above  forty  years  of  age.  At  this  period  (Ueberweg 
thinks)  Plato  may  be  considered  as  having  acquired  methodi- 
cal views  which  liad  not  been  present  to  him  before ; and  the 
dialogues  composed  after  the  Phaedrus  follow  out,  to  a certain 
extent,  these  methodical  views.  In  the  Phredrus  the  Platonic 
Sokrates  delivers  the  opinion  that  writing  is  unavailing  as  a 
means  of  imparting  philosophy : that  the  only  way  in  which 
philosophy  can  be  imparted  is  through  oral  colloquy  adapted 
by  the  teacher  to  the  mental  necessities,  and  varying  stages 
of  progress,  of  each  individual  learner  : and  that  writing  can 
only  serve,  after  such  oral  instruction  has  been  imparted,  to 
revive  it,  if  forgotten,  in  the  memory  both  of  the  teacher  and 
of  tho  learner  who  has  been  orally  taught  For  the  dialogues 
composed  after  the  opening  of  tho  school,  and  after  tho 
Phaedrus,  Ueberweg  recognises  the  influence  of  a precon- 
ceived method  and  of  a constant  bearing  on  the  oral  teaching 
of  the  school : for  those  anterior  to  that  date,  he  admits  no 
such  influence : he  refers  them  (with  Hermann)  to  successive 
enlargements,  suggestions,  inspirations,  either  arising  in  Plato’s 
own  mind,  or  communicated  from  without.  Ueberweg  does  not 
indeed  altogether  exclude  tho  influence  of  this  non-methodieal 
cause,  even  for  the  later  dialogues : he  allows  its  operation  to 
a certain  extent,  in  conjunction  with  the  methodical : what 
he  excludes  is,  the  influence  of  any  methodical  or  precon- 
ceived scheme  for  the  earlier  dialogues.1  He  thinks  that 
Plato  composed  the  later  portion  of  his  dialogues  (*.  e.  those 

1 Ueberweg,  p.  111.  mit  einander  in  verbinden,  so  liegt  es 

k Ueberweg,  pp.  2S-26.  auch  in  dcr  Natur  der  Saohe  und  wird 

1 Ueberweg,  pp.  107-110-111.  “ Sind  auch  roil  einigen  seiner  Naehfolger 
beido  GeaicbUpnnktc,  der  einer  me-  (insbeRondere  luielidnicklich  von  Sum  - 
thodigehen  Absicht  und  dor  einer  mild,  unerkannt,  dans  der  crate  Ue- 
Seltwt-Entwicklung  Platon's  durehweg  siehtapirnkt  vorzugnweiae  fur  die  spii- 
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subsequent  to  the  Plnedrus  and  to  the  opening  of  his  school), 
not  for  the  instruction  of  the  general  reader,  but  as  reminders 
to  his  disciples  of  that  which  they  had  already  learnt  from 
oral  teaching:  aud  he  cites  the  analogy  of  Paul  and  the 
apostles,  who  wrote  epistles,  not  to  convert  the  heathen,  but 
to  admonish  or  confirm  converts  already  made  by  preaching.™ 
Ueberweg  investigates  the  means  which  we  possess,  either 
m mi  m fr°m  external  testimony  (especially  that  of  Aristotle) 
"'•""‘then-  or  from  internal  evidence,  of  determining  the  au- 
theriiniugueV  thenticity  as  well  as  the  chronological  order  of  the 
mppuTlja.  dialogues.  He  remarks  that  though,  in  contrasting 
the  expository  dialogues  with  those  which  are  simply 
enquiring  and  debating,  we  may  presume  the  expo- 
hei^incii'Kd  g;tory  to  ijeloug  to  Plato’s  full  maturity  of  life,  and 
Enihyphrun  jmve  been  preceded  by  some  of  the  enquiring 
Mencxenm.  ftn(j  debating — yet  wo  cannot  safely  presume  all 
these  latter  to  be  of  his  early  conqiosition.  Plato  may  have 
continued  to  compose  dialogues  of  mere  search,  even  after 
the  time  when  he  began  to  compose  expository  dialogues." 
Ueberweg  considers  that  the  earliest  of  Plato’s  dialogues  are, 
Lysis,  Hippias  Minor,  Laches,  Charmides,  Protagoras,  com- 
posed during  the  lifetime  of  Sokrates:  next  the  Apologia, 
and  Kriton,  not  long  after  his  death.  All  these  (even  the 
Protagoras)  he  reckons  among  the  “ lesser  Platonic  writings.”0 
None  of  them  allude  to  the  Platonic  Ideas  or  Objective  Con- 
cepts. The  Gorgias  comes  next,  probably  soon  after  the 
death  of  Sokrates,  at  least  at  some  time  earlier  than  the 
opening  of  the  school  in  386  b.c.p  The  Menon  and  Ion  may 
be  placed  about  the  same  general  period.'1  The  Phtedrus  (as 
has  been  already  observed)  is  considered  by  Ueberweg  to  be 

tereti  Schriften  von  dor  Griindung  der  Glftid>e  aus  der  Predigt  gekommen 
ftohule  an — der  andi-ru  vorzugsweise  war — so  folgt,  daas  jedo  Arguineuta- 
flir  die  friiheren — gilt.”  ; tion,  die  anf  den  Phaednui  gegTiindet 

m Ueberweg,  pp.  80-86.  “ 1st  unscrc  wird,  nur  fur  die  Zeit  gelten  kann,  in 
obige  Deutung  richtig,  wonach  Platon  wolcher  bereifts  die  Platonischc  Schulo 
nicht  fur  Fremde  zur  Ilelehning,  son-  bestand.” 
dera  wescntlich  fiir  seine  Sekiilor  zur  * Uctxrweg,  p.  81. 

Erinnerung  an  den  miindlichen  Unter-  ° Ueberweg,  pp.  100-1 05-296.  “Eine 
richt,  schrieb  (wie  die  Apostel  nicht  fiir  Anznhl  kleinerer  Platoniseher  Schrif- 
Fremde  zur  Bokchrung,  sondern  fur  die  ten.” 

christlichen  Gemeinden  ziir  Starke  und  r Vdierweg,  pp.  249-207-290. 

Lauterung,  uachdcm  denselben  der  i Ueberweg,  pp.  220,  227. 
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nearly  contemporary  with  the  opening  of  the  school : shortly 
afterwards,  Symposion  and  Euthydemus  :r  at  some  subsequent 
time,  Republic,  Timasus,  Kritias,  and  Leges.  In  regard  to 
the  four  last,  Ueberweg  does  not  materially  differ  from 
Schleiermacher,  Hermann,  and  other  critics : but  on  another 
point  he  differs  from  them  materially,  viz. : that  instead  of 
placing  the  Therotetus,  Sophistes,  and  Politikus,  in  the  Me- 
garic  period  or  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school,  he  assigns 
them  (as  well  as  the  Pluedon  and  Philebus)  to  the  last  twenty 
years  of  Plato’s  life.  He  places  Phoedon  later  than  Timams, 
and  Politikus  later  than  Phsedon : he  considers  that  Sophistes, 
Politikus,  and  Philebus  are  among  the  latest  compositions  of 
Plato.*  Ho  rejects  Hippias  Major,  Erastas,  Theages,  Kleito- 
phon,  and  Parmenides : he  is  inclined  to  reject  Euthyphron. 
He  scarcely  recognises  Menexenus,  in  spite  of  the  direct  at- 
testation of  Aristotle,  which  attestation  he  tries  (in  my 
judgment,  very  unsuccessfully)  to  invalidate.1  Ho  recognises 
theKratylus,  but  without  determining  its  date.  He  determines 
nothing  about  Alkibiades  I.  and  H. 

The  works  above  enumerated  are  those  chiefly  deserving 
of  notice,  though  there  are  various  others  also  useful,  on»r  pi.,. 

.1  1 « tii  tonic  critics 

amidst  the  abundance  of  recent  Platonic  criticism.  — <n». 

. scnnions 

All  these  writers,  Schleiermacher,  Ast,  Socher,  about  «hcme 

» ' ' and  order  of 

K.  F.  Hermann,  Stallbaum,  Steinhart,  Susemilil,  tbedwognea. 
Munk,  Ueberweg,  have  not  merely  laid  down  general  schemes 
of  arrangement  for  the  Platonic  dialogues,  but  have  gone 
through  the  dialogues  seriatim,  each  endeavouring  to  show 
that  his  own  scheme  fits  them  well,  and  each  raising  objec- 
tions against  the  schemes  earlier  than  his  owm.  It  is  indeed 
truly  remarkable  to  follow  the  differences  of  opinion  among 
these  learned  men,  all  careful  students  of  the  Platonic  writ- 
ings. And  the  number  of  dissents  would  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  if  we  took  into  the  account  the  various  historians 
of  philosophy  during  the  last  few  years.  Ritter  and  Brandis 
accept,  in  the  main,  the  theory  of  Schleiermacher : Zeller 
also,  to  a certain  extent  But  each  of  these  authors  has  had 

' Ueberweg,  p.  265.  • Uelierwog,  pp.  204-292. 

1 Uoberwpg,  pp.  143-170-22*2-250. 
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a point  of  view  more  or  less  belonging  to  himself  respecting 
tlie  general  scheme  and  purpose  of  Plato,  and  respecting 
the  authenticity,  sequence,  and  reciprocal  illustration  of  the 
dialogues.” 

By  such  criticisms  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
Contrast  of  dialogues  in  detail.  It  is  always  interesting  to  read 
the  different  views  taken  by  many  scholars,  all 
aracuvo—  careful  students  of  Plato,  respecting  the  order  and 
uonbub«n  relations  of  the  dialogues : especially  as  the  views 
obtained.  are  not  raerely  different  but  contradictory,  so  that 
the  weak  points  of  each  are  put  before  us  as  well  as  the 
strong.  But  as  to  the  large  problem  which  these  critics  have 
undertaken  to  solve — though  several  solutions  have  been  pro- 
posed, in  favour  of  which  something  may  be  urged,  yet  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  solution  at  once  sufficient  as  to  proof 
and  defensible  against  objectors. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  problem  itself  is  one  which 
The  problem  admits  of  no  solution.  Schleiermacher  was  the  first 
solution.  f who  proposed  it  with  the  large  pretensions  which 
novelty  of  it  has  since  embraced,  and  which  have  been  present 
propounded  more  or  less  to  the  minds  of  subsequent  critics,  even 

by  Schleler-  1 

macher-  when  they  diner  from  him.  Ilo  tells  us  himself 

slenderne**  " , , 

of  his  proof*,  that  he  comes  forward  as  Ilestitutor  Platonis , in  a 
character  which  no  one  had  ever  undertaken  before.”  And 
ho  might  fairly  have  claimed  that  title,  if  he  had  furnished 
proofs  at  all  commensurate  to  his  professions.  As  bis 
theory  is  confessedly  novel  as  well  as  comprehensive,  it  re- 
quired greater  support  in  the  way  of  evidence.  But  when 
I read  tlie  Introductions  (the  general  as  well  as  the  special) 
in  which  such  evidence  ought  to  be  found,  I am  amazed  to 
find  that  there  is  little  else  hut  easy  and  confident  assumption. 

u Socher  remarks  (Uobcr  Platon,  p.  these  three  last  to  be  spurious,  which 
225)  (after  enumerating  twenty-two  no  critic  had  declared  before, 
dialogues  of  the  Thrasyllean  canon,  * Schleiermacher,  Einleitung,  pp. 
which  ho  considers  the  earliest)  that  22-29.  “ Diese  natUrliche  Folge  (der 
of  these  twenty-two,  there  are  only  tioo  Platonischen  Gespriiche)  wiodor  herzu- 
which  have  not  been  declared  spurious  stcllen,  diese  ist,  wie  jcdermaim  sicht, 
by  some  one  or  more  critics.  He  then  eine  Absicht,  welche  sich  sehr  weit 
proceeds  to  examine  tho  remainder,  entfernt  von  alien  bishcrigcn  Vor- 
mnong  which  aro  Bophistcs,  Politikus,  suchen  zur  Anordnung  der  Plato- 
Parmenidcs.  Ho  (Socher)  declares  nischcn  Werke,"  Ac. 
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His  hypothesis  is  announced  as  if  the  simple  announcement 
were  sufficient  to  recommend  ity — as  if  no  other  supposition 
were  consistent  with  the  recognised  grandeur  of  Plato  as  a 
philosopher — as  if  any  one,  dissenting  from  it,  only  proved 
thereby  that  he  did  not  understand  Plato.  Yet  so  far  from 
being  of  this  self-recommending  character,  the  hypothesis  is 
really  loaded  with  the  heaviest  antecedent  improbability. 
That  in  406  B.c.,  and  at  the  age  of  23,  in  an  age  when 
schemes  of  philosophy  elaborated  in  detail  were  unknown — 
Plato  should  conceive  a vast  scheme  of  philosophy,  to  be 
worked  out  underground  without  ever  being  proclaimed, 
through  numerous  Sokratic  dialogues  one  after  the  other, 
each  ushering  in  that  which  follows  and  each  resting  upon 
that  which  precedes : that  he  should  have  persisted  through- 
out a long  life  in  working  out  this  scheme,  adapting  the 
sequence  of  his  dialogues  to  the  successive  stages  which  he 
had  attained,  so  that  none  of  them  could  be  properly  under- 
stood unless  when  studied  immediately  after  its  predecessors 
and  immediately  before  its  successors — and  yet  that  ho 
should  have  taken  no  pains  to  impress  this  one  peremptory 
arrangement  on  the  minds  of  readers,  and  that  Schleier- 
maclier  should  be  the  first  to  detect  it — all  this  appears  to 
me  as  improbable  as  any  of  the  mystic  interpretations  of 
Jamblichus  or  Proklus.  Like  other  improbabilities,  it  may 
be  proved  by  evidence,  if  evidence  can  be  produced : but 
here  nothing  of  the  kind  is  producible.  We  are  called  upon 
to  grant  the  general  hypothesis  without  proof,  and  to  follow 
Sclileiermacher  in  applying  it  to  the  separate  dialogues. 

Schleiermacher’s  hypothesis  includes  two  parts.  1.  A pre- 
meditated pliilosophical  scheme,  worked  out  con-  schieicr- 
tinuously  from  the  first  dialogue  to  the  last  2.  A 
peremptory  canonical  order,  essential  to  this  scheme,  precoocewai 
and  determined  thereby.  Now  as  to  the  scheme,  » peremptory 

_ _ . order of  inter- 

though  on  the  one  hand  it  cannot  be  proved,  yet  on  dependence 

° # " among  the 

the  other  hand  it  cannot  bo  disproved.  But  as  to  dialogue*, 
the  canonical  order,  I think  it  may  be  disproved.  We  know 

r What  I say  about  fichleiemiacher  I who  roods  his  Einlcitung,  pp.  10,  11, 
here  will  be  assented  to  by  any  one  | 6eq. 
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that  no  such  order  was  recognised  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes, 
and  Scldeiermacher  himself  admits  that  before  those  days  it 
had  been  lost.1  But  I contend  that  if  it  was  lost  within  a 
century  after  the  decease  of  Plato,  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  it  never  existed  at  all,  as  peremptory  and  indispensable 
to  the  understanding  of  what  Plato  meant.  A great  philo- 
sopher such  as  Plato  (so  Scldeiermacher  argues)  must  be 
supposed  to  have  composed  all  his  dialogues  with  some  pre- 
conceived comprehensive  scheme:  but  a great  philosopher 
(we  may  add),  if  he  does  work  upon  a preconceived  scheme, 
must  surely  be  supposed  to  take  some  reasonable  precautions 
to  protect  the  order  essential  to  that  scheme  from  dropping 
out  of  sight.  Moreover,  Scldeiermacher  himself  admits  that 
there  are  various  dialogues  which  lie  apart  from  the  canonical 
order  and  form  no  part  of  the  grand  premeditated  scheme. 
The  distinction  here  made  between  these  outlying  compo- 
sitions (Nebenwerke)  and  the  members  of  the  regular  scries, 
is  indeed  altogether  arbitrary : but  the  admission  of  it  tends 
still  farther  to  invalidate  the  fundamental  postulate  of  a 
grand  Demiurgic  universe  of  dialogues,  each  dovetailed  and 
fitted  in  to  its  special  place  among  the  whole.  The  universe 
is  admitted  to  have  breaks:  so  that  the  hypothesis  does 
not  possess  the  only  merit  which  can  belong  to  gratuitous 
hypothesis — that  of  introducing,  if  granted,  complete  sym- 
metry throughout  the  phenomena. 

To  these  various  improbabilities  we  may  add  another — that 
Assumptions  Schleiermacher’s  hypothesis  requires  us  to  admit 
iSSSfZ:  that  the  Phrodrus  is  Plato’s  earliest  dialogue,  com- 

Krtnfsto!  posed  about  406  b.c.,  when  he  was  21  years  of  age, 
admissible.  on  my  computation,  and  certainly  not  more  than  23 : 
that  it  is  the  first  outburst  of  the  inspiration  which  Sokrates 
had  imparted  to  him,1  and  that  it  embodies,  though  in  a dim 
and  poetical  form,  the  lineaments  of  that  philosophical  system 
which  he  worked  out  during  the  ensuing  half  century.  That 
Plato  at  this  early  age  should  have  conceived  so  vast  a system 

1 Sehleiermncher,  Einleitung,  p.  24.  Ausbruch  seiner  Begeisterung  vom 

• Sec  Schleiermacher’B  Rinleitnng  to  Sokratce." 
the  Phtednis  : “ Der  Phaidroe,  tier  eretc 
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— that  he  should  have  imbibed  it  from  Sokrates,  who  enun- 
tiated  no  system,  and  abounded  in  the  anti-systematic,  nega- 
tive— that  he  should  have  been  inspired  to  write  the  Pined r us 
(with  its  abundant  veins,  dithyratnbic,b  erotic,  and  transcend- 
ental) by  the  conversation  of  Sokrates,  which  exhibited  acute 
dialectic  combined  with  practical  sagacity,  but  neither  poetic 
fervour  nor  transcendental  fancy, — in  all  this  hypothesis  of 
Schleiermacher,  there  is  nothing  but  an  aggravation  of  impro- 
babilities. 

Against  such  improbabilities  (partly  external  partly  in- 
ternal) Schleiermacher  has  nothing  to  sot  except  Neitl,or 
internal  reasons : that  is,  when  he  shall  have  : 

arranged  the  dialogues  and  explained  the  inter-  SuomJm 
dependance  as  well  as  the  special  place  of  each,  the  SySlS 
arrangement  will  impress  itself  upon  all  as  being  Enaf  *" 
the  intentional  work  of  Plato  himself.0  But  these  pSted'a- 
“ internal  reasons  ” (innere  Griinde),  which  are  to1''®"" 
serve  as  constructive  evidence  (in  the  absence  of  positive  de- 
clarations) of  Plato’s  purpose,  fail  to  produce  upon  other 
minds  the  effect  which  Schleiermacher  demands.  If  we  follow 
them  as  stated  in  his  Introductions  (prefixed  to  the  successive 
Platonic  dialogues),  we  find  a number  of  approximations  and 
comparisons,  often  just  and  ingenious,  but  always  inconclusive 
for  his  point : proving,  at  the  very  best,  what  Plato’s  inten- 
tion may  possibly  have  been — yet  subject  to  be  countervailed 
by  other  “ internal  reasons  ” equally  specious,  tending  to  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  And  the  various  opponents  of  Schleier- 
macher  prove  just  as  much  and  no  more,  each  on  behalf  of 
his  own  mode  of  arrangement,  by  the  like  constructive  evi- 
dence— appeal  to  “ internal  reasons.”  But  the  insufficient 
character  of  these  “ internal  reasons  ” is  more  fatal  to  Schlei- 
ermacher  than  to  any  of  his  opponents : because  his  funda- 
mental hypothesis — while  it  is  the  most  ambitious  of  all  and 


b If  we  read  Dionysius  of  Halikar- 
nnssus  (Do  Admirab.  Vi  Die.  in  De- 
moeth.  pp.  908-071,  Reisk),  we  shall 
find  that  rhetor  pointing  out  the 
Phredrus  as  a signal  example  of  Plato’s 
departure  from  the  manner  and  cha- 


racter of  Sokrates,  and  as  a speci- 
men of  misplaced  poetical  exagge- 
| ration.  Dikiearchus  formed  the  same 
opinion  about  the  Phredrua  I'Diosr.  L 
,ii.  38).  * 

• Sop  the  fjrneral  Einleitung.  p.  1 1 . 
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would  be  the  most  important,  if  it  could  be  proved — is  at 
the  same  time  burthened  with  the  strongest  antecedent  im- 
probability, and  requires  the  amplest  proof  to  make  it  at  all 
admissible. 

Dr.  Munk  undertakes  the  same  large  problem  ns  Schleier- 
iiunk'a  macher.  He  assumes  the  Diatonic  dialogues  to  have 
bee ii  composed  upon  a preconceived  system,  begin- 
th0  ning  when  Plato  opened  his  school,  about  41  years 
to'S-icr-11  of  age.  This  has  somewhat  less  antecedent  impro- 
machtr ».  bubility  than  the  supposition  that  Plato  conceived 
his  system  at  21  or  23  years  of  age.  But  it  is  just  as  much 
destitute  of  positive  support.  That  Plato  intended  his  dialogues 
to  form  a fixed  series,  exhibiting  the  successive  gradations  of 
his  philosophical  system — that  he  farther  intended  this  series 
to  coincide  with  a string  of  artistic  portraits,  representing 
Sokrates  in  the  ascending  march  from  youth  to  old  age,  so 
that  the  characteristic  feature  which  marks  the  place  and 
time  of  each  dialogue,  is  to  be  found  in  the  age  which  it 
assigns  to  Sokrates — these  are  positions  for  the  proof  of  which 
we  are  referred  to  “ internal  reasons but  which  the  dia- 
logues themselves  do  not  even  sanction,  much  less  suggest 
In  many  dialogues,  the  age  assigned  to  Sokrates  is  a 
Tb«w*  circumstance  neither  distinctly  brought  out,  nor 
“kfTiM  m telling  on  the  debate.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Par- 
“•circnS*  menidcs  he  is  noted  as  young,  and  is  made  to 
°r  conduct  himself  with  the  deference  of  youth,  re- 
moment  ceiving  hints  and  admonitions  from  the  respected 
veteran  of  Elea.  So  too  in  the  Protagoras,  he  is  characterised 
as  young,  but  chiefly  in  contrast  with  the  extreme  and  pro- 
nounced old  age  of  the  Sopliist  Protagoras : he  does  not  con- 
duct himself  like  a youth,  nor  exhibit  any  of  that  really 
youthful  or  deferential  spirit  which  we  find  in  the  Parmenides ; 
on  the  contrary,  ho  stands  forward  as  the  rival,  cross-ex- 
aininer,  and  conqueror  of  the  ancient  Sophist.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  Euthydemus,*1  Sokrates  is  announced  as  old ; 
though  that  dialogue  is  indisputably  very  analogous  to  the 

d EuthytUmus,  e.  4,  p.  272. 
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Protagoras,  both  of  them  being  placed  by  Munk  in  the 
earliest  of  his  three  groups.  Moreover  in  the  Lysis  also, 
Sokrates  appears  as  old ; — here  Munk  escapes  from  the  diffi- 
culty by  setting  aside  the  dialogue  as  a youthful  composition, 
not  included  in  the  consecutive  Sokratic  Cycle.”  What  is 
there  to  justify  the  belief,  that  the  Sokrates  depicted  in  the 
Pluedrus  (which  dialogue  has  been  affirmed  by  Schleiermacher 
and  Ast,  besides  some  ancient  critics,  to  exhibit  decided 
marks  of  juvenility)  is  older  than  the  Sokrates  of  the  Sym- 
posion?  or  that  Sokrates  in  the  Philebus  and  Republic  is 
older  than  in  the  Kratylus  or  Gorgias?  It  is  true  that  the 
dialogues  There  tutus  and  Euthyphron  are  both  represented  as 
held  a little  before  the  death  of  Sokrates,  after  the  indict- 
ment of  Meletus  against  him  had  already  been  preferred. 
This  is  a part  of  the  hypothetical  situation,  in  which  the 
dialogists  are  brought  into  company.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  two  dialogues  themselves  (or  in  the  Menon  which 
Munk  places  in  the  same  category)  to  betoken  that  Sokrates 
is  old.  Holiness,  in  the  Euthyphron — Knowledge,  in  the 
Theretetus — is  canvassed  and  debated,  just  as  Temperance 
and  Courage  are  debated  in  the  Charmides  and  Laches. 
Munk  lays  it  down  that  Sokrates  appears  as  a Martyr  for 
Truth  in  the  Euthyphron,  Menon,  and  Themtetus — and  as  a 
Combatant  for  Truth  in  the  Laches,  Charmides,  Euthydemns, 
&c.  But  the  two  groups  of  dialogues,  when  compared  with 
each  other,  will  not  be  found  to  warrant  this  distinctive  appel- 
lation. In  the  Apologia,  Kriton,  and  Phsedon,  it  may  be  said 
with  propriety  that  Sokrates  is  represented  as  a martyr  for 
truth:  in  all  three  ho  appears  not  merely  as  a bilker,  but  as 
a personal  agent : but  this  is  not  true  of  the  other  dialogues 
which  Munk  places  in  his  third  group. 

I cannot  therefore  accede  to  this  “ natural  arrangement 
of  the  Platonic  dialogues,”  assumed  to  have  been  Notm™. 
intended  by  Plato,  and  founded  upon  the  progress  quence  or 
of  Sokrates  as  he  stands  exhibited  in  each,  from  once  of*U)e 
youth  to  age — which  Munk  has  proposed  in  his  t»  ma.te  out 

* Lysis,  p.  223,  ad  fin.  Kara-yfaairroi  ytyirapty  r«,  ytpiiy  M/p,  itat 
iptTr.  See  Munk,  p.  25. 
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recent  ingenious  volume.  It  is  interesting  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  that  order  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  which 
any  critical  student  conceives  to,  be  the  “ natural  order.” 
But  in  respect  to  Munk  as  well  as  to  Schleiermacher,  I 
must  remark  that  if  Plato  had  conceived  and  predetermined 
the  dialogues,  so  as  to  be  read  in  one  natural  peremptory 
order,  he  would  never  have  left  that  order  so  dubious  and 
imperceptible,  as  to  be  first  divined  by  critics  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  understood  by  them  too  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways.  If  there  were  auy  peremptory  and  intentional 
sequence,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  Plato  would  have 
made  it  as  clearly  understood  as  he  has  determined  the  se- 
quence of  the  ten  books  of  his  liepublic. 

The  principle  of  arrangement  proposed  by  K.  F.  Hermann 
principle  or  (approved  also  by  Steinhart  and  Susemihl)  is  not 
"d^p^Ty1  °Pei1  t°  the  same  antecedent  objection.  Not  ad- 
niitting  any  preconceived,  methodical,  intentional, 
system,  nor  the  maintenance  of  one  and  the  same 
S'riewT’hm  philosophical  point  of  view  throughout — Hermann 
MptaS**  supposes  that  the  dialogues  as  successively  com- 
ordt-r  or  the  posed  represent  successive  phases  of  Plato’s  philo- 
the*T sophical  development  and  variations  in  his  point  of 
"*“■  view.  Hermann  farther  considers  that  these  varia- 
tions may  be  assigned  and  accounted  for : first  pure  Sokrntism, 
next  the  modifications  experienced  from  Plato’s  intercourse 
with  the  Megaric  philosophers, — then  the  influence  derived 
from  Kyrene  and  Egypt — subsequently  that  from  the  Pythago- 
reans in  Italy — and  so  forth.  The  first  portion  of  this  hypothesis, 
taken  generally,  is  very  reasonable  and  probable.  But  when, 
after  assuming  that  there  must  have  been  determining  changes 
in  Plato’s  own  mind,  we  proceed  to  inquire  what  these  were, 
and  whence  they  arose,  we  find  a sad  lack  of  evidence  for  the 
answer  to  the  question.  We  neither  know  the  order  in  which 
the  dialogues  were  composed, — nor  the  date  when  Plato  first 
began  to  compose, — nor  the  primitive  philosophical  mind 
which  his  earliest  dialogues  represented, — nor  the  order  of 
those  subsequent  modifications  which  his  views  underwent. 
We  are  informed,  indeed,  that  Plato  went  from  Athens  to 
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visit  Megara,  KyrenS,  Egypt,  Italy;  but  the  extent  or  kind 
of  influence  which  he  experienced  in  each,  we  do  not  know  at 
all/  I think  it  a reasonable  presumption  that  the  points 
which  Plato  had  in  common  with  Sokrates  were  most  pre- 
ponderant in  the  mind  of  Plato  immediately  after  the  death 
of  his  master:  and  that  other  trains  of  thought  gradually 
became  more  and  more  intermingled  as  the  recollection  of 
his  master  became  more  distant.  There  is  also  a presumption 
that  the  longer,  more  elaborate,  and  more  transcendental 
dialogues  (among  which  must  be  ranked  the  Pluedrus),  were 
composed  in  the  full  maturity  of  Plato’s  age  and  intellect : 
the  shorter  and  less  finished  may  have  been  composed  either 
then  or  earlier  in  his  life.  Here  are  two  presumptions,  plau- 
sible enough  when  stated  generally,  yet  too  vague  to  justify 
any  special  inferences:  the  rather,  if  we  may  believe  the 
statement  of  Dionysius,  that  Plato  continued  to  “ comb  and 
curl  his  dialogues  until  ho  was  eighty  years  of  ago.”  g 

If  we  compare  K.  F.  Hermann  with  Schleiermacher,  we 
see  that  Hermann  has  amended  his  position  by  aban-  Herm»nn,« 
donmg  Schleiermacher  s gratuitous  hypothesis,  of  a 
preconceived  Platonic  system  with  a canonical  order  <*"■»• 
of  the  dialogues  adapted  to  that  system — and  by  admitting 


f Bonitz  (in  liia  instructive  volume, 
Platonische  Studicn,  Wien,  1858,  n.  5) 
points  out  how  little  we  know  onout 
the  real  circumstances  of  Plato’s  intel- 
lectual and  philosophical  development : 
a matter  which  most  of  the  Platonic 
critics  are  apt  to  forget. 

I confess  that  I agree  with  Striimpell, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  chro- 
nologically, from  Plato’s  writings,  and 
from  the  other  scanty  evidence  ac- 
cessible to  us,  by  what  successive  steps 
his  mind  departed  from  the  original 
views  and  doctrines  held  and  commu- 
nicated by  Sokrates  Striimpell,  Gesch. 
der  Praktischcn  Philosophic  der  Grio 
chen,  p.  294,  Leipeic,  18til). 

* Dionys.  Hali.  Do  Comp.  Verbor.  p. 
208,  Diog.  L.  iii.  37 ; Quintilian,  viii.  6. 

F.  A.  Wolf,  in  a valuable  note  upon 
the  tiicurKtuacrTal  (Prolegom.  Homer, 
p.  clii.),  declares,  upon  this  ground, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
time  when  Plato  composed  his  best 
dialogues.  44  Ex  his  eollatis  apporet 

VOL.  I. 


iiturK€vi(*iv  a veteribus  magistris  ad- 
seitum  esse  in  potestatem  verbi  4v i- 
tita<TKfvd((iv  : ut  in  Bcenicis  projie  idem 
C8set  quod  avaSi Zaantiv — h.  e.  repetito 
eommittere  fabulara,  sod  mutando,  ad- 
dendo,  detmhendo,  emendatam,  rcfic- 
tam,  ct  secundis  curis  elaborat&m.  Id 
enim  facere  solebant  illi  poets  stepis- 
sime  : mox  etiam  alii,  ut  Apollonius 
Rhodins.  Neque  alitor  Plato  fecit  in 
optimis  dialogis  suis  : quam  ob  ctmsam 
exquirere  non  lied,  quando  quisqne  com - 
positus  sit:  qutun  in  scenicis  fahulis 
saltern  cx  didnacaliis  plerumquc  noturn 
sit  tempus,  quo  editae  sunt.” 

Preller  has  a like  remark  (Historia 
Philos,  ex  Fontibus  Context,  sect.  250). 

In  regard  to  the  habit  of  correcting 
compositions,  the  contrast  between 
Plato  and  Plotinus  was  remarkable. 
Porphyry  tells  us  that  Plotinus,  when 
once  he  had  written  any  matter,  could 
hardly  bear  even  to  read  it  over— much 
less  to  review  and  improve  it  (Porph. 
I Vit.  Plotini,  8). 

O 
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only  a chronological  order  of  composition,  each  dialogue 
being  generated  by  the  state  of  Plato’s  mind  at  the  time 
when  it  was  composed.  This,  taken  generally,  is  indisputable. 
If  we  perfectly  knew  Plato’s  biography  and  the  circumstances 
around  him,  we  should  be  able  to  determine  which  dialogues 
were  first,  second,  and  third,  &c.,  and  what  circumstances  or 
mental  dispositions  occasioned  the  successive  composition  of 
those  which  followed.  But  can  we  do  this  with  our  present 
scanty  information  ? I think  not.  Hermann,  while  abandon- 
ing the  hypothesis  of  Schleiermacher,  has  still  accepted  the 
large  conditions  of  the  problem  first  drawn  up  by  Schleier- 
macher, and  has  undertaken  to  decide  the  real  order  of  the 
dialogues,  together  with  the  special  occasion  and  the  phase  of 
Platonic  development,  corresponding  to  each.  Herein,  I 
think,  he  has  failed. 

It  is,  indeed,  natural  that  critics  should  form  some  irnpres- 
sn»u  nma-  gion  as  to  earlier  and  later  in  the  dialogues.  But 

ber  of  «*r-  . . _ ° , 

uuntiemor  though  there  are  some  peculiar  cases  m which 

even  reason-  . . . 1 . 

•bie  pre-  sucli  impression  acquires  much  force,  I conceive  that 

sumptions,  ( # 

aa  todaie  or  m almost  all  cases  it  is  to  a high  degree  uncertain, 
dialogues.  Several  dialogues  proclaim  themselves  as  subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  Sokrates.  We  know  from  internal 
allusions  that  the  Thesetetus  must  have  been  composed  after 
394  b.c.,  the  Menexenus  after  387  B.c.,  and  the  Symposion 
after  385  B.c.  We  are  sure,  by  Aristotle’s  testimony  that 
the  Leges  were  written  at  a later  period  than  the  Bepublic ; 
Plutarch  also  states  that  the  Leges  were  composed  during 
the  old  age  of  Plato,  and  this  statement,  accepted  by  most 
modern  critics,  appears  to  me  trustworthy.1'  The  Sophistes 
proclaims  itself  as  a second  meeting,  by  mutual  agreement, 
of  the  same  persons  who  had  conversed  in  the  Thesetetus, 
with  the  addition  of  a new  companion,  the  Eleatic  stranger. 
But  we  must  remark  that  the  subject  of  the  Thesetetus, 
though  left  unsettled  at  the  close  of  that  dialogue,  is  not 
resumed  in  the  Sophistes : in  which  last,  moreover,  Sokrates 
acts  only  a subordinate  part,  while  the  Eleatic  stranger,  who 
did  not  appear  in  the  These  t£tus,  is  here  put  forward  sis  the 
‘ Plutarch,  Isid.  et  Onirid.  c.  48.  p.  370. 
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prominent  questioner  or  expositor.  So  too,  the  Politikus 
offers  itself  as  a third  of  the  same  triplet ; with' this  difference, 
that  while  the  Eleatic  stranger  continues  as  the  questioner,  a 
new  respondent  appears  in  the  person  of  Sokrates  Junior. 
The  Politikus  is  not  a resumption  of  the  same  subject  as  the 
Sophistes,  but  a second  application  of  the  same  method  (the 
method  of  logical  division  and  subdivision)  to  a different 
subject.  Plato  speaks  also  as  if  he  contemplated  a third 
application  of  the  same  method — the  Philosophus:  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  was  never  realised.  Again,  the  Timmus 
presents  itself  as  a sequel  to  the  Republic,  and  the  Kritias  as 
a sequel  to  the  Timanis : a fourth,  the  Hermokrates,  being 
apparently  announced,  as  about  to  follow — but  not  having 
been  composed. 

Here  then  are  two  groups  of  three  each  (we  might  call 
them  Trilogies,  and  if  the  intended  fourth  had  been  TrUoKifi 
realised,  Tetralogies),  indicated  by  Plato  himself.  bydl|“.u? 

A certain  relative  chronological  order  is  here  doubt-  blm*'lr 
less  evident:  the  Sophistes  must  have  been  composed  after 
the  Theaet^tus  and  before  the  Politikus,  the  Timanis  after  the 
Republic  and  before  the  Kritias.  But  this  is  all  that  we  can 
infer : for  it  does  not  follow  that  the  sequence  must  have  been 
immediate  in  point  of  time : there  may  have  been  a consider- 
able interval  between  the  three  forming  the  so-called  Tri- 
logy. 1 We  may  add,  that  neither  in  the  Thefetetus  nor  in 


1 It  may  seem  singular  that  Schleier- 
mochcr  is  among  those  who  adopt  this 
opinion.  He  maintains  that  tne  So- 
phistes does  not  follow  immediately 
upon  the  Thwetetus  : tliat  Plato, 
though  intending  when  he  finished 
the  Thefotetus  to  proceed  onward  to 
the  Sophistes,  altered  his  intention, 
and  took  up  other  views  instead  : that 
the  Menon  (and  the  Euthydthnus 
come  in  between  them,  in  immediate 
sequel  to  the  Thefetetus  (Einleitung 
zum  Menon,  vol.  iii.  p.  326). 

Here  Schleicnnacher  introduces  a 
new  element  of  uncertainty,  which  inva- 
lidates yet  more  seriously  the  grounds 
for  his  hypothesis  of  a preconceived 
sequence  throughout  all  the  dialogues. 
In  a case  where  Plato  directly  inti- 


mates an  intentional  sequence,  we  are 
called  upon  to  believe,  on  “ internal 
grounds0  alone,  that  he  altered  his 
intention,  and  introduced  other  dia- 
logues. He  may  have  done  this : hut 
how  are  we  to  prove  it?  How  much 
does  it  attenuate  the  value  of  his  inten- 
tions, as  proofs  of  an  internal  philoso- 
phical sequence  ? We  become  involved 
more  and  more  in  unsupported  hypo- 
thesis. I think  that  K.  F.  Hermann's 
objections  against  Schleiermacher,  ou 
the  above  ground,  have  much  force  ; 
and  that  Ueberweg's  reply  to  them  is 
unsatisfactory.  ( Hermann,  Gosch.  uud 
Syst.  der  Platon.  Phil.  p.  350.  Ueber- 
weg,  Untersuchungcn  iiber  die  Aech- 
theit  und  Zeitf.  der  Plat.  Bchriften, 
p.  82,  seq.) 
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the  Republic,  do  we  find  indication  that  either  of  them  is 
intended  as  the  first  of  a Trilogy  : the  marks  proving  an  in- 
tended Trilogy  are  only  found  in  the  second  and  third  of  the 
series. 

While  even  the  relative  chronology  of  the  dialogues  is  thus 
Poaiuve  faintly  marked  in  the  case  of  a few,  and  left  to 
iteduuSiir.  fallible  conjecture  in  the  remainder — the  positive 
—unknown.  cjlronoi0gyj  or  the  exact  year  of  composition,  is  not 
directly  marked  in  the  case  of  any  one.  Moreover,  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  enquiry,  we  have  to  ask,  At  what  period  of 
life  did  Plato  begin  to  publish  his  dialogues?  Did  he  publish 
any  of  them  during  the  lifetime  of  Sokrates?  and  if  so, 
which  ? Or  does  the  earliest  of  them  date  from  a time  after 
the  death  of  Sokrates  ? 

Amidst  the  many  dissentient  views  of  the  Platonic  critics, 
when  dia  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  nearly  unanimous  in 
their  mode  of  answering  this  question.11  Most  of 
uwdri'thoT  them  declare,  without  hesitation,  that  Plato  pub- 
s<>k r&tes.  lijjhed  several  dialogues  before  the  death  of  So- 
krates— that  is,  before  ho  was  28  years  of  age — though  they 
do  not  all  agree  in  determining,  which  these  dialogues  were. 
I do  not  perceive  that  they  produce  any  external  proofs  of 
the  least  value.  Most  of  them  disbelieve  (though  Stallbaum 
and  Hermann  believe)  the  anecdote  about  Sokrates  and  his 
criticism  on  the  dialogue  Lysis."1  In  spite  of  their  unanimity, 


k Valentino  Rose  (Do  Aristoielis  Li- 
brorum  online,  p.  25,  Berlin,  1854), 
Mullach  (Demoeriti  Fragni.  p.99),  and 
Schdno,  in  bis  Commentary  on  the 
Platonic  Protagoras,  arc  among  the 
critics  known  to  me,  who  intimate  their 
belief  that  Plato  published  no  Sokratic 
dialogues  during  the  lifetime  of  So- 
krates. In  discussing  the  matter, 
Schdno  adverts  to  two  of  the  three 
lines  of  argument  brought  forward  in 
my  text : — 1.  The  too  early  and  too 
copious  “ productivity  ” which  the  re-  | 
ceived  supposition  would  imply  in  Plato. 
2.  The  improbability  that  the  name  of 
Sokrates  would  be  employed  in  written  i 
dialogues,  as  spokesman,  by  any  of  his 
scholars  during  his  lifetime. 

Schdno  does  not  touch  upon  the  iin- 


; probability  of  the  hypothesis,  arising 
I out  of  the  earjy  position  and  aspirations 
! of  Plato  himself  (Scheme,  Uber  Platon’s 
1 Protagoras,  p.  64,  Leipsic,  1862). 

m Diog.  Laert.  iii.  85  ,*  Stallbaum, 
Prolegg.  ad  Plat.  Lys.  p.  90;  K.  F. 
Hermann,  System  der  Platon.  Philos. 

?.  370.  Sehleiermaeher  (EinL  zum 
A*sis,  i.  p.  175)  treats  the  anecdote 
about  the  Lysis  as  unworthy  of  cre- 
dence. Diogenes  fiii.  38)  mentions  that 
some  considered  the  Phmdnis  us  Plato’s 
earliest  dialogue;  the  reason  being  that 
the  subject  of  it  was  something  puerile ; 
\6yos  Si  wpdrroy  y pa\p at  ainbv  rby  4*cu- 
Spov  Hal  y&p  tx*1  pmpaKiu'Sis  n rfc 
Trp6fi\rffxa.  Ainalapxos  Ktd  rbv  rp&- 
icoy  Trjs  ypeupijs  S\oy  itr ipi(fi<ptrau  us 
QoprticSy.  Olympiodorus  also  in  his 
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I cannot  but  adopt  the  opposite  conclusion.  It  appears  to 
mo  that  Plato  composed  no  Sokratic  dialogues  during  the 
lifetime  of  Sokrates. 

All  the  information  (scanty  as  it  is)  which  we  obtain  from 
the  rhetor  Dionysius  and  others  respecting  the  com-  fw 
position  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  announces  them 
to  have  cost  much  time  and  labour  to  their  author : 
a statement  illustrated  by  the  great  number  of  in- 
versions  of  words  which  ho  is  said  to  have  intro-  ll“bor- 
duced  successively  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Republic,  beforo 
he  was  satisfied  to  let  the  sentence  stand.  This  corresponds, 
too,  with  all  that  wo  rend  respecting  the  patient  assiduity 
both  of  Isokrates  and  Demosthenes.11  A first-rate  Greek  com- 
position was  understood  not  to  be  purchaseable  at  lower  cost. 
I confess  therefore  to  great  surprise,  when  I read  in  Ast  tho 
affirmation  that  the  Protagoras  was  composed  when  Plato 
was  only  22  years  old — and  when  I find  Schleiermaeher 
asserting,  as  if  it  were  a matter  beyond  dispute,  that  Prota- 
goras, Phsodros,  and  Parmenides,  all  bear  evident  marks  of 
Plato’s  youthful  ago  (Jugendlichkeit).  In  regard  to  the 


life  of  Plato  mentions  the  same  report, 
that  the  Phaxlrus  was  Plato’s  earliest 
composition,  and  gives  the  samo 
ground  of  belief,  “ its  dithyrambic 
character.”  Even  if  tho  assertion  were 
grunted,  that  the  Phsodnis  is  the  ear-  j 
liest  Platonic  composition,  we  could  not  : 
infer  that  it  was  composed  during  tho  I 
lifetime  of  Sokrates.  But  that  assertion 
cannot  be  granted.  The  two  statements, 
above  cited,  give  it  only  as  a report, 
suggested  to  those  who  believed  it  by  i 
the  character  and  subject-matter  of  the  j 
dialogue.  I am  surprised  that  Dr.  Vol-  ; 
quarusen,  who  in  a learned  volume,  | 
recently  published,  has  undertaken  the  j 
defence  of  the  theory  of  Schleiermaeher 
about  the  Phaxlrus  (Phaidros,  Erste 
Schrift  Platon’s,  Kiel,  1862),  can  repre- 
sent this  ns  a “ feeie  historUche  Uef>er~ 
lieferung  ” — the  rather  as  he  admits 
that  Schleiermaeher  himself  placed  no 
confidence  in  it,  and  relied  upon  other 
reasons  (pp.  90-92-93).  Comp.  Schleier- 
maeher, Einlcitung  zum  Phaidros, 
p.  76. 

Whoever  will  read  the  Epistle  of 


Dionysius  of  Ilalikamassua,  addressed  to 
Cneius  Pompeiua  (pp.  751-765,  Bei.sk), 
will  be  persuaded  that  Dionysius  can 
neither  have  known,  nor  even  believed, 
that  the  Phaxlrus  was  the  first  com- 
position, and  a youthful  composition, 
of  Plato.  If  Dionysius  had  behoved 
this,  it  would  have  furnished  him  with 
the  precise  excuse  which  his  letter 
required.  For  the  purpose  of  his  letter 
is  to  mollify  tho  displeasure  of  Cn. 
Pompoy,  who  had  written  to  blame  him 
for  some  unfavourable  criticisms  on  the 
style  of  Plato.  IMonysius  justifies  his 
criticisms  by  allusions  to  the  Pbaxlrua. 
If  he  had  been  able  to  odd,  that  the 
Pined  run  was  a first  composition,  and 
that  Plato’s  later  dialogues  were  com- 
paratively free  from  the  like  faults — this 
would  have  been  the  most  effective  way 
of  conciliating  Cn.  Pompey. 

■ Timieus  said  that  Alexander  tho 
Great  conquered  the  Persian  empire 
in  less  time  than  Isokrates  required 
for  the  composition  of  his  panegy- 
rical oratiou  (Longinus,  Dc  Sublimit 
c.4). 
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Phsedrus  and  Parmenides,  indeed,  Hermann  and  other  critics 
contest  the  view  of  Sehleiermacher ; and  detect,  in  those  two 
dialogues,  not  only  no  marks  of  “juvenility,”  but  what  they 
cousider  plain  proofs  of  maturity  and  even  of  late  age.  But 
in  regard  to  the  Protagoras,  most  of  them  agree  with  Schlei- 
ermacher  and  Ast,  in  declaring  it  to  be  a work  of  Plato’s 
youth,  some  time  before  the  death  of  Sokrates.  Now  on 
this  point  I dissent  from  them : and  since  the  decision  turns 
upon  “ internal  grounds,”  each  must  judge  for  himself.  The 
Protagoras  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  finished  and  elabo- 
rate of  all  the  dialogues : in  complication  of  scenic  arrange- 
ments, dramatic  vivacity,  and  in  the  amount  of  theory  worked 
out,  it  is  surpassed  by  none — hardly  even  by  the  Republic.0 
Its  merits  as  a composition  are  indeed  extolled  by  all  the 
critics ; who  clap  their  hands,  especially,  at  the  humiliation 
which  they  believe  to  be  brought  upon  the  great  Sophist  by 
Sokrates.  But  the  more  striking  the  composition  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  the  stronger  is  the  presumption  that  its  author 
was  more  than  22  or  24  years  of  age.  Nothing  short  of  good 
positive  testimony  would  induce  me  to  believe  that  such  a 
dialogue  as  the  Protagoras  could  have  been  composed,  even 
by  Plato,  before  he  attained  the  plenitude  of  his  powers.  No 
such  testimony  is  produced  or  producible.  I extend  a similar 
presumption  even  to  the  Lysis,  LachcSs,  Charmidcs,  and  other 
dialogues : though  with  a less  degree  of  confidence,  because 
they  are  shorter  and  less  artistic,  not  equal  to  the  Protagoras. 
All  of  them,  in  my  judgment,  exhibit  a richness  of  ideas  and 
a variety  of  expression,  which  suggest  something  very  different 
from  a young  novice  as  the  author. 

But  over  and  above  this  presumption,  there  are  other 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  believe,  that  none  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues  were  published  during  the  lifetime  of  Sokrates. 
My  reasons  are  partly  connected  with  Sokrates,  partly  with 
Plato. 

First,  in  reference  to  Sokrates — we  may  reasonably  doubt 
whether  any  written  reports  of  his  actual  conversations  were 

° “ A l*  aesthetischcs  Kunstwerk  ist  I haftrsto  miter  den  Werkon  Platon's/’ 
der  Dialog  Protagoras  daa  nit  inter-  | (Socher,  Ueber  Platon,  p.  226.) 
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published  during  his  lifetime.  He  was  the  most  constant, 
public,  and  indiscriminate  of  all  talkers : always  in  jimu»i», 

* . «ii  1 i • • i • founded  on 

some  frequented  place,  and  desiring  nothing  so  the  per*™- 
much  as  a respondent  with  an  audience.  Every  one  kr»i«. 

, , , . . _ , _ * , his  relulioua 

who  chose  to  hear  lnm,  might  do  so  without  pay-  w«hn»io. 
ment  and  with  the  utmost  facility.  Why  then  should  any 
one  wish  to  read  written  reports  of  his  conversations  ? espe- 
cially when  we  know  that  the  strong  interest  which  they 
excited  in  the  hearers  depended  much  upon  the  spontaneity 
of  his  inspirations,  and  hardly  less  upon  the  singularity  of  his 
manner  and  physiognomy.  Any  written  report  of  what  he 
said  must  appear  comparatively  tame.  Again,  as  to  fictitious 
dialogues  (like  the  Platonic)  employing  the  name  of  Sokrates 
as  spokesman — such  might  doubtless  be  published  during  his 
lifetime  by  derisory  dramatists  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
laugh,  but  not  surely  by  a respectful  disciple  and  admirer  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  utterance  to  doctrines  of  his  own.  The 
greater  was  the  respect  felt  by  Plato  for  Sokrates,  the  less 
would  he  be  likely  to  take  the  liberty  of  making  Sokrates 
responsible  before  the  public  for  what  Sokrates  had  never 
said.s  There  is  a story  in  Diogenes — to  the  effect  that  So- 
krates, when  he  first  heard  the  Platonic  dialogue  called  Lysis, 
exclaimed — “ What  a heap  of  falsehoods  does  the  young  man 
utter  about  mo ! ” s This  story  merits  no  credence  as  a fact : 
but  it  expresses  the  displeasure  which  Sokrates  would  be 
likely  to  feel,  on  hearing  that  one  of  his  youthful  companions 
had  dramatised  him  as  he  appears  in  the  Lysis,  ^enophon 
tells  us,  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  inaccurate  oral  reports  of 
the  real  colloquies  of  Sokrates  may  have  got  into  circulation. 
But  that  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Sokrates,  during  his  life- 


p Valentine  Rose  observes,  in  regard 
to  a dialogue  composed  by  some  one 
else,  wherein  Plato  was  introduced  as 
one  of  the  iuterlocutora,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  composed  until  after 
Plato’H  death,  and  that  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  were  not  composed  until  after 
the  death  of  Sokrates.  44  Platonis  autem 
sermones  antequam  mortuus  fuerit, 
scripto  ncminem  trndidisse,  neque  ma-  ' 
gist ri  viventis  personft  in  dialogis  abusos 
fuissc  (non  magia  quam  vivum  Socratem 


induxerunt  Xenophon,  Plato,  c®teri  So- 
cratici),  hoc  vetemm  mori  et  roligioni 
quivis  facile  coneedet,”  &c.  (V.  Rose, 
Aristotelcs  Pseudepigraphus,  pp.  57-74, 
lieipsic,  1863.) — Val.  Rose*  expresses  the 
same  opinion  tthut  none  of  the  Sokrutio 
dialogues,  either  bv  Plato  or  the  other 
companions  of  Sokrates,  were  written 
until  after  the  death  of  Sokrates  in  his 
earlier  work,  De  Aristotelis  Libroruin 
Ordinc  et  Auctoritate,  p.  25.) 
i Diog.  L.  iii.  35.) 
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time,  6hould  deliberately  publish  fictitious  dialogues  putting 
their  own  sentiments  into  his  mouth,  and  thus  contribute  to 
mislead  the  public — is  not  easily  credible.  Still  less  credible 
is  it  that  Plato  during  the  lifetime  of  Sokrates,  should  have 
published  such  a dialogue  as  the  Phaxlrus,  wherein  we  find 
ascribed  to  Sokrates,  poetical  and  dithyrambic  effusions 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  real  manifestations  which  Athe- 
nians might  hear  every  day  from  Sokrates  in  the  market- 
place.' Sokrates  in  the  Platonic  Apology,  complains  of  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes  for  misrepresenting  him.  Had  the 
Platonic  Phaxlrus  been  then  in  circulation,  or  any  other  Pla- 
tonic dialogues,  he  might  with  equally  good  reason  have 
warned  the  Dikasts  against  judging  of  him,  a real  citizen  on 
trial,  from  the  titular  Sokrates  whom  even  disciples  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  as  spokesman  for  their  own  transcendental 
doctrine,  and  their  own  controversial  sarcasms. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  Plato,  tho  reasons  leading  to  the  same 
itMKHiN  conclusion  are  yet  stronger.  Unfortunately,  we  know 
tbe'emrijoife,  little  of  tho  life  of  Plato  before  he  attained  the  age  of 
Jnd'™»hioo  28,  that  is,  before  tho  death  of  Sokrates : but  our 
“f  1 lu  best  means  of  appreciating  it  are  derived  from  three 
sources.  1.  Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Athens  from 
409-399  b.c.,  communicated  by  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  &e. 


r In  regard  to  the  theory  (elabo- 
rated by  Schleiermacher,  recently  again  1 
defended  by  Volqunrdsou),  that  the  1 
Phaxlrus  is  the  earliest  among  tho 
Platonic  dialogues,  composed  about  400 
B.c.,  it  appears  to  mo  inconsistent  also 
with  what  wo  know’  about  Lysias.  In 
the  Platonic  Pluedrus,  Lysias  is  pre- 
sented as  a \oy6ypcupo?  of  the  highest 
reputation  and  eminence  (p.  228  A, 
257  D,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
whole  dialogue).  Now  this  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  what  we  read  from 
Lysias  himself  in  the  indictment  which 
he  preferred  against  Eratosthenes,  not 
long  after  the  restoration  of  the  demo- 
cracy, 403  b.c.  He  protests  therein 
strenuously  that  ho  hud  never  had 
judicial  affairs  of  his  own,  nor  meddled 
with  those  of  others ; and  he  expresses 
the  greatest  apprehension  from  his  own 
& irupla  (sects.  4-6),  I cannot  believe 


that  this  would  bo  Baid  by  a person 
! whom  Phaxlrus  terms  &uv6t<itos  tsv 
! t $)v  vvv  7 pduptiv.  Moreover,  Lysias,  in 
tliat  same  discourse,  deserilx-s  iiis  own 
position  at  Athens,  anterior  to  tho 
Thirty  : he  belonged  to  a rich  mctic 
family,  and  was  engaged  along  with 
his  brother  Polemarchus  in'  a largo 
manufactory  of  shields,  employing  120 
slaves  (s.  20).  A person  thus  rich  and 
occupied  was  not  likely  to  become  a 
professed  and  notorious  \oy6ypa<posy 
though  he  may  have  been  a clever  and 
accomplished  man.  Lysias  was  plun- 
dered and  impoverished  by  the  Thirty ; 
and  lie  is  said  to  have  incurred  much 
expense  in  aiding  the  efforts  of  Tliru- 
syhulus.  It  was  after  this  change  of 
circumstances  that  he  took  to  rhetoric 
ns  a profession  ; and  it  is  to  some  one 
of  these  later  years  that  the  Platonic 
Phaxlrus  refers. 
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2.  The  seventh  Epistle  of  Plato  himself,  written  four  or  five 
years  before  his  death  (about  352  B.c.).  3.  A few  hints  from 
the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon. 

To  these  evidences  about  the  life  of  Plato,  it  has  not  been 
customary  to  pay  much  attention.  The  Platonic  critics  seem 
to  regard  Plato  so  entirely  as  a spiritual  person  (“like  a 
blessed  spirit,  visiting  earth  for  a short  time,”  to  cite  a 
poetical  phrase  applied  to  him  by  Gothe),  that  they  disdain 
to  take  account  of  his  relations  with  the  material  world,  or 
with  society  around  him.  Because  his  mature  life  was  con- 
secrated to  philosophy,  they  presume  that  his  youth  must 
have  been  so  likewise.  But  this  is  a hasty  assumption.  You 
cannot  thus  abstract  any  man  from  the  social  medium  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  The  historical  circumstances  of 
Athens  from  Plato’s  nineteenth  year  to  his  twenty-sixth 
(403-403  b.c.)  were  something  totally  different  from  what 
they  afterwards  became.  They  were  so  grave  and  absorbing, 
that  had  he  been  ever  so  much  inclined  to  philosophy,  ho 
would  have  been  compelled  against  his  will  to  undertake 
active  and  heavy  duty  as  a citizen.  Within  those  years  (as  I 
have  observed  in  a preceding  chapter)  fell  the  closing  strug- 
gles of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; in  which  (to  repeat  words 
already  cited  from  Thucydides)  Athens  became  more  a military 
j>ost  than  a city — every  citizen  being  almost  habitually  under 
arms : then  the  long  blockade,  starvation,  and  capture  of  the 
city,  followed  by  the  violences  of  the  Thirty,  the  armed 
struggle  under  Thrasybulus,  and  the  perilous,  though  fortu- 
nately successful  and  equitable,  renovation  of  the  democracy. 
These  were  not  times  for  a young  citizen,  of  good  Mrly 
family  and  robust  frame,  to  devote  himself  exclu-  [1,,,,^^, 
sively  to  philosophy  and  composition.  I confess  "«ent!S!bi- 
myself  surprised  at  the  assertion  of  Schleiermacher  lto“’ 
and  Steinhart,  that  Plato  composed  the  Charmides  and  other 
dialogues  undor  the  Anarchy."  Amidst  such  disquietude  and 


• Steinhart,  Einleituug  zum  Laches,  I 
p.  358,  when.*  he  says  that  Plato  com-  I 
posed  the  Charmides,  loaches,  and  Pro- 
tagoras, all  in  404  b.c.  under  the  Thirty. 
Schleieruiacher,  Eiuleitung  zum  Cliar- 
inidctfy  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 


The  lines  of  Lucretius  (L  42)  bear 
emphatically  upon  this  trying  season  : 

**  Natn  ntxjue  nos  agon;  hoc  pa  trial  tempore 
inlqno 

Possum  us  aquo  anluio:  Deque  Metuuil  clara 

Mvp*fO 

Tali  bus  in  rebus  comtuuul  dt*  ease  salutl.” 
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perils  he  could  not  have  renounced  active  duty  for  philosophy, 
even  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  do  so. 

But,  to  make  the  case  stronger,  we  learn  from  Plato’s  own 
testimony,  in  his  seventh  Epistle,  that  he  was  not  at  that 
time  disposed  to  renounce  active  political  life.  He  tells  us 
himself,  that  as  a young  man  he  was  exceedingly  eager,  like 
others  of  the  same  age,  to  meddle  and  distinguish  himself  in 
active  politics.*  How  natural  such  eagerness  was,  to  a young 
citizen  of  his  family  and  condition,  may  be  seen  by  the 
analogy  of  his  younger  brother  Glaukon,  who  was  prema- 
turely impatient  to  come  forward : as  well  as  by  that  of  his 
cousin  Charmides,  who  had  the  same  inclination,  but  was 
restrained  by  exaggerated  diffidence  of  character.  Now  we 
know  that  the  real  Bokrates  (very  different  from  the  Platonic 
Sokrates  in  the  Gorgias),  did  not  seek  to  deter  young  men  of 
rank  from  politics,  and  to  consign  them  to  inactive  specula- 
tion. Sokrates  gives"  earnest  encouragement  to  Charmides; 
and  he  does  not  discourage  Glaukon,  but  only  presses  him  to 
adjourn  his  pretensions  until  the  suitable  stock  of  preliminary 
information  has  been  acquired.  We  may  thus  see  that 
assuming  the  young  Plato  to  be  animated  with  political 
aspirations,  he  would  certainly  not  be  dissuaded, — nay,  he 
would  probably  be  encouraged — by  Sokrates. 

Plato  farther  tells  us  that  when  (after  the  final  capitulation 
of  Athens)  the  democracy  was  put  down  and  the  government 
of  the  Thirty  established,  he  embarked  in  it  actively  under 
the  auspices  of  his  relatives  (Kritias,  Charmides,  &e.,  then  in 
the  ascendant),  with  the  ardent  hopes  of  youth1  that  he 
should  witness  and  promote  the  accomplishment  of  valuable 
reforms.  Experience  showed  him  that  he  was  mistaken.  He 


1 Plato,  Epist  vii  p.  824  C.  N.'ot 

ty<i)  t6t*  t)v  ttoAAoIs  dfj  rain  bv  tiradov 
ti  Oarrov  tpamov  Kvpios  y «rof- 
flT)  Vy  iv\  Td  KOlvd  T7JJ  Tc6\(WS  tilQl/S 

if  vat.  Agnin,  325  E : &(rr(  fib,  rb  wp&>- 
rov  woAAtj*  fitcrbv  bvra  dpfirjs  rb 
wpdrruv  rd  Koiva , &c. 

u See  the  two  interesting  colloquies 
of  Sokrates,  with  Glaukon  and  Char- 
midi‘8  (Xenop.  Mem.  iii.  07). 

Charmides  was  killed  along  with 
Kritias  during  tho  eight  months  called 


! The  Anarchy,  at  the  battle  fought  with 
Thrasybulus  and  the  democrat*  (Xenop. 
Hcllen.  ii.  4-19).  The  colloquy  of  So- 
krates with  Charmides,  recorded  by 
Xenophon  in  the  Memorabilia,  must 
have  taken  place  at  some  time  before 
the  bottle  of  iEgospotami : perhaps 
! about  407  or  400  n.c. 

* Plato,  Epist.  vii.  324  D.  Kal  iyi» 
Bavfiaffrbv  oi/bbv  iva Bov  {nrb  v*4ttjtos, 
Ac. 
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became  disgusted  with  the  enormities  of  the  Thirty,  espe- 
cially with  their  treatment  of  Sokrates;  and  he  then  ceased 
to  co-operate  with  them.  Again,  after  the  year  called  the 
Anarchy,  the  democracy  was  restored,  and  l’lato’s  political 
aspirations  revived  along  with  it.  He  again  put  himself 
forward  for  active  public  life,  though  with  less  ardent  hopes/ 
But  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  march  of  affairs,  and  his 
relationship  with  the  deceased  Kritias  was  now  a formidable 
obstacle  to  popularity.  At  length,  four  years  after  the  re- 
storation of  the  democracy,  came  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Sokrates.  It  was  that  event  which  finally  shocked  and 
disgusted  Plato,  converting  his  previous  dissatisfaction  into 
an  utter  despair  of  obtaining  any  good  results  from  existing 
governments.  From  thencefonvard,  he  turned  away  from 
practice  and  threw  himself  into  speculation.1 


f Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  325  A.  ricUtv 
8c.  frpaZvrtpov  pty,  cfXxc  8c  /xc  Zp 
y\  iff  pi  rb  wp&TTUv  tA  koivcL  ko!  iroAi- 
rucA  im&vpia. 

* Plato,  Epist.  vii.  325  B.  2*©- 
wovvrt  Z-fj  fioi  ravrd  tc  teal  rovs  kvBput- 
irovs  rovs  vpdrroyras  tA  iroAiTixa,  &c. 
325  E.  Kal  row  plv  OKoiruv  Air ©- 
<rrr\vai , sn\  -trorh  &/x* ivov  hv  yiyvoiro 
ire©!  re  aurA  raura  Kal  *tp\  r^y  irdffav 
tto\iv  rov  Zl  vpdmiv  aZ  srcpifxtvuv  A el 
Kaipoirs,  rf\(vrd>yra  8i  voficrat  xepl 
■Kacrwv  to) v vvv  k 6\ta>v  Zri  (vp- 

icaacu  iroAtrcwoKTai. 

I hAve  already  stated  in  the  84tli 
chapter  of  ray  History,  describing  the 
visit  of  Plato  to  Dionysius  in  Sicily, 
that  I believe  the  Epistles  of  Plato  to 
be  genuine,  aud  that  the  seventh 
Epistle  especially  contains  valuable 
information.  Some  critics  undoubtedly 
are  of  a different  opinion,  and  consider 
them  as  spurious.  But  even  omoug 
these  critics,  several  consider  that  the 
author  of  the  Epistles,  though  not  Plato 
himself,  was  a contemporary  and  well 
informed  : so  that  his  evidence  is  trust- 
worthy. See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Ge- 
sammclt.  Abhandlungen,  pp.  282-283. 
The  question  has  been  again  discussed 
recently  by  Ueberweg  (Untereuch.  fiber 
die  Zeitfolge  der  Platon.  Schriften,  pp. 
120-123-125-129),  who  gives  his  own 
opinion  that  the  letters  are  not  by 
Plato,  and  produces  various  arguments 


to  the  point  His  arguments  are  noway 
convincing  to  mo:  for  the  mysticism 
and  pedantrv  of  the  Epistles  appear  to 
me  in  full  harmony  with  the  Timrcus 
aud  Legos,  and  with  the  Pythagorean 
bias  of  Plato's  later  years,  though  not 
in  harmony  with  the  Protagoras,  and 
various  other  dialogues.  Yet  Uebcrweg 
also  declares  his  full  belief  that  the 
seventh  Epistle  is  the  composition  of  a 
well-informed  contemporary,  and  per- 
fectly worthy  of  credit  as  to  the  facts ; 
and  k.  F.  Hermann  declares  the  same ! 
This  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose. 

The  statement,  trusted  by  all  tho 
critics,  that  Plato’s  first  visit  to  Syra- 
cuse was  made  when  he  was  about  40 
years  of  age,  depends  altogether  on  the 
assertion  of  the  seventh  Epistle.  How 
numerous  are  the  assertions  made  by 
Platonic  critics  respecting  Plato,  upon 
evidence  far  slighter  than  tliat  of  theso 
Epistles ! Boeckh  considers  tho  seventh 
Epistle  as  tho  genuine  work  of  Plato. 
Valentine  Rose  also  pronounces  it  to  be 
genuine,  though  he  does  not  consider 
the  other  Epistles  to  bo  so  (De  Ari- 
stotelis  Librorum  Ordine,  p.  25,  p.  1 14, 
Berlin,  1854).  Teimemann  admits  the 
Epistles  generally  to  be  genuine  (Sys- 
tem der  Platon.  Philos,  i.  p.  106). 

It  is  undeniable  that  these  Epistles 
of  Plato  were  recognised  as  genuine 
and  trusted  by  all  the  critics  of  anti- 
quity from  Aristophanes  downwards. 
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political  life 
until  after 
tlx?  restora- 
tion of  tbc 
democracy, 
nor  devote 
himself  to 
philosophy 
until  after 
the  death  of 
Hokratea. 

served. 


This  very  natural  recital,  wherein  Plato  (at  the  age  of  75) 
pi»u>  did  not  describes  his  own  youth  between  21  and  28 — taken 
" in  conjunction  with  the  other  reasons  just  enumer- 
ated— impresses  upon  me  the  persuasion,  that  Plato 
did  not  devote  himself  to  philosophy,  nor  publish 
any  of  his  dialogues,  before  the  death  of  Sokrates : 
though  he  may  probably  have  composed  dramas, 
and  the  beautiful  epigrams  which  Diogenes  has  pre- 
He  at  first  frequented  the  society  of  Sokrates,  as 
many  other  aspiring  young  men  frequented  it  (likewise  that 
of  Kratylus,  and  perhaps  that  of  various  Sophists'),  from  love 
of  ethical  debate,  admiration  of  dialectic  power,  and  desire  to 
acquire  a facility  of  the  same  kind  in  his  own  speech  : not 
with  any  view  to  tako  up  philosophy  as  a profession,  or  to 
undertake  the  task  either  of  demolishing  or  constructing  in 
the  region  of  speculation.  No  such  resolution  was  adopted 
until  after  he  had  tried  political  life  and  had  been  disap- 
pointed  : — nor  until  such  disapi>ointment  had  been  still  more 
bitterly  aggravated  by  the  condemnation  of  Sokrates.  It 
was  under  this  feeling  that  Plato  first  consecrated  himself  to 
that  work  of  philosophical  meditation  and  authorship, — of 
inquisitive  travel  and  converse  with  philosophers  abroad, — 
and  ultimately  of  teaching  in  the  Academy — which  filled  up 
the  remaining  fifty  years  of  his  life.  The  death  of  Sokrates 
left  that  venerated  name  open  to  be  employed  as  spokesman 
in  his  dialogues : and  there  was  nothing  in  the  political  con- 
dition of  Athens  after  359  n.c.,  analogous  to  the  severe  and 
perilous  struggle  which  tasked  all  the  energies  of  her  citizens 
from  409  b.c.  down  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

I believe,  on  these  grounds,  that  Plato  did  not  publish  any 
dialogues  during  the  life  of  Sokrates.  An  interval  of  fifty- 


Cicero,  Plutarch,  Aristcides,  &c.,  assert 
facta  upon  the  authority  of  the  Epistles. 
Those  who  declare  the  Epistles  to  lx? 
spurious  ami  worthless,  ought  in  con- 
sistency to  reject  the  statements  which 
Plutarch  makes  on  the  authority  of  the 
Epistles : they  will  find  themselves 
compelled  to  discredit  some  of  the  liest 
l#irts  of  his  life  of  Dion.  Compare 


Arinteides,  n«/>l  'PtfropiKijs  Or.  45,  pp. 
UO-lOfi,  Diudorf. 

* Compare  Plat.  Protagoras,  312  A, 
315  A,  where  the  distinction  is  point- 
edly drawn  between  one  who  visited 
Protagoras  M w*  tripuovpybs 

4<r£nfvo$,  and  others  who  i-ame  simply 
M watRtta,  us  riv  ibiumjw  Kcd  ^Aee- 
Otpoy  'Kp4xfi. 
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one  years  separates  the  death  of  Sokrates  from  that  of 
Plato.  Such  an  interval  is  more  than  sufficient  for  Au  pUtu.a 
all  the  existing  dialogues  of  Plato,  without  the  ne- 
cessity  of  going  back  to  a more  youthful  period 
of  his  age.  As  to  distribution  of  the  dialogues,  Khutor 
earlier  or  later,  among  these  fifty-one  years,  we  have  Sokr"u'*' 
little  or  no  means  of  judging.  Plato  has  kept  out  of  sight — 
with  a degree  of  completeness  which  is  really  surprising — not 
merely  his  own  personality,  but  also  the  marks  of  special 
date  and  the  determining  circumstances  in  which  each  dia- 
logue was  composed.  Twice  only  does  ho  mention  his  own 
name,  and  that  simply  in  passing,  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  a 
third  person.*1  As  to  the  point  of  time  to  which  he  himself 
assigns  each  dialogue,  much  discussion  has  been  held  how  far 
Plato  has  departed  from  chronological  or  historical  possibility : 
how  far  he  has  brought  persons  together  in  Athens  who  never 
could  have  been  there  together,  or  has  made  them  allude  to 
events  [tosterior  to  their  own  decease.  A speaker  in  Athe- 
nteus0  dwells,  with  needless  acrimony,  on  the  anachronisms 
of  Plato,  as  if  they  were  gross  faults.  Whether  they  are 
faults  or  not,  may  fairly  be  doubted : but  the  fact  of  such 
anachronisms  cannot  be  doubted,  when  wo  have  before  us  the 
Menexenus  and  the  Symposion.  It  cannot  be  supjtosed,  in 
the  face  of  such  evidence,  thnt  Plato  took  much  paius  to  keep 
clear  of  anachronisms : and  whether  they  be  rather  more  or 
rather  less  numerous,  is  a question  of  no  great  moment. 


b In  the  Apologia,  o.  28,  p.  38,  So- 
kmttrt  allude*  tn  Plato  as  present  in 
court,  and  as  offering  to  become  gua- 
rantee, along  with  others,  for  his  fine. 
In  the  Pluodon,  Plato  is  mentioned  as 
being  sick  ; to  explain  why  he  was  not 
present  at  the  last  scene  of  Sokrates 
(Phaxlon,  p.  59).  Diog.  L.  iii.  37. 

The  pathos  as  well  as  the  detail  of 
the  narrative  in  the  Phaxlon  makes  one 
imagine  that  Plato  really  was  present 
at  the  scene.  But  being  obliged,  by  the 
uniform  scheme  of  his  compositions,  to 
provide  another  narrator,  he  could  not 
suffer  it  to  1)0  supposed  that  he  was 
himself  present. 

I have  already  remarked,  that  this 


mention  of  Plato  in  the  third  person 
(nXcir«»'  olfxai,  IjaQfvt t)  was  probably 

one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  Pa- 
ine tins  to  declare  the  Phaxlon  not  to  T«« 
the  work  of  Plato. 

c Atlu  meus,  v.  np.  220,  221.  I)idy- 
mus  also  attacked  Plato  as  departing 
from  historical  truth — ivi<pv6fit»os  rtp 
nAdrwvt  <wj  TrapuTTopovvTi  — against 
which  the  scholiast  ad  Leges,  i.  p.  030) 
defends  him.  Groen  van  Prinstcrcn, 
Prosojiogr.  p.  1C>.  The  rhetor  Aristeides 
has  some  remarks  of  the  same  kind, 
though  leas  acrimonious  (Orat.  xlvii. 
. p.  435,  Diod.)  tlian  the  speaker  in 
' Athenseus. 
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I now  conclude  my  enquiry  respecting  the  Platonic  Canon. 
The Tknwyi-  The  presumption  in  favour  of  that  Canon,  as  laid 
more  worthy  down  by  Thrasyllus,  is  stronger  (as  I showed  in  the 

of  tnut  than  , ...  , 

the  modem  preceding  Chnpter)  than  it  is  in  regard  to  ancient 

critical  tbeo-  1 11  - , . 

ri,-,  by  which  authors  generally  of  the  same  age : being  traceable, 
condemned,  in  the  last  result,  through  the  Alexandrine  Museum, 
to  authenticating  manuscripts  in  the  Platonic  school,  and  to 
members  of  that  school  who  had  known  and  cherished  Plato 
himself.'1  I have  reviewed  the  doctrines  of  several  recent 
critics  who  discard  this  Canon  as  unworthy  of  trust,  and  who 
set  up  for  themselves  a type  of  what  Plato  must  have  been, 
derived  from  a certain  number  of  items  in  the  Canon — reject- 
ing the  remaining  items  as  unconformable  to  their  hypo- 
thetical type.  The  different  theories  which  they  have  laid 
down,  resjiecting  general  and  systematic  purposes  of  Plato 
(apart  from  the  purpose  of  each  separate  composition),  appear 
to  me  uncertified  and  gratuitous.  The  “internal  reasons,” 
upon  which  they  justify  rejection  of  various  dialogues,  are  only 
another  phrase  for  expressing  their  own  different  theories  re- 
specting Plato  as  a philosopher  and  as  a writer.  For  my  part, 
1 decline  to  discard  any  item  of  the  Thrasyllean  Canon,  upon 
such  evidence  as  they  produce : I think  it  a safer  and  more 
philosophical  proceeding  to  accept  the  entire  Canon,  and  to 
accommodate  my  general  theory  of  Plato  (in  so  far  as  I am 
able  to  frame  one)  to  each  and  all  of  its  contents. 

Considering  that  Plato’s  period  of  philosophical  composition 


Unsafe 

grounds 

upon  which 

those 

theories 

proceed. 


extended  over  fifty  years,  and  that  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  are  most  imperfectly  known  to  us — it  is 
surely  hazardous  to  limit  the  range  of  his  varieties, 
on  the  faith  of  a critical  repugnance,  not  merely 


subjective  and  fallible,  but  withal  entirely  of  modem  growth  : 


to  assume,  as  basis  of  reasoning,  the  admiration  raised  by  a 


d I find  this  position  distinctly  a a-  , the  present  state  of  the  question  de- 
serted, and  the  authority  of  the  Thra-  mands.  Moreover,  he  combines  it  with 
syllcan  catalogue,  as  certifying  the  another  opinion,  upon  which  he  insist* 
genuine  works  of  Plato,  vindicated,  by  even  at  greater  length,  and  from  which  I 
Yxem,  in  his  able  dissertation  on  the  altogether  dissent  — that  the  tetralogies 
Kleitophon  of  Plato  (pp.  1-3,  Berlin,  j of  Thrasyllus  exhibit  the  genuine  order 
1846).  But  Yxem  does  not  set  forth  established  by  Plato  himself  among  the 
the  grounds  of  this  opinion  bo  frilly  os  Dialogues. 
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few  of  the  finest  dialogues — and  then  to  argue  that  no  com- 
position inferior  to  this  admired  type,  or  unlike  to  it  in  doc- 
trine or  handling,  can  possibly  be  the  work  of  Plato.  “ The 
Minos,  Theages,  Epistolse,  Epinomis,  &c.,  are  unworthy  of 
Plato : nothing  so  inferior  in  excellence  can  have  been  com- 
posed by  him.  No  dialogue  can  be  admitted  as  genuine 
which  contradicts  another  dialogue,  or  which  advocates  any 
low  or  incorrect  or  un-Platonic  doctrine.  No  dialogue  can 
pass  which  is  adverse  to  the  general  purpose  of  Plato  as  an 
improver  of  morality,  and  a teacher  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas.” 
On  such  grounds  as  these  we  are  called  upon  to  reject  various 
dialogues : and  there  is  nothing  upon  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, so  much  stress  is  laid  as  upon  inferior  excellence.  For 
my  part,  I cannot  recognise  any  of  them  as  sufficient  grounds 
of  exception.  I have  no  difficulty  in  believing,  not  merely 
that  Plato  (like  Aristophanes)  produced  many  successive 
novelties,  "not  at  all  similar  one  to  the  other,  and  all 
clever”® — but  also  that  among  these  novelties,  there  were 
inferior  dialogues  as  well  as  superior:  that  in  different  dia- 
logues he  worked  out  different,  even  contradictory,  points  of 
view — and  among  them  some  which  critics  declare  to  be  low 
and  objectionable : that  we  have  among  his  works  unfinished 
fragments  and  abandoned  sketches,  published  without  order, 
and  perhaps  only  after  his  death. 

It  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  Schleiermacher, 
the  leading  champion  of  Plato’s  central  purpose  and  opinions  of 
systematic  unity  from  the  beginning,  lays  down  a 
doctrine  to  the  same  effect.  He  says,  “ Truly,  *&>* 
nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  than  when  people  demand 
that  all  the  works  even  of  a great  master  shall  be  of 
equal  perfection — or  that  such  as  are  not  equal,  shall  be 
regarded  as  not  composed  by  him.”  Zeller  expresses  himself 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  as  little  reserve/  These  emi- 


* Aristophan.  Nubes,  539. 

’AAA’  ait  .Hi. a,  tiias  ticrtfapuiv  att<l>t^Ottttt , 

O v6if  aAAijAiu?ir  Djiowt,  xat  iraffat  6<£uk- 

* Schleiermacher,  Einleitung  zum 
Monon,  vol.  iii.  p.  33fl.  “ Und  wahrlich, 
nichts  ist  wohl  wunderlicher,  als  wenn 


man  verlangt,  dnss  alio  Werke  anch 
pines  grosHtu  Mentors  von  gleieher 
Volkommenheit  seyn  Bollten — oder  die 
es  nicht  sind,  soil  er  nicht  verfertigt 
haben.” 

Compare  Zeller,  Geschichte  dcr  Phi- 
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nent  critics  here  proclaim  a general  rule  which  neither  they 
nor  others  follow  out. 

I find  elsewhere  in  Schleiermacher,  another  opinion,  not  less 
important,  in  reference  to  disallowance  of  dialogues,  on  purely 
internal  grounds.  Take  the  Gorgias  and  the  l’rotagoras : both 
these  two  dialogues  are  among  the  most  renowned  of  the 
catalogue : both  have  escaped  all  suspicion  as  to  legitimacy, 
even  from  Ast  and  Socher,  the  two  boldest  of  all  disfranchising 
critics.  In  the  Protagoras,  Sokrates  maintains  an  elaborate 
argument  to  prove,  against  the  unwilling  Protagoras,  that  the 
Good  is  identical  with  the  Pleasurable,  and  the  Evil  identical 
with  the  Painful : in  the  Gorgias,  Sokrates  holds  an  argument 
equally  elaborate,  to  show  that  Good  is  essentially  different 
from  Pleasurable,  Evil  from  Painful.  What  the  one  affirms, 
the  other  denies.  Moreover,  Schleiermacher  himself  charac- 
terises the  thesis  vindicated  by  Sokrates  in  the  Protagoras,  as 


losnphio  dor  Griechen,  vol.  ii.  p.  322, 
ed.  2nd. 

It  is  to  bo  remembered  tlmt  this 
opinion  of  Schleiermacher  refers  only 
to  completed  t corks  of  the  some  master. 
You  are  not  authorised  in  rejecting  any 
completed  work  ns  spurious,  on  the 
ground  tlmt  it  is  not  equal  in  merit  to 
wmie  other.  Still  less,  then,  are  you 
authorised  in  rejecting,  on  the  like 
ground,  an  uncompleted  work — a pro- 
fessed fragment,  or  a preliminary  sketch. 
Of  this  nature  are  several  of  the  minor 
items  in  the  Thmsvllcan  canon. 

M.  Boeckh,  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  dialogue  called  Minos,  lias  as- 
signed the  reasons  which  induce  him  to 
throw  out  that  dialogue,  together  with  ! 
the  Hipparchus,  from  the  genuine 
works  of  Plato  (and  farther  to  consider 
both  of  them,  and  the  pseudo-Platonic 
dialogues  l)o  Juste  and  Dei  Virtu te,  as 
works  of  6 (tkvtcvs : with  this 

latter  hypothesis  I have  here  no  con- 
cern). He  admits  fully  that  the  Minos 
is  of  the  Platonic  ago  and  irreproach- 
able in  style — “ veteris  esse  et  Attici 
scriptoria,  probus  aermo,  antiqui  mores, 
totus  denique  diameter,  spondent  ” 
(p.  32).  Next,  he  not  only  ndtnits  that 
it  is  like  Plato,  but  urges  the  loo  great 
likeness  to  Plato  as  one  of  the  points  of 
his  ease.  He  says  tliat.  it.  is  a bad, 
stupid,  and  unskilful  imitation  of  dif- 


ferent Platonic  dialogues : 44  Pcrgnmus 
ad  alteram  partem  nostra  argumenta- 
tions, eainque  etiam  firm  inrun,  do 
nimia  similitudme  Platoniconim  ali- 
quot loconun.  Nam  dc  hoc  quidem 
convonict  inter  omnes  doetos  et  in- 
doctoe,  Platonera  sc  ipsmn  baud  posse 
imitari : ni  forte  quis  duhitet  de  sanli 
ejus  mente”  (p.  23).  In  the  sense 
which  Boeckh  intends,  I agree  that 
Pluto  did  not  imitate  himself ; in 
another  sense,  I think  that  he  did.  I 
mean  that  his  consummate  composi- 
tion* were  preceded  by  shorter,  partial, 
incomplete  sketches,  which  he  after- 
wards worked  up,  improved,  and  re- 
modelled. 1 do  not  understand  how 
Plato  could  have  composed  such  works 
as  Republic,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Sym- 
posium Phiodrus,  Phrodon,  A*o.,  without 
having  before  him  many  of  these  pre- 
paratory sketches.  That  some  of  these 
sketches  should  have  been  preserved  is 
what  wo  might  naturally  expect ; and 
I believe  Minos  and  Hipparchus  to  lie 
among  them.  I do  not  wonder  that 
they  are  of  inferior  merit.  One  point 
on  which  Boeckh  fpp.  7,  8)  contends 
that  Hipparchus  and  Minos  are  unlike 
to  Plato  is,  that  the  collocutor  with 
Sokrates  is  anonymous.  But  we  find 
1 anonymous  talkers  in  the  Protagoras, 
Sophistes,  Folitikus,  and  Leges. 
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“ entirely  un-Sokratie  and  im-Flatonic.”*  If  internal  grounds 
of  repudiation  are  held  to  bo  available  against  the  Thrasyllean 
canon,  how  can  such  grounds  exist  in  greater  force  than  those 
which  are  here  admitted  to  bear  against  the  Protagoras — 
That  it  exhibits  Sokrates  as  contradicting  the  Sokrates  of  the 
Gorgias — That  it  exhibits  him  farther  as  advancing  and 
proving,  at  great  length,  a thesis  “ entirely  un-Sokratic  and 
un-Platonic  ” ? Since  the  critics  all  concur  in  disregarding 
these  internal  objections,  as  insufficient  to  raise  even  a sus- 
picion against  the  Protagoras,  I cannot  concur  with  them 
when  they  urge  the  like  objections  as  valid  and  irresistible 
against  other  dialogues. 

I may  add,  ns  farther  illustrating  this  point,  that  there  are 
few  dialogues  in  the  list  against  which  stronger  objections  on 
internal  grounds  can  be  brought,  than  Leges  and  Menexenus. 
Yet  both  of  them  stand  authenticated,  beyond  all  reasonable 
dispute,  as  genuine  works  of  Plato,  not  merely  by  the  Canon 
of  Thrasyllus,  but  also  by  the  testimony  of  Aristotle.h 

* Sehleiermacher,  Einleitung  ziim  Zeller  altered  this  opinion,  and  od- 
Pmtagnms,  vol.  i.  p.  232.  “ Jene  ganz  mitted  the  Leges  to  be  genuine, 
unsokmtische  and  unplatonischc  An-  Suckow  mentions  (Form  der  Flato- 
sieht,  dnss  das  Gute  nichts  anderca  ist  nischen  Schriften,  1855,  p.  1351  that 
ala  ilns  Angenehmo.”  ! Zeller  has  in  a subsequent  work  re- 

So  also,  in  the  Parmenides,  we  find  verted  to  his  former  opinion,  denying 
a host  of  unsolved  objections  against  the  genuineness  of  the  la-gos.  Suckow 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  upon  which  in  himself  denies  it  also ; relying  not 
other  dialogues  Plato  so  emphatically  merely  on  tho  internal  objections 
insists.  Accordingly,  Soeher,  resting  against  it,  but  also  on  a jmasage  of 
upon  this  discrepancy  as  an  " internal  Isokrates  (ad  Philippum,  p.  84),  which 
ground,”  deelan  s the  Parmenides  not  he  considers  to  sanction  his  opinion, 
to  bo  the  work  of  Plato.  But  the  other  but  which  (in  my  judgment;  entirely 
critics  refuse  to  go  along  with  this  in-  fails  to  bear  him  out. 
ference.  I think  they  uro  right  in  so  Suckow  attempts  to  show  (p.  55), 
refusing.  But  this  only  shows  how  and  Ueberweg  tartly  countenances  the 
little  such  internal  grounds  are  to  be  same  opinion,  that  the  two  passages  in 
trusted,  as  evidence  to  prove  spurious-  which  Aristotle  atlndes  to  the  Mc- 
ness.  nexenus  (Rhetoric,  i.  9,  iii.  14)  do  not 

k See  Ast,  Platon’s  I oben  und  Schrif-  prove  that  he  (Aristotle)  considered  it 
ten,  p.  3S4  ; and  still  more,  Zeller,  as  a work  of  Pinto,  because  he  mentions 
Platouische  Studien,  pp.  1-131,  Tubin-  the  name  of  Sokrates  only,  and  not 
gen,  1839.  In  that  treatise,  whero  ' that  of  Plato.  But  this  is  to  require 
Zeller  has  set  forth  powerfully  the  from  a witness  such  precise  speeifica- 
grounds  for  denying  the  genuineness  tion  ns  wo  cannot  reasonably  expect, 
of  the  Leges,  he  relied  so  much  upon  Aristotle,  alluding  to  the  Menexenus, 
the  strength  of  this  negative  case,  as  soys,  XancpaiTjjs  tv  rip  'ZxiTcupiy : just  as, 
to  discredit  the  direct  testimony  of  in  alluding  to  tho  Gorgias  in  another 
Aristotle  affirming  tho  I .egos  to  be  place  (Sophist,  Elcnch.  12,  p.  173),  he 
genuine.  In  his  History  of  Philosophy,  says,  KaAAurAiji  tv  rif  ropylf  : and 
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While  adhering  therefore  to  the  Canon  of  Thrasyllus,  I do 
Any  tnw  not  think  myself  obliged  to  make  out  that  Plato  is 
Pluto  must  either  like  to  himself,  or  equal  to  himself,  or  con- 
hTs'vu'riTi*1.1.  sistent  with  himself,  throughout  all  the  dialogues 
upon  included  therein,  and  throughout  the  period  of  fifty 
in  u*  omon.  years  during  which  these  dialogues  were  composed. 
wnwTo  ih«  Plato  is  to  be  found  in  all  and  each  of  the  dialogues, 

exclusion  of  . . . 

the  rest.  not  in  an  imaginary  type  abstracted  from  some  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  critics  reverence  so  much  this 
type  of  their  own  creation,  that  they  insist  on  bringing  out 
a result  consistent  with  it,  either  by  interpretation  specially 
contrived,  or  by  repudiating  what  will  not  harmonise.  Such 
sacrifice  of  the  inherent  diversity,  and  separate  individuality, 
of  the  dialogues,  to  the  maintenance  of  a supposed  unity  of 
type,  style,  or  purpose,  appears  to  me  an  error.  In  fact,1  there 
exists,  for  us,  no  personal  Plato  any  more  than  there  is  a 
personal  Shakespeare.  Plato  (except  in  tho  Epistolre)  never 

again,  in  alluding  to  the  Phiedon,  S Iv  phase  of  Plato's  life,  during  which 
t <£'  4>aiStttyi  iaiKpirrif  (Do  Gen.  et  Cor-  (through  the  instigation  of  l>ion,  and 
rupt.  ii.  9,  p.  335 1 : not  to  mention  his  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  peace  of 
allusions  in  the  Politica  to  the  Platonic  mind)  he  became  involved  in  the  world 
Republic,  under  the  name  of  Sokrates.  of  political  action  : he  had  to  deal  with 
No  instance  can  be  produced  in  which  real  persons,  passions,  and  interests — 
Aristotle  cites  any  Sokratic  dialogue,  with  the  feeble  character,  literary  vel- 
composcd  by  Antisthencs,  -Eschincs,  | lcities,  and  jealous  apprehensions  of 
&c.,  or  any  other  (of  tho  Sokratic  com-  Dionysius — the  reforming  vehemence 
panions  except  Plato.  And  when  we  : and  unpopular  harshness  of  Dion— tho 
rend  in  Aristotlo's  Politico  (ii.  3-3)  ; courtiers,  the  soldiers,  and  the  people 
the  striking  compliment  paid — T}>  ply  of  Syracuse,  all  moved  by  different  pus- 
oiy  Ttpirrby  Ixoum  irirrts  ol  tow  2a>-  siona  of  which  he  had  had  no  practical 
Kpirout  bbyot,  sal  rb  KOp^bv,  so!  rb  experience.  It  could  not  bo  expected 
tcaiybropoy,  sal  rb  fijrt)r,s<(s-  saA«»  St  tliat,  amidst  such  turbulent  elements, 
ireb-ra  fowl  — wo  cannot  surely  Plato  as  an  adviser  could  effect  much  : 

imagine  that  he  intends  to  designate  yet  I do  not  think  thnt  he  turned  his 
any  other  dialogues  tliau  those  com-  chances,  doubtful  ns  they  wore,  to  tho 
posed  by  Plato.  best-account.  I have  endeavoured  to 

1 Tho  only  manifestation  of  the  per-  show  this  in  the  tenth  volume  of  mv 
sonal  Plato  is  in  the  Epistoto.  I have  History  of  Greece,  c.  84.  But  at  all 
already  said  that  I accept  these  as  events,  these  operations  lay  apart  from 
genuine,  though  most  critics  do  not.  Plato's  true  world — the  speculation, 
I consider  them  valuable  illustrations  dialectic,  and  lectures  of  the  Academy 
of  his  character,  as  fur  as  they  go.  at  Athens.  The  Epistohe,  however. 
They  are  all  written  after  he  was  present  Borne  instructive  points,  bear- 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age.  And  ing  upon  Plato’s  opinions  about  writing 
most  of  thorn  relate  to  his  relations  as  a medium  of  philosophical  oommu- 
witli  Dionysius  tho  younger,  with  Dion,  | nication  and  instruction  to  learners, 
and  with  Sicilian  aflairs  generally,  which  I shall  notice  in  tho  suitable 
This  was  a pcculinr  and  outlying  place. 
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appears  before  us,  nor  gives  us  any  opinion  as  his  own : he 
is  the  unseen  prompter  of  different  characters  who  converse 
aloud  in  a number  of  distinct  dramas — each  drama  a separate 
work,  manifesting  its  own  point  of  view,  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive, consistent  or  inconsistent  with  the  others,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  so  far  as  I venture  to  present  a general  view  of 
one  who  keeps  constantly  in  the  dark — who  delights  to  dive, 
and  hide  himself,  not  less  difficult  to  catch  than  the  supposed 
Sophist  in  his  own  dialogue  called  Sophistes — I shall  consider 
it  as  subordinate  to  the  dialogues,  each  and  all : and  above 
all,  it  must  be  such  as  to  include  and  acknowledge  not  merely 
diversities,  but  also  inconsistencies  and  contradictions.11 


k I transcribe  from  the  instructive 
work  of  M.  Ernest  Renan,  Amrrim  d 
rArerroitme,  a passage  in  which  he 
deprecates  the  proceeding  of  critics  who 
presume  uniform  consistency  through- 
out the  works  of  Aristotle,  mid  make  out 
their  theory  partly  bv  forcible  exegesis, 
partly  by  setting  aside  as  spurious  all 
those  compositions  which  oppose  them. 
The  remark  applies  more  forcibly  to 
the  dialogues  of  Plato,  who  is  much 
less  systematic  than  Aristotle  : — 

“ On  a oombattu  l’interpretation 
d’Averroes,  ct  soutenu  que  (’intellect 
nctif  n’est  pour  Aristote  qu’une  faculto 
do  l'amc.  L’intellect  pnssif  n’est  alors 
que  la  faculto'  do  recevoir  lea  i pavria- 
nara  : l’intelleot  aetif  n’eet  que  l’in- 
duction  s’exer9ant  sur  les  cpayrdafiara 
et  en  tirant  les  idees  gf-neralcs.  Ainsi 
l’on  fait  coneorder  la  thcorio  expostie 
dans  la  troisiemc  livre  du  Truitt'  dc 
l’Ame,  avec  celle  des  Seconds  Analy- 
tiques,  oil  Aristote  semble  rcdnire  le 
role  de  la  raison  k l’induction  gene- 
ralisant  les  fails  de  la  sensation.  Cortes, 
je  ne  me  dissimule  pas  qu’  Aristote  pa- 
rait  souvent  envisager  le  vovs  conime 
personnel  k 1'homme.  Son  attention 


constant®  k re'p*:tcr  quo  l’intellect  est 
identique  a l’intelligible,  que  l’intellect 
posse  a l’acto  quand  il  devient  l’objet 
qu’il  ponse,  est  difficile  a concilicr  avec 
l'hypothfese  d’un  intellect  eepure  de 
1’homme.  Blais  il  est  dangcreux  do 
(hire  ainsi  coineider  de  force  les  dif- 
ferens  aper^us  des  aneiens.  Lesancicns 
philosophaient  souvent  sans  se  limiter 
dans  nn  system® — tmitant  in  memo 
sujot  selon  les  points  de  vue  qui  s'of- 
fraient  a enx,  ou  qui  leur  e'taient  offerts 
par  les  eoolt*  ante'rieures — sans  s’in- 
qui4ter  des  differences  qui  pouvaient 
exister  entro  ces  divers  tmn^ons  do 
theorie.  Il  cst  putfril  de  chercher  k les 
mettre  d’oceord  avec  oux  mfimes,  quand 
enx  m$mcs  s’en  sout  peu  soucie's. 
Autant  vaudrait.  comme  certains  cri- 
tiques Allcrminrla,  declarer  interpoles 
tous  les  passages  que  l’on  ne  pout  con- 
oilier  avec,  les  mitres.  Ainsi,  la  theorie 
dee  Seconds  Aimlytiques  ct  celles  du 
troisieme  livre  de  l’Ame,  sans  se  oon- 
tredire  expressdment,  representent  deux 
apen;us  profondemeut  distinct*  ct  d’ori- 
gine  differente,  sur  le  fait  de  l’intelli- 
gence.”  (Averroes  ct  Avcrroisme,  p. 
97.  Paris,  1862.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PLATONIC  COMPOSITIONS  GENERALLY. 

On  looking  through  the  collection  of  works  enumerated  in 
Variriv  and  the  Thrasyllean  Canon,  the  first  impression  made 

nhuiuUnce  J . , * . _ f _ 9 

vwbicin  upon  us  respecting  the  author  is,  that  which  is 

writing.  expressed  in  the  epithets  applied  to  him  by  Cicero 

— “ varius  et  multiplex  et  copiosus.”  Such  epithets  bring 
before  us  the  variety  in  Plato’s  points  of  view  and  methods 
of  handling — the  multiplicity  of  the  topics  discussed — the 
abundance  of  the  premisses  and  illustrations  suggested:1 
comparison  being  taken  with  other  literary  productions  of  the 
same  age.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  one  predicate 
truly  applicable  to  all  of  Plato’s  works.  Every  predicate  is 
probably  true  in  regard  to  some : — none  in  regard  to  all. 

Several  critics  of  antiquity  considered  Plato  as  essentially 
rutobotii  a sceptic — that  is,  a Searcher  or  Enquirer,  not 

ffcpptiral  and  * * . 

dogmatical,  reaching  any  assured  or  proved  result,  lliey  denied 
to  him  the  character  of  a dogmatist : they  maintained  that  he 
neither  established  nor  enforced  any  affirmative  doctrines.1* 
This  latter  statement  is  carried  too  far.  Plato  is  sceptical  in 
some  dialogues,  dogmatical  in  others.  And  the  catalogue 
of  Thrasyllus  shows  that  the  sceptical  dialogues  (Dialogues 
of  Search  or  Investigation)  are  more  numerous  than  the 
dogmatical  (Dialogues  of  Exposition) — as  they  are  also, 
speaking  generally,  more  animated  and  interesting. 

Again,  Aristotle  declared  the  writing  of  Plato  to  be  sorae- 


»• 


* The  rhetor  Aristeidee,  eomjiaring 
Plato' with  ASscliines  ft.  e.  iKscliines 
Socraticus,  disciple  of  Rokratos  also), 
remarks  that  -.TCschines  was  more  likely 
to  report  what  Sokratos  really  said, 
from  being  inferior  in  productive  ima- 


gination. Plato  (as  he  truly  says  Orat. 
xlvi.  'Tirip  tSov  Ttrriptay,  p.  295,  Din- 
dorfj,  tris  <pv<T€ os  xP^ral  irtptovaia,  &C. 

b Diogcn.  Lnert.  iii.  52.  Prolegomen. 
Platon.  Philoaop.  e.  10,  vol.  vi.  206,  of 
K.  F.  Hermann’s  edition  of  Plato. 
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thing  between  poetry  and  prose,  and  even  the  philoso- 
phical doctrine  of  Plato  respecting  Ideas,  to  derive  vHu 
all  its  apparent  plausibility  from  poetic  metaphors, 

The  affirmation  is  true,  up  to  a certain  point,  notmai. 
Many  of  the  dialogues  display  an  exuberant  vein  of  poetry, 
which  was  declared — not  by  Aristotle  alone,  but  by  many 
other  critics  contemporary  with  Plato — to  be  often  misplaced 
and  excessive — and  which  appeared  the  more  striking  because 
the  dialogues  composed  by  the  other  Sokratic  companions 
were  all  of  them  plain  and  unadorned.'  The  various  mythee, 
in  the  Pluedrus  and  elsewhere,  are  announced  expressly  as 
soaring  above  the  conditions  of  truth  and  logical  appreciation. 
Moreover,  we  find  occasionally  an  amount  of  dramatic  vi- 
vacity, and  of  artistic  antithesis  between  the  speakers  intro- 
duced, which  might  have  enabled  Plato,  had  he  composed  for 
the  drama  as  a profession,  to  contend  with  success  for  the 
prizes  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals.  But  here  again,  though 
this  is  true  of  several  dialogues,  it  is  not  true  of  others.  In 
the  Parmenides,  Timaeus,  and  the  Leges,  such  elements  will 
bo  looked  for  in  vain.  In  the  Timams,  they  are  exchanged 
for  a professed  cosmical  system,  including  much  mystic  and 
oracular  affirmation,  without  proof  to  support  it,  and  without 

c Sco  Dionys.  Hal.  Epist.  ad  Cn,  Kadrilius  of  Kalnkic — not  only  blamed 
Pomp.  756,  Do  Adin.  Vi  Die.  Dem.  the  style  of  Pluto  for  excessive,  over- 
950,  where  he  recognise*  the  contrast  strained,  and  misplaced  metaphor,  but 
between  Plato  and  rb  IwKpurucby  81-  Kwkilius  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  a 
8am«i\uov  irav.  His  expression  is  re-  decided  preference  for  Lysias  over  Plato, 
markable  : Tavra  yap  ul  r*  hot'  airtbv  1 (Dionys.  Hal.  De  Vi  Demosth.  pp.  1025- 
ycvipcvoi  Trims  iwtnp.S>aiv  Sav  rb  brb-  1037,  De  Comp.  Verb.  p.  190  It;  Lon- 
para  ou8*y  8 1?  pc  Key  tiv.  Epistol.  nd  gin  us,  De  Sublimitat.  c.  32.)  Thenum- 
Cn.  Pomp.  p.  701  ; also  757.  See  also  her  of  critics  who  censured  the  munner 
Diog.  L.  iii.  37 ; Aristotel.  Metaph.  A.  j and  doctrine  of  Plato  (critics  both  oon- 
991,  a.  22.  % I temporary  with  him  and  subsequent) 

Cicero  and  Quintilian  say  the  same  was  considerable  (Dionys.  H.  Ep.  ad 
about  Plato’s  style : “ Mill  turn  supra  Pomp.  p.  757).  Dionysius  and  the 
prosura  orationcin,  ct  quum  Grroci  pc-  critics  01  his  ago  had  before  their  eyes 
dewtrem  vocant,  surgit : ut  mild  non  the  contrast  of  the  Asiatic  style  of  rho- 
hominis  ingenio,  sod  quodam  Delphico  tone,  prevalent  in  their  time,  with  the 
videatur  oraculo  instinctus.”  Quintil.  Attic  style  represented  by  Demosthenes 
x.  1 ; Cicero,  Orator,  c.20,  Lucian,  Pis-  and  Lysias.  They  wished  to  uphold 
cator.  c.  22.  ! tlie  force  and  simplicity  of  the  Attic, 

Sextus  Empiricus  designates  the  same  against  the  tumid,  wordy,  pretensive 
tendency  linaer  the  words  rrjy  nx<£-  Asiatic ; and  they  considered  the  Pluo- 
rwvos  bvt&wKorrolrimv.  Fyrrhon.  Hy-  (lrus,  with  other  compositions  of  Plato, 
potyp.  iii.  189.  as  fulling  under  the  same  censure  with 

The  Greek  rhetors  of  the  Augustan  the  Asiatic.  800  Burckhardt,  Crecilii 
age — Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  aud  Bhetoris  Frogiu.,  Berlin,  1863,  p.  15. 
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opponents  to  test  it : in  the  Leges,  for  ethical  sermons,  and 
religious  fulminations,  proclaimed  by  a dictatorial  authority. 

One  feature  there  is,  which  is  declared  by  Schleierinacher 
Form  or  and  others  to  be  essential  to  all  the  works  of  Plato 
SUSn.  — the  form  of  dialogue.  Here  Sehleiermacher’s 
thi’  'itI™1'  assertion,  literally  taken,  is  incontestable.  Plato 
!nh7« owt,k’  always  puts  his  thoughts  into  the  mouth  of  some 
spokesman : he  never  speaks  in  his  own  name.  All 
the  works  of  Plato  which  we  possess  (excepting  the  Epistles, 
and  the  Apology,  which  last  I consider  to  be  a report  of  what 
Sokrates  himself  said)  are  dialogues.  But  under  this  same 
name,  many  different  realities  are  found  to  be  contained.  In 
the  Timneus  and  Kritias  the  dialogue  is  simply  introductory 
to  a continuous  exposition — in  the  Menexenus,  to  a rhetorical 
discourse:  while  in  the  Leges,  and  even  in  Sophistes,  Poli- 
tikus,  and  others,  it  includes  no  antithesis  nor  interchange 
between  two  independent  minds,  but  is  simply  a didactic 
lecture,  put  into  interrogatory  form,  and  broken  into  frag- 
ments small  enough  for  the  listener  to  swallow  at  once : he 
by  his  answer  acknowledging  the  receipt.  If  therefore  the 
affirmation  of  Schleiermacher  is  intended  to  apply  to  all  the 
Platonic  compositions,  we  must  confine  it  to  the  form,  without 
including  the  spirit,  of  dialogue. 

It  is  in  truth  scarcely  jiossible  to  resolve  all  the  diverse 
no  oi»  com.  manifestations  of  the  Platonic  mind  into  one  higher 

moil  charac-  . . 

tcriwic per-  unity;  or  to  predicate,  about  Plato  as  an  Intel- 

vadilig  all  4 

Plato'* work*,  lectual  person,  anything  which  shall  be  applicable 
at  once  to  the  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Parmenides,  Plnedrus, 
Symposion,  Philebus,  Phsedon,  Republic,  Timmus,  and  Leges. 
Plato  was  sceptic,  dogmatist,  religious  mystic  and  inquisitor, 
mathematician,  philosopher,  poet  (erotic  as  well  as  satirical), 
rhetor,  artist — all  in  one:d  or  at  least,  all  in  succession, 

* Dik/earchua  affirmed  that  Plato  Plato  as  midway  between  Pythagoras 
was  a compound  of  SokrntcB  with  Py-  and  Sokrates : pcirciW  n vday6pou  koi 
thagoras.  Plutarch  calls  him  also  a Zompdrovs.  No  three  persons  could  be 
compound  of  Sokrates  with  Lykurgus.  more  disparate  than  Lykurgus,  Pytha- 
( Plutarch,  Symposiac.  viii.  2,  p.  719  Ik)  i gorns,  and  Sokrates.  But  there  are 

Nemesius  the  Platonist  (Eusebius,  ! Insides  various  other  attributes  of  Plato, 
Prtep.  Evang.  xiv.  5-7-8)  repeats  the  which  are  not  included  under  either  of 
saying  of  Dikfearchus,  and  describes  the  heads  of  this  tripartite  character. 
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throughout  the  fifty  years  of  his  philosophical  life.  At  one 
time  his  exuberant  dialectical  impulse  claims  satisfaction, 
manifesting  itself  in  a string  of  ingenious  doubts  and  unsolved 
contradictions : at  another  time,  he  is  full  of  theological  anti- 
pathy against  those  who  libel  Helios  and  Sel6n6,  or  who  deny 
the  universal  providence  of  the  Gods : here,  we  have  unqua- 
lified confessions  of  ignorance,  and  protestations  against  the 
false  persuasion  of  knowledge,  as  alike  wide-spread  and 
deplorable — there,  we  find  u description  of  the  process  of 
building  up  the  Kosmos  from  the  beginning,  as  if  the  author 
had  been  privy  to  the  inmost  purposes  of  the  Demiurgus.  In 
one  dialogue  the  erotic  fever  is  in  the  ascendant,  distributed 
between  beautiful  youths  and  philosophical  concepts,  and 
confounded  with  a religious  inspiration  and  furor  which 
supersedes  and  transcends  human  sobriety  (Phmdrus) : in 
another,  all  vehement  impulses  of  the  soul  are  stigmatised 
and  repudiated,  no  honourable  scope  being  left  for  anything 
but  the  calm  and  passionless  Nous  (Pliilebus,  Phsedon). 
Satire  is  exchanged  for  dithyramb,  and  mythe, — and  one 
ethical  point  of  view  for  another  (Protagoras,  Gorgias).  The 
all-sufficient  dramatising  power  of  the  master  gives  full  effect 
to  each  of  these  multifarious  tendencies.  On  the  whole — to 
use  a comparison  of  Plato  himself' — the  Platonic  sum  total 
somewhat  resembles  those  fanciful  combinations  of  animals 
imagined  in  the  Hellenic  mythology — an  aggregate  of  distinct 
and  disparate  individualities,  which  look  like  one  because 
they  are  packed  in  the  same  external  wrapper. 

Furthermore,  if  we  intend  to  affirm  anything  about  Plato 
as  a whole,  there  is  another  fact  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account/  We  know  him  only  from  his  dialogues,  and 


• Pinto,  Republ.  ix.  588  0.  OT«u  p.v- 
BoXoyovvrai  iroAotal  yevetxBai  <pv<re is, 
fl  re  Xipaipas  Kal  tj  2*uAAi)r,  Kal  rj 
K ep&tpou,  kou  &AA ai  rives  ervx^al  A^- 
yovrai  { vfxit e<p vkvTcu  iSecu  woWai  eh  tv 
yeviaBai — tlepnrXdffov  avrois  t(a>Be v 

eva  el$c6v a,  r)}v  rov  kvBpdnrov — fitrr*  ry 
fill  bvvapivtp  ra  dvrbs  dpav,  dtAAd  rb 
ffa  fxivov  (\vrpov  6pwvrif  tv  faov  (pal- 
vtaBai — ivBpat  w or. 

1 Trendelenburg  not  only  adopts 


Schleiermachor's  theory  of  a prooon- 
ceivod  and  systematic  purpose  connect- 
ing together  all  Plato’s  dialogues,  but 
even  extends  this  purpose  to  Plato’s 
oral  lectures : 44  Id  pro  certo  habendum 
cat,  eicut  prioribus  dialogis  quasi  pne- 
| parat  (Plato)  posteriores,  poeterioribus 
! cvolvit  priores— ita  et  in  scholis  oon- 
tinuasse  dialogos ; qua)  reliauerit,  ab- 
solvisso;  atquo  omnibus  aa  summa 
! principia  perductis,  intima  quasi  se- 
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from  a few  scraps  of  information.  But  Plato  was  not  merely 
a composer  of  dialogues.  He  was  lecturer,  and 
chief  of  a school,  besides.  The  presidency  of  that 
school,  commencing  about  386  b.c.,  and  continued 
by  him  with  great  celebrity  for  the  last  half  (nearly 
forty  years)  of  his  life,  was  his  most  important 
function.  Among  his  contemporaries  he  must  have 
exercised  greater  influence  through  his  school  than 
through  his  writings.®  Yet  in  this  character  of 
school-teacher  and  lecturer,  he  is  almost  unknown  to  us: 
for  the  few  incidental  allusions  which  have  descended  to  us, 
through  the  Aristotelian  commentators,  only  raise  curiosity 
without  satisfying  it.  The  little  information  which  we  pos- 
sess respecting  Plato’s  lectures,  relates  altogether  to  those 


The  real 
Plato  was  not 
merely  a 
writer  of 
dialogues,  but 
alt-o  lecturer 
anil  president 
of  a school. 

In  this  last 
Important 
function  ho  is 
scarcely  at  all 
known  to  us. 
Notes  of  his 
lectures  taken 
by  Aristotle, 


mina  apemisse.”  'Trendelenburg,  Do 
Idcis  et  Numeric  Platon  is,  p.  6.) 

This  opinion  is  surely  not  borne 
out*— it  seems  even  contradicted — by 
all  the  information  which  we  possess 
(very  scanty  indeed)  about  the  Platonic 
lectures.  Plato  delivered  therein  his 
Pythagorean  doctrines,  merging  his 
Ideas  in  the  Pythagorean  numerical 
symbols : and  Aristotle,  far  from  con- 
sidering this  os  a systematic  and  in- 
tended evolution  of  doctrine  at  first  im- 
perfectly unfolded,  treats  it  as  an  addi- 
tional perversion  and  confusion,  intro- 
duced into  a doctrine  originally  erro- 
neous. In  regard  to  the  transition  of 
Plato  from  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  to  that 
of  Ideal  Numbers,  see  Aristotcl.  Meta-  ; 
phys.  M.  1078,  b.  9,  1080,  n.  12  (with 
the  commentary  of  Bonitz,  pp.  539-541',  1 
A.  987,  b.  20. 

M.  Boeckh,  too,  accounts  for  the 
obscure  and  enigmatical  speaking  of  1 
Plato  in  various  dialogues,  by  sup- 
posing  tlrnt  he  cleared  up  all  the  dim-  , 
culties  iu  his  oral  lectures.  “ Platon  j 
deutet  nur  an — spricht  meincth&lbcn 
riithsidlmll  (in  den  Gesetzen);  nber 
gemde  so  ratliBe  limit  spricht  er  von 
diesen  Saclien  im  Tinuteus : er  pflegt 
mathcmatischc  Theoreme  nur  anzudeu-  I 
ten,  niclit  zu  entwickcln : ieh  glaube,  | 
weil  er  sie  in  don  Vortragen  ausfuhrte,”  ! 
Ac.  > Unlersuchungen  uIkt  das  Kos- 
misclic  System  dea  Platon,  p.  50.) 

This  may  be  true  about  the  mathe- 
matical theorems;  but  I eoufess  that  1 


Bee  no  proof  of  it  Though  Plato  ad- 
mits that  his  doctrine  in  the  Timrous  is 
\6yoSy  yet  he  expressly  intimates 
that  the  hearers  are  instruct'd  persons, 
able  to  follow  him  (Timaeus,  p.  53  C.). 

* M.  Kenan,  in  his  work,  4 Averroos 
et  rAverroisme,’  pp.  257-325,  remarks 
that  several  of  the  Italian  professors  of 
philosophy,  at  Padua  and  other  uni- 
versities, exercised  far  greater  influence 
through  their  lectures  than  through 
their  published  works.  He  says  re- 
specting Cromonini  (Professor  at  Pa- 
dua, 1590-1020)  : — **  II  a et 6 jusquici 
apprecie'  d'une  manioro  fort  incomplete 
par  les  historiens  de  la  philosophic. 
On  no  l*a  juge'  que  par  ses  ecrits  im- 
primes,  ciui  ne  sont  que  des  dissertations 
tic  peu  a importance,  et  ne  peuvent  on 
aucune  raamere  fuire  com  prendre  la  re- 
nommee  colossale  a laquelle  il  parvint, 
Cremonini  n’eet  qu’un  professeur  : ses 
eours  sont  sa  veritable  philosophic. 
Aussi,  tandis  quo  ses  ecrits  so  ven- 
daient  fort  mat,  les  redactions  de  ses 
letjons  se  repandaient  dans  toute  1’ Italic 
et  memo  uu  dcla  des  monts.  On  snit 
que  les  eleves  preferent  souvent  aux 
textes  impfimes,  les  cahiers  qu’ils  out 
ainsi  recueillis  tie  la  bouche  do  leurs 
professeurs.  Eu  general,  e’est  dans  les 
cahiers,  beaueoup  plus  que  dans  les 
sources  imprimecs,  qu’il  tout  etudier 
Pccole  tie  Padouc.  Pour  Cremonini, 
celt*'  tachc  est  facile ; car  les  copies  de 
ses  eours  sont  inuombrables  thins  le 
fiord  tie  1’ Italic.” 
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which  he  delivered  upon  the  Ipsum  Bonnm  or  Summum 
Bonum  at  some  time  after  Aristotle  became  his  pupil — that 
is,  during  the  last  eighteen  years  of  Plato’s  life.  Aristotle* 
and  other  hearers  took  notes  of  these  lectures : Aristotle  even 
composed  an  express  work  now  lost  (Do  Bono  or  De  Philo- 
sophic), reporting  with  comments  of  his  own  these  oral  doc- 
trines of  Plato,  together  with  the  analogous  doctrines  of  the 
Pythagoreans.  We  learn  that  Plato  gave  continuous  lectures, 
dealing  with  the  highest  and  most  transcendental  concepts 
(with  the  constituent  elements  or  factors  of  the  Platonic  Ideas 
or  Ideal  Numbers  : the  first  of  these  factors  being  The  One 
— the  second,  The  Indeterminate  Dyad,  or  The  Great  and 
Little,  the  essentially  indefinite),  and  that  they  were  mystic 
and  enigmatical,  difficult  to  understand.*1 

One  remarkable  observation,  made  upon  them  by  Aristotle, 
has  been  transmitted  to  us.1  There  were  lectures  announced 


h Aristotle  (Physic,  iv.  p.  209,  b.  34) 
alludes  to  rck  Ac ydpeva  &y patpa  86ypa ra 
of  Plato,  and  their  discordance  ou  one 
point  with  the  Tiinams. 

Simplikius  ml  Aristot.  Physic,  f.  104 
lx  p.  302,  a.  11,  Brandis.  ’A pxds  ydp  kou 
ruv  alffdrtruv  rd  Jk,  Kal  r tjv  bipurrdv 
<f>cun  bvatia  keyeiv  rbv  nxrfrwyo.  T)jv  8c 
doptarov  SvaSa  tea l ivroTs  voi)ro7s  riflcly, 
&v(t pov  el  vat  tkey ck,  ko!  rd  peya  8i  Kal 
r d piKpdv  apxds  ridels,  &x«i pa  elvau 
Ike yev  4v  ro7s  i rtpl  T&yadod  koyots , us 
6 %Api<rrorekt\s  Kal  'HpaKA«(8ijy  Kal  *E<r- 
rtatos  Kcd  &\\oi  rod  nAarwKor  iratpoi  | 
r a p ay  e v 6 p e v o t a v c y p d a vr  o 
ra  fi  r)  6 4 v r a,  at  v iy  p ar  u 8 u s us 
4 ft  4)  9 tj'  Tloptpvpios  8<1  Stapdpovy  abrd 
iirayyekkdpevos  rdSe  ire  pi  airruv  lypaipe. 
Compare  another  passage  of  the  same 
Scholia,  p.  334,  lx  28,  p.  371,  lx  26. 
Tar  dypdtftov $ avvovalas  rod  Ilkdruvos 
airrds  6 Aptarrorikijs  dire ypdrparo.  372, 
a.  Td  pedeKriKdv  4v  pev  rais  irepl  Ta- 
yaBod  crvvoualaus  piyn  teal  ptKpdv  ixdket, 
iv  rtp  Ttpaltp  vkrjv,  $}v  ko!  \upav  Kal 
rdvov  uv6fia(t.  Comp.  371,  a.  5,  and 
the  two  extracts  from  Simplikius,  cited 
by  Zeller,  Do  Hermodonx  pp.  20,  21. 
By  &ypa<pa  86ypara,  or  &ypa<poi  avv- 
owriaty  wo  are  to  understand  opinions 
or  colloquies  not  written  down  (or  not 
communicated  to  others  as  writings) 
by  Plato  himtdf : thus  distinguished 


j from  liis  written  dialogues.  Aristotle, 
j in  the  treatise  Do  AnimiL,  i.  2,  p.  404, 

! b.  18,  refers  to  iv  ro7s  irepl  Gikoaorplas  : 
which  Simplikius  thus  explains,  vepl 
tpikotrotpias  vdv  keye  i rd  irepl  rod 
’A yaJBod  abr$  4k  rijs  Tlkdruvos  dvaye- 
ypappeva  trvvovalas , iv  oTs  Itrropei  rds 
t < n vOayopelovs  Kal  UkaruviKas  irepl 
ruv  6vruv  8<i(ar.  Philoponus  reports 
the  same  thing  : see  Trendelenburg’s 
Comm,  on  De  Animu,  p.  226.  Compare 
Alexand.  ad  Aristot.  Met  A.  092,  p. 
581,  a.  2,  Schol.  Brandis. 

1 Aristoxenus,  Harmon,  ii.  p.  30. 
Kaddwep  ’ Apurrorekris  d«l  Siijyetro  rods 
irkelarovs  ruv  aKovaavruv  xa pa  IlAd- 
ruvos  rfyv  irepl  rod  ayaOod  dKpdatrtv 
xadeiV  xporretvat  ydp  ^Kovrov  vwokau- 
Qdvovra  A 4ppe<r6al  n ruv  vopifrpevwv 
dvdpuirtvuv  dyaduV — 8r«  8i  < pavetijrrav 
ol  A 6yoi  irepl  padijpdruv  Kal  dptBpuv  Kal 
yeuperpias  Kal  dtrrpokoylas , Kal  rd 
irepas  bn  dyaBdv  icrnv  tv,  xavrekus 
olpai  xapddo(ov  4<paivero  avrois. 

Compare  Themistius,  Orat  xxi.  p. 
245  D.  Proklus  also  alludes  to  this 
sttny,  and  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
xoAuy  koI  iravToios  bxkos,  who  were 
attracted  to  Plato’s  dupdruns  irepl  Td- 
1 yadod,  were  disappointed  or  unaolo  to 
understand  him,  and  went  uway. 
j ( I’roklus  ad  Platon.  Parrncn.  p.  92, 
i Cousin.  528,  Stall b.) 
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to  be,  On  the  Supreme  Good.  Most  of  those  wlio  came  to 
Plato's  lee-  bear,  expected  that  Plato  would  enumerate  and 

lure*  on  Do  1 , -ii* 

obocure  compare  the  various  matters  usually  considered  good 

and  tran.Hcen-  1 / 17 

— *• e'  “ea^h,  strength,  beauty,  genius,  wealth,  power, 
uht  pm-  &c.  But  these  hearers  were  altogether  astonished 
•uaiiui*.  dt  what  they  really  heard : for  Plato,  omitting  the 
topics  expected,  descauted  only  upon  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  astronomy  ; and  told  them  that  The  Good  was  identical 
with  the  One  (as  contrasted  with  the  Infinite  or  Indeter- 
minate, which  was  Evil). 

We  see  farther  from  this  remark:  — First,  that  Plato’s 
ivy  wore  lectures  were  often  above  what  his  auditors  could 

dclivoml  to 

adKeibweou  appreciate — a fact  which  we  learn  from  other  allu- 
•i  ik-v  coincide  gions  also : is  ext,  that  they  were  not  confined  to  a 
se*ect  body  of  advanced  pupils,  who  had  been 
cutunic'0  worked  up  by  special  training  into  a state  fit  for 
comprehending  them.J  Had  such  been  the  case, 
the  surprise  which  Aristotle  mentions  could  never  have  been 
felt.  And  we  see  farther,  that  the  transcendental  doctrine 
delivered  in  the  lectures  De  Bono  (though  we  find  partial 
analogies  to  it  in  I’hilebus,  Epinoinis,  and  parts  of  Republic) 
coincides  more  with  what  Aristotle  states  and  comments  upon 


J Respecting  Flato’s  lectures,  sec 
Brandis  (Geschichte  der  Gricch.  Rom. 
Philos.  vol.  ii.  p.  180  seq.,  30fi-3I9)  ; 
also  Trendelenburg,  Platonia  De  Ideis  | 
et  Numcris  Doetrino,  pp.  3,  4,  seq. 

Brandis,  though  he  admits  tlmt 
Pluto’s  lectures  were  continuous  dis- 
courses, thinks  that  they  were  inter- 
mingled with  discussion  and  debate  : 
which  may  have  been  the  cose,  though 
there  is  no  proof  of  it  But  Schleier- 
mucher  goes  further,  and  says  (Ein- 
leitung,  p.  18),  **  Any  one  who  can 
think  that  Platt)  in  these  oral  Yortragen 
employed  tko  Sophistical  method  of 
long  speeches,  shows  Buch  an  ignorance 
as  to  forfeit  all  right  of  speaking  about 
Plato.’*  Now  the  passage  from  Aristo- 
xenus,  given  in  the  preceding  note,  is 
our  only  testimony ; and  it  distinctly 
indicates  a continuous  lecture  to  an 
unprepared  auditory,  just  as  Prota- 
goras or  Prodikus  might  have  given. 
K.  F.  Hermann  protests,  with  good  rea- 


son, against  Schleierraacher’s  opinion, 
(Ueber  Plato's  Bchrift-stellerische  Mo- 
tive, p.  289.) 

The  confident  declaration  just  pro- 
duced from  Schleiermacher  illustrates 
the  unsound  basis  on  which  he  and 
various  other  Platonic  critics  proceed. 
They  find,  in  some  dialogues  of  Plato, 
a strong  opiuion  proclaimed,  that  con- 
tinuous discourse  is  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction.  This  was  a 
I»oiiit  of  view  which,  at  the  time  when 
he  composed  these  dialogues,  ho  con- 
sidered to  be  of  importance,  and  desired 
to  enforce.  But  we  are  not  warranted 
in  concluding  that  he  must  always 
have  held  the  same  conviction  through- 
out his  long  philosophical  life,  and  in 
rejecting  as  un-platonic  all  statements 
and  all  compositions  which  imply  an 
opposite  belief.  We  cannot  with  reason 
bind  down  Plato  to  a persistence  in 
j one  and  the  same  type  of  composi- 
I tions. 
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as  Platonic  doctrine,  than  with  any  reasonings  which  we  find 
in  the  Platonic  dialogues.  It  represents  the  latest  phase  of 
Platonism : when  the  Ideas  originally  conceived  by  him  as 
Entities  in  themselves,  had  become  merged  or  identified  in 
his  mind  with  the  Pythagorean  numbers  or  symbols. 

This  statement  of  Aristotle,  alike  interesting  and  unques- 
tionable, attests  the  mysticism  and  obscurity  which  rhciecttm. 
pervaded  Plato’s  doctrine  in  his  later  years.  But  J^rh^iSTh^f 
whether  this  lecture  on  The  Good  is  to  be  taken  as 
a fair  specimen  of  Plato’s  lecturing  generally,  and  tw»o!£r 
from  the  time  when  he  first  began  to  lecture,  we  lwlun*' 
may  perhaps  doubt : k since  we  know  that  as  a lecturer  and 
converser  ho  acquired  extraordinary  ascendancy  over  ardent 
youth.  We  see  this  by  the  remarkablo  instance  of  Dion.1 

The  only  occasions  on  which  we  have  experience  of  Plato 
as  speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  addressing  himself  to 


h Themislius  says  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  245 
D)  that  Plato  sometimes  lectured  in 
the  Peineus,  and  tluit  a crowd  then 
collected  to  hear  him,  not  merely  from 
the  city,  but  also  from  the  country 
arouud  : if  he  lectured  De  Bono,  how- 
ever, the  ordinary  hearers  became  tired 
und  dispersed,  leaving  only  rovs  <rvv4\- 

0«tf  ipiArirdr. 

It  appears  that  Plato  in  his  lectures 
delivered  theories  on  the  principles  of 
geometry.  He  denied  the  reality  of 
geometrical  points — or  at  least  admitted 
them  only  as  hypotheses  for  geometrical 
reasoning,  lie  maintained  that  what 
others  colled  a point  ought  to  be  called 
**  an  indivisible  line.'*  Xen  ok  rates  main- 
tained the  same  doctrine  after  him. 
Aristotle  controverts  it  (see  Mctaphys. 
A.,  992,  b.  21).  Aristotle’s  words  in 
citing  Plato’s  opinion  {rointp  ph  oilv 
ry  yivu  teal  Bi*pdx*ro  UAdrafy  o»j  Hvri 
ytupcT piKtfj  Bdypar^  &AA’  iicdAti  dpxbv 
ypappijs'  rovro  -woWaKis  irldti  rds 
aropovs  ypap.fj.ds)  must  be  referred  to 
Plato’s  oral  lectures  ; no  such  opinion 
occurs  in  the  dialogues.  This  is  the 
opinion  both  of  Boiiitz  and  Schwcglcr 
in  their  comments  on  the  passage ; also 
of  Trendelenburg,  De  Ideis  et  Numeris 
Platonis,  p.  6G.  That  geometry  and 
arithmetic  were  matters  of  study  and 
reflection  both  to  Plato  himself  and  to 


many  of  his  pupils  in  the  Academy, 
appears  certain ; and  perhaps  Plato 
may  have  had  an  interior  circle  of 
pupils,  to  which  he  applied  the  well- 
known  exclusion — prjSfls  ay  cap  irpTjr  os 
tialrot.  But  we  cannot  moke  out 
clearly  what  was  Plato’s  own  profi- 
ciency, or  what  improvements  he  may 
have  introduced,  in  geometry,  nor  what 
there  is  to  justify  the  comparison  made 
by  Montucla  between  Plato  and  Des- 
cartes. In  the  narrative  respecting  the 
Delian  problem  — the  duplication  of 
the  cube* — Archytas,  Menieehmus,  and 
Eudoxus,  appear  as  the  inventors  of 
solutions,  Plato  as  the  superior  who 
prescribes  and  criticises  (see  the  letter 
and  epigram  of  Eratosthenes,  Bera- 
hardy,  Eratosthenica,  pp.  170-184).  The 
three  are  said  to  have  been  blamed 
by  Pinto  for  substituting  instrumental 
measurement  in  place  of  geometrical 
proof  ^ Plutarch,  Problem.  Sympos.  viii. 
2,  pp.  718,  719;  Plutarch,  Vlt.  Mar- 
celli,  c.  14.)  The  geometrical  construc- 
tion of  the  Kdcpos,  which  Plato  gives 
us  in  the  Tinucus,  seems  borrowed  from 
the  Pythagoreans,  though  applied  pro- 
bably  in  n way  peculiar  to  himself  ( see 
Finger,  De  Primordiis  Geometric  ap. 
U neons,  p.  38,  Heidelb.  1831). 

1 See  Kpist.  vii.  pp.  327,  328. 
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definite  individuals,  are  presented  by  his  few  Epistles ; all  of 
rum's  them  (as  I have  before  remarked)  written  after  he 

Kpbtlen.— In  '•Till 

URTO^oniyUc  was  considerably  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
own  p-reon.  nearly  all  addressed  to  Sicilians  or  Italians — Diony- 
sius II.,  Dion,  the  friends  of  Dion  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  and  Arehytas.m  In  so  far  as  these  letters  bear  upon 
Plato’s  manner  of  lecturing  or  teaching,  they  go  to  attest, 
first,  his  opinion  that  direct  written  exposition  was  useless  for 
conveying  real  instruction  to  the  reader — next,  his  reluctance 
to  publish  any  such  exposition  under  his  own  name,  and 
carrying  with  it  his  responsibility.  When  asked  for  expo- 


m Of  the  thirteen  Platonic  Epistles, 
Ep.  2,  3, 13,  ore  addressed  to  the  second 
or  younger  Dionysius ; Ep.  4 to  Dion  ; 
Ep.  7,  8,  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
Dion  after  Dion's  death.  The  13tli 
Epistle  appears  to  he  the  earliest  of  all, 
being  seemingly  written  after  the  first 
voyage  of  Plato  to  visit  Dionysius  II. 
at  Syracuse,  in  307-36(3  B.C.,  and  before 
his  second  visit  to  the  same  place  and 
person,  about  363-3(32  B.c.  Epistles  2 
and  3 were  written  after  his  return  from 
that  second  visit,  in  360  b.c.,  and  prior 
to  the  expedition  of  Dion  against  Dio- 
nysius in  357  B.C.  Epistle  4 was 
written  to  Dion  shortly  after  Dion’s 
victorious  career  at  Syracuse,  about 
355  b.c.  Epistles  7 and  8 were  written 
not  long  after  the  murder  of  Dion  in 
854  n.c.  The  first  in  order,  among  the 
Platonic  Epistles,  is  not  written  by 
Plato,  but  by  Dion,  addressed  to  Dio- 
nysius, shortly  after  the  latter  had  sent 
Dion  away  from  Syracuse.  The  fifth 
is  addressed  by  Plato  to  the  Macedo- 
nian prince  lYrdikkos.  The  sixth,  to 
Hcrmcias  of  A tan  it- us,  Erast  us,  and 
Koriskus.  The  ninth  and  twelfth,  to 
Archytas  of  Tarentum.  The  tenth,  to 
Aristodorus.  The  eleventh,  to  l^ao- 
damos.  I confess  that  I see  nothing 
in  these  letters  which  compels  ine  to 
depart  from  the  judgment  of  the  an- 
cient critics,  who  unanimously  acknow- 
ledged them  us  genuine.  I do  not 
think  myself  competent  to  determine 
« jiriori  what  the  style  of  Plato’s  letters 
mwl  have  been;  what  topics  ho  must 
have  touched  ujmn,  and  what  topics  he 
could  not  have  touched  upon.  I have 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  Plato, 


writing  a letter  on  philosophy,  may 
have  expressed  himself  with  as  much 
mysticism  and  obscurity  as  we  now  read 
in  Epist.  2 and  7.  Nor  docs  it  sur- 
prise me  to  find  Plato  (in  Epist.  13) 
alluding  to  details  which  critics,  who 
look  upon  him  altogether  as  a spiritual 
*;reon,  disallow  as  mean  and  unworthy. 
I is  recommendation  of  tlie  geometer, 
llelikon  of  Kyzikus,  to  Dionysius  und 
Archytus,  is  to  mo  interesting : to 
make  known  the  theorems  of  Eudoxus, 
through  the  medium  of  Helikon,  to 
Archytas,  was  no  Kmnll  service  to  geo- 
metry in  those  days.  I have  an  interest 
in  learning  how  Plato  employed  the 
money  given  to  hi  in  by  Dionysius  and 
other  friends  : that  he  sent  to  Dionysius 
a statue  of  Apollo  by  a good  Athenian 
sculptor  named  Leochares  1 this  sculp- 
tor executed  a bust  of  Isokmtea  also, 
Plut.  Vit.  x.  Omt.  p.  838) ; and  another 
statue  by  the  same  sculptor  for  the  wife 
of  Dionysius,  in  gratitude  for  the  care 
which  she  had  taken  of  him  (Plato) 
when  sick  at  Syracuse  ; tluit  he  spent 
the  money  of  Dionysius  partly  in  dis- 
charging his  own  public  taxes  and 
liturgies  at  Athens,  partly  in  pro- 
viding dowries  for  poor  maidens  among 
his  friends ; that  ho  was  so  beset  by 
applications,  which  ho  could  not  re- 
fuse, for  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Dionysius,  ns  to  compel  him  to  signify, 
by  a private  mark,  to  Dionysius,  which 
among  the  letters  he  wished  to  be  most 
attended  to.  “ These  latter”  (he  soys) 
“ 1 shall  begin  with  Otbs  sing. number), 
the  others  I shall  begin  with  Ocoi  (plu- 
ral).” (Epist.  xiii.  361,  362,  363.) 
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sition,  he  writes  intentionally  with  mystery,  so  that  ordinary 
persons  cannot  understand. 

Knowing  as  we  do  that  he  had  largely  imbued  himself  with 
the  tenets  of  the  Pythagoreans  (who  designedly  int,nunnai 
adopted  a symbolical  manner  of  speaking — pub-  hiTEpufu^ 
lished  no  writings — for  Philolaus  is  cited  as  an  excep- 
tion  to  their  rule — and  did  not  care  to  be  under- 
stood,  except  by  their  own  adepts  after  a long  apprenticeship) 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  Plato  holding  a language 
very  similar.  He  declares  that  the  highest  principles  of  his 
philosophy  could  not  be  set  forth  in  writing  so  as  to  be  intel- 
ligible to  ordinary  persons : that  they  could  only  be  appre- 
hended by  a few  privileged  recipients,  through  an  illumi- 
nation kindled  in  the  mind  by  multiplied  debates  and  much 
mental  effort : that  such  illumination  was  always  preceded  by 
a painful  feeling  of  want,  usually  long-continued,  sometimes 
lasting  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  exchanged  at  length  for 
relief  at  some  unexpected  moment." 

Plato  during  his  second  visit  had  had  one  conversation,  and 
only  one,  with  Dionysius  respecting  the  higher  mysteries  of 
philosophy.  He  had  impressed  upon  Dionysius  the  prodi- 
gious labour  and  difficulty  of  attaining  truth  upon  these 
matters.  The  despot  professed  to  thirst  ardently  for  philo- 
sophy, and  tho  conversation  turned  upon  the  Natura  Primi — - 
upon  the  first  and  highest  principles  of  Nature.0  Dionysius, 
after  this  conversation  with  Plato,  intimated  that  he  had 
already  conceived  in  his  own  mind  the  solution  of  these  diffi- 
culties, and  the  truth  upon  philosophy  in  its  greatest  myste- 
ries. Upon  which  Plato  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  such 
was  the  caso,p  so  as  to  relieve  liim  from  the  necessity  of  farther 
explanations,  though  the  like  had  never  happened  to  him 
with  any  previous  hearer. 

But  Dionysius  soon  found  that  he  could  not  preserve  the 
explanation  in  his  mind,  after  Plato’s  departure — that  diffi- 

* Plato,  Epistol.  ii.  pp.  313,  314.  vernation  only — 345  A. 

° Plat.  Epiat.  ii.  312.  »<pl  Tiji  ! f Plato,  Epigt.  ii.  313  B.  Plato 

7ov  irpuirov  tpvtrtws,  344  IX  r ar  np!  asserts  the  same  about  Dionysius  in 
4>v<t€u>x  aKpu'v  sal  wpurrwy. — One  coil-  Epist.  vii.  341  B. 
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culties  again  crowded  upon  him — and  that  it  was  necessary 
lyMtirs  of  *°  send  a confidential  messenger  to  Athens  to  entreat 
„ farther  elucidations.  In  reply,  Plato  sends  back 
^“  phllgta  by  the  messenger  what  is  now  numbered  as  the 
coniine  pw-  second  of  his  Epistles.  He  writ(‘s  avowedly  in 
enigmatical  language,  so  that,  if  the  letter  be  lost, 
Ami  pn-pomi  the  finder  will  not  be  able  to  understand  it ; and  he 
enjoins  Dionysius  to  burn  it  after  frequent  perusal.* 
He  expresses  his  hope  that  when  Dionysius  has  debated  the 
matter  often  with  the  best  minds  near  him,  the  clouds  will 
clear  away  of  themselves,  and  the  moment  of  illumination 
will  supervene/  He  especially  warns  Dionysius  against  talk- 
ing about  these  matters  to  unschooled  men,  who  will  be  sure 
to  laugh  at  them ; though  by  minds  properly  prepared,  they 
will  be  received  with  the  most  fervent  welcome/  He  affirms 
that  Dionysius  is  much  superior  in  philosophical  debate  to  his 
companions;  who  were  overcome  in  debate  with  him,  not 
because  they  suffered  themselves  designedly  to  be  overcome 
(out  of  flattery  towards  the  despot,  as  some  ill-natured  persons 
alleged),  but  because  they  could  not  defend  themselves  against 
the  Elenclius  as  applied  by  Dionysius.*  Lastly,  Plato  advises 
Dionysius  to  write  down  nothing,  since  what  has  once  been 
written  will  be  sure  to  disappear  from  the  memory ; but  to 
trust  altogether  to  learning  by  heart,  meditation,  and  repeated 
debate,  as  a guarantee  for  retention  in  his  mind.  “ It  is  for 
that  reason”  (Plato  says)”  “that  I have  never  myself  written 
anything  upon  these  subjects.  There  neither  is,  nor  shall 


Plat  Epist.  ii.  312  E.  tppatrrtov  5 17 
troi  Si * cutuypLtlty,  Xu  &y  n tj  ScArbs  1)  wdv- 
rov  yrjs  iy  rrvxcus  wcUty,  6 dvaryvoi/s 
yy<f.  314  C.  tty* ><ro  kcu  wtlOov,  ko.1 
r^y  iiri<rro\^v  ratiryv  vvv  icpanov  toA- 
A (Lkis  ivayvovs  KaraKavaov. 

Proklus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Tim wus  (pp.  40, 41  , remarks  the  fond- 
ness of  Plato  for  t 6 alviyfiarevSiS. 

r Plat.  Epist.  ii.  313  D. 

* Plat.  Epist.  ii.  314  A.  tvXafiov  p.4v- 
rot  xor«  imritrp  ravra  us  dvdpdrwovs 
aveuSevrovs. 

* Plat.  Epist.  ii.  314  D. 

° Plat.  Epist.  ii.  314  C.  peyfoni  8} 


<pv\aK^j,  rb  fxij  ypdtptiv,  iAA*  ^K^iaySd- 
vtiv  ov  y dp  f<rri  r d ypaQtvra  oIk 
imetouv.  Sid  ravra  ovSiv  vanrort  fyi» 
irtpl  rovrotv  ytypatpa,  oCS*  tori  avy- 
ypappa  Tlkdrwvos  ovSiv,  oCS'  Xtrrai’ 
to  8£  vvv  XtySfitva,  'ZuKpdrovs  tori, 
\ koAov  koI  vtov  ytyoviros. 

“ Atldamus  ad  superioro,”  (says 
Wesseling,  Epist.  ad  Venemam,  p.  41, 
Utrecht,  1748),  “ Platoncm  videri  sem- 
per voluisse,  dialogos,  in  quibns  de 
Philosophic,  deque  Itepublica  atque 
ejus  Legibus,  inter  confabulantes  ac- 
tum fuit,  non  sui  ingenii  sed  Socratici, 
foetus  ease/* 
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there  ever  be,  any  treatise  of  Plato.  The  opinions  called 
by  the  name  of  Plato  are  those  of  Sokrates,  in  his  days  of 
youthful  vigour  and  glory.” 

Such  is  the  language  addressed  by  Plato  to  the  younger 
Dionysius,  in  a letter  written  seemingly  between  Her<fiw.to 
362-357  B.c.  In  another  letter,  written  about  ten 
years  afterwards  (353-352  B.C.),  to  the  friends  of 
Dion  (after  Dion’s  death),  he  expresses  the  like  Mn[|hi’ 
repugnance  to  the  idea  of  furnishing  any  written  d'‘c,r"'' 
authoritative  exposition  of  his  principal  doctrines.  “ There 
never  shall  be  any  expository  treatise  of  mine  upon  them”  (he 
declares).  “ Others  have  tried,  Dionysius  among  the  number, 
to  write  them  down ; but  they  do  not  know  what  they 
attempt.  I could  myself  do  this  better  than  any  one,  and 
I should  consider  it  the  proudest  deed  in  my  life,  as  well  as  a 
signal  benefit  to  mankind,  to  bring  forward  an  exposition  of 
Nature  luminous  to  all.1  But  I think  the  attempt  would  be 
nowise  beneficial,  except  to  a few,  who  require  only  slight 
direction  to  enable  them  to  find  it  for  themselves : to  most 
persons  it  would  do  no  good,  but  would  only  fill  them  with 
empty  conceit  of  knowledge,  and  with  contempt  for  others.7 
These  matters  cannot  be  communicated  in  words  as  other 
sciences  are.  Out  of  repeated  debates  on  them,  and  much 
social  intercourse,  there  is  kindled  suddenly  a light  in  the 
mind,  as  from  fire  bursting  forth,  which,  when  once  gene- 
rated, keeps  itself  alive.” ' 

Plato  then  proceeds  to  give  an  example  from  geometry. 


* Plato,  Epiet.  vii.  341.  B,C.  rl  roi- 

rov  intrpaK-r’  i iy  Tipuv  iv  r$ 

rois  r«  kvOpwiroiin  fiiya  5<pc\ os 
ypaxpai  «al  r^r  <pio  ip  tls  <p  a>  s 
waai  -Kpoa yayclp: 
y Plat.  Epist.  vii.  341  E. 

* Plato,  Epist.  vii.  341  C.  otiaov v tp.6y 

y t irtpl  airr toy  (ari  o’vyypapifia  ovSl  /x 4\ 
wort  yivyrax'  fryrhp  yap  ovSaj, tarrip 
its  &AAa  fxaOij par  a y &AA’  4k  iroWys  cw- 
ova  las  ytyvo/upys  vepl  rb  rrpayfxa  ainb 
Kal  rov  avQp,  i^altppys,  olov  &xb  trvpbs 
ryWfaarros,  4{atf>0iv  <pa>s,  4p  ry  ifruxji 
ytyifMvoy  ainb  ijby  rp4$tt. 

This  sentence,  as  a remarkable  one, 
I have  translated  literally  in  the  text : 


that  which  precedes  is  given  only  in 
substance. 

We  see  in  the  Republic  that  Sokrates, 
when  questioned  by  Glaukon,  and 
urged  emphatically  to  give  some  solu- 
tion respecting  y rov  aya0ov  ibta,  and 
y rov  8ta\tyecr0ai  bvvauis,  answers 
only  by  an  evasion  or  a metaphor  (Re- 
public. vi.  500  K,  vii.  538  A).  Now 
these  are  much  the  same  points  as 
what  are  signified  in  the  letter  to 
Dionysius,  under  the  terms  ra  xpwra 
Kal  8lk  pa  rys  Qua  cats y rov  ir  panov 
<pv<rts  (312  E)  : os  to  which  Plato, 
when  questioned,  replies  in  a mystic 
and  unintelligible  way. 
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illustrating  the  uselessness  both  of  writing  and  of  direct  ex- 
it, illustrate.  position.  In  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  circle, 
bjitoiws-  he  distinguislies  five  successive  stages.  1.  The 
Name.  2.  The  Definition,  a proposition  composed 
l™m ‘iutj-  to  of  nouns  and  verbs.  3.  The  Diagram.  4.  Know- 
ciwptu^in  of  ledge,  Intelligence,  True  Opinion,  Now.  5.  The 
srorotmeh  Noumenon  — Avto-Ku/cXo? — ideal  or  intelligible 
*“*“■  circle,  the  only  true  object  of  knowledge.*  The  fourth 
stage  is  a purely  mental  result,  not  capable  of  being  exposed 
either  in  words  or  figure : it  presupposes  the  three  first,  but 
is  something  distinct  from  them  : and  it  is  the  only  mental 
condition  immediately  cognate  and  similar  to  the  fifth  stage, 
or  the  self-existent  idea.b 

Now  in  all  the  three  first  stages  (Plato  says)  there  is  great 
liability  to  error  and  confusion.  The  name  is  unavoidably 
equivocal,  uncertain,  fluctuating:  the  definition  is  open  to 
the  same  reproach,  and  often  gives  special  and  accidental 
properties  along  with  the  universal  and  essential,  or  instead 
of  them : the  diagram  cannot  exhibit  the  essential  without 
some  variety  of  the  accidental,  nor  without  some  properties 
even  contrary  to  reality,  since  any  circle  which  you  draw, 
instead  of  touching  a straight  line  in  one  point  alone,  will  be 
sure  to  touch  it  in  several  points.'  Accordingly  no  intel- 
ligent man  will  embody  the  pure  concepts  of  his  mind  in 
fixed  representation,  either  by  words  or  by  figures.4  If  we  do 
this,  we  have  the  quid  or  essence,  which  we  are  searching  for, 


* Flnto,  Epistol.  vii.  342  A.  B.  Tho 
geometrical  illustration  which  follows 
is  intended  merely  ns  an  illustration, 
of  general  principles  which  Plato 
asserts  to  bo  true  ubout  all  other  en- 
quiries, physical  or  ethical. 

k Plat.  Epist  vii.  342  C.  &>s  8b  tv 
rovro  ad  wav  6*r4ovy  ovk  Iv  <puvcus 
0G8'  iv  acc^xiruv  <rx,blxaffiy  &AA*  4v 
if/vxtur  4vbvf  $ trtpdv  rt  bv 

airrov  rov  hvk\ov  <pvatcos,  rwv  tc 
tfiwpocOtv  Atx0^yruv  rpiutv.  tovtwv  8« 
iyyvrara  fibv  ^vyytvdq.  sal  Afun6rrfriy 
rov  wifiwrov  (t.  e.  rov  Abrb-KVK\ov) 
vovs  (the  fourth  stage)  irtirAijtriaJce, 
T&AAa  8«  wAtov 

In  Plato's  reckoning,  & vovs  is 


counted  as  the  fourth,  in  the  ascend- 
ing scale,  from  which  we  ascend  to  the 
fifth,  rb  voovjiivov,  or  vorjrdv.  *0  vovs 
and  rb  voiyrbv  are  cognate  or  homo- 
geneous— according  to  a principle  often 
insisted  on  in  ancient  metaphysics — 
like  must  be  known  by  like.  (Aristot. 
De  Animft,  i.  2,  404  b.  15.) 

e Plat.  Epist  vii.  343  B.  This  illus- 
trates what  is  said  in  the  Republic 
about  the  geometrical  vwoOtaus  (vi. 
510  E,  511  A:  vii.  533  B). 

d Plat  Epist.  vii.  343  A.  S>v  «Wa 
vov v ixuv  oMflf  r o\pA\au  wort  els  avrb 
nQivai  ra  vfvorjfiitva,  val  ravra  eis  b/JLf* 
raxlvijroVy  b 61)  wdaxfl  vi  yt ypafxp,*va 
rbwois. 
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inextricably  perplexed  by  accompaniments  of  the  quale  or 
accidents,  which  we  are  not  searching  for*  We  acquire  only 
a confused  cognition,  exposing  us  to  be  puzzled,  confuted, 
and  humiliated,  by  an  acute  cross-examiner,  when  he  ques- 
tions us  on  the  four  stages  which  we  have  gone  through  to 
attain  it/  Such  confusion  does  not  arise  from  any  fault  in 
the  mind,  but  from  the  defects  inherent  in  each  of  the  four 
stages  of  progress.  It  is  only  by  painful  effort,  when  each  of 
these  is  naturally  good — when  the  mind  itself  also  is  naturally 
good,  and  when  it  has  gone  through  all  the  stages  up  and 
down,  dwelling  upon  each — that  true  knowledge  can  be 
acquired.®  Persons  whose  minds  are  naturally  bad,  or  have 
become  corrupt,  morally  or  intellectually,  cannot  be  taught 
to  see  even  by  Lynkeus  himself.  In  a word,  if  the  mind 
itself  be  not  cognate  to  the  matter  studied,  no  quickness  in 
learning  nor  force  of  memory  will  suffice.  He  who  is  a quick 
learner  and  retentive,  but  not  cognate  or  congenial  with  just 
or  honourable  things — he  who,  though  cognate  and  congenial, 
is  stupid  in  learning  or  forgetful — will  never  effectually  learn 
the  truth  about  virtue  or  wickedness.*1  These  can  only  be 
learnt  along  with  truth  and  falsehood  us  it  concerns  entity 
generally,  by  long  practice  and  much  time.*  It  is  only  with 
difficulty, — after  continued  friction,  one  against  another,  of 
all  the  four  intellectual  helps,  names  and  definitions,  acts  of 
sight  and  sense, — after  application  of  the  Elenchus  by  re- 
peated question  and  answer,  in  a friendly  temper  and  without 
spite— it  is  only  after  all  these  preliminaries,  that  cognition 
and  intelligence  shine  out  with  as  much  intensity  as  human 
power  admits.1* 

For  this  reason,  no  man  of  real  excellence  will  ever  write 
and  publish  his  views,  upon  the  gravest  matters,  into  a world 


c Plat.  Epist.  viL  343  C. 

' Plat.  Epist  vii.  343  D. 
k Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  343  E.  ij  8i  Zid 
■xdvroov  airrwv  Siayary^j,  (lvo>  koX  kAtco 
/xtrafialvovir*  4<p'  Hkcuttov,  pdyis  iwt- 
trtKtv  «3w«<pt/K<fTos  TrHpvicirt. 
k Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  344  A. 

1 Plato,  Epist  viL  344  B.  &p.a  ydp 
airra  dvdyiey  navddvtiv,  Ktzi  rb  if/cuZos 

VOL . I. 


d^a  Kal  dAijOtt  rrjs  8\rjs  oMas. 

k Plat.  Epist.  viL  344  B.  n6yis  84 
rpiBbueva  irpbs  6.\\r)\a  avrwv  (itourra, 
bv6p.ara  Kal  \6yoi,  fyas  Tf  Kal 
<rt it,  Iv  tvfxfvtffip  i\tyxots  lAtyx^utva. 
Kcd  6.v cu  <p06va>v  iporri\<rt<Jt  kclL  airo- 
Kpl<rt<ri  <pp6vrjais 

■wtpl  Kkouttov  teal  vovs,  cruvrcivuv  8n 
fidXurr*  fit  Zvvap.iv  avQpw wimjv. 

Q 
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of  spite  and  puzzling  contention.  In  one  word,  when  you 
No  written  see  any  published  writings,  either  laws  proclaimed 
“rkw^ciear  by  tho  lawgiver  or  other  compositions  by  others,  you 


can 

clliiS  of  may  be  sure  that,  if  he  be  himself  a man  of  worth, 
these  were  not  matters  of  first-rate  importance  in 
his  estimation.  If  they  really  were  so,  and  if  he  has  pub- 
lished his  views  in  writing,  some  evil  influence  must  have 
destroyed  his  good  sense.1 

We  see  by  these  letters  that  Plato  disliked  and  disapproved 
Krtatiom  of  the  idea  of  publishing  for  the  benefit  of  readers 
Uony«iua  ii.  generally,  any  written  exposition  of  philosophia 
friend*  of  tse  prima,  carrying  his  own  name,  and  making  him 

dimsfd  . tt  • ••  1 , . 

Hon.  ivi-  responsible  for  it.  His  writings  are  altogether  dra- 
Dionysius  to  matic.  All  opinions  on  philosophy  are  enunciated 

under*  tand  x e » • i 

iSto^dtx d through  one  or  °™er  of  hi s spokesmen : that  por- 
trines.  tion  of  the  Athenian  drama  called  the  l’arabasis,  in 
■which  the  Chorus  addressed  the  audience  directly  and  avow- 
edly in  the  name  of  the  poet,  found  no  favour  with  Plato. 
We  read  indeed  in  several  of  his  dialogues  (Phsedon,  Repub- 
lic, Timseus,  and  others)  dogmas  advanced  about  the  highest 
and  most  recondite  topics  of  philosophy : but  then  they  are 
all  advanced  under  the  name  of  Sokrates,  Timseus,  &c., 
Ovk  epos  6 pvdos,  &c.  There  never  was  any  written  pro- 
gramme issued  by  Plato  himself,  declaring  the  Symbolum 
Fidei  to  which  he  attached  his  own  name.™  Even  in  the 
Leges,  the  most  dogmatical  of  all  his  works,  the  dramatic 
character  and  the  borrowed  voice  are  kept  up.  Probably  at 
the  time  when  Plato  wrote  his  letter  to  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  Dion,  from  which  I have  just  quoted — his  aversion 
to  written  expositions  was  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  Diony- 
sius II.,  or  some  friend  in  his  name,  had  written  and  pub- 


1 Plat.  Epist.  vii.  344,  C-D. 

“ Tho  Platonic  dialogue  was  in  this 
res  poet  different  from  the  Aristotelian 
dialogue.  Aristotle,  in  liis  composed 
dialogues,  introduced  other  speakers, 
but  delivered  the  principal  arguments 
in  his  own  name.  Cicero  followed  his 
example,  in  the  De  Finibus  and  else- 
where : “ Quie  his  tcmporibu8  scripsi, 


*Apierrorf\fioy  morem  habent : in  quo 
sermo  itn  inducitur  emterorum,  ut  penes 
ipsum  sit  prineipatuH.”  (Cicero  ad 
Atticimi,  xiii.  19.  J 

Heraklcidcs  of  Pontus  (Cicero,  ibid.), 
in  his  composed  dialogues,  introduced 
himself  as  a Kcc<pbi>  -wpiffwirov.  Plato 
does  not  even  do  thus  much. 
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lished  a philosophical  treatise  of  this  sort,  passing  himself  off 
as  editor  of  a platonic  philosophy,  or  of  improved  doctrines  of 
his  own  built  thereupon,  from  oral  communication  with  Plato.” 
We  must  remember  that  Plato  himself  (whether  with  full 
sincerity  or  not)  had  complimented  Dionysius  for  his  natural 
ability  aud  aptitude  in  philosophical  debate:0  so  that  the 
pretension  of  the  latter  to  come  forward  as  an  expositor  of 
Plato  appears  the  less  preposterous.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  pretension  was  calculated  to  raise  a belief  that  Dionysius 
had  been  among  the  most  favoured  and  confidential  com- 
panions of  Plato : which  belief  Plato,  writing  as  he  was  to  the 
surviving  friends  of  Dion  the  enemy  of  Dionysius,  is  most 
anxious  to  remove,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  extols  the  dis- 
positions and  extenuates  the  faults  of  his  friend  Dion.  It  is 
to  vindicate  himself  from  misconcoption  of  his  own  past  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  as  to  exhort  with  regard  to  the  future,  that 
Plato  transmits  to  Sicily  his  long  seventh  and  eighth  Epistles, 
wherein  are  embodied  his  objections  against  the  usefulness  of 
written  exposition  intended  for  readers  generally. 

These  objections  (which  Plato  had  often  insisted  on,p  and 
which  are  also,  in  part,  urged  by  Sokrates  in  the  impo«iwuty 
Phajdrus)  have  considerable  force,  if  we  look  to  the  written  expo- 
way  in  winch  Plato  conceives  them.  In  the  first  ** 

J • i . . , Plato;  the 

place,  Plato  conceives  the  exposition  as  not  merely 
written  but  published : as  being,  therefore,  presented  hls 
to  all  minds,  the  large  majority  being  ignorant,  unprepared, 
and  beset  with  that  false  persuasion  of  knowledge  which 
Sokrates  regarded  as  universal.  In  so  far  as  it  comes  before 
these  latter,  nothing  is  gained,  and  something  is  lost ; for  deri- 
sion is  brought  upon  the  attempt  to  teach.9  In  the  next 
place,  there  probably  existed,  at  that  time,  no  elementary 


n We  see  tins  from  Epist  vii.  341  B, 
344  D,  345  A.  Plato  speaks  of  the  im- 
pression as  then  prevalent  (when  ho 
wrote  i in  the  mind  of  Dionysius : — 
■w6rfpov  A iovv<rio*  &Ltcov<ras  /x ivov  lLxa£ 
otrraif  c i S 4 y a t t*  oX  ai  Kal  bear 
yois  oT8«v,  Ac. 

° Plat.  Epist.  il  314  D. 
p Plato,  Epist.  vii.  342.  \6yos  &Atj- 


O^s,  *oW<Ikis  nb>  irx'  tfiov  k<x1  xp6<r$*y 
s,  &c. 

* Plato  (Epist  ii.  314  A)  remarks 
this  expressly : also  in  tko  Pkaxlrus, 
275  E,  276  A. 

'A 6p«?  8))  *€pi(rKoira>v,  p,4\  nt  r&v 
kp.\rt]ru)v  ixaxoiKrp,  is  the  language  of 
the  Platonic  Sokrates  as  a speaker  in 
the  Theaotetus  ( 155  E •. 
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work  whatever  for  beginners  in  any  science  : the  Elements  of 
Geometry  by  Euclid  were  published  more  than  a century 
after  Plato’s  death,  at  Alexandria.  Now,  when  Plato  says 
that  written  expositions,  then  scarcely  known,  would  be  use- 
less to  the  student — he  compares  them  with  the  continued 
presence  and  conversation  of  a competent  teacher ; whom  he 
supposes  not  to  rely  upon  direct  exposition,  but  to  talk  much 
“ about  and  about  ” the  subject,  addressing  the  pupil  with  a 
large  variety  of  illustrative  interrogations,  adapting  all  that 
was  said  to  his  peculiar  difficulties  and  rate  of  progress,  and 
thus  evoking  the  inherent  cognitive  force  of  the  pupil’s  own 
mind.  That  any  Elements  of  Geometry  (to  say  nothing  of 
more  complicated  inquiries)  could  be  written  and  published, 
such  that  an  dyew/j.eTp7]To<;  might  take  up  the  work  and  learn 
geometry  by  means  of  it,  without  being  misled  by  equivocal 
names,  bad  definitions,  and  diagrams  exhibiting  the  definition 
as  clothed  with  special  accessories — this  is  a possibility  which 
Plato  contests,  and  which  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  con- 
testing.' The  combination  of  a wrritten  treatise,  with  the  oral 
exposition  of  a tutor,  would  have  appeared  to  Plato  not  only 
useless  but  inconvenient,  as  restraining  the  full  liberty  of 
adaptive  interrogation  necessary  to  be  exercised,  different  in 
the  case  of  each  different  pupil. 

Lastly,  when  we  see  by  what  standard  Plato  tests  the  effi- 
cacy of  any  expository  process,  we  shall  see  yet  more  clearly 
how  he  came  to  consider  written  exposition  unavailing.  The 


r Borne  just  anti  pertinent  remarks, 
bearing  on  this  subject,  are  made  by 
Condorcet,  in  one  of  his  Academic 
£ logos : — 44  Les  livres  no  peuvent  rem- 
plaeer  lea  lemons  dea  maitres  habiles, 
lorsque  les  sciences  n’ont  pas  encore 
fait  aasez  de  progrfes,  pour  que  leg 
verites,  qui  en  ferment  l’cnsemble, 
puissent  etres  distributes  et  rapprocheea 
entre  cllcs  suivant  un  ordre  syst&na- 
tique : lorsque  la  methode  d’en  cher- 
cher  de  nouvclles  n'a  pas  ete  r&luite  u 
des  procedes  exacts  et  simples,  h des 
regies  s&res  et  precises.  Avant  eette 
tq  toque,  il  faut  etre  dt-ja  consomme 
dans  une  science  pour  lire  avee  utility 
les  ouvrages  qui  en  traitent : et  corn  me 


cetto  cspfccc  d’enfance  de  Tart  cst  le 
temps  oil  lea  prejugds  y regnent  avec 
le  plus  d’empire — oil  les  savants  eont 
les  plus  exposes  a donner  lcurs  hypo- 
theses pour  de  v&itables  principes — 
on  risquerait  encore  de  s'^garer  si  on 
se  bornoit  aux  lemons  d'un  seul  maitre, 
quand  mime  on  aurait  choisi  celui 
que  la  Rcnommee  place  au  premier: 
car  ce  temps  est  encore  celui  des  repu- 
tations usurp&a.  Les  voyages  sout 
done  alors  le  seul  moyen  de  s’instruire, 
comme  ils  l’etaient  dans  l'antiquite 
et  avant  l invention  de  rimprimerie.” 
(Condorcet,  filoge  de  M.  Margraaf,  p. 
349.  (Euvres  Com  plots.  Paris,  1804. 
Kloges,  vol.  ii.) 
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standard  which  he  applies  is,  that  the  learner  shall  be 
rendered  able  both  to  apply  to  others,  and  himself  Standsr,i  by 
to  endure  from  others,  a Sokratic  Elenchus  or  cross-  J^d  S?to 
examination  as  to  the  logical  difficulties  involved  in 
all  the  steps  and  helps  to  learning.  Unless  he  can  fwJVnu- 
put  to  others  and  follow  up  the  detective  questions  krstic  cross- 
— unless  he  can  also  answer  them,  when  put  to  him-  climUlJ“1"u 
self,  pertinently  and  consistently,  so  as  to  avoid  being  brought 
to  confusion  or  contradiction — Plato  will  not  allow  that  he 
has  attained  true  knowledge.*  Now,  if  we  try  knowledge  by 
a test  so  severe  as  this,  we  must  admit  that  no  reading  of 
written  expositions  will  enable  the  student  to  acquire  it.  The 
impression  made  is  too  superficial,  and  the  mind  is  too  passive 
during  such  a process,  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of  meeting  new 
points  of  view,  and  combating  difficulties  not  expressly  noticed 
in  the  treatise  which  has  been  studied.  The  only  way  of 
permanently  arming  and  strengthening  the  mind,  is  (accord- 
ing to  Plato)  by  long-continued  oral  interchange  and  stimulus, 
multiplied  comment  and  discussion  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  active  exercise  in  dialectic  debate : not  aiming  at 
victory  over  an  opponent,  but  reasoning  out  each  question  in 
all  its  aspects,  affirmative  and  negative.  It  is  only  after  a 
long  course  of  such  training — the  living  word  of  the  competent 
teacher,  applied  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  stimulating  its 
productive  and  self-defensive  force — that  any  such  knowledge 


• Plato,  Epist.  vii.  343  D.  The  dif- 
ficulties which  Plato  hail  here  in  his 
eye,  and  which  he  required  to  be 
solved  as  conditions  indispensable  to 
real  knowledge — are  jumped  over  in 
geometrical  and  other  scientific  ex- 
positions, as  belonging  not  to  geometry, 
tte.,  but  to  logio.  M.  Jouffroy  remarks, 
in  the  Preface  to  bis  translation  of 
Reid’s  works  (p.  clxxiv.): — “Toute 
science  porticuliere  qui,  au  lieu  de 
prendre  pour  aceordres  les  donnees  a 
priori  qu'elle  implique,  discute  l’auto 
rite  do  ces  donntes — ajoute  h son  objet 
pmpre  celui  de  la  logique,  confond  une 
autre  mission  avee  la  sienne,  et  par 
ccla  mime  oompromet  la  sienne : car 
nous  vermin)  tout  fi-l’beure,  et  l’histoire 
de  la  philosophic  rnoutre,  quelles  diffi- 


cultes  pr&entent  ces  problemos  qui  sont 
1 ’objet  propre  do  la  logique ; et  nous 
demeurerous  convaiucus  quo,  si  les 
differentes  sciences  avaient  eu  la  pre- 
tention de  les  eclaircir  acant  de  passer 
outre,  toutes  peul-(tre  en  seraient  encore 
d.cette  preface,  et  uucuno  n’uurait  en- 
tamd  sn  veritable  tuche.” 

Remarks  of  a similar  bearing  will  be 
found  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill’s  Essay  on  Utilita- 
rionism.  It  has  been  found  convenient 
to  distinguish  the  logic  of  a science 
i from  the  expository  march  of  the  same 
science.  But  Plato  would  not  have 
acknowledged  <Ti<rr^o;.  except  ns  in- 
, eluding  both.  Hence  his  view  about 
the  uselessness  of  written  expo-itory 
treatises 
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can  be  realised  as  will  suffice  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Sokratic 
Elenchus.' 

Since  we  thus  find  that  Plato  was  unconquerably  averse  to 
publication  in  his  own  name  and  with  his  own  re- 


Plato  never 

SSEf"*  sponsibility  attached  to  the  writing,  on  grave  matters 

lie  delivered 
at  the 

Academy.  the  IllllUe I*OU8 


of  philosophy- 


we  cannot  be  surprised  that,  among 
lectures  which  he  must  have  deli- 
vered to  his  pupils  and  auditors  in  the  Academy,  none  were 
ever  published.  Probably  he  may  himself  have  destroyed 
them,  as  he  exhorts  Dionysius  to  destroy  the  Epistle  which 
we  now  read  as  second,  after  reading  it  over  frequently.  And 
we  may  doubt  whether  he  was  not  displeased  with  Aristotle 
and  Hestireus”  for  taking  extracts  from  his  lectures  De  Bono, 
and  making  them  known  to  the  public : just  as  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  Dionysius  for  having  published  a work  purport- 
ing to  be  derived  from  conversations  with  Plato. 

That  Plato  would  never  consent  to  write  for  the  public  in 
his  own  name,  must  be  taken  as  a fact  in  his  cha- 
racter; probably  arising  from  early  caution  pro- 
duced by  the  fate  of  Sokrates,  combined  with  pre- 
ference for  the  Sokratic  mode  of  handling.  But  to 
what  extent  he  really  kept  back  his  opinions  from 
the  public,  or  whether  he  kept  them  back  at  all,  by 


Plato  would 
never  publish 
bis  philuoo- 
phlcal 
opinions  In 
his  own 


published 
them  in  the 
dialogues 


* This  is  forcibly  put  by  Plato, 
Epistol.  vii.  344  B.  Compare  Plato, 
Republic,  vi.  499  A.  Pliiedrus,  276 
A-E.  rby  t ov  tlddros  \6yoy  fama  xal 
l/A'l'i >xoy* 

Though  Plato,  in  the  Phrodrus,  de- 
clares oral  teaching  to  be  the  ouly 
effectual  way  of  producing  a permanent 
and  deep-seated  effect — as  contrasted 
with  the  more  superficial  effect  pro- 
duced by  reading  a written  cxf>osition : 
yet  even  oral  teaching,  when  addressed 
in  the  form  of  continuous  lecture  or 
sermon  (dvcv  avaxpicruus  teal  bibaxvs, 
Pluedrus,  277  E ; rb  yovOtTrjTixby 
tibos,  Sophistea,  p.  230  , is  represented 
elsewhero  as  of  little  effect.  To  pro- 
duce any  permanent  result,  you  must 
diversify  tne  point  of  view — you  must 
test  by  circumlocutory  interrogation — 
you  must  begin  by  dwindling  esta- 
blish el  errors,  &c.  See  the  careful 


explanation  of  the  passage  in  the 
Plimdrus  (277  E , given  by  Ucbcr- 
weg,  Aechtheit  der  Platon.  Schrift.  pp. 
16-22.  Direct  teaching,  in  many  of 
the  Platonic  dialogues,  is  not  counted 
os  capable  of  producing  serious  im- 
provement. 

When  we  come  to  the  Menon  and 
the  Phmdon,  we  shall  hear  more  of 
the  Platonic  doctrine  — that  know- 
ledge was  to  be  evolved  out  of  tho 
mind,  not  poured  into  it  from  without. 

u Tbemistius  mentions  it  as  a fact 
recorded  (I  wish  he  hail  told  us  where 
or  by  whom)  that  Aristotle  stoutly 
opposed  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Objec- 
tive Ideas,  even  during  the  lifetime  of 
Plato.  ioTopcirat  8#  on  /cal  £ vrros 
r ov  IIAc irtayos  xapripwrara  irtpl  rovrov 
too  bayparos  iyftTTT)  6 ’Apurrori Aijs 
r (p  TWarwyt.  (Scholia  ad  Aristotck 
Analyt.  Poster,  p.  228  b.  16  Brandis.) 
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design — I do  not  undertake  to  say.  The  borrowed  under  ti» 

° i . , . names  of 

names  under  which  he  wrote,  and  the  veil  of  dra-  olhere- 
matie  fiction,  gave  him  greater  freedom  as  to  the  thoughts 
enunciated,  and  were  adopted  *for  the  express  purpose  of 
acquiring  greater  freedom.  How  far  the  lectures  which  he 
delivered  to  his  own  special  auditory  differed  from  the  opi- 
nions made  known  in  his  dialogues  to  the  general  reader,  or 
how  far  his  conversation  with  a few  advanced  pupils  differed 
from  both — are  questions  which  we  have  no  sufficient  means  of 
answering.  There  probably  was  a considerable  difference. 
Aristotle  alludes  to  various  doctrines  of  Plato  which  we  cannot 
find  in  the  Platonic  writings : but  these  doctrines  are  not  such 
as  could  have  given  peculiar  offence,  if  published ; they  are, 
rather,  abstruse  and  hard  to  understand.  It  may  also  be  true 
(as  Tennemann  says)  that  Plato  had  two  distinct  modes  of  hand- 
ling philosophy — a popular  and  a scientific : but  it  cannot  be 
true  (as  the  same  learned  author1  asserts)  that  his  published 
dialogues  contained  the  popular  and  not  the  scientific.  No 
one  surely  can  regard  the  Timaeus,  Parmenides,  Philcbus, 
Theeetetus,  Sophistes,  Politikus,  &c.,  as  works  in  which  dark 
or  difficult  questions  are  kept  out  of  sight  for  the  purpose'  of 
attracting  the  ordinary  reader.  Among  the  dialogues  them- 
selves (as  I have  before  remarked)  there  exist  the  widest 
differences ; some  highly  popular  and  attractive,  others  alto- 
gether the  reverse,  and  many  gradations  between  the  two. 
Though  I do  not  doubt  therefore  that  Plato  produced  power- 
ful effect  both  as  lecturer  to  a special  audience,  and  as  talker 
with  chosen  students — yet  in  what  respects  such  lectures  and 
conversation  differed  from  what  we  read  in  his  dialogues,  I do 
not  feel  that  we  have  any  means  of  knowing. 

* See  Tennemann,  Geschichtc  der  ! see  no  proof  that  Plato  had  any  secret 
Philosophic,  vol.  ii.  p.  205,  215,  221  or  esoteric  philosophy,  reserved  for  u 
seq.  This  portion  of  Tennemann’s  His-  few  chosen  pupils,  and  not  proclaimed 
tory  is  valuable,  as  it  takes  due  account  to  the  public  from  apprehension  of 
of  the  seventh  Platonic  Kpiatle,  com-  giving  offence  to  established  creeds; 
I«ircd  with  the  remarkable  passage  in  though  I believe  such  apprehension  to 
the  Phtodrua  about  the  inefficacy  of  have  operated  as  one  motive,  deterring 
written  exposition  for  the  purpose  of  liim  from  publishing  any  philosophical 
teaching.  exposition  under  his  own  name— ony 

Dut  I cannot  think  that  Tennemann  IlAdrcia'Of  (rvyyyanna. 
rightly  interprets  the  Kpistol.  vii.  1 
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In  judging  of  Plato,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  evi- 
ortmp*  into  dence  furnished  by  one  or  more  of  the  existing  Pla- 

which  the  . . . ■'  , ? . 

dWoguM^  tome  compositions,  adding  the  testimony  ol  Aristotle 
ing  thrown,  and  a few  others  inspecting  Platonic  views  not  de- 
clared in  the  dialogues.  Though  little  can  be  predicated 
respecting  the  dialogues  collectively,  I shall  say  something 
about  the  various  groups  into  which  they  admit  of  being 
thrown,  before  I touch  upon  them  separately  and  seriatim. 

The  scheme  proposed  by  Thrasyllus,  so  far  as  intended  to 
iH»tribuu<m  furnish  a symmetrical  arrangement  of  all  the  Pla- 

made  by  . , . . . . i 

Thnwyiina  tonic  works,  is  defective,  partly  because  the  appor- 

defective,  but  . ' r ' . rr 

•uu  uaefui—  tionment  of  the  separate  works  between  the  two 

I JiflloffUCS  uf  1 

SMrch,  nu-  leading  classes  is  in  several  cases  erroneous — partly 

lugura  of  ° . 

fa  portion,  because  the  discrimination  of  the  two  leading  classes, 
as  well  as  the  sub-division  of  one  of  the  two,  is  founded  on 
diversity  of  Method,  while  the  sub-division  of  the  other  class 
is  founded  on  diversity  of  Subject.  But  the  scheme  is  never- 
theless useful,  as  directing  our  attention  to  real  and  im- 
portant attributes  belonging  in  common  to  considerable 
groups  of  dialogues.  It  is  in  this  resjiect  preferable  to  the 
faflciful  dramatic  partnership  of  trilogies  and  tetralogies,  as 
well  as  to  the  mystical  interpretation  and  arrangement  sug- 
gested by  the  Neo-platonists.  The  Dialogues  of  Exposition — 
in  which  one  who  knows  (or  professes  to  know)  some  truth, 
announces  and  developes  it  to  those  who  do  not  know  it — are 
contrasted  with  those  of  Search  or  Investigation,  in  which  the 
element  of  knowledge  and  affirmative  communication  is  want- 
ing. All  the  interlocutors  are  at  once  ignorant  and  eager  to 
know;  all  of  them  are  jointly  engaged  in  searching  for  the 
unknown,  though  one  among  them  stands  prominent  both  in 
suggesting  where  to  look  and  in  testing  all  that  is  found, 
whether  it  be  really  the  thing  looked  for.  Among  the  exj>o- 
sitory  dialogues,  the  most  market!  specimens  are  Timseus 
and  Epinomis,  in  neither  of  which  is  there  any  searching  or 
testing  debate  at  all.  llepublic,  I’hcedon,  Philebus,  exhibit 
exposition  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a search.  Of  the 
dialogues  of  pure  investigation,  the  most  elaborate  sj*ecimen 
is  the  Thesetetus : Menon,  Laches,  Churinidcs,  Lysis,  Euthy- 
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pliron,  &c.,  aro  of  the  like  description,  yet  less  worked  out 
There  are  also  several  others.  In  the  Menon,  indeed,7 
Sokrates  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  that  there  can  be  any  real 
teaching,  and  to  contend  that  what  appears  teaching  is  only 
resuscitation  of  buried  or  forgotten  knowledge. 

Of  these  two  classes  of  Dialogues,  the  Expository  are  those 
which  exhibit  the  distinct  attribute — an  affirmative  PUIokow  of 
result  or  doctrine,  announced  and  developed  by  a present  afflr- 

_ . mative  result. 

person  professing  to  know,  and  proved  in  a manner  najoguMot 
more  or  less  satisfactory.  The  other  class — the  wungta 
Searching  or  Investigative — have  little  else  in  com-  bu>e- 
mon  except  the  absence  of  this  property.  We  find  in  them 
debate,  refutation,  several  points  of  view  canvassed  and  some 
shown  to  be  untenable;  but  there  is  no  affirmative  result 
established,  or  even  announced  as  established,  at  the  close- 
Often  there  is  even  a confession  of  disappointment.  In  other 
respects,  the  dialogues  of  this  class  are  greatly  diversified 
among  one  another : they  have  only  the  one  common  attri- 
bute— much  debate,  with  absence  of  affirmative  result 

Now  the  distribution  made  by  Thrasyllus  of  the  dialogues 
under  two  general  heads  (1.  Dialogues  of  Search  or  n»  dumi™- 

t . . »°  - _ . . _ ” . . tion  coincide* 

Investigation.  2.  IJialogues  of  Exposition.)  com-  nudniywuh 
cides,  to  a considerable  extent  with  the  two  distinct  Arwoti.- 

Dialectic,  IV- 

intellectual  methods  recognised  by  Aristotle  as  Dia-  mommuif.. 
lectic  and  Demonstrative:  Dialectic  being  handled  by  Ari- 
stotle in  the  Topica,  and  Demonstration  in  the  Posterior  Ana- 
lytica.  “ Dialectic”  (says  Aristotle)  “is  tentative,  respecting 
those  matters  of  which  philosophy  aims  at  cognizance.”  Ac- 
cordingly, Dialectic  (as  well  as  Rhetoric)  embraces  all  matters 
without  exception,  but  in  a tentative  and  searching  way,  re- 
cognising arguments  pro  as  well  as  con,  and  bringing  to  view 
the  antithesis  between  the  two,  without  any  preliminary 
assumption  or  predetermined  direction,  the  questioner  being 
bound  to  proceed  only  on  the  answers  given  by  the  respon- 
dent : while  philosophy  comes  afterwards,  dividing  this  large 
field  into  appropriate  compartments,  laying  down  authori- 

y Pluto,  Mimon,  p.  81-82. 
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tative  principia  in  regard  to  each,  and  deducing  from  them, 
by  logical  process,  various  positive  results.*  Plato  does  not 
use  the  term  Dialectic  exactly  in  the  same  sense  as  Aristotle. 
He  implies  by  it  two  things : — 1.  That  the  process  shall  be 
colloquial,  two  or  more  minds  engaged  in  a joint  research, 
each  of  them  animating  and  stimulating  the  others.  2.  That 
the  matter  investigated  shall  be  general — some  general  ques- 
tion or  proposition : that  the  premisses  shall  all  be  general 
truths,  and  that  the  objects  kept  before  the  mind  shall  be 
Forms  or  Species,  apart  from  particulars.*  Here  it  stands  in 
contrast  with  Rhetoric,  which  aims  at  the  determination  of 
some  particular  case  or  debated  course  of  conduct,  judicial 
or  political,  and  which  is  intended  to  end  in  some  immediate 
practical  verdict  or  vote.  Dialectic,  in  Plato’s  sense,  com- 
prises the  whole  process  of  philosophy.  His  Dialogues  of 
Search  correspond  to  Aristotle’s  Dialectic,  being  machinery 
for  generating  arguments  and  for  ensuring  that  every  argu- 
ment shall  be  subjected  to  the  interrogation  of  an  opponent : 
his  Dialogues  of  Exposition,  wherein  some  definite  result  is 
enunciated  and  proved  (sufficiently  or  not),  correspond  to  what 
Aristotle  calls  Demonstration. 

If  now  we  take  the  main  scheme  of  distributing  the  Platonic 
aMMiflation  Dialogues,  proposed  by  Thrasyllus — 1.  Dialogues  of 
in  iu<  detain,  txposition,  with  an  affirmative  result ; 2.  Dialogues 

He  applies  * 

hisown  prin-  0f  Investigation  or  Search,  without  an  affirmative 

ciplea  erroue-  ° ( 

ouaiy.  result — and  if  we  compare  the  number  of  Dialogues 

(out  of  the  thirty-six  in  all),  which  he  specifies  as  belonging  to 
each — we  shall  find  twenty-two  specified  under  the  former  head, 


• Aristot.  Mctaphys.  A.  1004,  b.  25. 

7]  tiia\CKTlK+l,  irtipaffTlK^y  Wtpi  S)V  71  <pi- 

\off<xp'ia  yvwpurrucfi.  Compare  also 
Rhetoric,  i.  2,  p.  1356,  a.  33,  i.  4,  p. 
1359,  b.  12,  where  he  treats  Dialectic 
as  well  as  Rhetoric)  not  as  methods 
of  acquiring  instruction  on  any  de- 
finite matter,  but  as  inventive  and 
argumentative  aptitudes  — powers  of 
providing  premisses  and  arguments  - 
Bvvdpus  nyts  rov  iroptffcu  \6yovs.  If 
(ho  says)  you  try  to  convert  Dialectic 
from  a method  of  discussion  into  a 
method  of  cognition,  you  will  insen- 


sibly eliminate  its  trao  nature  and 
character : — Btr<p  5’  &v  rts  1)  r^y  8ia- 
A (ktik^v  ravr7\y , KaOdirep  tty  tiv- 

vdfxtis  aAA’  l-rrurr-fipas  irtipdrou  Kara - 
ffKtvdfav,  Afoerai  rijy  <p{xnv  aitr&v 
a<f>ayl(Tas,  rep  pcra&aiyuy  i* MTKtvafav 
(Is  hritrrfifjLas  viroK(ip(yuy  riywv  irpay- 
pdroiy,  dAAa  p)j  povov  \6yaiv. 

The  Platonic  Dialogues  of  Starch 
ure  Bvvdpas  rov  Ttopiaai  Adyovs.  Com- 
pare the  Proceinium  of  Cicero  to  his 
Pamdoxa. 

• Plato,  Repuhl.  vi.  511,  vii.  532. 

i 
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and  fourteen  under  the  latter.  Moreover,  among  the  twenty- 
two  are  ranked  Republic  and  Leges:  each  of  them  greatly 
exceeding  in  bulk  any  other  composition  of  Plato.  It  would 
appear  thus  that  there  is  a preponderance  both  in  number 
and  bulk  on  the  side  of  the  Expository.  But  when  we 
analyse  the  lists  of  Thrasyllus,  we  see  that  he  has  unduly 
enlarged  that  side  of  the  account,  and  unduly  contracted  the 
other.  He  has  enrolled  among  the  Expository  — 1.  The 
Apology,  the  Epistolte,  and  the  Menexenus,  which  ought  not 
properly  to  be  ranked  under  either  head.  2.  The  Themtetus, 
Parmenides,  Hipparchus,  Erastre,  Minos,  Kleitophon — every 
one  of  which  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  other  head.  3. 
The  Phaedrus,  Symposion,  and  Kratylus,  which  are  admissible 
by  indulgence,  since  they  do  indeed  present  affirmative  expo- 
sition, but  in  small  proportion  compared  to  the  negative 
criticism,  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  ornament : they  belong 
in  fact  to  both  classes,  but  more  preponderantly  to  one. 
4.  The  Republic.  This  he  includes  with  perfect  justice,  for 
the  eight  last  books  of  it  are  expository.  Yet  the  first  book 
exhibits  to  us  a specimen  of  negative  and  refutative  dialectic 
which  is  not  surpassed  by  anything  in  Plato. 

On  the  other  hand,  Thrasyllus  lias  placed  among  the  Dia- 
logues of  Search  one,  which  might  with  equal  or  greater 
propriety,  be  ranked  among  the  Expository — the  Protagoras. 
It  is  true  that  this  dialogue  involves  much  of  negation, 
refutation,  and  dramatic  ornament:  and  that  the  question 
propounded  in  the  beginning  (Whether  virtue  be  teachable  ?) 
is  not  terminated.  But  there  ore  two  portions  of  the  dialogue 
which  are,  both  of  them,  decided  specimens  of  affirmative 
exposition — the  speech  of  Protagoras  in  the  earlier  part 
(wherein  the  growth  of  virtue,  without  special  teaching  or 
professional  masters,  is  elucidated)— and  the  argument  of 
Sokrates  at  the  close,  wherein  the  identity  of  the  Good  aud 
the  Pleasurable  is  established.b 

b We  may  remark  that  Thrasyllus,  logiie  Euthydcmus,  p.  278  D,  we  shall 
though  he  enrols  the  Protagoras  under  see  that  Plato  uses  the  words  4r8e(- 
the  class  Investigutivo,  and  tho  sub-  and  tup-riyfjaofxcu  as  exact  cqui- 

clnss  Agonistic,  places  it  alone  in  a still  , valents : so  that  IrStiKTuebs  would  have 
lower  class  which  he  culls  the  same  meaning  us  b<fn\yr)TtK6s. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  tho  Platonic  dia- 
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If  then  we  rectify  the  lists  of  Thrasyllus,  they 
will  stand  as  follows,  with  the  expository  Dialogues 
much  diminished  in  number : — 


Tbp  classi- 
fication. as  it 
would  stand, 
if  hi*  prin- 
ciples were 
applied  cor- 
rectly. 

Dialogues  of  Investigation  or  Search. 

Zirnfriicol . 

1.  The*P tetris. 

2.  Parmenides. 

3.  Alkibiodes  I. 

4.  Alkibiades  II. 

5.  Th cages. 

6.  Laohes. 

7.  Lysis. 

8.  Charmidds. 

9.  Menon. 

10.  Ion. 

11.  Euthyphron. 

12.  Euthydemua. 

13.  Gorgias, 

14.  Hippias  L 

15.  Hippias  II. 

16.  Kleitophon. 

17.  Hipparchus. 

18.  Erastse. 

19.  Minos. 


Dialogues  of  Exposition. 
'TipJiyrrriKol. 

1.  Timama, 

2.  Leges. 

3.  Epinomis. 

4.  Kritias. 

5.  Republic. 

6.  Soph  inti's. 

7.  Politikus. 

8.  Phiodon. 

9.  Pbilebus. 

10.  Protagoras. 

11.  Phredrus. 

12.  Sympoeion. 

13.  Krntylus. 

14.  Kriton. 


The  Apology,  Menexenus,  Epistol®, 
do  not  properly  belong  to  either 
head. 


It  will  thus  appear,  from  a fair  estimate  and  comparison 
Prepondw-  °f  lists,  that  the  relation  wliich  Plato  bears  to 
«7rhin^°»iKi  philosophy  is  more  that  of  a searcher,  tester,  and 
uJ‘L'«o'“r  impugner,  than  that  of  an  expositor  and  dogmatist 
foViT'"  —though  he  undertakes  both  the  two  functions: 
dogmatical.  more  Negative  than  affirmative — more  ingenious  in 
pointing  out  difficulties,  than  successful  in  solving  them.  I 
must  again  repeat  that  though  this  classification  is  just,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  the  best  which  can  be  applied  to  the  dialogues, 
taken  as  a whole — yet  the  dialogues  have  much  which  will  not 
enter  into  the  classification,  and  each  has  its  own  peculiarities. 

The  Dialogues  of  Search,  thus  comprising  more  than  half 
isAioRUMof  of  the  Platonic  compositions,  are  again  distributed 
cumm among  by  Thrasyllus  into  two  sub-classes — Gymnastic  and 
Agonistic : the  Gymnastic,  again,  into  Obstetric  and 
and  Agw'b  Peirastic ; the  Agonistic,  into  Probative  and  Hefu- 
tic,  4c.  tative.  Here,  again,  there  is  a pretence  of  sym- 
metrical arrangement,  which  will  not  hold  good  if  we  examine 
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it  elosely.  Nevertheless,  the  epithets  point  to  real  attributes 
of  various  dialogues,  and  deserve  the  more  attention,  inas- 
much as  they  imply  a view  of  philosophy  foreign  to  the 
prevalent  way  of  looking  at  it.  Obstetric  and  Tentative  or 
Testing  (Peirastic)  are  epithets  which  a reader  may  under- 
stand; but  he  will  not  easily  see  how  they  bear  upon  the 
process  of  philosophy. 

The  term  philosopher  is  generally  understood  to  mean 
something  else.  In  appreciating  a philosopher,  it  is 
usual  to  ask,  What  authoritative  creed  has  he  pro-  “,^’"urod- 
claimed,  for  disciples  to  swear  allegiance  to?  What  StiSwitativ® 
positive  system,  or  positive  truths  previously  un- 
known  or  unproved,  has  he  established?  Next,  by  dlrKtProofe- 
what  arguments  has  he  enforced  or  made  them  good  ? This 
is  the  ordinary  proceeding  of  an  historian  of  philosophy,  ns 
he  calls  up  the  roll  of  successive  names.  The  philosopher  is 
assumed  to  speak  as  one  having  authority ; to  have  already 
made  up  his  mind ; and  to  be  prepared  to  explain  what  his 
mind  is.  Headers  require  positive  results  announced,  and 
positive  evidence  set  before  them,  in  a clear  and  straightfor- 
ward manner.  They  are  intolerant  of  all  that  is  prolix, 
circuitous,  not  essential  to  the  proof  of  the  thesis  in  hand. 
Above  all,  an  affirmative  result  is  indispensable. 

When  I come  to  the  Timreus,  and  llepublic,  &c.,  I shall 
consider  what  reply  Plato  could  make  to  these  questions. 
In  the  mean  time,  I may  observe  that  if  philosophers  are  to 
be  estimated  by  such  a scale,  he  will  not  stand  high  on  the 
list.  Even  in  his  expository  dialogues,  he  cares  little  about 
clear  proclamation  of  results,  and  still  less  about  the  shortest, 
straightest,  and  most  certain  road  for  attaining  them. 

But  as  to  those  numerous  dialogues  which  are  not  exposi- 
tory, Plato  could  make  no  reply  to  the  questions  at  The  putonio 
all.  There  are  no  affirmative  results ; — and  there  seurcHi*. 
is  a process  of  enquiry,  not  only  fruitless,  but  de-  rity  «nd 
vious,  circuitous,  and  intentionally  protracted.  1 he  <»«n»  truth 
authoritative  character  of  a philosopher  is  dis-  known  m «u 

_ T i X A alike— follow 

claimed.  Not  only  Plato  never  delivers  sentence  » procwdevi- 
in  his  own  name,  but  his  principal  spokesman,  far  fruiti™*. 
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from  speaking  with  authority,  declares  that  he  has  not  made 
up  his  own  mind,  and  that  he  is  only  a searcher  along  with 
others,  more  eager  in  the  chase  than  they  are.'  Philosophy 
is  conceived  as  the  search  for  truth  still  unknown ; not  as  an 
explanation  of  truth  by  one  who  knows  it,  to  others  who  do 
not  know  it.  The  process  of  search  is  considered  as  being  in 
itself  profitable  and  invigorating,  even  though  what  is  sought 
be  not  found.  The  ingenuity  of  Sokrates  is  shown,  not  by 
what  he  himself  produces,  for  he  avows  himself  altogether 
barren — but  by  his  obstetric  aid : that  is,  by  his  being  able 
to  evolve,  from  a youthful  mind,  answers  of  which  it  is  preg- 
nant, and  to  test  the  soundness  and  trustworthiness  of  those 
answers  when  delivered : by  his  power,  besides,  of  exposing 
or  refuting  unsound  answers,  and  of  convincing  others  of  the 
fallacy  of  that  which  they  confidently  believed  themselves  to 
know. 

To  eliminate  affirmative,  authoritative  exposition,  which 
The  quw-  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  truth  is  already 
predetfT-  known — and  to  consider  philosophy  as  a search  for 

but  follows  unknown  truth,  carried  on  by  several  interlocutors 

tin*  1«m1  given  . . . . . . . . 

by  the  re-  all  of  them  ignorant — this  is  the  mam  idea  which 

gpondent  in  . . ^ . . 

ha  answer*.  Plato  inherited  from  Sokrates,  and  worked  out  in 
more  than  one-half  of  his  dialogues.  It  is  under  this  general 
head  that  the  subdivisions  of  Thrasyllus  fall — the  Obstetric, 
the  Testing  or  Verifying,  the  Refutative.  The  process  is  one 
in  which  both  the  two  concurrent  minds  are  active,  but 
each  with  an  inherent  activity  peculiar  to  itself.  The  ques- 
tioner does  not  follow  a predetermined  course  of  his  own,  but 
proceeds  altogether  on  the  answer  given  to  him.  He  himself 
furnishes  only  an  indispensable  stimulus  to  the  parturition  of 
something  with  which  the  respondent  is  already  pregnant, 
and  applies  testing  questions  to  that  which  he  hears,  until 
the  respondent  is  himself  satisfied  that  the  answer  will  not 

e In  addition  to  the  declarations  of  j jmrtN  of  which  there  is  much  dog- 
Sokrates  to  this  effect  in  the  Platonic  nmtism  and  affirmation  : v.  p.  450  E. 
Apology  'pp.  21-23),  we  read  the  like  a-wurrourra  ko!  fyrovrra  frt  rovs 
in  many  Plutonic  dialogues.  Gorgias,  \6yov % wot*i<r9ai,  b bpv,  Ac. 

506  A.  ou8i  y dp  roi  fyaryt  dSuis  \tyw  See  Routh’s  note  on  the  above  passage 
& \tyw,  a\\a  (tjtoi  tcoivi } pt6'  up S>v : of  the  Gorgias. 
and  even  in  the  Republic,  in  mAny 
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hold.  Throughout  all  this,  there  is  a constant  appeal  to  the 
free,  self-determining  judgment  of  the  respondent’s  own  mind, 
combined  with  a stimulus  exciting  the  intellectual  productive- 
ness of  that  mind  to  the  uttermost. 

What  chiefly  deserves  attention  here,  as  a peculiar  phase 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  is,  that  the  relation  Riuiion  of 
of  teacher  and  learner  is  altogether  suppressed,  fa™.  ap- 
Sokrates  not  only  himself  disclaims  the  province  »uti»iityj» 

J ' * suppressed. 

and  title  of  a teacher,  but  treats  with  contemptuous 
banter  those  who  assume  it.  Now  “ the  learner  ” (to  use  a 
memorable  phrase  of  Aristotle A)  “ is  under  obligation  to  be- 
lieve : ” he  must  be  a passive  recipient  of  that  which  is  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  teacher.  The  relation  between  the 
two  is  that  of  authority  on  the  one  side,  and  of  belief  gene- 
rated by  authority  on  the  other.  But  Sokrates  requires  from 
no  man  implicit  trust : nay  he  deprecates  it  as  dangerous.' 
It  is  one  peculiarity  in  these  Sokratie  dialogues,  that  the 
sentiment  of  authority,  instead  of  being  invoked  and  worked 
up,  as  is  generally  done  in  philosophy,  is  formally  disavowed 
and  practically  set  aside.  “ I have  not  made  up  my  mind : 
1 am  not  prepared  to  swear  allegiance  to  any  creed : I give 
you  the  reasons  for  and  against  each : you  must  decide  for 
yourself.” f 

d Aristot.  Do  Sophist.  Elenchia,  Top.  | Again,  Cicero,  Do  Nat  Door.  i.  5- 
ix.  p.  165,  b.  2.  8*i  y&p  wiot*6hv  rbv  \ 10-13.  “ Qui  autem  requirunt,  quid 
navOavovra.  quaquo  de  re  ipsi  scntmnms,  curiosiiis 

* Plato,  Protngor.  p.  314  B.  id  fuciunt  quam  neces*?  cst.  Non  enim 

r The  sentiment  of  the  Academic  turn  audoritatis  in  disputando  quam 
sect — descending  from  Sokrates  and  rationie  momenta  quiereiida  mint.  Quin 
Plato,  not  through  Xenokrates  and  ! etiam  obest  plerumque  iis,  qui  discero 
Polemon,  but  through  Arketrilaua  and  ! volunt,  auctoritas  eonim  qui  se  docero 
Karneades—  illustrates  the  same  eli-  profitentur : desinunt  enim  suum  judi- 
mi nation  of  the  idea  of  authority.  | cium  adhibere ; id  habent  ratum,  auod 
u Why  are  you  so  curious  to  know  what  nb  eo  quern  probant  indicatum  viuent. 
I myself  have  determined  on  the  point?  | . . . Si  singulos  disciplinas  percipere 
Here  are  the  reasons  pro  and  con : magnum  eat,  quanto  majtis  omnes  ? 

weigh  the  one  against  the  other,  and  Quod  facere  iis  necess^  est,  quibus  pro- 
then  judge  for  yourself/'  positum  est,  veri  reperiendi  causil,  et 

See,  for  example,  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  contra  omnes  philosophoe  et  pro  om- 
iv.  4-7.  “ Se<l  defendat  quod  quisque  nibus  dicere.  Nec  tamen  fieri  potest, 
sentit : sunt  enim  judicia  libera : nos  ut  qui  h&o  ratione  philoaoplmntur,  ii 
institutum  tenebiraus,  nulliusquc  unius  | nihil  habeant  quod  seejuantur.  Non 
disciplime  legibus  adstricti,  quibus  in  enim  sunms  ii  quibus  nihil  vorum  esse 
philosophic  neceasario  parearaus,  quid  videatur,  sed  ii,  qui  omnibus  veris  ad- 
sit  in  quaquo  re  raaxime  probabile,  | juncta  qmedam  falsa  esse  dicamus, 
semper  requiremua.”  1 tanta  similitudine  ut  in  iis  nulla  insit 
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world  the 
search  for 
trtilh  is  pat 
out  of  sight. 
Every  writer 
or  talker  pro- 
fetttea  to  have 
Already  found 
it,  and  to 
proclaim  it  to 
others. 


This  process — the  search  for  truth  as  an  unknown — is  in 
inthem*fcm  the  modem  world  put  out  of  sight.  All  discussion 
is  conducted  by  persons  who  profess  to  have  found 
it  or  learnt  it,  and  to  be  in  condition  to  proclaim  it 
to  others.  Even  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero 
are  usually  pleadings  by  two  antagonists,  each  of 
whom  professes  to  know  the  truth,  though  Cicero 
does  not  decide  between  them  : and  in  this  respect 
they  differ  from  the  groping  and  fumbling  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues.  Of  course  the  search  for  truth  must  go  on  in 
modern  times,  as  it  did  in  ancient : but  it  goes  on  silently 
and  without  notice.  The  most  satisfactory  theories  have  been 
preceded  by  many  infructuous  guesses  and  tentatives.  The 
theorist  may  try  many  different  hypotheses  (we  are  told  that 
Kepler  tried  nineteen)  which  he  is  forced  successively  to 
reject ; and  he  may  perhaps  end  without  finding  any  better. 
Put  all  these  tentatives,  verifying  tests,  doubts,  and  rejections, 
are  confined  to  his  own  bosom  or  his  own  study.  He  looks 
back  upon  them  without  interest,  sometimes  even  with  dis- 
gust ; least  of  all  does  he  seek  to  describe  them  in  detail  as 
objects  of  interest  to  others.  They  are  probably  known  to 
none  but  himself : for  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  follow  the 
Platonic  scheme  of  taking  another  mind  into  partnership, 
and  entering  upon  that  distribution  of  active  intellectual 
work  which  we  read  in  the  Thesetetus.  There  are  cases  in 
which  two  chemists  have  carried  on  joint  researches,  under 
many  failures  and  disappointments,  perhaps  at  last  without 
success.  If  a record  were  preserved  of  their  parley  during 
the  investigation,  the  grounds  for  testing  and  rejecting  one 
conjecture,  and  for  selecting  what  should  be  tried  after  it — 
this  would  be  in  many  points  a parallel  to  the  Platonic 
process. 

But  at  Athens  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  the  search  for 
truth  by  two  or  more  minds  in  partnership  was  not  so  rare 
a phenomenon.  The  active  intellects  of  Athens  were  dis- 


oorta  juilicandi  ct  assentiendi  nota.  Ex  insignom  et  ilhistrcm,  ils  sapid)  tis  vita 
quo  exaistit  illud,  multa  esse  proba-  regeretur.” 

bills,  qu®  quauquam  non  perriperentur,  Compare  Cicero.  Tuse.  Disp.  ii.  sect, 
tamen  quia  visum  haberent  quendnm  2-3-5-P.  Quintilian,  xii.  2-25. 
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tributed  between  Rhetoric,  which  addressed  itself  to  multi- 
tudes, accepted  all  established  sentiments,  and 
handled  for  the  most  part  particular  issues — and 
Dialectic,  in  which  a select  few  debated  among  them-  a™ 

selves  general  questions.*  Of  this  Dialectic,  the  real  aSmJ* 
Sokratos  was  the  greatest  master  that  Athens  ever  JfloJreie*!10 
saw : he  could  deal  as  he  chose  (says  Xenophon h)  with  all  dis- 
putants : he  turned  them  round  his  finger.  In  this  process, 
one  person  set  up  a thesis,  and  the  other  cross-examined  him 
upon  it : the  most  irresistible  of  all  cross-examiners  was,  the 
real  Sokrates.  The  nine  books  of  Aristotle’s  Topica  (in- 
cluding the  book  Do  Sophisticis  Elenchis)  are  composed  with 
the  object  of  furnishing  suggestions,  and  indicating  rules,  both 
to  the  cross-examiner  and  to  the  respondent,  in  such  Dialectic 
debates.  Plato  does  not  lay  down  any  rales:  but  he  has 
given  us,  in  his  dialogues  of  search,  specimens  of  dialectic  pro- 
cedure shaped  in  his  own  fashion.  Several  of  his  contempo- 
raries, companions  of  Sokrates,  like  him,  did  the  same  each  in 
his  own  way : but  their  compositions  have  not  survived.1 

Such  compositions  give  something  like  fair  play  to  the 
negative  arm  of  philosophy ; in  the  employment  of  which  the 

* The  habit  of  supposing  a general  1 dialogues  of  search,  exercises  of  argu- 
question  to  be  undecided,  and  of  having  mentation  pro  and  con  (Cicero,  Do 
it  argued  by  competent  advocates  before  Finib.  v.  4 **  Aristotelea,  ut  solet, 
auditors  who  have  not  made  up  their  i quaorendi  gratis  qwedam  subtilitatis 
minds — is  now  so  disused  (everywhere  suae  argumenta  excogitavit  in  Gryllo,” 
except  in  a court  of  law),  that  one  &c.  (Quintilian,  Inst.  Rhet.  ii.  17.) 
reads  with  surprise  Galen’s  declaration  1 Beruays  indicates  the  probable  titles 
that  the  different  competing  medical  of  many  among  the  lost  Aristotelian 
theories  were  so  discussed  in  his  day.  ' Dialogues  ( Die  Dialoge  des  Aristoteles, 
His  master  Pelops  maintained  a dis-  pp.  132, 133,  Berlin,  1863),  and  gives  in. 
putation  of  two  days  with  a rival : — his  book  many  general  remarks  upon 
Tiy'iKa  IleAotfr  /ura  ♦lAfirxov  rov  ifixci-  them. 

piicov  Zt*A4x&V  toolr  ijptpwr’  rov  p*v  The  observations  of  Aristotle  in 
ll^Aoror,  /ri)  Zvvapim jr  rrjs  iarpiKr/s  Metaphys.  (A.  iXirruv  993,  b.  1-16) 
Zi  ipxupiat  nirrjs  avarrijrtu,  rov  *tAbr-  are  conceived  in  a large  and  just  spirit. 
vov  54  hriZctKv&rros  Zvraadai.  £Galen,  He  says  that  among  all  the  searchers 
De  Propriis  Libris,  c.  2,  p.  16,  Kuhn. ) for  truth,  none  completely  succeed,  and 

Galen  notes  ib.  2,  p.  21)  the  habit  none  completely  fail : those,  from  whose 
of  literary  men  at  Rome  to  assemble  in  conclusions  we  dissent,  do  us  service 
the  temple  of  Pax,  for  the  purpose  of  by  exercising  our  intelligence—  rV 
discussing  logical  questions,  prior  to  *(iy  xpo4i<TKij<ray  Tjpwy.  The  enumera- 
the  conflagration  which  destroyed  that  tion  of  k*6picu  in  the  following  book  B 
temple.  of  the  Metaphysica  is  a continuation 

h Xenophon,  Memorah.  i.  2.  of  the  same  views.  Compare  Scholia, 

1 The  dialogues  composed  by  Ari-  p.  604,  b.  29,  Brandis, 
stotle  himself  were  in  great  measure 

VOL.  I.  R 
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Eleate  Zeno  first  becarao  celebrated,  and  the  real  Sokrates 
vet  more  celebrated.  This  negative  arm  is  no  less  essential 
than  the  affirmative,  to  the  validity  of  a body  of  reasoned 
truth,  such  as  philosophy  aspires  to  be.  To  know  how  to  dis- 
prove is  quite  as  important  as  to  know  how  to  prove : the  one 
is  co-ordinate  and  complementary  to  the  other.  And  the 
man  who  disproves  what  is  false,  or  guards  mankind  against 
assenting  to  it,k  renders  a service  to  philosophy ; even  though 
he  may  not  be  able  to  render  the  ulterior  service  of  proving 
any  truth  in  its  place. 

Bv  historians  of  ancient  philosophy  negative  procedure  is 
pm-  generally  considered  as  represented  by  the  Sophists 
and  the  Megarici,  and  is  the  main  ground  for  those 
bv’thesT1  harsh  epithets  which  are  commonly  applied  to  both  of 
fciHo?  ""  them.  The  negative  (they  think)  can  only  bo  tolerated 
and'opnMimi  in  small  doses,  and  even  then  merely  as  ancillary  to 
o? pbuosltphy.  the  affirmative.  That  is,  if  you  have  an  affirmative 
theory  to  propose,  you  are  allowed  to  urge  such  objections  as 
you  think  applicable  against  rival  theories,  but  only  in  order 
to  make  room  for  your  own.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  as  re- 
quiring no  proof,  that  the  confession  of  ignorance  is  an  in- 
tolerable condition ; which  every  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  himself,  and  which  no  man  is  justified  in  inflicting  on  any 
one  else.  If  you  deprive  the  reader  of  one  affirmative  solu- 
tion, you  are  required  to  furnish  him  with  another  which  you 
are  prepared  to  guarantee  as  the  true  one.  “ Lo  lioi  est 
mort — Vive  le  Itoi the  throne  must  never  be  vacant.  It  is 
plain  that  under  such  a restricted  application,  the  full  force 
of  the  negative  case  is  never  brought  out.  The  pleadings  are 
left  in  the  hands  of  counsel,  each  of  whom  takes  up  only  such 
fragments  of  the  negative  case  as  suit  the  interests  of  his 
client,  and  suppresses  or  slurs  over  all  such  other  fragments 
of  it  as  make  against  his  client.  But  to  every  theory  (espe- 
cially on  the  topics  discussed  by  Sokrates  and  Tlato)  there 

k The  Stoics  had  full  conviction  of  ambas  virtutum  nomine  appellant  : 
this.  In  Cicero’s  summary  of  the  Stoic  alteram  ( se . Dialecticnm quod  liabcat 
doctrine  (Do  Finihus,  iii  21-72,  wo  rationem,  nccui  fnlsoudscntiamur,  novo 
read : — “ Ad  casque  virtutes,  do  quihus  unqnam captiosu  probnbilitatefnllumur; 
disputatum  est,  Dinleotie.un  etiam  ad-  euque,  qum  do  bonis  malisque  (lidiceri- 
juufemt  (Stoici)  et  Hiysicam  : casque  mus,  ut  tenor®  tuc-rique  possiraua.  ’ 
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are  more  or  less  of  objections  applicable — even  the  best 
theory  being  true  only  on  the  balance.  And  if  the  purpose 
be  to  ensure  a complete  body  of  reasoned  truth,  all  these  ob- 
jections ought  to  be  faithfully  exhibited,  by  one  who  stands 
forward  as  their  express  advocate,  without  being  previously 
retained  for  any  separate  or  inconsistent  purpose. 

How  much  Plato  himself,  in  his  dialogues  of  search,  felt- 
his  own  vocation  as  champion  of  the  negative  pro-  Vocation  of 

■%  *i  i . * • .i  1 Rok  rates  and 

cedure,  we  see  marked  conspicuously  in  the  dialogue  putoforthe 
called  Parmenides.  This  dialogue  is  throughout  a cedure  ■ e«C 
protest  against  forward  affirmation,  and  an  assertion  o'iu  L Ttm. 
of  independent  locus  standi  for  the  negationist  and  troth. 

i • im  . . . A . Parmenidt'*  of 

objector.  1 he  claims  of  the  latter  must  first  be  i^to. 
satisfied,  before  the  affirmant  cau  be  considered  as  solvent. 
The  advocacy  of  those  claims  is  here  confided  to  the  veteran 
Parmenides,  who  sums  them  up  in  a formidable  total : 
Sokrates  being  opposed  to  him  under  the  unusual  disguise  of 
a youthful  and  forward  affirmant.  Parmenides  makes  no 
pretence  of  advancing  any  rival  doctrine.  The  theories  which 
he  selects  for  criticism  are  the  Platonic  theory  of  intelligible 
Concepts,  and  his  own  theory  of  the  Unum  : he  indicates  how 
many  objections  must  be  removed — how  many  contradictions 
must  be  solved — how  many  opposite  hypotheses  must  be  fol- 
lowed out  to  their  results — before  either  of  these  theories  can 
be  affirmed  with  assurance.  The  exigencies  enumerated  may 
and  do  appear  insurmountable : 1 but  of  that  Pluto  takes  no 
account.  Such  laborious  exercises  are  inseparable  from  the 
process  of  searching  for  truth,  and  unless  a man  has  strength 
to  go  through  them,  no  truth,  or  at  least  no  reasoned  truth, 
can  be  found  and  maintained.1" 

1 Plato,  Parmenid,  p.  136  B.  8*1  the  enquirer  may  not  bo  able  to 
< TKoirtlv ■ — (l  ueAAm  t*A««5  yv/xvaad-  advance  further,  see  Metaphysic.  B. 
fxtvos  Kvplats  Ht6^f<r6cu  raK-qdes.  995,  a.  26,  996,  a.  16 — one  of  the  most 

X«* foy,  \.4y*is,  Z»  Tlap/xtvitir).  irpay-  striking  passages  in  his  works.  Com- 

fiirtia *>,  &c.  pare  also  what  he  flays,  Dc  Ccelo,  ii. 

Aristotle  declares  that  no  man  can  294,  b.  10,  bib  8*7  rbv  piWoma  koA&c 
be  properly  master  of  any  affirmative  far-hireiv  tvtrrariKbr  thtaibidiuvoiKtlw 
truth  without  having  examined  and  tvardaw v rip  *yeVfi,  tovto  8$  4ar\v  4k 
solved  all  the  objections  and  difficulties  rov  irdaas  rtdta>pT)Kivai  ras  Siatpopdr. 

— the  negative  portion  of  the  enquiry'.  m That  the  only  road  to  trustworthy 
To  go  through  all  these  irropia s is  the  affirmation,  lies  through  a string  of 
indispensable  first  stage,  and  perhaps  negations,  unfolded  anil  appreciated  by 

ii  2 
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It  will  thus  appear  that  among  the  conditions  requisite  for 
Sokrats  con-  philosophy,  both  Sokrates  and  Plato  regarded  the 
•“»«>*•  negative  procedure  as  co-ordinate  in  value  with  the 
affirmative,  and  indispensable  as  a preliminary  stage. 
S|nmIiy‘"J  But  Sokrates  went  a step  farther.  He  assigned  to 
«'ho„^S°r  the  negative  an  intrinsic  importance  by  itself,  apart 
tinmunniDd ; from  all  implication  with  the  affirmative;  and  he 
rested  that  opinion  ujon  a psychological  ground, 
,5rk“ow.  formally  avowed,  and  far  larger  than  anything  laid 
down  by  the  Sophists.  He  thought  that  the  natural 
state  of  the  human  mind,  among  established  communities, 
was  not  simply  ignorance,  but  ignorance  mistaking  itself  for 
knowledge — fulse  or  uncertified  belief — false  persuasion  of 
knowledge.  The  only  way  of  dissipating  such  false  persua- 
sion was,  the  effective  stimulus  of  the  negative  test,  or  cross- 
examining  Elenchus  ; whereby  a state  of  non-belief,  or  painful 
consciousness  of  ignorance,  was  substituted  in  its  place.  Such 
second  state  was  indeed  not  the  best  attainable.  It  ought  to 


systematic  procedure,  is  strongly  in- 
sisted on  by  Bacon,  Novum  Organum, 
ii.  15,  * Oinnino  Deo  (formaruin  indi- 
tori et  opifici),  aut  fortasse  angells  et 
intelligentiis,  oompctit,  formas  per 
aftirtiuitioncm  immediate  nosse,  atque 
ab  initio  contemplationia  Sod  certc 
supra  hominem  est:  cui  tantum  oon- 
ceditur,  procedero  prirno  per  negativas, 
et  postremo  loco  aesinero  in  affinna- 
tivas,  i»ost  omnimodam  exclusionem.” 
Compare  anotlicr  Aphorism,  i.  40. 

The  following  passage,  transcribed 
from  tho  Lectures  of  a distinguished 
physical  philosopher  of  the  present 
day,  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  tho 
Platonic  Dialogues  of  Search,  though 
Plato  would  have  been  astonished  at 
sucli  patient  multiplication  of  experi- 
ments : — 

“ I should  hardly  sustain  your  in- 
terest in  stating  the  difficulties  which 
at  first  beset  the  investigation  con- 
ducted with  this  apparatus,  or  the 
numberless  precautions  which  the 
exact  balancing  of  the  two  powerful 
sources  of  heat,  here  resorted  to,  ren- 
dered necessary.  I believe  the  ex- 
periments, made  with  atmospheric  air 
alone,  might  bo  numbered  by  tens  of 
thousands.  Sometimes  for  a week,  or 


even  for  a fortnight,  coincident  and 
satisfactory  results  would  be  obtained  : 
the  strict  conditions  of  accurate  experi- 
menting would  appear  to  be  found, 
when  an  additional  day’s  experience 
would  destroy  this  hope  and  necessitate 
a recommencement,  under  changed 
conditions,  of  the  whole  inquiry.  It 
is  this  which  daunts  the  experimenter. 
It  is  this  preliminary  tight  with  the 
entanglements  of  a subject  so  dark,  so 
doubtful,  so  uncheering,  without  any 
knowledge  whether  the  conflict  is  to  lead 
to  anything  worth  possessing,  that  ren- 
ders discovery  difficult  and  rare.  But 
the  experimenter,  and  particularly  the 
young  experimenter,  ought  to  know 
tliat  as  regards  his  own  moral  man- 
hood, he  cannot  but  win,  if  he  only 
contend  aright.  Even  with  a negative 
result,  the  consciousness  that  he  has  gone 
fairly  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject,  as 
far  as  his  means  allowed  — the  feeling 
that  he  lias  not  shunned  labour,  though 
that  labour  may  hare  resulted  in  laying 
bare  the  nakedness  of  his  case— re-acts 
upon  his  own  mind,  nud  gives  it  firm- 
ness for  future  work.”  (Tyndall, 
Lectures  on  Heat,  considered  ns  a 
Mode  of  Motion,  Lect.  x.  p.  332.) 
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be  preliminary  to  a third,  acquired  by  the  struggles  of  the 
mind  to  escape  from  such  painful  consciousness ; and  to  rise, 
under  the  continued  stimulus  of  the  tutelary  Elenchus,  to 
improved  affirmative  and  defensible  beliefs.  But  even  if  this 
third  state  were  never  reached,  Sokrates  declared  the  second 
state  to  be  a material  amendment  on  the  first,  which  ho 
deprecated  as  alike  pernicious  and  disgraceful. 

The  psychological  conviction  here  described  stands  pro- 
claimed by  Sokrates  himself,  with  remarkable  ear-  Iwlaratiunot 
nestness  and  emphasis,  in  his  Apology  before  the 
Dikasts,  only  a month  before  his  death.  So  deeply  SjLSam  w.nt 
did  he  take  to  heart  the  prevalent  false  persuasion 
of  knowledge,  alike  universal  among  all  classes,  mis-  [“InKrew- 
chievous,  and  difficult  to  correct — that  he  declared  lcd®f‘ 
himself  to  have  made  war  against  it  throughout  his  life,  under 
a mission  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Delphian  God ; and  to 
have  incurred  thereby  wide-spread  hatred  among  his  fellow- 
citizens.  To  convict  men,  by  cross-examination,  of  ignorance 
in  respect  to  those  matters  which  each  man  believed  himself 
to  know  well  and  familiarly — this  was  the  constant  employ- 
ment and  the  mission  of  Sokrates : not  to  teach — for  he  dis- 
claimed the  capacity  of  teaching — but  to  make  men  feel  their 
own  ignorance  instead  of  believing  themselves  to  know.  Such 
cross-examination,  conducted  usually  before  an  audience,  how- 
ever it  might  be  salutary  and  indispensable,  was  intended  to 
humiliate  the  respondent,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  offend  and 
exasperate  him.  No  one  felt  satisfaction  except  some  youth- 
ful auditors,  who  admired  tho  acuteness  with  which  it  was 
conducted.  “ I ” (declared  Sokrates)  “ am  distinguished  from 
others,  and  superior  to  others,  by  this  character  only — that  I 
am  conscious  of  my  own  ignorance : the  wisest  of  men  would 
be  he  who  had  the  like  consciousness ; but  as  yet  I have 
looked  for  such  a man  in  vain.”  * 

In  delivering  this  emphatic  declaration,  Sokrates  himself 
intimates  his  apprehension  that  the  Dikasts  will  treat  his 


* Plat.  Apol.  8.  pp.  23-29.  It  is  not  have  indicated  pervade  nearly  tliu 
easy  to  select  particular  passages  for  whole  discourse, 
reference;  for  the  sentiments  which  1 
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discourse  as  mockery ; that  they  will  not  believe  him  to  be 
Oppwuion  of  in  earnest ; that  they  will  scarcely  have  patience  to 
two™  so-  hear  him  claim  a divine  mission  for  so  strange  a 
thewitMts.  purpose."  The  declaration  is  indeed  singular,  and 
probably  many  of  the  Dikasts  did  so  regard  it ; while  those 
who  thought  it  serious,  heard  it  with  repugnance.  The  sepa- 
rate value  of  the  negative  procedure  or  Elenelius  was  never 
before  so  unequivocally  asserted,  or  so  highly  estimated.  To 
disabuse  men  of  those  false  beliefs  which  they  mistook  for 
knowledge,  and  to  force  on  them  the  painful  consciousness 
that  they  knew  nothing — was  extolled  as  the  greatest  service 
which  could  bo  rendered  to  them,  and  ns  rescuing  them  from 
a degraded  and  slavish  state  of  mind.p 

To  understand  the  full  purpose  of  Plato’s  dialogues  of 
search — testing,  exercising,  refuting,  but  not  finding 
SroI  pL  or  providing — we  roust  keep  in  mind  the  Sokratic 
5hom“iSw!in  Apology.  Whoever,  after  reading  the  Theaetctus, 
ilppwingf  Laches,  Charmides,  Lysis,  Parmenides,  &c.,  is 
tohta'milldtn  tempted  to  exclaim — “ Put,  after  all,  Plato  must 
have  had  in  his  mind  some  ulterior  doctrine  of  con- 
oot  declared.  vjctjon  which  hG  wished  to  impress,  but  which  he 
has  not  clearly  intimated,”  will  see,  by  the  Sokratic  Apology, 
that  such  a presumption  is  noway  justifiable.  Plato  is  a 
searcher,  and  has  not  yet  made  up  his  own  mind : this  is 
what  he  himself  tells  us,  and  what  I literally  believe,  though 
few  or  none  of  his  critics  will  admit  it.  His  purpose  in  the 
dialogues  of  search,  is  plainly  and  sufficiently  enunciated  in  the 
words  addressed  by  Sokrates  to  Themtetus — “ Answer  with- 
out being  daunted : for  if  we  prosecute  our  search,  cue  of 
two  alternatives  is  certain — either  we  shall  find  what  we 
are  looking  for,  or  we  shall  get  clear  of  the  persuasion 
that  we  know  what  in  reality  we  do  not  yet  know.  Now 


° Plato,  A]k>I.  S.  pp.  20-38. 
r Aristotle,  in  the  first  lxx>k  of  Meta- 
physics {982,  b.  18),  when  repeating  u 
statement  made  in  the  Theietetus  of 
Plato  (155  D’,  that  wonder  is  the 
beginning,  or  point  of  departure,  of 
philosophy — explains  the  phrase  by 
saying,  that  wonder  is  accompanied 


by  a painful  conviction  of  ignorance 
and  sense  of  embarrassment.  6 8c 
airopwv  teal  Qavtidfav  oicrai  ayvottv — 
5ia  rb  Qcvyciv  rijy  &yvotav  t<pi\o<r6<pr)- 
trav — ov  xphtreus  nvbs  cvckcv.  This 
painful  conviction  of  ignorance  is  what 
Sokrates  sought  to  bring  about. 
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a recompense  like  this  will  leave  no  room  for  dissatisfac- 
tion.”'' 

AVhat  those  topics  were,  in  respect  to  which  Sokrates  found 
this  universal  belief  of  knowledge,  without  the  reality  fau*  p.-r»ua- 

. ii  i . *ion  of  know* 

of  knowledge — we  know,  not  merely  irom  the  dm-  - i*ui 
logues  of  Plato,  but  also  from  the  Memorabilia  of  lopu-s  soda. 

r -t  , . . political, 

Xenophon.  Sokrates  did  not  touch  upon  recondite 
matters — upon  the  Kosmos,  astronomy,  meteorology.  Such 


* rinto.  There t^t.  187  C.  idtv  7 btp  i 

out u>  5pd>p.ty,  hvoiv  6&Tfpoy — tvftfj- 
ffopLtv  i<f>'  t ipx6p.fda,  ffTToy  olij<r6- 
p*0a  eiStycu  ft  prj&apij  ftr/xtr  kclItoi 
ovk  tty  ttij  fiffnrrbs  piodos  & rotovros. 
Bonitz  (in  liis  Plntonisclic  Studion, 
pp.  8,  9,  74, 76,  &c.)  is  one  of  the  few 
critics  who  deprecates  the  confidence 
and  boldness  with  which  recent  sc) tolars 
have  ascribed  to  Plato  affirmative 
opinions  and  systematic  purpose  which 
he  does  not  directly  announce.  Bonitz 
vindicates  the  separate  value  and  sepa- 
rate locus  standi  of  the  negative  pro- 
cess in  Plato’s  estimation,  particularly  ' 
iu  the  example  of  the  Thctetetas. 
Suscmihl,  in  the  preface  to  his  second 
part,  has  controverted  these  views  of 
Bouitz — in  my  judgment  without  any 
success. 

The  following  observations  of  recent 
French  scholars  ore  just,  though  they 
imply  too  much  the  assumption  that 
there  is  always  some  affirmative  jewel 
wrapped  up  in  Plato’s  complicated 
folds.  M.  Egger  observes  (Histoire 
de  la  Critique  chiz  les  Ones,  Paris, 
1849,  p.  85) 

“ I*a  philosophic  de  Platon  n’offre 
pas,  in  general,  un  ensemble  de  par- 
ties tres  rigoureusement  lices  entre 
el  les.  D’abord,  il  ne  1 ’expose  que  sous 
forme  dialogued:  ct  dans  ses  dialogues, 
oil  il  ne  prend  jamais  de  rdle  personnel, 
on  ne  voit  pas  cl ai remen t auquel  des 
inlerloeuteurs  il  a confid  lu  defense 
de  ses  propres  opinions.  Partui  ces 
interlocuteure,  Socrate  lui-mcme,  le 
plus  ordinaire  et  le  plus  naturel  inter- 
prdte  de  la  pensee  de  son  disciple,  use 
fort  souvent  des  libcrtds  de  cette  forme 
toute  drainatique,  pour  se  joucr  dans 
les  distinctions  subtiles,  pour  exagdrer 
certains  arguments,  pour  couper  court 
h unc  discussion  enibarrassante,  au 
moycn  de  quelque  nlaisanterie,  et  pour 
se  rolirer  d’tm  ddbnt  sans  condole. 
Eu  un  mot,  il  a — ou,  cc  qui  est  plus 


vrui,  Platon  a,  sous  son  nom — des 
opinions  de  cir constant*  et  des  ruses  de 
aialectique,  a truvers  la- quel  les  il  cst 
souvent  difficile  de  retrouver  le  fond 
serienx  de  sa  doctrine.  Heuicuscinent 
ces  difficulty  ne  touchent  pas  aux 
principes  gendraux  du  Platonisme.  Ia 
critique  Platonicienne  on  purticulier 
dans  ce  qu’olle  a de  plus  eleve'  ct  de 
plus  original,  se  rattachc  a la  grande 
theorie  des  ide’es  et  de  la  reminiscence. 
On  hi  retrouve  exposde  dans  plusieurs 
dialogues  avee  une  clarte  qui  ne  permet 
ni  le  doute  ni  l’incertitude.” 

I may  also  cite  the  following  remarks 
made  by  M.  Vocherott  Histoire  Critique 
de  r£colo  d'Alexandrie,  Book  II.  vol. 
ii.  init.)  after  his  instructive  analysis 
of  the  doctrines  of  Plotinus.  I think 
the  words  are  ns  much  applicable  to 
Plato  as  to  Plotinus:  the  rather,  as 
Plato  never  speaks  iu  his  own  name, 
Plotinus  always: — “Combien  faut  il 
prendre  garde  d'aiouter  a la  pensee  du 
philosophe,  et  de  lui  preter  un  arrange- 
ment artiticiel ! Ce  genie,  plein  d en- 
thousiasme  ct  de  fougue,  u’a  jamais 
comm  ni  mesure  ni  plan ; jamais  il  ne 
s’est  astreint  a devdopper  regulicre- 
ment  une  theorie,  ni  'a  exposer  avec 
suilo  un  ensemble  de  theories,  de 
manicre  a en  former  un  systfeme.  Fort 
incertain  dans  sa  marche , il  prendt 
quitte,  et  reprend  le  mhne  sujet , sans 
jamais  pnraitre  avoir  dit  eon  dernier 
mot ; toujours  il  rcpand  de  vives  et 
abondantes  clartes  sur  les  questions 
qu’il  truite,  main  rarement  il  les  con- 
duit h leur  dernikre  et  definitive  solu- 
tion; sa  rapidc  pc  nsec  n’cffleure  pas 
seulement  le  sujet  sur  lequcl  olio 
passe,  elle  le  pcnctre  et  le  cieuse  tou- 
jours, sans  toutefois  lVpuiser.  Fort 
indgalo  dans  ses  allures,  tantdt  ce 
genie  s’cehappe  cn  inspirations  rapides 
et  tumultueuses,  tantot  il  semble  se 
trainer  peniblement,  et  se  perdre  dans 
un  d&lale  de  subtiles  abstractions,  Ac.” 
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studies  lie  discountenanced  as  useless,  and  even  as  irreligious.' 
The  subjects  on  which  he  interrogated  were  those  of  common, 
familiar,  every-day  talk : those  which  every  one  believed 
himself  to  know,  and  on  which  every  one  had  a confident 
opinion  to  give  : the  respondent  being  surprised  that  any  one 
could  put  the  questions,  or  that  there  could  bo  any  doubt 
requiring  solution.  What  is  justice  ? what  is  injustice  ? what 
are  tenqie ranee  and  courage  ? what  is  law,  lawlessness,  demo- 
cracy, aristocracy  ? what  is  the  government  of  mankind,  and 
the  attributes  which  qualify  any  one  for  exercising  such 
government?  Here  were  mutters  upon  which  every  one 
talked  familiarly,  and  would  have  been  ashamed  to  be 
thought  incapable  of  delivering  an  opinion.  Yet  it  was  upon 
these  matters  that  Sok rates  detected  universal  ignorance, 
coupled  with  a firm,  but  illusory,  persuasion  of  knowledge. 
The  conversation  of  Sokrates  with  Euthydemus,  in  the  Xeuo- 
phontic  Memorabilia*  — the  first  Alkibiades,  Laches,  Charmides, 
Euthyphron,  &c.,  of  Plato — are  among  the  most  marked 
specimens  of  such  cross-examination  or  Elenchus^a  string  of 
questions  to  which  there  are  responses,  in  indefinite  number, 
successively  given,  tested,  and  exposed  as  unsatisfactory. 

The  answers  which  Sokrates  elicited  and  exj>osed  were 
To  thoso  simple  expressions  of  the  ordinary  prevalent  belief 

topics,  on  1 * , . , . * 1 

which  each  upon  matters  on  which  each  community  possesses 

community  J 4 . 

wuITujwd  established  dogmas,  laws,  customs,  • sentiments, 
fashions,  points  of  view,  &c.,  belonging  to  itself, 
ron^wi  When  Herodotus  passed  over  to  Egypt,  ho  was 
uorair*j’«u.  astonished  to  find  the  judgment,  feelings,  iustitu- 
J&rlr-  tions,  and  practices,  of  the  Egyptians,  contrasting 
most  forcibly  with  those  of  all  other  countries.  He 
MmSor  remarks  the  same  (though  less  in  degree)  respecting 
“taSd  uii.b  Babylonians,  Indians,  Scythians,  and  others ; and 
hy  every  one  he  is  not  less  impressed  with  the  veneration  of  each 
e£e*?'oin.  community  for  its  own  creed  and  habits,  coupled 
Sing  Nemos,  with  indifference  or  antipathy  towards  other  creeds, 
disparate  or  discordant,  prevailing  elsewhere.' 

’ Xenopli.  Memor.  i.  1.  stvj.  i.  190;  iv.  76-77-80.  The  dig- 

• Xenopli.  Memor.  iv.  2.  cordauce  between  the  various  inatitu- 

1 Herodot.  ii.  35-30-64  ; iii.  38-94,  tiona  established  among  the  separate 
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This  aggregate  of  beliefs  and  predispositions  to  believe, 
ethical,  religious,  aesthetical,  social,  respecting  what  is  true 


aggregations  of  mankind,  often  pro- 
ceeding to  the  pitch  of  reciprocal 
antipathy — the  imperative  diameter  of 
each  in  its  own  region,  assuming  the 
appearance  of  natural  right  and  pro- 
priety— all  this  appears  brought  to 
view* by  the  inquisitive  and  observant 
Herodotus,  as  well  as  by  others  (Xeno- 
phon, Cyropaxl.  i.  3-18)  : but  many 
now  facts,  illustrating  the  saino  thesis, 
were  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  the  Peri- 
patetics, when  a larger  extent  of  the 
globe  became  opened  to  Hellenic  sur- 
vey. Compare  Aristotle,  Ethic.  Nik. 
i.  3,  1094,  b.  15 ; Sextus  Empiric. 
Pyrr.  Hypotyp.  i.  sect.  145-150,  iii. 
sect.  198-234  ; and  the  remarkable  ex- 
tract from  Bardesanes  Synis,  cited  by 
Eusebius,  Pram.  Evang.  vi.,  and  pub- 
lished in  Orellrs  collection,  pp.  202-219, 
Alexandri  Aphrodis.  et  Aliorum  De 
Fato,  Zurich,  1824. 

Many  interesting  passages  in  illus- 
tration of  the  same  thesis  might  be 
borrowed  from  Montaigne,  Pascal,  and 
others.  But  the  most  forcible  of  aU 
illustrations  ure  those  furnished  by  the 
Oriental  world,  when  surveyed  or 
studied  by  intelligent  Europeans,  as  it 
has  been  more  fully  during  the  last 
century.  See  especially  Sir  William 
Sleeman’s  Rambles  and  Recollections 
of  an  Indian  Official : two  volumes 
which  unfold  with  equal  penetration 
and  fidelity  the  manifestations  of  esta- 
blished sentiment  among  tho  Hindoos 
and  Muhomcdans.  Vol.  i.  ch.  iv.,  de- 
scribing a Suttee  on  the  Nerbudda,  is 
one  of  tlio  most  impressive  chapters  in 
tho  work : the  rather  as  it  describes 
the  continuance  of  a hallowed  custom, 
transmitted  even  from  the  days  of 
Alexander.  I transcribe  also  some 
valuable  matter  from  an  eminent  liv- 
iug  scholar,  whose  extensive  erudition 
comprises  Oriental  as  well  as  Hellenic 
philosophy. 

M.  Burthelemy  St.  Hilaire  ^Premier 
Memoire  Bur  le  Sankhya,  Puns,  1852, 
pp.  392-395)  observes  as  follows  re- 
specting tho  Sanscrit  system  of  phi- 
losophy called  Sankhya , the  doctriue 
expounded  and  enforced  by  tho  philo- 
sopher Kapila — and  respecting  Buddha 
and  Buddhism  which  was  built  upon 
the  Sankhya,  amending  or  modifying  it. 
Buddhu  is  believed  to  have  lived 


about  547  b.c.  Both  tho  system  of 
Buddha,  and  that  of  Kapila,  are  athe- 
istic, ns  described  by  M.  St.  Hilaire. 

" Le  second  point  oil  Bouddha  so 
s^paro  de  Kapila  coucerno  la  doctrine. 
L nomine  no  pent  roster  dans  1*  incer- 
titude quo  Kapila  lui  laisse  encore. 
L’amc  uelivree,  selon  les  doctrines  de 
Kapila,  peut  toujours  renaitre.  II  n’y 
a qu'un  moyen,  un  seul  moyen,  de  le 
sauver,— cost  de  l'aneantir.  Le neant 
seul  cst  un  sdr  asile : on  ne  revient 
pas  de  celui  li*. — Bouddha  lui  prornet 
le  neant ; et  e'est  avec  eette  promesse 
inouio  qu’il  a passionne  les  homines 
et  converti  les  peuples.  Que  eette 
monstrueuso  croyance,  partagee  nu- 
jourd’hui  par  trois  cents  millions  do 
sectateurs,  revolte  en  nous  les  instincts 
les  plus  (Snergiques  de  notre  nature— 
qu’elle  souleve  toutes  les  repugnances 
et  toutes  les  horreurs  de  notre  kme — 
qu’elle  nous  paraisso  aussi  incompre- 
hensible que  hidcusc — peu  import©. 
Une  partie  considerable  de  I’humanite 
l’a  re^uc, — pr$to  memo  a la  justifier 
jiar  toutes  les  subtilites  do  la  meta- 
pliysique  la  plus  raffinee,  et  k la  con- 
fesser  dans  les  tortures  des  plus  affreux 
suppliees  et  les  austerites  homicides 
d’un  famitisme  aveugle.  Si  e’est  uno 
gloiro  que  de  dominer  aouveminement, 
k travers  les  ages,  la  foi  des  homines, — 
jamais  fondateur  de  religion  n’en  eut 
une  plus  grande  que  le  Bouddha : car 
aucun  n’eut  de  proselytes  plus  fidcHes 
ni  plus  nombreux.  Mais  je  me  troinpo : 
le  Bouddha  ne  pretendait  jamais  fonder 
uno  religion.  II  n’ltuit  que  philo- 
sopho : et  instruit  dans  toutes  les 
sciences  des  Brahmans,  il  ne  voulut 
personnellement  que  fonder,  k lour 
exemple,  un  nouveau  systciue.  Seule- 
ment,  les  moyena  qu’il  employait  du- 
rent  mener  ses  disciples  plus  loin  qu’il 
ne  enmptait  aller  lui  memo.  En 
s’adressant  k la  foule,  il  fant  bientot 
la  discipliner  et  la  reglcr.  De  Ik,  eette 
ordination  religieuse  qne  le  Bouddlia 
doniuiit  k ses  adeptes.  In  hierarchie 
qu’il  etablissait  entro  eux,  foil  dee 
uniquement,  comme  la  science  l’exi- 
geait,  sur  lo  merit©  divers  des  intelli- 
gences et  des  vertus — la  douce  et  sain  to 
morale  qu’il  prechait,— le  detachement 
de  toutes  choses  en  ce  monde,  si  con- 
vcnablo  a des  ascctes  qui  ne  pensent 
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or  false,  probable  or  improbable,  just  or  unjust,  holy  or  un- 
holy, honourable  or  base,  respectable  or  contemptible,  pure 
or  impure,  beautiful  or  ugly,  decent  or  indecent,  obligatory  to 
do  or  obligatory  to  avoid,  respecting  the  status  and  relations 
of  each  individual  in  the  society,  respecting  even  the  admis- 
sible fashions  of  amusement  and  recreation — this  is  an  esta- 
blished fact  and  condition  of  things,  the  real  origin  of  which 
is  for  the  most  part  unknown,  but  which  each  new  member  of 
the  society  is  born  to  and  finds  subsisting.  It  is  transmitted 
by  tradition  from  parents  to  children,  and  is  imbibed  by  the 
latter  almost  unconsciously  from  what  they  see  and  hear 
around,  without  any  special  season  of  teaching,  or  special 
persons  to  teach.  It  becomes  a part  of  each  person’s  nature 
— a standing  habit  of  mind,  or  fixed  set  of  mental  tendencies, 
according  to  which,  particular  experience  is  interpreted  and 
particular  persons  appreciated.11  It  is  not  set  forth  in  system- 
atic proclamation,  nor  impugned,  nor  defended:  it  is  en- 
forced by  a sanction  of  its  own,  the  same  real  sanction  or 
force  in  all  countries,  by  fear  of  displeasure  from  the  Gods, 
and  by  certainty  of  evil  from  neighbours  and  fellow-citizens. 
The  community  hate,  despise,  or  deride,  any  individual  mem- 
ber who  proclaims  his  dissent  from  their  social  creed,  or  even 
openly  calls  it  in  question.  Their  hatred  manifests  itself  in 
different  ways,  at  different  times  and  occasions,  sometimes  by 
burning  or  excommunication,  sometimes  by  banishment  or 

qu'aa  Mt lilt  etemcl — le  v<ru  Jo  pan-  1 on  by  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire  in  his 
vreto,  qui  eat  la  premiere  loi  des  i other  work — Bouddlm  et  sa  religion, 
Bouddlnates — ct  tont  cot  ensemble  de  j Paris,  18412,  ed.  2nd. : especially  in  liis 
dispositions  qui  constituent  un  gou-  Chapter  on  the  Nirvana : wherein  more- 
vernement  au  lieu  d’une  eeole.  ! over  ho  complains  justly  of  the  littlo 

“ Maia  cc  n’est  la  quo  1’oxto'ricur  du  | notice  whic  h authors  take,  of  the  esta- 
Bouddhisme : e’en  eat  le  dlvcloppe-  Wished  beliefs  of  those  varieties  of  the 
meut  materiel  et  nceessaire.  An  fond,  human  race;  which  ore  found  apart 
son  principe  eat  eelui  du  Saukhyu : from  Christian  Europe, 
settlement,  il  l’opplique  en  grand.—  [ ■ This  general  fact  is  powerfully  set 

C’est  la  science  qui  delivre  l’honmie : forth  by  Cicero,  in  the  beginning  of 
et  le  Bouddhu  njoutc  — I’our  que  the  tliinl  Tusculan  Disputation.  Chry- 
l’hommo  suit  delivre  a jamais,  il  faut  sippus  the  Stoic,  " ut  est  in  omni  his- 
qn’il  arrive  nu  Nirvana,  c’est  a dire,  torik  euriosus.”  had  collected  striking 
qu’il  soit  absolument  aneanti.  Le  examples  of  these  consecrated  practices, 
neant  est  done  le  bout  de  la  science : cherished  in  one  territory,  abhorrent 
ct  le  saint  cteroel,  c’est  l’aneantisse-  elsewhere.  ^Cicero,  Tuse.  Disp.  i. 
ment.”  15,  108.) 

The  same  line  of  argument  is  insisted  I 
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interdiction 1 from  fire  and  water ; at  the  very  least,  by  exclu- 
sion from  that  amount  of  forbearance,  good-will,  and  esti- 
mation, without  which  the  life  of  an  individual  becomes 
insupportable : for  society,  though  its  power  to  make  an  indi- 
vidual happy  is  but  limited,  has  complete  power,  easily  exer- 
cised, to  make  him  miserable.  The  orthodox  public  do  not 
recognise  in  any  individual  citizen  a right  to  scrutinise  their 
creed,  and  to  reject  it  if  not  approved  by  his  own  rational 
judgment.  They  expect  that  lie  will  embrace  it  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  by  the  mere  force  of  authority  and 
contagion — as  they  have  adopted  it  themselves : as  they  have 
adopted  also  the  current  language,  weights,  measures,  divi- 
sions of  time,  &c.  If  he  dissents,  he  is  guilty  of  an  offence 
described  in  the  terms  of  the  indictment  preferred  against 
Sokrates — “ Sokrates  commits  crime,  inasmuch  as  he  does 
not  believe  in  the  Gods,  in  whom  the  city  believes,  but  intro- 
duces new  religious  beliefs,”  &c.r  “ Nomos  (Law  and  Custom), 
King  of  All  ” (to  borrow  the  phrase  which  Herodotus  cites 
from  Pindar'),  exercises  plenary  power,  spiritual  ns  well  as 


* See  the  description  of  the  treat-  i 
ment  of  Aristodcimis,  one  of  the  two  | 
Spartans  who  survived  tile  battle  of 
Thennopylie,  after  his  return  home,  | 
Herodot.  vii.  281,  ix.  71.  Tho  inter-  i 
diction  from  communion  of  fire,  water, 
eating,  sacrifice,  Ac.,  is  the  strongest 
manifestation  of  repugnance  : so  insup- 
portable to  the  person  excommunicated, 
that  it  countea  for  a sentence  of  exile 
in  the  Itoman  law.  (Deioarchns  cont. 
Aristogeiton,  s.  9.  Heineccius,  Ant. 
Kom.  i.  10,  9,  10.) 

r Xenophon,  Mcmor.  i.  1,  1.  'A8c«r«i 
ZwKpdrris,  ots  fikv  tj  v6\ is  voul(*t  fftovr, 
ov  vopdfav,  trtpa  Kcuvb  8aip.6via 
uatpipwr,  Ac.  Plato  (Leges,  x.  909, 
910)  and  Cicero  (Legib.  ii.  19-25)  for- 
bid Keuvb  5ai ^6  via,  “ sejiaratim  nemo 
habessit  Deos,”  Ac. 

* Ndjuos  irdvraiv  flacriKevs  (Herodot. 
iii.  38).  It  will  be  seen  from  Herodotus, 
os  well  ns  elsewhere,  that  the  idea 
really  intended  to  be  expressed  by  the 
word  NSjuos  is  much  larger  than  what 
is  now  commonly  understood  hy  Jxtw. 
It  is  equivalent  to  that  which  Epik- 
tetus  calls  rb  boy  pa — iravraxov  avltnj- 


| t ov  rb  bdypa  (Epiktet.  iii.  16).  It  in- 
| eludes  what  is  meant  by  rb  vipipov 
' (Xenop.  Memor.  iv.  4,  13-24),  rb  v6~ 
i pitta.  rb  vopi£6piva,  rb,  xdrpta,  rb  v6~ 
uaia,  including  both  positive  monditv 
and  social  festhetical  precepts,  as  well 
ns  civil  or  political,  and  even  personal 
huhits,  such  as  that  of  abstinence  from 
spitting  or  wiping  the  nose  (Xenop. 
Cyrop.  viii.  8,  8-10).  The  case  which 
Herodotus  quotes  to  illustrate  his  ge- 
neral thesis  is  the  different  treatment 
which,  among  different  nations,  is  con- 
sidered dutiful  and  respectful  towards 
senior  relatives  and  tho  corpses  of  de- 
ceased relatives;  which  matters  oomo 
under  r&ypairra  KavtpaAri  &tu>v  Ndptpa 
(Soph.  Antig.  440)  — of  immemorial 
antiquity : — 

Ov  y«»£  n vvv  y*  m a\8is,  aAA’  wot< 

Zjj  tomto,  kov&tk  ol&tv  orov  'faurij. 

N&pos  and  4mrJi8*vfta  run  together  in 
Plato’s  mind,  dictating  every  hour’s 
proceeding  of  the  citizen  through  life 
i Leges,  vi».  807-808-823  . 

We  find  Plato,  in  the  I/Cges,  which 
represents  the  altered  tone  and  com- 
pressive orthodoxy  of  his  old  age,  ex- 
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temporal,  over  individual  minds;  moulding  the  emotions  as 
well  as  the  intellect  according  to  the  local  type — determining 
the  sentiments,  the  belief,  and  the  predisposition  in  regard  to 
new  matters  tendered  for  belief,  of  every  one — fashioning 
thought,  speech,  and  points  of  view,  no  less  than  action — and 
reigning  under  the  appearance  of  habitual,  self-suggested  ten- 
dencies. Plato,  when  he  assumes  the  function  of  Constructor, 
establishes  special  officers  for  enforcing  in  detail  the  authority 
of  King  Nomos  in  his  Platonic  variety.  But  even  where  no 
such  special  officers  exist,  we  fid  Plato  himself  describing 
forcibly  (in  the  speech  assigned  to  Protagoras)*  the  working 


tolling  the  simple  goodness  (tirfjOeia) 
of  our  early  forefathers,  who  uelieved 
implicitly  all  tliat  was  told  them,  and  1 
were  not  clever  enough  to  raise  doubts, 
&rrncp  ravvv  (Legg.  iii.  679,  680). 
Plato  dwells  much  upon  the  danger 
of  permitting  any  innovation  on  the 
fixed  modes  of  song  and  dance  Legg. 
v.  727,  vii.  797-800  , and  forbids  it 
under  heavy  penalties.  He  says  that 
the  lawgiver  both  can  consecrate  com- 
mon talk,  and  ought  to  consecrate  it 
— Ka6i(puxrai  Q-fifxijv  (Legg.  898), 

the  dicta  of  Ndjuor  BaaiXcvs. 

rascal  describes,  in  forcible  terms, 
the  wide-spread  authority  of  Ndjuoy 
BaaiXtvs  : — “ II  ne  faut  pas  se  mecon- 
naitre,  nous  sommes  automates  autaut 
qu’esprit:  et  delli  vient  quo  l’iiiHtru- 
ment,  par  lequel  la  persuasion  sc  fait, 
n’eet  pas  la  soule  demonstration.  Com- 
bien  y a-t-il  peu  de  choscs  demontrees! 
Lea  preuves  ne  convuiuquent  que 
l’esprit.  La  coutumo  fait  nos  preuves 
les  plus  fortes  et  les  plus  ernes;  die 
incline  lautomate , qui  entraine  Veeprit 
sans  qu'il  yjpeme.  Qui  a d&nontre  qu’il 
sera  demaiu  jour,  et  que  nous  mour- 
rons  — et  qu’y  a-t-il  de  plus  cru? 
C’est  done  la  coutume  qui  nous  en 
persuade,  e’est  elle  qui  fait  tant  de 
Chretiens,  c’est  elle  qui  fait  les  Turcs, 
les  Palens,  les  metiers,  les  soldats,  Ac. 
Enfin,  il  faut  avoir  recours  a cllequaud 
une  fois  l'esprit  a vu  oil  est  la  verity, 
atin  de  nous  abreuver  et  nous  teindro 
de  cette  creauce,  qui  nous  dehappe  ii 
toute  heure;  c*ar  d’en  avoir  ton  jours 
les  preuves  presentes, c’est  trap  d ’affaire. 
II  faut  acquerir  une  creauce  plus  facile, 
qui  est  oclle  de  1'liabitude,  qui,  sans 
violence,  sans  art,  sans  argument,  nous 


fait  croire  les  choses,  et  incline  toutes 
nos  puissances  a cette  croyance,  en 
aortc  que  notre  &me  y tombe  naturclle- 
ment.  Quand  on  ne  croit  que  par  la 
force  de  la  conviction,  et  quo  i'auto- 
rnate  est  incline'  k croire  le  contraire, 
cc  n’est  pas  assez.”  (Pascal,  Pensees, 
ch.  xi.  p.  237,  ed.  Louandre,  Paris, 
1854.) 

Herein  Pascal  coincides  with  Mon- 
taigne. of  whom  he  often  speaks 
harshly  enough.  **  Comme  de  vray 
uous  n’ftvons  autre  mire  de  la  verite 
et  de  la  raison,  que  l’exemple  et  1’idee 
, des  opinions  et  usances  du  pays  oil 
! nous  sommes  : lk  est  toujours  la  par- 
fiiite  religion,  la  parfoite  police,  porfait 
et  aocomply  usage  de  toutes  choses.” 
(Essaia  de  Montaigue,  i.  30,  p.  121.) 
Compare  the  same  train  of  thought  in 
Descartes  i Discours  sur  la  Methode, 
pp.  132-139,  ed.  Cousin). 

• Plat.  Protag.  320-328.  The  large 
sense  of  the  word  Nd/u>r,  as  conceived 
by  Pindar  and  Herodotus,  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  comprising  positive  morality, 
religious  ritual,  consecrated  habits,  the 
local  turns  of  symjMithy  and  uutipathy, 
Ac.  M.  Salvador  observes,  reflecting 
the  Mosaic  La  w ; u Qu’on  ecrivo  tous  lea 
rapports  public's  et  privos  qui  unissent 
les  memhres  d’un  ]>euplo  qttelconque, 
et  tous  les  principes  sur  lesqucls  ces 
•rapjiorts  sout  fondes — il  en  resultera 
un  ensemble  complet,  un  veritable 
systeme  plus  ou  moius  raison  liable,  qui 
sera  l’expreasion  exacte  do  la  mauiere 
d’existcr  d’un  peuple.  C)r,  cet  ensemble 
ou  ce  systeme  est  ce  que  les  Hebreux 
appellee  t la  fora,  la  loi  ou  lu  constitu- 
tion publique  en  prenant  ce  mot  dans 
le  Bens  le  plus  etendu.”  (Salvador, 
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of  tliat  spontaneous,  ever-present  police  by  whom  the  autho- 
rity of  King  Nomos  is  enforced  in  detail — a police  not  the 
leas  omnipotent  because  they  wear  no  uniform,  and  carry  no 
recognised  title. 

There  are,  however,  generally  a few  exceptional  minds  to 
whom  this  omnipotent  authority  of  King  Nomos  is 
repugnant,  and  who  claim  a right  to  investigate 
and  judge  for  themselves  on  many  points  already 
settled  and  foreclosed  by  the  prevalent  orthodoxy.  SmSy. 
In  eliildhood  and  youth  these  minds  must  have 
gone  through  the  ordinary  influences,1’  hut  without 


Histoiro  dea  Institutions  do  Moyac, 
ch.  ii.  p.  95.) 

Compare  also  about  tlie  sense  of  the 
word  Lex,  ns  conceived  by  the  Arabs, 
M.  Renan,  Averroes,  p.  286,  and 
Mr.  Mill’s  chapter  respecting  the  all- 
oomprehensive  character  of  the  Hin- 
doo law  (Hist,  of  India,  ch.  iv.,  begin- 
ning) : " In  the  law  books  of  the 
Hindus,  the  details  of  jurisprudence 
and  judicature  occupy  comparatively 
a very  moderate  space.  The  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  religion ; the  rules 
and  practice  of  education  ; the  institu- 
tions, duties,  and  customs  of  domestic 
life;  the  maxims  of  private  morality, 
and  even  of  domestic  economy ; the 
rules  of  government,  of  war,  and  of 
negntintinu ; all  form  essential  parts  of 
the  Hindu  code  of  law,  and  arc  treated 
in  the  same  style,  and  laid  down  with 
the  same  authority,  as  the  rules  for  the 
distribution  of  justice.” 

Mr.  Maine,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
Ancient  Law,  notes  both  the  all-compre- 
hensive and  the  irresistible  ascendancy 
of  what  is  called  Laic  in  early  societies. 
He  remarks  emphatically  that  “ the 
stationary  condition  of  the  human  race 
is  the  rule — the  progressive  condition 
the  exception — o rare  exception  in  the 
history  of  the  world.”  (Chap.  i.  pp. 
16-18-19;  chap.  ii.  pp.  22-24.1 

Again,  Mr.  Maine  observes: — “The 
other  liability,  to  which  the  infancy  of 
society  is  exposed,  has  prevented  or 
arrested  the  progress  of  far  the  greater 
part  of  mankind.  The  rigidity  of  an- 
cient law,  arising  chiefly  from  its  early 
association  and  identification  with  reli- 
gion, has  chained  down  the  mass  of 
the  human  race  to  those  views  of  life 


and  conduct  which  they  entertained  at 
the  time  when  their  institutions  were 
first  consolidated  into  a systematic 
form.  There  were  one  or  two  races 
exempted  by  a marvellous  fate  from 
this  calamity:  and  grafts  from  these 
stocks  have  fertilised  a few  modem 
societies.  But  it  is  still  true  that  over 
the  larger  part  of  the  world,  the  per- 
fection of  law  lias  always  been  consi- 
dered os  consisting  in  adherence  to  the 
ground  plan  supposed  to  have  been 
marked  out  by  the  legislator.  If  in- 
tellect has  in  such  cases  hem  exercised 
upon  jurisprudence , it  has  uniformly 
prided  itself  on  the  subtle  wrversity  of 
the  conclusions  it  could  build  on  ancient 
texts,  i cithoul  discoverable  departure 
from  their  literal  tenor.’*  (Maine,  Au- 
cient  Law,  ch.  iv.  pp.  77-78.) 

b Cicero,  Tusc.  D.  iii.  2;  Arislnt. 
Ethic.  Nikoni.  x.  10,  1179,  b.  23.  6 Si 
A 6yos  Kal  Tj  SiSaxv  ph  wot*  ovk  iv 
Swcuriv  hrxtyli  &AA&  Sep  irpoSi«ipyd<rdai 
rots  r^v  row  atepoarov  ifruxb*  irphs 
rh  koAv?  xaiP(iy  ptofiv.  &<rirtp  yijv 
r^v  Opirpoutrav  rb  airippa.  To  the  same 
purpose  Plato,  Republ.  iii.  402  A,  I^egg. 
ii.  053  B,  659  E,  Pluto  and  Aristotle 
and  even  Xcuophon,  Cyron.  i.  2,  3), 
aiming  at  the  formation  of  a body  of 
citizens,  and  a community  very  different 
from  anything  which  they  saw  around 
them — require  to  have  the  means  of 
shaping  the  early  sentiments,  love, 
hatred,  &c.f  of  children,  in  a manner 
favourable  to  their  own  ultimate  views. 
This  is  exactly  what  N 6pos  BcurtKevs 
does  effectively  in  existing  societies, 
without  need  of  special  provision  for 
the  purpose.  See  rlato,  Protagor.  325, 
326. 
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the  permanent  stamp  which  such  influences  commonly  leave 
behind.  Either  the  internal  intellectual  force  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  greater,  or  he  contracts  a reverenco  for  some  new 
authority,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  Sokrates)  he  believes  himself  to 
have  received  a special  mission  from  the  Gods — in  one  way  or 
other  the  imperative  character  of  the  orthodoxy  around  him 
is  so  far  enfeebled,  that  he  feels  at  liberty  to  scrutinise  for 
himself  the  assemblage  of  beliefs  and  sentiments  around  him. 
If  he  continues  to  adhere  to  them,  this  is  because  they  ap- 
prove themselves  to  his  individual  reason : unless  this  last 
condition  be  fulfilled,  he  becomes  a dissenter,  proclaiming  his 
dissent  more  or  less  openly,  according  to  circumstances. 
Such  disengagement  from  authority  traditionally  consecrated 
(ifjaWayyj  twv  elwOoTcov  vo/j.ifi,wv),c  and  assertion  of  the  right 
of  self-judgment,  on  the  part  of  a small  minority  of  IBioyvai- 
H ove<;,A  is  the  first  condition  of  existence  for  philosophy  or 
“ reasoned  truth.” 


c Pluto,  Pluedrus,  265  A.  In  the 
Tima? us  (p.  40  E)  Plato  interrupt*  the 
thread  of  his  own  speculations  on  cos- 
mogony, to  take  in  all  the  current 
theogony  on  the  authority  of  King 
Nomos.  tovvuTOV  olv  Qtwv  irai-j'iv  4»i- 
<tt  *?y,  Kaiirtp  rs  i\n6roiv  *al 

ay  ay  Haltin'  atro^tl^tuv  \ tyovmv  dAA‘ 
otKfia  <pd(TKOvffiv  krrayy*  AAciv, 
iroixtyovs  Ttp  v6fxtp  wi<rrtvriov. 

Hegel  advert*  to  this  severance  of 
the  individual  consciousness  from  tlic 
common  consciousness  of  tlio  commu- 
nity, as  the  t joint  of  dejmrture  for 
philosophical  theory  : — “ On  one  hand, 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  find  some 
specific  matter  for  the  general  form  of 
Good  ; such  closer  determination  of 
The  Good  is  the  criterion  required. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exigencies  of 
the  individual  subject  come  promi- 
nently forward : this  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  revolution  which  So- 
krates operated  in  the  Greek  mind. 
So  long  as  the  religion,  the  laws,  the 
political  constitution,  of  any  people, 
are  in  full  force — so  long  as  e ach  indi- 
vidual citizen  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  them  nil — no  one  raises  the  ques- 
tion, Wlmt  ha*  the  Individual  to  do  for 
himself?  In  a moralised  and  religion*  I 
social  harmony,  each  individual  finds  ' 


his  destination  prescril>ed  by  the  esta- 
blished routine ; while  this  positive 
morality,  religion,  laws,  form  nlso  the 
routine  of  hit  own  mind.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  Individual  no  longer  stand* 
on  the  custom  of  his  nation,  nor  feels 
himself  in  full  agreement  with  the 
religion  and  laws— -he  then  no  longer 
finds  what  he  desires,  nor  obtains  satis- 
faction in  the  medium  around  him. 
When  once?  such  discord  has  Ijecome 
confirmed,  the  Individual  must  fall 
back  on  Ins  own  reflections,  and  seek 
hi*  destination  there.  This  is  what 
gives  rise  to  the  question  — What  is  the 
essential  scheme  for  the  Individual  ? 
To  what  ought  he  to  conform — what 
shall  he  aim  at?  An  ideal  is  thus  set 
up  for  the  Individual.  This  is,  the 
Wise  Man,  or  the  Ideal  of  the  Wise 
Man,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  separate 
working  of  individual  self-conscious- 
ness, conceived  as  an  universal  or 
typical  character.”  (Hegel,  Geschichte 
der  Philosophic,  Part  ii.  pp.  132,  133.^ 
d This  is  an  expression  of  the  learnea 
Huet,  Bishop  of  A vranches:  — “ Si  quel- 
qu'un  me  demnnde  nmintenant,  ce  que 
nous  sommes.  puisque  nous  ne  voulons 
etre  ni  Academiciens,  ni  Sccptiquea,  ni 
Eclectiques,  ni  d’aucune  autre  Secte, 
' je  rejondrai  que  nous  sommes  ndtres  — 
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Amidst  the  epic  and  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  with  their 
varied  productive  impulse — as  well  as  amidst  the  Fjlr)v  ,prrar 
Gnomic  philosophers,  the  best  of  whom  were  also 
poets — there  are  not  a few  manifestations  of  such 
freely  judging  individuality.  Xenophanes  the  phi-  in 
losopher,  who  wrote  in  poetry,  censured  severely  several  of 
the  current  narratives  about  the  Gods : and  Pindar,  though 
in  more  respectful  terms,  does  the  like.  So  too,  the  theories 
about  the  Kosmos,  propounded  by  various  philosophers, 
Thales,  Anaximenes,  Pythagoras,  Herakleitus,  Anaxagoras, 
&c.,  were  each  of  them  the  free  offspring  of  an  individual 
mind.  But  these  were  counter-affirmations : novel  theories, 
departing  from  the  common  belief,  yet  accompanied  by  little 
or  no  debate,  or  attack,  or  defence : indeed  the  proverbial 
obscurity  of  Herakleitus,  and  the  recluse  mysticism  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  almost  exclnded  discussion.  These  philoso- 
phers (to  use  the  phrase  of  Aristotle ')  had  no  concern  with 


c'est  a dire  libres : ne  voulans  snumettro 
notre  esprit  ii  aucunc  autorite,  et 
n'approuvans  que  oe  qui  nous  paroit 
s’approeher  plus  pres  de  la  verite.  Que 
si  quelqu’un,  par  raocquerie  ou  par 
flatterie,  nous  appelle  ibioyvu>novas — 
c'est  a dire,  attaches  a nos  propres 
sentimens,  nous  n’y  repugnerous  pas/' 
(Huet,  TraitC*  Pi.iloeophique  de  la 
Foiblease  de  l'Esprit  Ilumain,  liv.  ii. 
ch.  xi.  p.  224,  ed.  1741.) 

* Anstot.  Metaphys.  A.  987,  b.  32. 
Eusebius,  having  get  forth  the  dissen- 
tient and  discordant  opinions  of  the  va- 
rious Hellenic  philosophers,  triumph- 
antly contrasts  with  them  the  steady 
adherence  of  Jews  and  Christiana  to  one 
body  of  tnith,  handed  down  by  an  uni- 
form tradition  from  father  to  son,  from 
the  first  generation  of  man — Air&  irputrrjs 
av$ponroyoviax.  (Priep.  Ev.  xiv.  3.) 

Cicero,  in  the  treatise  (not  preserved) 
entitled  llortensiu*  set  forth,  at  gome 
length,  an  nttack  and  a defence  of  phi- 
losophy ; the  former  ho  assigned  to 
Hortensiua,  the  latter  he  undertook  in 
his  own  name.  One  of  the  arguments 
urged  by  Hortensius  against  philo- 
sophy, to  prove  that  it  was  not  “ vera 
snpicuthv/'  was,  that  it  was  both  an 
human  invention  and  a recent  novelty, 
not  handed  down  by  traditiou  a prin- 
cipio , therefore  not  natural  to  man. 
“Qua)  si  secundum  hominis  naturam  ! 


est,  cum  liomine  ipso  ccepcrit  necesse 
cut ; si  vero  non  est,  noc  capere  quidom 
ilium  posset  humana  natum.  Ubi  upud 
antiuuiores  Intuit  amor  iste  investi- 
gandao  veritatis?”  (Lactan tins,  Inst. 

Divin.  iii.  16.)  The  loss  of  this  Cice- 
ronian pleading  (Philosophy  verms 
Consecrated  Tradition)  is  much  to  be 
deplored.  Lactantius  and  Augustin 
seem  to  have  used  it  largely. 

The  Ilermotimus  of  Lucian,  mani- 
festing all  his  lively  Sokratic  acute- 
ness, is  a dialogue  intended  to  expose 
the  worthlessness  of  all  speculative 
philosophy.  The  respondent  Iler- 
motimus happens  to  be  a Stoic,  but 
the  assailant  expressly  declares  (c.  85) 
that  the  arguments  would  be  equally  / 
valid  against  Platonists  or  Ari- 
stotelians. Ilermotimus  is  advised  to 
j desist  from  philosophy,  to  renounce 
inquiry,  to  employ  himself  in  some  of 
the  necceenry  affairs  of  life,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  the  common  received 
opinions,  which  would  carry  him 
smoothly  along  the  remainder  of  his 
life  (A{<&  *pdrTfiy  ti  twv  avayKaicifi', 
kclI  5 <rt  i rapawtp^ci  ts  rb  \onrby  rov 
f&lov,  tA  koiv A raDra  <ppovovvra,  c.  72). 
Among  the  worthless  philosophical 
speculations  Lucian  ranks  geometry; 
the  geometrical  definitions  (point  and 
line  he  declares  to  he  nonsensical  and 
inadmissible  (c.  74). 
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Dialectic : which  Inst  commenced  in  the  fifth  century  b.c., 
with  the  Athenian  drama  and  dikastery,  and  was  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  philosophy  by  Zeno  the  Eleate  and  Sokrates. 

Both  the  drama  and  the  dikastery  recognise  two  or  more 
niwornu-  different  ways  of  looking  at  a question,  and  require 

Icccic— Effect  J , . , „ , , 1 

of  the  i ir«m»  that  no  conclusion  shall  be  pronounced  until 

tnd  the  . 11111 

Dikastery.  opposing  disputants  have  been  heard  and  com- 
pared.  The  Eumenides  plead  against  Apollo,  Prometheus 
against  the  mandates  and  dispositions  of  Zeus,  in  spite  of 
the  superior  dignity  as  well  as  power  with  which  Zeus  is 
invested : every  Athenian  citizen,  in  his  character  of  dikast, 
took  an  oath  to  hear  both  the  litigant  parties  alike,  and  to 
decide  upon  the  pleadings  and  evidence  according  to  law. 
Zeno,  in  his  debates  with  the  anti-Parmenidean  philosophers, 
did  not  trouble  liimself  to  parry  their  thrusts.  He  assumed 
the  aggressive,  impugned  the  theories  of  his  opponents,  and 
exposed  the  contradictions  in  which  they  involved  them- 
selves. The  dialectic  process,  in  which  there  are  (at  the 
least)  two  opposite  [loiiits  of  view  both  represented — the 
negative  and  the  affirmative — became  both  prevalent  and 
interesting. 

I have  in  a former  chapter  explained  the  dialectic  of 
Application  Zeno,  as  it  bore  upon  the  theories  of  the  anti-Par- 
acrSuKy1™  menidean  philosophers.  Still  more  important  was 
wK-ki'a'plL  the  proceeding  of  Sokrates,  when  he  applied  the 
by  Sokrates.  scrutiny  to  ethical,  social,  polit  ical,  religious 

topics.  He  did  not  come  forward  with  any  counter-theories  : 
he  declared  expressly  that  he  had  none  to  propose,  and  that 
he  was  ignorant.  He  put  questions  to  those  who  on  their 
side  professed  to  know,  and  he  invited  answers  from  them. 
His  mission,  as  he  himself  described  it,  was,  to  scrutinise 
and  expose  false  pretensions  to  knowledge.  Without  such 
scrutiny,  he  declares  life  itself  to  he  not  worth  having.  He 
impugned  the  common  and  traditional  creed,  not  in  the 
name  of  any  competing  doctrine,  but  by  putting  questions  on 
the  familiar  terms  in  which  it  was  confidently  enuntiated, 
and  by  making  its  defenders  contradict  themselves  and  feel 
the  shame  of  their  own  contradictions.  The  persons  who 
held  it  were  shown  to  he  incapable  of  defending  it,  when 
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tested  by  an  acute  cross-examiner ; and  their  supposed  know- 
ledge, gathered  up  insensibly  from  the  tradition  around 
them,  deserved  the  language  which  Eacon  applies  to  the 
science  of  his  day,  conducting  indirectly  to  the  necessity  of 
that  remedial  course  which  Eacon  recommends.  “ Nemo 
adhuc  tanta  mentis  constantia  et  rigore  inventus  est,  ut 
decreverit  et  sibi  proposuerit,  theorias  et  notiones  communes 
penitus  abolere,  et  intellectum  abrasum  et  sequum  ad  particu- 
lars rursus  applicare.  Itaque  ratio  ilia  quam  haberaus,  ex 
multa  fide  et  multo  etiam  casu,  necnon  ex  puerilibus  quas 
primo  hausimus,  notionibus,  farrago  quanlam  est  et  con- 
geries.” f 

Never  before  (so  far  as  we  know)  had  the  authority  of 
King  Nomos  been  exposed  to  such  an  enemy  as  this  Emphatic 
dialectic  or  cross-examination  by  Sokrates : the  pro-  s^m!™dr7 
scriptive  creed  and  unconsciously  imbibed  sentiment 
(“ratio  ex  fide,  casu,  et  puerilibus  notionibus”)  fndivuuTin 
being  thrown  upon  their  defence  against  negative 
scrutiny  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  inquisitive  reason 
of  an  individual  citizen.  In  the  Apology,  Sokrates  clothes 
his  own  strong  intellectual  oestrus  in  the  belief  (doubtless 
sincerely  entertained)  of  a divine  mission.  In  the  Gorgias, 
the  Platonic  Sokrates  asserts  it  in  naked  and  simple,  yet  not 
less  emphatic,  language.  “ You,  Polus,  bring  against  me 
the  authority  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  that  of  the  most 
eminent  citizens,  all  of  whom  agree  in  upholding  your  view. 
But  I,  one  man  standing  here  alone,  do  not  agree  with  you. 
And  I engage  to  compel  you,  my  one  respondent,  to  agree 
with  me.”*  The  autonomy  or  independence  of  individual 

{ Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  Aph.  97.  I have  I * Plato,  Gorgias,  p.  472  A.  koI  vvv, 
alreudy  cited  this  passage  in  a note  on  ' v«pl  uy  ait  Aiytis,  6\lyov  cro\  wdyrts 
the  G8th  chapter  of  my  ‘History  of,  crvptp-fjirovci  Taina'A$i)ya2oi  Kal  ol  l*voi, 
Greece/  pp.  G12-G13  ; in  which  note  I ical  iky  jSoi/Ap  kclt  ipov  pdprvpas  wa~ 
hftve  also  alluded  to  other  striking  f paxr\iaQa i us  ovk  aXtjOrj  Kiyu,  paprv- 
posaages  of  Bacon,  indicating  the  con-  p^aovcl  <roi,  iky  ply  f$ov\ rj,  Nurias  6 
fusion,  inconsistencies,  ana  misap-  NiKrjpdrov  sal  ol  kStAipol  ptr*  aurov — 
prehensions  of  the  “ inlellcdu*  rilri  )*er-  iky  81  &ov\T),'ApurTOKpdT7]s  8 StceMlou 
missus.”  In  that  note,  and  in  the  \ — iky  81  f3ov\y , rj  TltpiKAious  8\rj  oltria, 
text  of  tho  chanter,  I have  endeavoured  j 1)  AaAtj  crvyyiyua  tfy  nv  hy  &ovAr]  ruy 
to  illustrate  the  same  view  of  the  $yda8*  inAi^ajrBat.  *AAA’  iyu  croi 
Sokrat ic  procedure  as  that  which  is!  «Ii  povos  &>y  oi>x  &poAoy£r  ov 
here  taken.  ' ydp  p « <rv  ay  ay  Kafr  is,  &c. 
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reason  against  established  authority,  and  the  title  of  negativo 
reason  as  one  of  the  litigants  in  the  process  of  philosophising, 
are  first  brought  distinctly  to  view  in  the  career  of  Sokrates. 

With  such  a career,  we  need  not  wonder  that  Sokrates, 
Aversion  of  though  esteemed  and  admired  by  a select  band  of 
public  to  the  adherents,  incurred  a large  amount  ot  general  un- 
of1*0  popularity.  The  public  (as  I have  before  observed) 
Mistake  of  do  not  admit  the  claim  of  independent  exercise  for 
tiuu  uut  individual  reason.  In  the  natural  process  of  growth 

wJurei*-  in  the  human  mind,  belief  does  not  follow  proof, 

longs  peco*  . . * . 

sTpifisr -'"l  ^ut  sPnno8  UP  aPart  Jrom  and  independent  of  it: 
the  Megorict  ,ln  immature  intelligence  believes  first,  and  proves 
(if  indeed  it  ever  seeks  proof)  afterwards.11  This  mental 
tendency  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  pressure  and  authority 
of  King  Nomos ; who  is  peremptory  in  exacting  belief, 
but  neithor  furnishes  nor  requires  proof.  The  community, 
themselves  deeply  persuaded,  will  not  hear  witli  calmness 
the  voice  of  a solitary  reasoner,  adverse  to  opinions  thus 
established;  nor  do  they  like  to  be  required  to  explain, 
analyse,  or  reconcile  those  opinions.'  They  disapprove 


i>  geo  Professor  Bain's  Chapter  on 
Belief;  ono  of  the  most  original  ami 
instructive  chapters  in  his  volumo  on 
the  Emotions  and  the  Will,  pp.  578-584. 

1 This  antithesis  and  reciprocal  repul- 
sion— between  the  speculative  reason 
of  the  philosopher  who  thinks  for  him- 
self, and  the  established  traditional 
convictions  of  the  public — is  nowhere 
more  strikingly  enforced  than  by 
I’lato  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  books 
of  the  Republic  ; together  with  the 
corrupting  influence  exercised  by 
King  Nomos,  at  the  head  of  his 
vehement  and  unanimous  public,  over 
those  few  gifted  natures  which  are 
competent  to  philosophical  specula- 
tion. See  Plato,  Rep.  vi.  492-493. 

The  unfavourable  feelings  with 
which  the  attempts  to  analyse  morality 
(especially  when  quite  novel,  as  such 
attempts  were  in  the  time  of  Sokrates) 
arc  received  in  a community  — arc 
noticed  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in 
his  tract  on  Utilitarianism,  ch.  iii.  pp. 
88-39. 

"1716  question  is  often  asked,  and 
properly  so.  in  regard  to  nny  supposed 


moral  standard,  Whnt  is  its  sanction  ? 
What  are  the  motives  to  obey  it?  or 
more  sprcificnlly,  Whnt  is  the  source 
of  its  obligation  ? Whence  docB  it 
derive  its  binding  force  ? It  is  a neces- 
sary part  of  moral  philosophy  to  pro- 
vide tho  answer  to  this  question : 
which  though  frequently  assuming  the 
shape  of  an  objection  to  the  utilitarian 
morality,  as  if  it  lrnd  some  special 
applicability  to  that  above  others, 
really  arises  in  regnrd  to  nil  standards. 
It  arises  in  fact  whenever  a person  is 
called  on  to  adopt  a standard,  or  refer 
morality  to  any  basis  on  which  he  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  rest  it.  For 
tho  customary  morality,  that  which 
education  and  opinion  have  conse- 
crated, is  the  only  one  which  presents 
| itself  to  tho  mind  with  the  feeling  of 
being  in  itself  obligatory  : and  when  a 
person  is  asked  to  believe  that  this 
morality  derives  its  obligation  from 
some  general  principle  round  which 
I custom  has  not  thrown  the  some  halo, 
the  assertion  is  to  him  a paradox.  The 
supposed  corollaries  seem  to  liave  n 
' more  binding  force  than  tho  original 
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especially  that  dialectic  debate  which  gives  free  play  and 
efficacious  prominence  to  the  negative  arm.  The  like  dis- 
approbation is  felt  even  by  most  of  the  historians  of  philo- 
sophy ; who  nevertheless,  having  an  interest  in  the  philoso- 
phising process,  might  be  supposed  to  perceive  that  nothing 
worthy  of  being  called  reasoned  truth  can  exist,  without  full 
and  equal  scope  to  negative  as  well  as  to  affirmative. 

These  historians  usually  speak  in  very  harsh  terms  of  the 
Sophists,  as  well  as  of  Eukleides  and  the  Megaric  ^ 
sect;  who  are  taken  as  the  great  apostles  of  negation. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Megaries  inherited  it 
from  Sokrates,  and  shared  it  with  Plato.  Eukleides 
cannot  have  laid  down  a larger  programme  of  ^<.men?ht 
negation  than  that  which  we  read  in  the  Apology  aISum 
of  Sokrates, — nor  composed  a dialogue  more  ultra-  kn.‘!.T  rhey 
negative  than  the  Platonic  Parmenides : nor,  again,  "JS*  ,i£f 
did  he  depart  so  widely,  in  principle  as  well  as  in  !nqu“Jyf'^u»i 
precept,  from  existing  institutions,  as  Plato  in  his  orthodox 
Republic.  The  charges  which  historians  of  philo-  P”Wlc" 
sopliy  urge  against  the  Megaries  as  well  as  against  the 
persons  whom  they  call  the  Sophists, — such  as  corruption  of 
youth — perversion  of  truth  and  morality,  by  making  the 
worso  appear  the  better  reason — subversion  of  established 
beliefs — innovation  as  well  as  deception — all  these  were 
urged  against  Sokrates  himself  by  his  contemporaries, k and 

theorem : the  superstructure  seems  to  tpuiv)  taxvpfo*?01 ; "On  iicuvoi  pkv  rd 
stand  better  without  than  with  what  aavpd  ravra  &irb  boy/xdrtov  AaAovar 
is  represented  os  its  foundation.  ...  vfictt  Sb  rd  KOfx^d  oirb  r£>v  xciAur. 
The  difficulty  has  no  peculiar  applica-  OUrotr  fyms  ol  Ibidrrou  viicvar  nov- 
tion  to  tho  doctrine  of  utility,  but  is  raxou  ydp  Itrxvpbv  rb  biy/jur  ari/ojTor 
inherent  in  every  attempt  to  analyse  rb  66ypa.  (Epiktetus,  iii.  1G.) 
morality,  and  reduce  it  to  principles  ; k Themistiua,  in  defending  himself 
which,  unless  the  principle  is  already  against  contemporary  opponents,  whom 
in  men’s  minds  invested  with  as  muon  he  represents  to  have  calumniated  him, 
socrednesB  as  any  of  its  applications,  consoles  himself  by  saying,  among 
always  seems  to  divest  them  of  a part  other  observations,  that  these  arrows 
of  their  sanctity.”  have  been  aimed  ut  all  tho  philo- 

Epiktetns  observes  that  the  refined  gophers  successively— Sokrates,  Plato, 
doctrines  acquired  by  the  self- reasoning  Aristotle,  Theophrastus.  ‘O  y dp  ao- 
philoeopher,  often  failed  to  attuin  that  tpiar^s,  real  a Aa(wv,  *al  Kaiviropos, 
intense  hold  on  his  conviction,  which  tt pdnov  p.\v  ZwKpdrovs  ov tlby  Ijy, 
the  ” rotten  doctrines  ’*  inculcated  from  fwtira  n Adruyos  « 7 O’  Vcrrtpoy 

childhood  possessed  over  tho  conviction  ’ApurrortAovs  *al  Btotppdarov.  (Orut. 
of  ordinary  men.  rl  olv  ittuvoi  (ol  xxiii.  p.  346,  Dindorf.  j 
voWot,  oi  ibidnai)  vfxvy  (rwy  tpiAoab-  We  read  in  Zeller’s  account  of  the 
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indeed  against  all  the  philosophers  indiscriminately,  as  wo 


Platonic  philosophy  (Phil,  dcr  Griech. 
vol.  ii.  p.  368,  ed.  2nd.), 

“ Die  propadeutiache  Begriindung 
der  Platon isc hen  Philosophic  besteht 
irn  Allgemeincn  dorin,  (lass  der  un- 
philoeophische  Standpunkt  aufgehist, 
und  die  Krhcbung  zum  philosophi- 
schen  in  ihrcr  Nothwendigkeit  naeli- 
gewiesen  wird.  Im  Besondem  kdnnen 
wir  drey  Stadien  dieses  Wegs  unter- 
scheiden.  Den  Ausgangspunkt  bildet  1 
das  gewbhnliche  Bewusstsein.  Indem 
die  Yorausetzungen,  tctlche  Diesem  fur 
ein  Ertte*  und  Fente*  gegolten  hat  ten, 
dialehtUch  zersetzt  icerdcn,  so  erhalten 
wir  zundehst  da*  negative  liesuliat  der 
SophisUk.  Erst  wenu  auch  dieso  iiber- 
wunden  ist,  kann  der  philasophische 
Standpunkt  positiv  cntwickelt  wer- 
den.  ’ 

Zeller  here  affirms  that  it  was  the 
Sophists  (Piotngoms,  Prodikus,  Hip- 
pias,  and  others)  who  first  applied 
negative  analysis  to  the  common  con- 
sciousness ; breaking  lip  by  their 
dialectic  scrutiny,  those  hypotheses 
which  hod  before  exorcised  authority 
therein,  as  first  principles  not  to  be 
disputed. 

I dissent  from  this  position.  I 
conceive  that  the  Sophists  (Protagoras, 
Prodikus,  Hippios)  did  not  do  what 
Zeller  affirms,  and  that  Sokrates  (and 
Plato  after  him)  did  do  ’ it.  The 
negative  analysis  was  the  weapon  of 
Sokrates,  and  not  of  Protagoras,  Pro- 
dikus, Hipping,  Ac.  It  was  he  who 
declared  (s«.e  Platonic  Apology)  that 
false  persuasion  of  knowledge  was  at 
once  universal  and  ruinous,  and  who 
devoted  his  life  to  the  task  of  exposing 
it  by  cross-examination.  The  conver- ' 
nation  of  the  Xonophontic  Sokrates  with 
Euthydemus  (Mentor.  iv.  2\  exhibits 
a complete  specimen  of  that  aggres- 
sive analysis,  brought  to  bear  on  the 
common  consciousness,  which  Zeller 
ascribes  to  the  Sophists  : the  Platonic 
dialogues,  in  which  Sokrates  cross- 
examines  upon  Justice,  Temperance, 
Courage,  Piety,  Virtue,  &c.,  are  of  the 
like  character ; and  we  know  from 
Xenophon  (Mem.  i.  1-16}  that  Sokrates 
passed  much  time  in  such  examinations 
with  pre-eminent  success. 

I notice  this  statement  of  Zeller,  not 
because  it  is  peculiar  to  him  ( for  most 
of  the  modem  historians  of  philosophy 
affirm  the  same ; and  his  history,  which 


is  the  best  that  I know,  merely  repeats 
the  ordinary  view),  but  because  it 
illustrates  clearly  tho  view  which  I 
take  of  tho  Sophists  and  Sokrates. 
Instead  of  the  unmeaning  abstract 
“ Sophistik,”  given  by  Zeller  and  others, 
we  ought  properly  to  insert  the  word 
“ Sohratik,  if  wo  are  to  have  any 
abstract  term  at  all. 

Again — Tho  negative  analysis,  which 
these  authors  call  “Sophistik,”  they 
usually  censure  as  discreditable  and 
corrupting.  To  ine  it  appears,  on  tho 
contrary,  both  original  and  valuable, 
as  one  essential  condition  for  bringing 
social  and  ethical  topics  under  the 
domain  of  philosophy  or  “reasoned 
truth." 

Professor  Charles  Thurot  (in  his 
Etudes  sur  Aristote,  Paris,  1860,  p. 
119)  takes  a juster  view  tlian  Zeller  of 
tho  difference  between  Plato  and  tho 
Sophists  (Protagoras,  Prodikus,  Hip- 
pias).  “ Les  Soph  is  tea,  comma  toua 
ceux  qui  dissertent  superficiellement 
sur  des  questions  de  philosophic,  et  en 
particula  r sur  la  morale  et  la  politique, 
s’appuyaient  sur  l'autoriUS  et  le  temoi- 
gnago  ; ils  alleguaicnt  les  vers  des 
poetics  celebres  qui  {Missaient  aux  yeux 
des  Grecs  pour  des  oracles  de  sagesse  : 
ils  invoquaieut  l’opinion  du  commun 
des  homines.  Platon  reeusait  ab*olu- 
ment  ccs  deux  especes  de  temoignages. 
Ni  les  poctes  ni  le  commun  des  homines 
no  savent  ce  qu  ils  disent,  puisqu’ila 

no  peuvent  on  rendre  raison 

Aux  yeux  do  Platon,  il  n’y  a d'autro 
methode,  pour  arriver  au  vrai  et  pour 
le  communiquer,  que  la  dialcctique : 
qui  eat  a la  fois  l ari  d’interroger  et  do 
rq>ondre,  ct  l’art  do  definir  et  do 
diviner." 

M.  Thurot  hero  declares  (in  my 
judgment  very  truly  ) that  the  Sophists 
appealed  to  tho  established  ethical 
authorities,  and  dwelt  upon  or  adorned 
the  received  common-places  — that 
Plato  denied  these  authorities,  and 
brought  his  battery  of  negative  cross- 
examination  to  bear  upon  them  as 
well  as  upon  their  defenders.  M. 
Thurot  thus  gives  a totally  different 
version  of  the  procedure  of  the  Sophists 
from  that  which  is  given  by  Zeller. 
Nevertheless  he  perfectly  agrees  with 
Zeller,  and  with  Anytus,  the  accuser 
of  Sokrates  (Plat.  Menon,  pp.  91-92), 
in  describing  the  Sophists  as  a class 
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leam  from  Sokrates  himself  in  the  Apology.1  They  are 
outbursts  of  feeling  natural  to  the  practical,  orthodox  citizen, 
who  represents  the  common  sense  of  the  time  and  place; 
declaring  his  antipathy  to  these  speculative,  freethinking, 
innovations  of  theory,  wliich  challenges  the  prescriptive 
maxims  of  traditional  custom  and  tests  them  by  a standard 
approved  by  herself.  The  orthodox  citizen  does  not  feel 
himself  in  need  of  philosophers  to  tell  him  what  is  truth  or 
what  is  virtue,  nor  what  is  the  difference  between  real  and 
fancied  knowledge.  On  these  matters  he  has  already  settled 
persuasions,  acquired  from  his  fathers  and  his  ancestors,  and 
from  the  acknowledged  civic  authorities,  spiritual  aud  tem- 
poral ; m who  aro  to  him  exponents  of  the  creed  guaranteed 
by  tradition : — 

“ Quod  wipio,  satis  est  mihi : non  ego  euro 
Esso  quod  Arcesilas  serumnosique  Solones.’' 


who  mnde  money  by  deceiving  and  per- 
verting the  minds  of  hearers  ( p.  120). 

1 Plato.  Apol.  So.  p.  23  C.  Tsa 
Si  pb  bbnaoiv  airopfiy,  T A Kara 
vLtuv  twv  (p  1 A O (T  o <p  O V V T Cl)  V 

w p 6 x€  1 P ravr  a Key  o v it  tvt  Sri 
rb  ptrtapa  Ka\  ra  inrb  yrjs  k a 1 Or  ob  s 
pb  y o p l £ e i y sal  r b y b r r u A 6 - 
yoy  k pt  tr  r at  woitiy,  &c. 

Xonoph.  Memor.  i.  2.  31.  rb  km Wj 
ro7t  tpi\oa6<pan  inrb  ruy  roKKwv  ixm- 
pdtprvov.  The  rich  families  in  Athens 
severely  reproached  their  relatives  who 
frequented  the  society  of  Sokrates. 
Xenmjhon,  Sympo.  iv.  32. 

" See  this  point  strikingly  set  forth 
by  Plato,  Politikua,  299 : also  Plutarch, 
'ZpcyriKis,  c.  13,  756  A. 

This  is  the  "auctoritas  majorum," 
put  forward  by  Cotta  in  his  official 
character  of  Pimtifex,  as  ty  inclusive  per 
te ; when  reasons  are  produced  to  sus- 
tain it,  the  reasons  fail.  (Cicero,  Nat. 
Dc.  iii.  5,  6,  9.) 

The  ••  auctoritas  majorum,”  pro- 
claimed by  the  Pontifcx  Cotta,  may 
be  illustrated  by  what  wo  read  in 
Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
that  Council  when  it  imposed  the  duty 
of  accepting  the  authoritative  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture : — “ Lorsqu’on  fut 
h opiner  sur  le  quatrieme  Article, 
presque  tons  se  rendirent  h l’avis  du 
Cardinal  Pachtco,  qui  represents : Que 


l'Ecrituro  ayant  etc  expliqude  par  taut 
de  gens  e'minens  on  pie'td  ct  en  doe- 
trine,  l'on  ne  pouvoit  pas  esperer  de 
rion  ajouter  do  meillcur : Quo  les 
nouvelles  Heresies  ctant  tnntes  nces 
des  nouveaux  sens  qu’on  avoit  donnes 
a rEcriture,  il  4toit  neeessnirc  d’arreter 
la  licence  des  esprits  modornes,  et  de 
les  obliger  de  sc  laisaer  gouvemer  par 
les  Ancicns  et  par  l’Eglise : Et  que  si 
quelqu’un  naiasoit  avec  un  esprit  sin- 
gulier,  on  devoit  le  forcer  a le  ren- 
fermor  au  dedans  dc  lui-m&ne,  et  a 
ne  pas  troubler  le  monde  en  puhliant 
tout  ce  qu’il  pensoit.”  (Fra  Paolo, 
Ilistoire  du  Concilc  de  Trente,  traduc- 
tion  Franjoise,  par  Le  Courayer,  Livre 
II.  p.  284,  285,  in  1546,  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.) 

P.  289.  “ Par  lo  second  Deeret,  il 
ctoit  ordonnf!  en  substance,  do  tenir 
l’Kditinn  Vulgate  pour  nuthentique 
dans  les  lemons  publiques,  lea  disputes, 
les  predications,  et  les  explications; 
et  defend  re  ii  qui  que  ce  fut  de  la 
rejeter.  On  y defendoit  aussi  d’expli- 
quer  la  Saintc  ficriture  dans  un  sens 
mntmre  ii  celui  qiie  lui  donne  la 
Sainte  Kglise  notro  Mbre.  ct  au  con- 
sentement  unanime  des  Peres,  quand 
bicn-mfime  on  auroit  intention  de  tenir 
ces  explications  secretes ; et  on  ordon- 
noit  que  ceux  qui  contreviendroicnt  a 
cette  defense  fuBsent  punis  par  les 
Ordinaires.” 
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He  will  not  listen  to  ingenious  sophistry  respecting  these 
consecrated  traditions : he  does  not  approve  the  tribe  of 
fools  who  despise  what  they  are  born  to,  and  dream  of 
distant,  unattainable  novelties : ” he  cannot  tolerate  the  nice 
diseoursers,  ingenious  hair-splitters,  priests  of  subtleties  and 
trifles — dissenters  from  the  established  opinions,  who  corrupt 
the  youth,  teaching  their  pupils  to  be  wise  above  the  laws, 
to  despise  or  even  beat  their  fathers  and  mothers,0  and 


" Pindar,  Pyth.  iii.  21. 

'Fart  Be  4>v \ov  iv  ni'flpwTroiai  paraLoramy, 
*0<TTK  oi«rxvntf»’  ririxwpia  irairraiwi  ra  nofxrtu,  ' 
McTajitM'ia  (hfptvitty  aicpai tois  «Airicru\ 

0 OvBer  ao<fn^optaSa  roiai  Baipoeriy' 

IlarpUH*  napa&n\(\s , d<  9'  opq\ixa(  ypoi'O. 

ovSctf  axrri  KterafiaXtl  A6yo«, 

OW  fjy  &t*  aKfHtiV  to  arxf>by  tvpijrat  4>petCjv  i 

(Kurlpiik*,  Hacdw,  200.) 

*•  llltiil  in  bi»  robiw  vereor.  ne  forte  rearb 

Impia  t<>  ratiotiis  itiirc  ckinmta.  viomquo 

Kndugrcdi  scelerls.”  ( Lucre  tius,  i.  85.) 

Compare  Valckenaer,  Diatiib.  Eurip. 
j»p.  38,  30,  cap.  5. 

About  the  accusations  against  So- 
krats, of  lending  the  youth  to  contract 
doubts  anti  to  slight  the  authority  of 
their  fathers,  see  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  , 
2,  52 ; Plato,  Gorgins,  522  13,  p.  79, 
Menon,  p.  70.  A touching  anecdote, 
illustrating  this  displeasure  of  the 
fathers  against  Sokrntes,  may  bo  found 
in  Xenophon,  Cyropaxl.  iii.  1.*  39,  where  I 
the  father  of  Tigrunes  puts  to  death 
the  tro<pnrr^s  who  had  taught  his  son, 
becauso  that  son  had  contracted  a 
greater  attachment  to  the  aoipiar^s 
than  to  his  own  father. 

Xenophon,  Memor.  i.  2,  9-49.  Apo- 
log.  So.  s.  20 ; compare  the  sikvcIi  of 
Eicon  in  Thucyd.  iii.  37.  Plato,  Poll-  { 
tikus,  p.  299  E. 

Timon  in  the  Silli  liestows  on  So- 
kmtes  and  his  successors,  the  title  of  | 
a.Kpif36Aoyoi.  Diogen.  1.  it  19.  Scxt.  ’ 
Emp.  adv.  Matliem.  vii.  8.  Aristo-  ; 
phan.  Nubes,  130,  where  Strepsiades 
says — 

iruif  oiy  ytpl>y  ui  KairtATjerpuav  kcli  flpaivs  j 

\6ytav  axpi(3<Mty  tr\u'iaAa/iov<  paBipropai  ; 

Compare  320-359  of  the  same  comedy  | 
— <ri>  Afvrordruy  A j/fwv  Uptv — also 
Hnme,  149,  h. 

When  Euripides  (8  mnjviKbs  <pi\6- 
irotpos)  went  down  to  Hades,  lie  is 
described  by  Aristophanes  as  giving  i 
clever  exhibitions  among  the  nude-  | 


factors  there,  with  great  success  and 
applause,  ltanae,  773 — 

*C>t«  Karri \6‘  F.vpimBrfs,  itrtBtud'vm 

roi«  Au/woiuratf  #cai  to i?  ^aAaiTirjTOpoif, 
orrtp  ear'  iv*A6ov  irA^oj'  oi  8*  OKpoeuperoi 
n’ur  di-riAcryiwK  *ai  \vyi<rpLkiy  *ai  orpotpiuv 
vnfpep.dyr)<jay,  Karopioav  (TOffHoraroy. 

These  astute  cavils  and  quibbles  of 
Euripides  are  attributed  by  Aristo- 
phanes, and  the  other  comic  writers, 
to  his  frequent  conversations  with  So- 
krntes.  Panic,  1490-1500.  Dionys. 
Hal.  Are  Rhetorica,  p.  301-355.  Val- 
kenner,  Diatribe  in  Eurijiid.  c.  4. 
Aristophanes  describes  Kok rates  as 
having  stoleu  a garment  from  the 
pahestra  (Nubes,  180) ; and  Eupolis 
also  introduces  him  ns  having  stolen  a 
wine-ladle  (Sobol,  ad  loc.  Eujiolis, 
Frngm.  Incert.  ix.  ed.  Meineke  . The 
fragment  of  Eupolis  xi.  p.  553,  ’A So- 
A ^*5i8a£o»',  & aoeptard) 
seems  to  apply  to  Sok rates.  About 
the  syinjiatiiy  of  the  people  with  the 
attacks  of  the  coinie  writers  on  So- 
kmtes,  see  Lucian,  Piscnt  c.  25. 

The  rhetor  Aristeidea  (Orut.  xlvi. 
'Tirip  Tuy  Terrapuy,  pp.  40C-407-408, 
Dindorf ),  after  remarking  on  the  very 
vague  and  geueral  manner  in  which 
the  title  So^ko-tJ;?  was  applied  among 
the  Greeks  (Herodotus  having  so  de- 
signated both  Solon  and  Pythagoras), 
mentions  thnt  Androtion  not  only  spoke 
of  the  seven  wise  men  as  tovs  cirra 
<ro<pi(Trhs,  but  also  called  Sokmtes 
aoepiarr^jv  tovtov  rbv  mdvv  : that  Lysias 
called  Plato  ao<purr^vt  and  called 
aEscIuucs  (the  Sokratic)  by  the  same 
title ; that  Isokrates  represented  him- 
self, and  rhetors  and  politicians  like 
himself,  as  <piAo<r6<pov!y  while  he.  termed 
the  dialecticians  and  critics  tr ixpiards. 
Nothing  could  be  more  indeterminate 
than  these  names,  aroepiar^s  and  <fuA 6- 
(Totpos.  It  was  Pinto  who  applied  him- 
self chiclly  to  discredit  tlic  name  ao- 
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to  cheat  their  creditors — mischievous  instructors,  whose 
appropriate  audience  are  the  thieves  and  malefactors,  and 
who  ought  to  be  silenced  if  they  display  ability  to  pervert 
others.p  Such  feeling  of  disapprobation  and  antipathy 
against  speculative  philosophy  and  dialectic — against  the 
libertas  philosaphmdi — counts  as  a branch  of  virtue  among 
practical  and  orthodox  citizens,  rich  or  poor,  oligarchical  or 
democratical,  military  or  civil,  ancient  or  modern.  It  is  an 
antipathy  common  to  men  in  other  respects  very  different, 
to  Nikias  as  well  as  Kleon,  to  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes  as 
well  as  to  Anytus  and  Demochares.  It  was  expressed  forcibly 
by  the  lloman  Cato  (the  Censor),  when  ho  censured  Sokrates 
as  a dangerous  and  violent  citizen ; aiming,  in  his  own  way,  to 
subvert  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  country,  and 
poisoning  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens  with  opinions 
hostile  to  the  laws.q  How  much  courage  is  required  in  any 
individual  citizen,  to  proclaim  conscientious  dissent  in  the 
face  of  wide-spread  and  established  convictions,  is  recognised 
by  Plato  himself,  and  that  too  in  the  most  orthodox  and 
intolerant  of  all  his  compositions/  He  (aud  Aristotle  after 


$urH}s  (6  pdAicrra  ixavaards  r<p  8v6~ 
pan) ; but  others  had  tried  to  discrc  dit 
<pt\6(To<pos  and  rb  <piAo<xo<p*7y  in  liko 
manner.  It  deserves  notice  that  in  the 
restrictive  or  censorial  law  (proposed 
by  Sophokles,  and  enacted  by  the 
Athenians  in  u.c.  307,  but  repealed  in 
the  following  year)  against  the  philo- 
sophers and  their  schools,  the  philo- 
sophers generally  are  designated  as 
aotpurrai.  Pollux,  Onomast.  ix.  42. 
(an  81  ko!  v6pos  'ArriKbs  Kard  ruy 
<Pl\ocro<poVVTWV  y pa<f>t'is,  bv  ZotpOKAfjs 
' Ap<piKAcl8ou  'Xowiivs  tbr*vy  4v  $ nva 
Kard  ainuv  irpouxuv,  ix-fyyay*,  pi) 
i(*7vai  pi)t*vl  ruy  a o <p  t ar  u v 8ia- 
rpi&ijv  KaraaKcvaaaaQai. 

* Plato,  Euthyphron,  p.  3 D.  ’A Orj- 
valois  7 dp  o v a<p68pa  p t\u,  &v  nva 
8ft vbv  otuvrai  tlvat,  pi)  pivroi  8i8atr- 
KaAtKbv  r r)s  ainov  aotplas’  by  8’  hv 
k«1  iAAoi/s  oluvrat  xotf 7v  roiovrovs , 
Bvpouvrai,  fir*  oZv  <pd6vu  us  av  Ktytis, 
«fT€  8 1 &AAo  r t. 

Plato,  Mcnon,  pp.  90-92.  The 
antipathy  manifested  here  by  Anytus 
against  the  Sophists,  is  the  same  fecl- 


I ing  which  led  him  to  indict  Sokrates, 
and  which  induced  also  Cato  the 
Censor,  to  hate  the  character  of  So- 
kratos,  and  Creek  letters  generally. 
Plutarch,  Cato  23. 

Cato,  Epistola  ap.  Pliny,  II.  N. 
XXIX.  7.  oAa'y  < ptAvao^ta  irpoaKf- 
KpovKus,  Kal  xdaav  'E A AsfTorijy  povaav 
irtrb  (ptAurtplas  xpoxi)AaKl^uy'  8s  ye 
Kal  HuKpar rj  <pi)ai,  AaAov  Kal  Qlatov 
y fvdpfvov,  4xtx*ipuv  y rp6iru  8i ivarbv 
f)V  rvpavvf7v  rrjs  xarpt8osf  KaraAvovra 
r d (di),  Kal  xpbs  ivavrlas  ro7s  vdpot s 
8d(as  tAKovra  Kal  pfBlaravra  robs 
xo  Air  as. 

r Plato,  Legg.  viii.  p.  835  C.  vvv  81 
avdpu'iruv  roApi)pou  KtvSvvtvft  8ua0at 
nvos,  bs  xa^rjalay  8ia<ptp6vrw:  npuv 
[ ip* 7 rd  boKovvra  &piar'  dvai  x6a*i  ko! 
xoAlrats,  iv  \ pv^ais  8i«p0appivais  rb 
xpixov  Kal  ixuptvov  xdap  rp  xoAirtlq 
rdrruv,  ivdvna  Aiyuv  ra7 s ptylaratatv 
(xiOvplais  Kal  ovk  (xwv  BopBby  av0pJ>- 
icuv  088001,  Adyip  iviptvos  pdvtp  pdvos. 

Here  the  dissenter  who  proclaims  his 
sincere  convictions  is  spoken  of  with 
ropect : compare  the  contrary  feeling 
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him),  far  from  recognising  the  infallibility  of  established 
King  Nomos,  were  bold  enough’  to  try  and  condemn  him, 
and  to  imagine  (each  of  them)  a new  No^oy  of  his  own, 
representing  the  political  Art  or  Theory  of  Politics — a notion 
which  would  not  have  been  understood  by  Themistokles  or 
Aristeides. 

The  dislike  so  constantly  felt  by  communities  having 
Aversion  to-  established  opinions,  towards  free  speculation  and 
k rates  ap-  dialectic,  was  aggravated  in  its  application  to 

his  extreme  Sokrates,  because  his  dialectic  was  not  only  novel, 

qp*Kh.‘7Hb  but  also  public,  obtrusive,  and  indiscriminate.* 
tan  f«i« ' f The  name  of  Sokrates,  after  his  death,  was  cm- 
kr»)»iedKc  a ployed  not  merely  by  Plato,  but  by  all  the  Sokratic 

universal  ; 1 * . * ' . , ’ 

must  be  uii-  companions,  to  cover  their  own  ethical  speculations : 

ders  t<><  h|  as  a * t 1 

•ppracuun*  moreover,  all  of  them  either  composed  works  or  gave 
i’imu/’Ou-  lectures.  But  in  either  case,  readers  or  hearers 
sou-cu.  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  were  chiefly 
persons  prompted  by  some  special  taste  or  interest : while 
Sokrates  passed  his  day  in  the  most  public  place,  eager  to 


Leges,  ix.  881  A,  and  in  the  tenth  book 
generally.  In  the  striking  passage  of 
the  Republic,  referred  to  in  n previous  i 
note  (vi.  4112),  Plato  declares  the  lessons 
taught  by  tin*  multitude— the  contagion  | 
of  established  custom  and  tradition, 
communicated  by  the  crowd  of  earnest 
assembled  believers— to  bo  of  over- 
whelming and  almost  omnipotent  force. 
The  individual  philosopher  (he  says), 
who  examines  for  himself  and  tries  to 
stand  against  it,  can  hardly  maintain 
himself  without  special  divine  aid. 

• In  the  dialogue  called  Politikus, 
Plato  announces  formally  and  expli- 
citly (whnt  the  historical  Sokrates  bod 
asserted  before  him,  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  9, 
10)  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the 
BcurtAcvr  Tex*,‘*^y  (representing  poli- 
tical science,  art,  or  theory)  to.  rule 
mankind— the  illusory  nature  of  all 
other  titles  to  rule — and  the  mis- 
chievous working  of  all  existing 
governments.  The  samo  view  is  de- 
veloped in  the  Republic  and  the  Leges. 
Compare  also  Anstotel.  Ethic.  Nikom. 
X.  p.  1180,  b.  27  ad  tin. 

In  a remarkable  pansage  of  the  Leges 
(i.  C37  D,  638  C , Plato  observes,  in 


touching  upon  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween different  local  institutions  at 
Sparta,  Krete,  Kcos,  Tarcntnm,  See. : — 
**  If  natives  of  different  cities  argue 
with  each  other  about  their  respective 
institutions,  each  of  them  has  a good 
and  sufficient  reason.  This  is  the 
custom  with  us ; with  you  perhap$  it 
is  different.  Rut  we,  who  are  now 
conversing,  do  not  apply  our  criticisms 
to  the  private  citizen  ; we  criticise  the 
lawgiver  himself,  and  try  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  laws  arc  good  or 
had.”  rjpiv  St  ter nv  oi>  wepl  rwr 
ayBpcciruy  r wv  &\\u >y  6 \6yos,  a\X'a 
frtpi  tu>v  vounQtTwv  attrwy  Kaurias  rt 
| /cal  hpsTrjs.  King  Nomos  was  not  at 
all  pleased  to  be  thus  put  upon  his  trial. 

* Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  ii.  3.  **  Est 

enim  philosophin  paucis  contenta  ju- 
dicibus,  multi tudinem  consulto  ipsa 
fugiens,  eique  ipsi  et  suspeeta  et  in- 
visu,”  Ac. 

The  extreme  publicity,  and  indis- 
, criminate,  aggressive  conversation  of 
Sokrates,  is  strongly  insisted  on  by 
I Tliemistius  (Omt.  xxvi.  p.  384,  'Ti rip 
tov  Xi-yuv)  as  aggravating  the  displea- 
Bure  of  the  public  against  him. 
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interrogate  every  one,  and  sometimes  forcing  his  interro- 
gations even  upon  reluctant  hearers."  That  he  could  have 
been  allowed  to  persist  in  this  course  of  life  for  thirty  years, 
when  we  read  his  own  account  (in  the  Platonic  Apology)  of 
the  antipathy  which  he  provoked — and  when  we  recollect 
that  the  Thirty,  during  their  short  dominion,  put  him  under 
an  interdict — is  a remarkable  proof  of  the  comparative 
tolerunce  of  Athenian  practice. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  from  the  conversation  of 
Sokrates  that  the  Platonic  Dialogues  of  Search  take  their 
rise,  and  we  must  read  them  under  those  same  funda- 
mental postulates  which  Sokrates  enuntiates  to  the  Dikasts. 

“ False  persuasion  of  knowledge  is  almost  universal : the 
Elenchus,  which  eradicates  this,  is  salutary  and  indispen- 
sable : the  dialectic  search  for  truth  between  two  active,  . 
self-working  minds,  both  of  them  ignorant,  yet  both 
feeling  their  own  ignorance,  is  instructive,  as  well  as 
fascinating,  though  it  should  end  without  finding  any  truth 
at  all,  and  without  any  other  result  than  that  of  discover- 
ing some  proposed  hypotheses  to  be  untrue.”  The  modern 
reader  must  bo  invited  to  keep  these  postulates  in  mind,  if 
ho  would  fairly  appreciate  the  Platonic  Dialogues  of  Search. 
He  must  learn  to  esteem  the  mental  exercise  of  free 
debate  as  valuable  in  itself,*  even  though  the  goal  recedes 
before  him  iu  proportion  to  the  steps  which  he  makes  in 
advance.  He  perceives  a lively  antithesis  of  opinions, 
several  distinct  and  dissentient  points  of  view  opened, 
various  tentatives  of  advance  made  and  broken  off.  He  has 
the  first  half  of  the  process  of  truth-seeking,  without  the 
last ; and  even  without  full  certainty  that  the  last  half  can 
be  worked  out,  or  that  the  problem  as  propounded  is  one 
which  admits  of  an  affirmative  solution.7  But  Plato  pre- 


* Xenophon,  Memor.  iT.  2,  3-5-40. 

* Aristotel.  Topicn.  i.  p.  101,  a 29, 
with  the  Soholion  of  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisiaa,  who  remarks  that  the 
habit  of  colloquial  debate  had  been 
very  frequent  in  the  davg  of  Aristotle, 
and  afterwards ; but  had  comparatively 
ceased  in  his  own  time,  having  been 
exchanged  for  written  treatises.  P.  254, 


b.  Schol,  Brandis ; also  Plato,  Par- 
menid.  pp.  135,  1341,  and  the  Com- 
mentary of  l’roklus  thereupon,  p,  776 
seqq.,  and  p.  917,  ed.  Stnllhsiuin. 

r A passage  in  one  of  the  speeches 
composed  by  Lysias,  addressed  by  a 
plaintiff  in  court  to  the  Dikasts,  shows 
how  debate  and  free  antithesis  of 
opposite  opinions,  were  accounted  as 
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sumes  that  the  search  will  be  renewed,  either  by  the  same 
interlocutors  or  by  others.  He  reckons  upon  responsive 
energy  in  the  youthful  subject : he  addresses  himself  to  men 
of  earnest  purpose  and  stirring  intellect,  who  will  be  spurred 
on  by  the  dialectic  exercise  itself  to  farther  pursuit — men 
who,  having  listened  to  the  working  out  of  different  points  of 
view,  will  meditate  on  these  points  for  themselves,  and 
apply  a judicial  estimate  conformable  to  the  measure  of  their 
own  minds.  Those  respondents,  who,  after  having  been 
puzzled  and  put  to  shamo  by  one  cross-examination,  became 
disgusted  and  never  presented  themselves  again — were 
despised  by  Sokrates  as  lazy  and  stupid.'  For  him,  as  well 


essential  to  tho  process  rou  <piAo<ro<t>fiv  j 
— koI  4y&  pikv  <piAo<ro<pouvras  ou- 
• roi/s  wtp\  rod  ‘Kpdyfiaros'  &.vn\4yuv  rbv 
Iv&vriov  \6ryov  ol  8’  &pa  ouk  avrt\€yov, 
ivrtirpaTTov.  (Lysias,  Or.  viii. 

K 0*0X07101*',  s.  12,  jp.  273  ; compare 
Plat.  Apolog.  p.  28  E.) 

Bacon  describes  bis  own  intellectual  ! 
cast  of  mind,  in  terms  which  illustrate 
the  Platonic  &t<L\oyoi  (irntriKol, — tho  j 
character  of  the  searcher,  doubter,  and 
tester,  as  contrasted  with  tliat  of  the 
confident  affirmer  and  expositor 
“Me  ipsum  autem  ad  veritatis  con- 
templationes  qnam  ad  alia  magis  fabre- 
factum  deprehendi,  ut  qui  montem  et 
ad  rerum  similitudinem  (quod  maxi- 
mum est)  agnosccndum  satis  mobilem,  1 
et  ad  differentiarum  subtilitates  obser- 
vandaa  satis  fixam  et  intentam  habe- 
rem — qui  et  quxrendi  desiderium,  et 
dubitandi  patientiam , et  meditandi  i 
vatxiplaiem , et  auarendi  cunctationem,  \ 
et  resipisccndi  facUitatem , et  dispo- 
uendi  sollicitudincm  tencrem — quique 
ncc  novitatem  afTectarem,  nec  antiqui- 
tutem  admirarer,  et  omnem  imposturam  ; 
o< lissom.  Quaro  nnturam  iueom  cum 
veritate  quandam  familiaritatcm  et  cog- 
nationem  habere  judicavi.”  (Impetus 
Philosophici,  De  Interpretationo  Na- 
tural Proaanium.) 

XuitpariKus  *ls  licdrcpov  is  the  phrase 
of  Cicero,  ad  Atticum.,  ii.  3. 

1 Xenop.  Mem.  iv.  2,  40. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Essay 
on  Liberty,  lias  the  following  remarks 
illustrating  Plato’s  Dialogues  of  Search. 

I should  have  been  glad  if  I could 
have  transcribed  here  many  othor 


pages  of  that  admirable  Essay  : which 
stunds  almost  alone  as  an  unreserved 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  search- 
ing individual  intelligence,  against 
tho  compression  and  repression  of 
King  Nomos  (pp.  79-80-81) : — 

“ Tho  loss  of  so  important  an  aid  to 
tho  intelligent  and  living  apprehen- 
sion of  a truth,  oa  is  afforded  by  tho 
necessity  of  explaining  it  to  or  defending 
it  against  opponents,  though  not  suffi- 
cicnt  to  outweigh,  is  no  trifling  draw- 
back from,  the  nenefits  of  its  universal 
recognition.  Where  this  advantage 
cannot  bo  had,  I confess  I should  like 
to  see  the  teachers  of  mankind  en- 
deavouring to  provide  a substitute  for 
it : some  contrivance  for  making  the 
difficulties  of  tho  question  as  present 
to  tho  learner’s  consciousness,  as  if 
they  were  pressed  upon  him  by  a dis- 
sentient champion  eager  for  his  con- 
version. 

M But  instead  of  seeking  contrivances 
for  this  purpose,  they  Iirvo  lost  those 
they  formerly  had.  The  Sokratic 
dialectics,  so  magnificently  exemplified 
in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  were  a con- 
trivance of  this  description.  They 
were  essentially  a discussion  of  tho 
great  questions  of  life  and  philosophy, 
directed  with  consummate  skill  to  the 
urpose  of  convincing  any  one,  who 
ad  merely  adopted  the  common- 
places of  received  opinion,  that  he  did 
not  understand  the  subject — that  he  as 
yet  attached  no  definite  meaning  to 
the  doctrines  he  professed : in  onler, 
tliat  becoming  aware  of  his  ignorance, 
he  might  be  put  in  the  way  to  attain  a 
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us  for  l’lato,  the  search  after  truth  counted  as  the  main  busi- 
ness of  life. 

Another  matter  must  here  bo  noticed,  in  regard 
Dialogues  of  (Search.  We  must  understand  how 
Plato  conceived  the  goal  towards  which  they  tend  : 
that  is,  the  state  of  mind  which  he  calls  knowledge 
or  cognition.  Knowledge  (in  his  view)  is  not  attained 
until  the  mind  is  brought  into  clear  view  of  the 
Universal  Forms  or  Ideas,  and  intimate  commu- 
nion with  them : but  the  test  (as  1 have  already 
observed)  for  determining  whether  a man  has  yet 
attained  this  end  or  not,  is  to  ascertain  whether  he  can  give 
to  others  a full  account  of  all  that  he  professes  to  know,  and 
can  extract  from  them  a full  account  of  all  that  they  profess 
to  know : whether  he  can  perform,  in  a manner  exhaustive 
as  well  as  unerring,  the  double  and  correlative  function  of 
asking  and  answering : in  other  words,  whether  he  can  admi- 
nister the  Sokratic  cross-examination  effectively  to  others, 
and  reply  to  it  without  faltering  or  contradiction  when 
administered  to  himself.*  Such  being  the  way  in  which 


to  these 

Result  railed 

knniriedgt, 

which  Plato 
n*[tirc*  to. 
Power  of  po- 
ll i g through  a 
Sokratic 
cross-exatni- 
nntiou : Dot 
attainable 
except 
through  the 
Platonic  pro* 
cent*  and 
method. 


stable  belief,  resting  on  a clear  appre- 
hension both  of  the  meaning  of  doc- 
trine's and  of  their  evidence.  The 
school-disputations  of  the  fniddle  ages 
had  a similar  object.  They  were  in- 
tended to  make  sure  that  the  punil 
understood  hi9  own  opinion,  ana  (by 
necessary  correlation)  the  opiuion 
op|x>scd  to  it — and  could  enforce  tho 
grounds  of  tho  one  and  confute  those 
of  the  other.  These  last-mentioned 
contests  had  indeed  the  incurable 
defect,  that  the  premisses  appealed  to 
were  taken  from  authority,  not  from 
reason  ; and  as  a discipline  to  the 
mind  they  were  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  the  powerful  dialectics 
which  formed  the  intellects  of  tho 
‘ Socratici  viri/  But  tho  modern  mind 
owes  far  more  to  both  than  it  is  gener- 
ally willing  to  admit ; and  the  present 
modes  of  instruction  contain  nothing 
which  in  the  smallest  degree  supplies 
tho  place  either  of  the  one  or  of  tho 
other.  ...  It  is  the  fasltion  of  the 
present  time  to  disparage  negative 
logic— that  which  points  out  weak- 


nesses in  theory  or  errors  in  practico, 
j without  establishing  positive  truths. 

1 Such  negative  criticism  would  indeed 
be  poor  enough  as  an  ultimate  result, 

1 but  as  a moans  to  attaining  any  positive 
knowledge  or  conviction  worthy  tho 
, name,  it  cannot  be  valued  too  highly ; 
and  until  jxcplo  are  again  systematic- 
ally trained  to  it,  there  will  be  few 
great  thinkers,  and  a low  general 
average  of  intellect,  in  any  but  tho 
mathematical  and  physical  departments 
of  8|>eculation.  On  any  other  subject 
no  one’s  opinion-?  deserve  the  name 
of  kuowlcdge,  except  so  far  us  ho 
has  either  lind  forced  upon  him  by 
others,  or  gone  through  of  himself, 
tho  same  mental  process  which  would 
have  been  required  of  him  in  carry- 
ing on  an  active  controversy  with 
opjxments.” 

• See  Plato,  Republic,  vii.  518,  B,  C, 
about  iraiScta.  as  developing  rijy  4t/ov - 
| tray  4 Katrrov  dvyauiy  iv  rfj  ijtvxji  : and 
534,  about  4ir nrrrmv,  with  its  test,  rb 
Oovyai  Ka't  bt^atrdai  \6yoy.  Com  pare  also 
Republic,  v.  477,  478,  with  Theaetct. 
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Plato  conceives  knowledge,  we  may  easily  see  that  it  cannot 
he  produced,  or  even  approached,  by  direct,  demonstrative, 
didactic,  communication : by  simply  announcing  to  the 
hearer,  and  lodging  in  his  memory,  a theorem  to  be  proved, 
together  with  the  steps  whereby  it  is  proved.  He  must  be 
made  familiar  with  each  subject  on  many  sides,  and  under 
several  different  aspects  and  analogies:  he  must  have  had 
before  him  objections  with  their  refutation,  and  the  fallacious 
arguments  which  appear  to  prove  the  theorem,  but  do  not 
really  prove  it : b he  must  be  introduced  to  the  principal 
counter-theorems,  with  the  means  whereby  an  opponent  will 
enforce  them : he  must  be  practised^in  the  use  of  equivocal 
terms  and  sophistry,  either  to  be  detected  when  the  opponent 
is  cross-examining  him,  or  to  be  employed  when  he  is  cross- 
examining  an  opponent.  All  these  accomplishments  must  be 
acquired,  together  with  full  promptitude  uud  flexibility, 
before  he  will  bo  competent  to  perform  those  two  difficult 
functions,  which  Plato  considers  to  be  the  test  of  knowledge. 
You  may  say  that  such  a result  is  indefinitely  distant  and 
hopeless : Plato  considers  it  attainable,  though  he  admits  the 
arduous  efforts  which  it  will  cost.  But  the  point  which  I 
wish  to  show  is,  that  if  attainable  at  all,  it  can  only  be 
attained  through  a long  and  varied  course  of  such  dialectic 
discussion  as  that  which  we  read  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues  of 
Search.  The  state  and  aptitude  of  mind  called  knowledge, 
can  only  be  generated  as  a last  result  of  this  continued  prac- 


175.  C,  D ; riimdon,  76,  B ; Phffidms,  ' 
276 ; and  Sympos.  202  A.  t6  opda  5 o- 
Kal  &v*v  rov  ^x(iy  Sovyeu, 

ovk  ola 0*  Bn  ofrre  4wi<rrcur$cu  ftrriv  ; 
&\oyov  y&p  -wpayfia  twj  by  ftrj  4m- 
erfon ; 

b On  this  point  the  scholastic 
manner  of  handling  in  the  Middle 
Ages  furnishes  a good  illustration  for 
the  Platonic  dialectic.  I borrow  a 
passage  from  the  treatise  of  M. 
Haureau. 

“Saint  Thomas  pouvait  s’en  tenir 
lit : nous  le  comprenons,  nous  avous  tout 
son  systems  sur  1'origino  dca  idees,  et 
nous  pouvons  croiro  qu’il  n’a  plus  rien 
u nous  apprendre  k ce  sujci  Mnis  en 


! scholnstique,  il  no  suffit  pas  de  d6- 
inontrer,  par  deux  ou  trois  argumens, 
reputes  invincible#,  co  que  Ton  suppose 
etre  la  verite.  II  faut,  en  outre,  r6- 
pondre  aux  objections  premiere, 
seconde,  troisieme,  Ac.,  Ac,  tie  divers 
interlocuteurs,  sou vent  imaginaires : 
il  faut  etablir  la  parfaite  concordance 
de  la  conclusion  enonede,  ct  des  con- 
clusions precedcntes  ou  subsequent©# : 
il  faut  r^produire,  k 1' occasion  de 
tout  problem©  controversy,  l ensemblo 
de  la  doctrine  pour  laquelle  on  s’est 
declare.” 

B.  Haureau,  De  la  Philosophic 
Bcholastique,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
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tice  (to  borrow  an  expression  of  Longinus).'  The  Platonic 
method  is  thus  in  perfect  harmony  and  co-ordination  with 
the  Platonic  result,  as  described  and  pursued. 

Moreover,  not  merely  method  and  result  are  in  harmony, 
but  also  the  topics  discussed.  These  topics  were  rutonic  pro- 

1 , 1 > oesH  adapted 

ethical,  social,  and  political  : matters  especially 
human d (to  use  the  phrase  of  Sokrates  himself)  «»i  society, 
familiar  to  every  man,  — handled,  unphilosophically,  by 
speakers  in  the  assembly,  pleaders  in  the  dikastery,  dra- 
matists in  the  theatre.  Now  it  is  exactly  upon  such  topics 
that  debate  can  bo  mado  most  interesting,  varied,  and  abun- 
dant. The  facts,  multifarious  in  themselves,  connected  with 
man  and  society,  depend  upon  a variety  of  causes,  co-operat- 
ing and  conflicting.  Account  must  be  taken  of  many  different 
points  of  view,  each  of  which  has  a certain  rango  of  appli- 
cation, and  each  of  which  serves  to  limit  or  modify  the 
others:  the  generalities,  even  when  true,  are  true  only  on 
the  balance,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances;  they  are 
liable  to.  exception,  if  those  circumstances  undergo  important 
change.  There  are  always  objections,  real  as  well  as  ap- 
parent, which  require  to  be  rebutted  or  elucidated.  To  such 
changeful  and  complicated  states  of  fact,  the  Platonic  dia- 
lectic was  adapted : furnishing  abundant  premisses  and  com- 
parisons, bringing  into  notice  many  distinct  points  of  view, 
each  of  which  must  be  looked  at  and  appreciated,  before 
any  tenable  principle  can  be  arrived  at.  Not  only  Platonic 
method  and  result,  but  also  Platonic  topics,  are  thus  well  suited 
to  each  other.  The  general  terms  of  ethics  were  familiar  but 
undefined:  the  tentative  definitions  suggested,  followed  up 
by  objections  available  against  each,  included  a large  and  in- 
structive survey  of  ethical  phenomena  in  all  their  bearings. 

The  negative  procedure  is  so  conspicuous,  and  even  so 
preponderant,  in  the  Platonic  dialogues,  that  no  puto.ioe.not 
historian  of  philosophy  can  omit  to  notice  it.  But  !io™'fnr"X 
many  of  them  (like  Xenophon  in  describing  So-  which  he  ha. 

« Longinus,  Do  Sublim.  8.  G.  koItoi  a succeeding  chapter  about  the  Hip- 
rh  -Kpayfta  h6ff\riirToy’  t)  ykp  ruv  \6ywv  1 pins  Minor. 

Kpiais  »oAAijr  (trr i xclpat  rtKtvrtuoif  6 Xciiop.  Mem.  i.  1,  12-15. 
imytrtnipa.  ComjMire  wlmt  is  said  in 
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mined.  The  krates)  assign  to  it  only  a suliordinate  place  and  a 
nnd negative  qualified  application:  while  some  (and  Schleier- 

vein*  are  In  4 1 1 ' 

him  com-  macher  especially)  represent  all  the  doubts  and 
tinct.  hu  difficulties  in  the  negative  dialogues  as  exercises  to 

dognutt  are  0 ° 

enunciation*  call  forth  the  intellectual  efforts  of  the  reader,  pre- 

a prion  of  _ 

lmrnt°ry  full  and  satisfactory  solutions  which 
tnent  Plato  has  given  in  the  dogmatic  dialogues  at  the 
end.  The  first  half  of  this  hypothesis  I accept : the  last  half 
I believe  to  be  unfounded.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  were 
certainly  exercises  to  the  mind  of  Plato  himself,  and  were 
intended  as  exercises  to  his  readers:  but  ho  has  nowhere 
provided  a key  to  the  solution  of  them.  Where  ho  propounds 
positive  dogmas,  he  does  not  bring  them  face  to  face  with 
objections,  nor  verify  their  authority  by  showing  that  they 
afford  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  exhibited  in  his 
negative  procedure.  The  two  currents  of  his  speculation,  the 
affirmative  and  the  negative,  are  distinct  and  independent 
of  each  other.  Where  the  affirmative  is  especially  pre- 
sent (as  in  Tinueus),  the  negative  altogether  disappears. 
Timoens  is  made  to  proclaim  the  most  sweeping  theories, 
not  one  of  which  the  real  Sokrates  would  have  suffered  to 
pass  without  abundant  cross-examination : but  the  Platonic 
Sokrates  hears  them  with  respectful  silence,  and  commends 
afterwards.  The  declaration  so  often  made  by  Sokrates  that 
he  is  a searcher,  not  a teacher — that  he  feels  doubts  keenly 
himself,  and  can  impress  them  upon  others,  but  cannot  dis- 
cover any  good  solution  of  them — this  declaration,  which  is 
usually  considered  mere  irony,  is  literally  time.'  The  Platonic 
theory  of  Objective  Ideas  separate  and  absolute,  which  the 
commentators  often  announce  as  if  it  cleared  up  all  diffi- 
culties— not  only  clears  up  none,  but  introduces  fresh  ones 
belonging  to  itself.  When  Plato  comes  forward  to  affirm, 
his  dogmas  are  altogether  h priori:  they  enunciate  precon- 
ceptions or  hypotheses,  which  derive  their  hold  upon  his 
belief,  not  from  any  aptitude  for  solving  the  objections  which 
he  has  raised,  but  from  deep  and  solemn  sentiment  of  some 

c See  the  ronverwition  between  Menipptis  and  Sokmtes.  (Lueinn,  Dining. 
Mnrtuor.  xx.) 
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kind  or  other — religious,  ethical,  aesthetical,  poetical,  &c., 
the  worship  of  numerical  symmetry  or  exactness,  &c.  The 
dogmas  are  enuntiations  of  some  grand  sentiment  of  the 
divine,  good,  just,  beautiful,  symmetrical,  &c., f which  Plato 
follows  out  into  corollaries.  But  this  is  a process  of  itself ; 
and  while  he  is  performing  it,  the  doubts  previously  raised 
are  not  called  up  to  be  solved,  but  are  forgotten  or  kept  out 
of  sight.  It  is  therefore  a mistake  to  suppose*  that  Plato 


f Dionysius  of  Haliknrnussus  re- 
marks that  tho  topics  upon  which 
Pinto  renounces  tho  character  of  a 
searcher,  and  passes  into  that  of  a 
vehement  affirmative  dogmatist,  are 
those  which  arc  above  human  investiga- 
tion and  evidence — the  transcendental : 
wed  y dip  Akuvos  (Plato)  ri  66yp.ara  ovw 
afrrbf  axo<t>atv(T<u,  fir  a irtpl  airraty  Sta- 
yatyiCirai'  &A\*  iy  fitatp  r^v 
TroiQVfityos  Tpbs  roe?  SiaKtyopityovs, 
€ vpiffKQov  fiaWov  rb  5 toy  boy pa,  1)  <pi- 
Xovukwv  inrip  avrov  <paly*raim  trX^y 
Stra  Trfp}  ray  Kptirrdya/y,  f)  Ka&  ypas, 
Aeytrat.  (Dion.  Hul.  Ars  Khetoric. 
c.  10,  p.  370,  Keisk.  j 

M.  Arago,  in  tho  following  passage, 
|K»int*  to  a style  of  theorising  in  the 
physical  sciences,  very  analogous  to 
that  of  Plato,  generally : — 

Arago,  Biographies,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
Vie  de  Fresnel.  “ De  oes  deux  expli- 
cations des  phenomiines  de  la  lumiere, 
Pune  s’appelle  la  theorie  de  remission; 
l'autre  tut  connu  sous  le  nom  de  sy»- 
teme  des  ondcs.  On  tmuvo  deja  des 
traces  de  la  premiere  dans  les  tferits 
d’Emp&locles.  Chez  les  mod  ernes,  je 
pourrais  citer  parmi  ses  partisans  Ka- 
pler, Newton,  Laplace.  Le  systeine 
des  ondcs  ne  compte  pas  des  partisans 
moins  illustres — Aristoto,  Descartes, 
Huygens,  Hooke,  Euler,  Tavaient 
adopte. 

“ Au  reste,  ti  l’on  s'etounait  do  voir 
d'aussi  grands  genies  ainsi  divisrfs,  je 
dirnis  quo  de  leurs  temps  la  question 
en  litigo  ne  pouvnit  fctro  resolue;  quo 
les  exjie'riences  necesnires  manquaient ; 
qu’alors  les  diflcrens  syst^mes  sur  la 
lumii*ro  e'taient,  non  des  deduction* 
loyiques  den  fait*,  mnis,  si  je  puis  uj’ex- 
p rimer  ainsi,  de  simrAes  r/ritrg  de  sen- 
timent ; quenfin,  le  non  de  l'infaillibi- 
litc  n’est  pas  accorde  memo  aux  plus 
hahiles,  des  qu'en  sortant  du  domaiue 
des  olxservntions,  et  se  jetant  dans  celui 


des  conjectures,  ils  abandon  nent  la 
morche  severe  et  assureo  dont  les 
sciences  se  prevalent  de  nos  jours  avec. 
raison,  et  qui  leur  a fait  faire  do  si 
inoonteutables  progrfes/’ 

* Several  of  tho  Platonic,  critics 
speak  as  if  they  thought  that  Plato 
would  never  suggest  any  difficulty 
which  he  had  not,  beforehand  and 
ready-made,  the  means  of  solving ; and 
Munk  treats  tho  idea  which  I have 
stated  in  the  text  ns  ridiculous.  “ Plato 
(he  observes,  must  have  held  pre- 
posterous doctrines  on  tho  subject  of 
jwedagogy.  He  undertakes  to  instruct 
others  by  his  writings,  before  he  lias 
yet  cleared  up  his  own  ideas  on  tho 
question;  he  proposes,  in  propaedeutic 
writings,  enigmas  for  his  scholars  to 
solve,  while  he  hns  not  yet  solved 
them  himself;  and  all  this  for  tho 
praiseworthy  'ironically  mid)  purpose 
of  correcting  in  their  minds  the  false 
persuasion  of  knowledge.”  ( Die  natiir- 
liche  Ordnung  der  Platon.  Schrift.  p. 
515.) 

That  which  Munk  here  derides,  nj>- 
pcArs  stak'd,  again  and  again,  by  tho 
Platonic  Snkmtos,  ns  his  real  purpose*. 
Munk  is  nt  liberty  to  tnat  it  as  ridi- 
culous ; but  the  ridicule  falls  upon 
Plato  himself.  The  Platonic  Sokrates 
disclaims  tlio  jwedagogic  function,  de- 
scribing himself  as  nothing  more  than 
a fellow  searcher  with  the  rest. 

So  too  Munk  declares  'p.  79-90,  and 
Zeller  also,  Philos,  der  Grioch.  vol.  ii. 
472,  ed.  2nd)  that  Plato  could  not 
ve  composed  the  Parmenides,  in- 
cluding, ns  it  docs,  such  an  assemblage 
of  difficulties  and  objections  against 
tho  theory  of  Ideas,  until  he  poosossed 
the  means  of  solving  nil  of  them  him- 
self. This  is  a hold  assertion,  alto- 
gether conjectural ; for  there  is  no 
solution  of  them  given  in  any  of 
Plato’s  writings,  and  the  solutions  to 
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ties  knots  in  one  dialogue  only  with  a view  to  untie  them  in 
another ; and  that  the  doubts  which  he  propounds  are  already 
fully  solved  in  his  own  mind,  only  that  ho  defers  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  solution  until  the  embarrassed  hearer  has 
struggled  to  find  it  for  himself. 

Some  critics,  assuming  confidently  that  Plato  must  have 

Hypothesis produced  a full  breadth  of  positive  philosophy  to 

MtaSluhto1  countervail  his  own  negative  fertility,  yet  not  find- 
?uiu«for  >ng  enough  of  it  in  the  written  dialogues — look  for 
uwTbp  com-  'f  elsewhere.  Tennemanu  tlunks,  and  his  opinion  is 
'solution  partly  shared  by  Boeckh  and  K.  F.  Hermann,  that 
* the  direct,  affirmative,  and  highest  principles  of 
riato’s  philosophy  were  enunciated  only  in  his 
untenable.  ]e,.tures : that  the  core,  the  central  points,  the  great 
principles  of  his  system  (der  Kern)  were  revealed  thus  orally 
to  a few  select  students  in  plain  and  broad  terms,  while  the 
dialogues  were  intentionally  written  so  as  to  convey  only 
indirect  hints,  illustratioiis,  applications  of  these  great  prin- 
ciples, together  with  refutation  of  various  errors  opposed  to 
them  : that  Plato  did  not  think  it  safe  or  prudent  to  make 
any  full,  direct,  or  systematic  revelation  to  the  general  public.11 


which  Muni  alludes  as  given  by 
Zeller  and  Steinhart  (even  assuming 
them  to  be  satisfactory,  which  I do 
not  admit)  travel  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  Plato. 

Ueberweg  maintains  the  same  opinion 
(Ueber  die  Aechtheit  dcr  Platon.  Sehrif- 
ten.  p.  10.‘M04) ; that  Sokrates,  in  the 
Platonic  Dialogues,  though  he  appears 
as  a Searcher,  must  nevertheless  be 
looked  upon  as  a matured  thinker, 
who  has  already  gone  through  the  in- 
vestigation for  himself,  and  solved  all 
the  difficulties,  but  who  goes  back 
upon  the  work  of  search  over  again, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  interlocutors. 
“ The  special  talent  and  dexterity  (Vir- 
tuosi tat  i which  Sokrates  displays  in 
conducting  the  dialogue,  can  only  bo 
explained  by  supposing  that  he  has 
already  acquired  for  himself  a firm  and 
certain  conviction  on  the  question  dis- 
cussed.” 

This  opinion  of  Ueberweg  appears 
to  ine  quite  untenable,  as  well  as  in- 
consistent with  a previous  opinion 


which  he  had  given  elsewhere  (Pla- 
tonische  Welt-eeele,  p.  69*70). — That 
the  Platonic  Ideenlehre  was  altogether 
insufficient  for  explanation.  The  im- 
pression which  the  Dialogues  of 
Search  make  upon  me  is  directly  the 
reverse.  My  difficulty  is,  to  under- 
stand how  the  constructor  of  all  these 
puzzles,  if  he  has  the  answer  ready 
drawn  up  in  his  pocket,  can  avoid 
letting  it  slip  out.  At  any  rate,  I 
stand  upon  the  literal  declarations, 
often  repeated,  of  Bokratcs ; while 
Munk  and  Ueberweg  contradict  them. 

For  the  doubt  and  hesitation  which 
Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sokrates 
(even  in  the  Republic,  ono  of  his 
most  expository  compositions)  see  a re- 
markable passage,  Rep.  v.  p.  450  E. 
aTTiarovtrra  ical  farovyra  £ua  rout 
A oyous  irotticrOai,  t 81)  iyb  8pa>.  &©. 

h Tenneraann,  Gesch.  der  rhilos.  ii. 
pp.  205-220.  H'-rmann,  Ueber  Plato's 
Schrifcteller  Motive,  pp.  290-294. 

Hermann  considers  this  reserve  and 
double  doctrine  to  he  unworthy  of 
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I have  already  said  that  I think  this  opinion  untenable. 
Among  the  few  points  which  we  know  respecting  the  oral 
lectures,  one  is,  that  they  were  delivered  not  to  a select  and 
prepared  few,  but  to  a numerous  and  unprepared  audience : 
while  among  the  written  dialogues,  there  are  some  which,  far 
from  being  popular  or  adapted  to  an  ordinary  understanding, 
are  highly  perplexing  and  abstruse.  The  Tima; us  does  not 
confine  itself  to  indirect  hints,  but  delivers  positive  dogmas 
about  the  super-sensible  world : though  they  are  of  a mystical 
cast,  as  we  know  that  the  oral  lectures  De  Bono  were  also. 

Towards  filling  up  this  gap,  then,  the  oral  lectures  cannot  be 
shown  to  lend  any  assistance.  The  cardinal  point  of  cwciertstic 
difference  between  them  and  the  dialogues  was,  that 
they  were  delivered  by  Plato  himself,  in  his  own  wredeurmd 
name ; whereas  he  never  published  any  written  com-  °w>  n*m«. 

...  . . . * _ * In  what 

Tosition  in  ins  own  name.  But  we  do  not  know  oth«  n*i*ct* 

*■  , . _ tliey  departed 

enough  to  say,  in  what  particular  way  this  difference  ^ 

would  manifest  itself.  Besides  the  oral  lectures,  de-  0101,01  “?• 
livered  to  a numerous  auditory,  it  is  very  probable  that  Plato 
held  special  communications  upon  philosophy  with  a few  ad- 
vanced pupils.  Here  however  we  are  completely  in  the  dark. 
Yet  I see  nothing,  either  in  these  supposed  private  communi- 
cations or  in  the  oral  lectures,  to  controvert  what  was  said 
in  the  last  page — that  Plato’s  affirmative  philosophy  is  not 
fitted  on  to  his  negative  philosophy,  but  grows  out  of  other 
mental  impulses,  distinct  and  apart.  Plato  (as  Aristotle  tells 
us1)  felt  it  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the  march  of  philo- 
sophy was  an  ascending  one  toward  the  principia  (ap^cis),  or 
a descending  one  down  from  the  principia.  A good  philo- 
sophy ought  to  suffice  for  both,  conjointly  and  alternately : 
in  Plato’s  philosophy,  there  is  no  road  explicable  either  up- 
wards or  downwards,  between  the  two : no  justifiable  mode 

Plato,  and  nseribes  it  to  Protagoras  ! Auffaesung  erhoben  wurden,  ohne  jc- 
and  other  Sophists,  on  the  authority  doch  ttber  den  namlichen  Gegenstand. 
of  a passage  in  tho  Theoetetus  (152  C),  1 Boweit  die  Rede  auf  denaeltien  kom- 
wliicn  does  not  at  all  sustain  his  alle-  i men  mnsste,  etwas  wesentlich  Ver- 
gation.  achiedenes  zn  lehren  ” (p.  293). 

Hermann  considers  “ die  akmama-  I 1 Aristot  Eth.  Nikom.  i.  4.  *5  yip 
tisehen  Lehren  als  Fortsetznng  und  1 xal  nxdroiF  liript t tovto  koI  itfrrti, 
Schlusstein  der  schriftlichen,  die  dort  . rirtpor  iirb  riv  ipxir,  1)  ir  1 rat 
erst  zur  vollon  Klarheit  principieller  I ipx^.  forte  rj  iS6s. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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of  participation  (fieOefa)  between  the  two  disparate  worlds — 
intellect  and  sense.  The  principia  of  Plato  take  an  impres- 
sive hold  on  the  imagination : but  they  remove  few  or  none 
of  the  Platonic  difficulties ; and  they  only  seem  to  do  this 
because  the  Sokratic  Elenchus,  so  effective  whenever  it  is 
applied,  is  never  seriously  brought  to  bear  against  them. 

With  persons  who  complain  of  prolixity  in  the  dialogue — 
Apart  from  of  threads  which  are  taken  up  only  to  be  broken  off, 
“"itoTuui’wi  devious  turns  and  “passages  which  lead  to  nothing” 

interest  In  A a0*-*!  . . w 

the  pruoMof  — of  much  talk  “ about  it  and  about  it,  without  any 
deh*t«j)rr».  peremptory  decision  from  an  authorised  judge — 
enquiry  i» « with  such  complainants  Plato  has  no  sympathy. 

valuable  pri-  1 . ..  J r . J 

viiege,nota  He  feels  a strong  interest  in  the  process  of  en- 

tiresome  obll-  , ° 1 

gallon.  quiry,  m the  debate  per  se:  and  he  presumes  a 
like  interest  in  his  readers.  He  has  no  wish  to  shorten  the 
process,  nor  to  reach  the  end  and  dismiss  the  question  as 
settled.11  On  the  contrary,  he  claims  it  as  the  privilege  of 
philosophical  research,  that  persons  engaged  in  such  discus- 
sions are  noway  tied  to  time;  they  are  not  like  judicial 
pleaders,  who,  with  a klepsydra  or  water-clock  to  measure 


k As  an  illustration  of  that  clues 
of  minds  which  take  delight  in  the 
March  for  truth  in  different  directions, 
I copy  the  following  passage  re- 
specting Dr.  Priestley,  from  an  excel- 
lent modem  scientific  biography. 
“ Dr.  Priestley  had  seen  so  much  of 
the  evil  of  obstinate  adherence  to 
opinions  which  time  had  rendered 
decrepit,  not  venerable— and  hod  been 
so  richly  rewarded  in  his  capacity  of 
natural  philosopher,  by  his  adventurous 
explorations  of  new  territories  in 
science — tliat  he  unavoidably  and  un- 
consciously over-estimated  the  value 
of  what  was  novel,  and  held  himself 
free  to  clinnge  his  opinions  to  an  extent 
not  easily  sympathised  with  by  minds 
of  a different  order.  Some  men  love 
to  rest  in  truth,  or  at  least  in  settled 
opinions,  and  ore  uneasy  till  they  find 
repoae.  They  alter  their  beliefs  with 
gnat  reluctance,  and  dread  the  charge 
of  inconsistency,  even  in  refexenoe  to 
trifling  matters.  Priestley,  on  the 
other  liand,  was  a follower  after  truth, 
who  delighted  in  the  chase,  and  teas  all 
his  life  long  jtursuing,  not  resting  in  it. 


On  all  subjects  which  interested  him 
he  held  by  certain  cardinal  doctrines, 
but  he  left  the  outlines  of  his  systems 
to  be  filled  ap  as  he  gained  experience, 
and  to  an  extent  very  few  men  have 
done,  disavowed  any  attempt  to  re- 
concile his  changing  views  with  each 
other,  or  to  deprecate  the  charge  of 
inconsistency.  ...  I think  it  must 
lie  acknowledged  by  all  who  have 
studied  his  writings,  that  in  his 
scientific  researches  at  least  lie  carried 
this  feeling  too  far;  and  tliat  often 
when  he  had  reached  a truth  in  which 
he  might  and  should  have  rested,  his 
dread  of  anything  liko  a too  hasty 
stereotyping  of  a supposed  diseovory, 
induced  him  to  welcome  whatever 
seemed  to  justify  liim  in  renewing  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  thus  led  him 
completely  ostmv.  Priestley  indeed 
missed  many  a discovery,  the  clue  to 
which  was  in  his  hands  and  in  his 
alone,  by  not  knowing  where  to  stop." 

(Dr.  Geo.  Wilson — Life  of  the  Hon. 
H.  Cavendish,  among  the  publications 
of  the  Cnvendish  Society,  1851,  p.  110- 
111.) 
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the  length  of  each  speech,  are  under  slavish  dependance 
on  the  feelings  of  the  Dikasta,  and  are  therefore  obliged 
to  keep  strictly  to  the  point.1®  Whoever  desires  accurate 
training  of  mind  must  submit  to  go  through  a long  and 
tiresome  circuit."  Plato  regards  the  process  of  enquiry  as 
being  in  itself,  both  a stimulus  and  a discipline,  in  which 
the  minds  both  of  questioner  and  respondent  are  implicated 
and  improved,  each  being  indispensable  to  the  other : he  also 
represents  it  as  a process,  carried  on  under  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  without  reflection  or  foreknowledge 
of  the  result.0  Lastly,  Plato  has  an  interest  in  the  dialogue. 


" Plato,  Thcrctet.  p.  172. 

n Plato,  Republic,  v.  450  B.  ptrpov 
St  y,  t<p7}  6 V\avKOjyt  2)  ZwKpaTts, 
roiovru v kbyttv  lucovttv,  8kos  6 $los 
vovv  Igoianr.  vi*  504.  T V paKporipav  \ 
xtpuriov  rip  roiointp , /col  oIk  ffrrov 
pavdivoyrt  xotrqrtov  1)  yupva£op4vtp. 
Alan  Phtedrus,  274  A ; Parmenid.  p. 
135  D,  136  D,  ap-fixavov  xpaypartlav 
— &8oA«<rx*a*,  Ac.  Compare  Politikus, 
286,  in  respect  to  the  charge  of  pro- 
lixity against  him. 

In  the  Hermotimus  of  Lucian,  the 
assailant  of  philosophy  drawn  one  of  i 
bin  strongest  argument#  from  the 
number  of  years  required  to  examine 
the  doctrines  of  all  the  philosophical 
sect* : the  whole  of  life  would  oe  in- 
sufficient (Lucian,  Hermot  c.  47-48). 
The  passages  above  cited,  especially 
the  first  of  them,  show  that  Sok  rates 
and  Plato  would  not  have  been  dis- 
couraged by  this  protracted  work.  I 

° Plato,  Republic,  iii.  394  D.  Man-  1 
rtvop.au  (says  Glaukon)  CKoxtiadai  at, 
tfrt  xapaSt^Sptda  rpaytpSlav  r t Kal 
KwptfSlav  tis  rijy  xikiv,  tXrt  kcH  oC. 
''laws  (says  Sokrates)  ko!  xk tUo  hi 
roinw'  ol  y bp  8tj  I y toy  4 x to 
olS  a,  £ A A’  8 i ry  tiv  6 A 6yos 
& a x t p xv  tv  pa  <p  t py>  ravry 
Iriov.  Kal  Kaktos  7',  l$r\%  ktytis. 

The  Republic,  from  the  second  book 
to  the  cloeo,  is  one  of  those  Platonic 
compositions  in  which  Sokratcs  is  most 
expository. 

We  find  a remarkable  passage  in 
Des  Cartes,  wherein  that  very  self- 
working  philosopher  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  the  looger  he  continued 
enquiring  the  more  his  own  mind 
would  become  armed  for  the  better  ap- 


preciation of  truth —and  in  which  he 
strongly  protests  against  any  barrier 
restraining  the  indefinite  liberty  of 
enquiry. 

“ Et  encore  qu’il  y en  ait  peut-fitre 
d'aussi  bien  senses  pormi  les  rerses  ou 
les  Chinois  que  panni  nous,  il  me  sem- 
bloit  que  le  plus  utile  dtoit,  de  me 
reglcr  scion  ceux  avec  lesquels  j’aurois 
a vivre;  et  qye  pour  savoir  quclles 
etoieut  ve'ri  tablemen  t lours  opinions,  je 
devois  plutdt  prendre  garde  k oe  qu'ils 
pratiquaient  qu*a  ce  qu'ils  disaient ; 
non  seulement  k cause  qu'en  la  corrup- 
tion dc  nos  mceurs,  il  y apeu  de  gent  ffui 
veuiltent  dire  tout  ce  qu  its  croient — mats 
aussi  a cause  que  plusieurs  Tignorent 
eux  memes.  Car  Taction  de  la  pensee , 
par  laqueUe  on  croit  une  chose,  etant 
iliffer ente  de  cede  par  laqueUe  on  connoit 
quon  la  croit , cues  sont  sou  vent  Tune 
sans  T autre.  Et  entre  plusieurs  opinions 
cgalcmcnt  revues,  jc  nc  choisissoia  que 
les  plus  nmderees ; taut  U cause  que  ce 
sont  toujours  les  plus  commodes  jjout 
la  pratique,  et  vraiscmblablement  les 
mejlleures — tous  execs  ayans  ooutumc 
d etre  mauvais — comme  aussi  a fin  do 
me  detourner  moins  du  vrai  chemin, 
en  cas  que  ie  faillisse,  quo  si,  ayant 
choisi  l'un  deg  deux  extremes,  c’eOt 
6te  l’autre  qu  il  eut  fallu  suivre. 

*'  Et  partieulifcrement,  je  mettois  entre 
les  ezeet  toutes  les  promesses  par  le*{ueUe* 
on  retranche  quelque  chose  de  sa  libtfrU ; 
non  que  je  d&approuvasse  les  lois, 
qui  pour  r&ncdier  a l'incon stance  des 
esprits  foibles,  permettent,  loraquon  a 
quelque  bon  desscin  (ou  mcrae,  pour  la 
surety  du  commerce,  quelque  desscin 
qui  n’estqu’  indifferent;,  qu'on  tasse  des 
veeux  ou  des  contrats  qui  obligent  a y 

T 2 
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not  merely  as  a mental  discipline,  but  as  an  artistic  piece  of 
workmanship,  whereby  the  taste  and  imagination  are  charmed. 
The  dialogue  was  to  him  what  the  tragedy  was  to  Sophokles, 
and  the  rhetorical  discourse  to  Isokrates.  Ho  went  on  “ comb- 
ing and  curling  it  ” (to  use  the  phrase  of  Dionysius)  for  as 
many  years  as  Isokrates  bestowed  on  the  composition  of  the 
Panegyrical  Oration.  He  handles  the  dialectic  drama  so  as 
to  exhibit  some  one  among  the  many  diverse  ethical  points 
of  view,  and  to  allow  what  it  involves  as  well  as  what  it  ex- 
cludes in  the  way  of  consequence.  We  shall  not  find  tho 
ethical  point  of  view  always  the  same : there  are  material 
inconsistencies  and  differences  in  this  respect  between  one 
dialogue  and  another. 

But  amidst  all  these  differences — and  partly  indeed  by 
paw  h»  reason  of  these  differences — Plato  succeeds  in  in- 
thui  My™*  spiring  his  readers  with  much  of  the  same  interest 
tiTproSw  of  in  the  process  of  dialectic  enquiry  which  he  evi- 
Mtlni'u)"1''"  dently  felt  in  his  own  bosom.  The  charm,  with 
waa  to  him-  which  lie  invests  the  process  of  philosophising,  is 
one  main  cause  of  the  preservation  of  his  writings 
from  the  terrible  shipwreck  which  has  overtaken  so  much  of 
the  abundant  contemporary  literature.  It  constitutes  also 
one  of  his  principal  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  intellectual  men. 
This  is  a merit  which  may  be  claimed  for  Cicero  also,  but 
hardly  for  Aristotle,  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  pre- 
served portion  of  the  Aristotelian  writings : whether  for  the 
other  viri  Socratici  his  contemporaries,  or  in  what  proportion, 
we  are  unable  to  say.  Plato’s  works  chnrmed  and  instructed 
all ; so  that  they  were  read  not  merely  by  disciples  and 
admirers  (as  the  Stoic  and  Epikurean  treatises  were),  but  by 
those  who  dissented  from  him  as  well  as  by  those  who  agreed 
with  him.p  The  process  of  philosophising  is  one  not  naturally 


perseverer — maia  a cause  que  je  ne 
voyoia  au  monde  aucune  chose*  qui  de- 
meoTHt  toujours  en  memo  £tat,  et  que 
comme  pour  mon  particulier , jo  me 
promettois  de  perfectionner  de  plus  en 
men  jutjemens,  d mom  point  de  lee 
r entire  ptres,  f cuese  pens?  commetire  , 
une  grande  fault  contre  It  bon  sen*,  si, 
pareeque  j apj/routfois  alors  qudque 


I chose,  je  me  fusee,  oblige  de  la  prendre 
j pour  bonne  encore  apres , lorsquelle 
! auroit  pevl-etre  ctssi  tie  l itre , ou  que 
fauroie  eeestf  de  Tedimer  Idle.”  Dia- 
! coura  de  la  Methode,  part  iii,  p.  147- 
148,  Cousin  edit. 

**  Cicero,  Tuac.  Diap.  ii.  3,  8. 

Cicero  further  commenda  the  Stoic 
Pauietiua  for  having  relinquished  the 
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attractive  except  to  a few  minds : the  more  therefore  do  we 
owe  to  the  colloquy  of  Sokrates  and  the  writing  of  Plato,  who 
handled  it  so  as  to  diffuse  the  appetite  for  enquiry,  and  for 
sifting  dissentient  opinions.  The  stimulating  and  suggestive 
influence  exercised  by  Plato  — the  variety  of  new  roads 
pointed  out  to  the  free  enquiring  mind — are  in  themselves 
sufficiently  valuable — whatever  we  may  think  of  the  positive 
results  in  which  he  himself  acquiesced.*1 

I have  said  thus  much  respecting  what  is  common  to  the 
Dialogues  of  Search,  because  this  is  a species  of  composition 
now  rare  and  strange.  Modern  readers  do  not  understand 
what  is  meant  by  publishing  an  enquiry  without  any  result — 
a story  without  an  end.  Respecting  the  Dialogues  of  Expo- 
sition, there  is  not  the  like  difficulty.  This  is  a species  of 
composition,  the  purpose  of  which  is  generally  understood. 
Whether  the  exposition  be  clear  or  obscure — orderly  or  con- 
fused— true  or  false— we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  examine 
each  separately.  But  these  Dialogues  of  Exposition  exhibit 
Plato  in  a different  character:  as  the  counterpart,  not  of 
Sokrates,  but  of  Lykurgus  (Republic  and  Leges)  or  of  Pytha- 
goras (in  Timaius)/ 

A farther  remark  which  may  be  made,  bearing  upon  most 
of  the  dialogues,  relates  to  matter  and  not  to 
manner.  Everywhere  (both  in  the  Dialogues  of 
Search  and  in  those  of  exposition)  the  process  of 


generalisation  is  kept  in  view  and  brought  into 
conscious  notice,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  universal  to  its  particulars,  the  contrast 


tnited 
throughout 
the  Platonic 
Dialogue*  of 
Starch  - ge- 
neral term* 


of  the  constant  and  essential  with  the  variable  and  SnimSe* 


accidental,  are  turned  and  returned  in  a thousand 
different  ways.  The  principles  of  classification,  with  *n*‘y*i*- 


“ tristitiam  et  asperitatom  ” of  his 
Stoic  predecessors,  Zeno,  Chrysippus, 
4c.,  and  for  endeavouring  to  repro- 
duce the  style  and  graces  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  whom  ho  was  always  com- 
mendiug  to  his  students  (De  Finib. 
iv.  28). 

s The  observation  which  Cicero 
applies  to  Varro,  is  applicable  to  the 
Platonic  writings  also.  " Philosophiam 


rnultis  locis  inchoatti : ad  impcllendum 
satis,  ad  edocendum  paruin  " (Academ. 
Poster,  i.  3,  9). 

I sbaU  say  more  about  this  when  I 
touch  upon  the  Platonic  Kleitnphon ; 
an  unfinished  dialogue  which  takes  up 
the  point  of  viow  here  indicated  by 
Cicero. 

’ 6eo  the  citation  from  Plutarch  in 
an  earlier  note  of  this  chapter. 
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the  breaking  down  of  an  extensive  genus  into  species  and 
sub-species,  form  the  special  subject  of  illustration  in  two 
of  the  most  elaborate  Platonic  dialogues,  and  are  often  par- 
tially applied  in  the  rest.  To  see  the  One  in  the  Many,  and 
the  Many  in  the  One,  is  represented  as  the  great  aim  and 
characteristic  attribute  of  the  real  philosopher.  The  testing 
of  general  terms,  and  of  abstractions  already  embodied  in 
familiar  language,  by  interrogations  applying  them  to  many 
concrete  and  particular  cases — is  one  manifestation  of  the 
Sokratic  cross-examining  process,  which  Plato  multiplies  and 
diversifies  without  limit.  It  is  in  his  writings  and  in  the 
conversation  of  Sokrates,  that  general  terms  and  propositions 
first  become  the  subject  of  conscious  attention  and  analysis : 
and  Plato  was  well  aware  that  he  was  here  opening  the  new 
road  towards  formal  logic,  unknown  to  his  predecessors,  un- 
familiar even  to  his  contemporaries.  This  process  is  indeed 
often  overlaid  in  his  writings  by  exuberant  poetical  imagery 
and  by  transcendental  hypothesis  : but  the  important  fact  is, 
that  it  was  constantly  present  to  his  own  mind  and  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  notice  of  his  readers. 

After  these  various  remarks,  having  a common  bearing 
The  Du-  upon  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Platonic  dialogues,  I 
bo  reviewed  shall  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  each  dialogue 
comjMitioM  separately.  It  is  doubtless  both  practicable  and 
«nu»r,'utat  useful  to  illustrate  one  of  them  by  others,  sometimes 

tmtingcach  . . . , . 

oner,  i.ut  in  the  way  of  analogy,  sometimes  m that  of  con- 

without  am  J 

in-  trast.  But  I shall  not  affect  to  handle  them  as 

ter-depend-  , , , 

contributories  to  one  positive  doctrinal  system — nor 
as  occupying  each  an  intentional  place  in  the  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  one  preconceived  scheme — nor  as  successive  mani- 
festations of  change,  knowable  and  determinable,  in  the  views 
of  the  author.  For  us  they  exist  as  distinct  imaginary  con- 
versations, composed  by  the  same  author  at  unknown  times 
and  under  unknown  specialties  of  circumstance.  Of  course 
it  is  necessary  to  prefer  some  one  order  for  reviewing  the 
Dialogues,  and  for  that  purpose  more  or  less  of  hypothesis 
must  be  admitted  ; but  I shall  endeavour  to  assume  as  little 
as  possible. 
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The  order  which  I shall  adopt  for  considering  the  dia- 
logues coincides  to  a certain  extent  with  that  which  order  »t  u* 

° . .1  _ ixi*  DUloguM, 

some  other  expositors  have  adopted.  It  begins  «*<*»«» 
with  those  dialogues  which  delineate  Sokrates,  and  them  under 

_ _ _ . _ , separate  re- 

which  confine  themselves  to  the  subjects  and  points  jfcw^Apo- 
of  view  belonging  to  him,  known  as  he  is  upon 
the  independent  testimony  of  Xenophon.  First  of 
all  will  come  the  Platonic  Apology,  containing  k8t- 
the  explicit  negative  programme  of  Sokrates,  enunciated  by 
himself  a month  before  his  death,  when  Plato  was  28  years 
of  age. 

Last  of  all,  I shall  take  those  dialogues  which  depart  most 
widely  from  Sokrates,  and  which  are  believed  to  be  the 
products  of  Plato’s  most  advanced  age — Timams,  JKritias,  and 
Leges,  with  the  sequel,  Epinomis.  These  dialogues  present 
a glaring  contrast  to  the  searching  questions,  the  negative 
acuteness,  the  confessed  ignorance,  of  Sokrates : Plato  in  his 
old  age  has  not  maintained  consistency  with  his  youth,  as 
Sokrates  did,  but  has  passed  round  from  the  negative  to  the 
affirmative  pole  of  philosophy. 

Between  the  Apology — and  the  dialogues  named  as  last — 
I shall  examine  the  intermediate  dialogues  accord-  Kr)k>n  and 
ing  as  they  seem  to  approximate  or  recede  from 
Sokrates  and  the  negative  dialectic.  Here,  how-  •**g<J?rTta 
ever,  the  reasons  for  preference  are  noway  satis-  jgjgjjjjjjjj. 
factory.  Of  the  many  dissentient  schemes,  professing 
to  determine  the  real  order  in  which  the  Platonic 
dialogues  were  composed,  I find  a certain  plausi-  Mt*urder- 
bility  in  some,  but  no  conclusive  reason  in  any.  Of  course 
the  reasons  in  favour  of  each  one  scheme,  count  against  all 
the  rest.  I believe  (as  I have  already  said)  that  none  of 
Pluto’s  dialogues  were  composed  until  after  the  death  of 
Sokrates:  but  at  what  dates,  or  in  what  order,  after  that 
event,  they  were  composed,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
The  Republic  and  Philebus  rank  among  the  constructive 
dialogues,  and  may  suitably  be  taken  immediately  before 
Timseus : though  the  Republic  belongs  to  the  highest  point 
of  Plato’s  genius,  and  includes  a large  measure  of  his 
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negative  acuteness  combined  with  his  most  elaborate  positive 
combinations.  In  the  Sophistes  and  Politikus,  Sokrates  ap- 
pears only  in  the  character  of  a listener : in  the  Parmenides 
also,  the  part  assigned  to  him,  instead  of  being  aggressive 
and  victorious,  is  subordinate  to  that  of  Parmenides  and  con- 
fined to  an  unsuccessful  defence.  These  dialogues,  then, 
occupy  a place  late  in  the  series.  On  the  other  hand,  Kriton 
and  Euthyphrori  have  an  immediate  bearing  upon  the  trial 
of  Sokrates  and  the  feelings  connected  with  it  I shall  take 
them  in  immediate  sequel  to  the  Apology. 

For  the  intermediate  dialogues,  the  order  is  less  marked 
and  justifiable.  In  so  far  as  a reason  can  be  given,  for 
preference  as  to  former  and  later,  I shall  give  it  when  the 
case  arises. 
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Adopting  the  order  of  precedence  above  described,  for  the 
review  of  the  Platonic  compositions,  and  taking  the  point  of 
departure  from  Sokrates  or  the  Sok  ratio  point  of  view,  I begin 
with  the  memorable  composition  called  the  Apology. 

I agree  with  Schleiermacher  * — with  the  more  recent  in- 
vestigations of  Ueberweg — and  with  what  (until  ™ieA£l’lugy 
recent  times)  seems  to  have  been  the  common  opi-  by 

nion, — that  this  is  in  substance  the  real  defence 
pronounced  by  Sokrates ; reported,  and  of  course 
drest  up,  yet  not  intentionally  transformed,  by 
Plato. b If  such  be  the  case,  it  is  likely  to  have 


* Zeller  is  of  opinion  that  the  Apo- 
logy, as  well  as  the  Kriton,  were  put 
together  at  Megara  by  Plato,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Sokrates.  (Zeller, 
Do  Hennodoro  Ephesio,  p.  19.) 

Schleiermacher,  Kinlcitung  zur  Apo- 
logie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182-185.  Ueberweg, 
Ueber  die  Aecntheit  der  Plat.  Schrift, 
p.  246. 

Stcinhart  thinks  (Einleitung,  pp. 
236-238)  that  the  Apology  contains 
more  of  Plato,  and  less  of  Sokrates : 
but  he  does  not  make  his  view  very 
clear  to  me.  Ast,  on  the  contrary, 
treats  tho  Apology  as  spurious  aud 
unworthy  of  Plato.  (Ueber  Platon's 
Loben  und  Schriften,  p.  477,  seq.) 
His  arguments  are  rather  objections 
against  the  merits  of  the  composition, 
than  reasons  fur  believing  it  not  to 
Ik;  the  work  of  Plato.  I dissent  from 
them  entirely : but  they  show  that  an 
acute  critic  can  make  out  a plausible 
cane,  satisfactory  to  himself,  against 
any  dialogue.  If  it  be  once  conceded 
that  the  question  of  genuine  or  spu- 
rious is  to  be  tried  upon  such  purely 
internal  grounds  of  critical  admiration 
aud  complete  harmony  of  sentiment. 


Ast  might  have  made  out  a case  even 
stronger  ngainst  tho  genuineness  of 
tho  Phiedrus,  Symposion,  Philebus, 
Parmenides. 

b See  chapter  lxviii.  of  my  History 
of  Greece. 

The  reader  will  find  in  that  chapter 
a full  narrative  of  all  the  circumstances 
known  to  us  respecting  both  the  life 
and  the  condemnation  of  Sokrates. 

A very  admirable  account  may  also 
be  seen  of  the  character  of  Sokrates, 
and  his  position  with  reference  to  the 
Athenian  people,  iu  the  article  entitled 
h'okraUt  und  Sein  Volk,  Akadcmischer 
Vortrag,  by  Professor  Herman  Kbchly : 
a lecture  delivered  at  Zurich  in  1855, 
and  published  with  enlargements  in 
1859. 

Professor  Kochly’a  artielo  ( contained 
in  a volume  entitled  Akademitche  Vor- 
trage,  Zurich,  1859)  is  eminently  de- 
serving of  perusal.  It  not  only  con- 
tains a careful  summary  of  the  contem- 
porary history,  so  far  as  Sokrates  is 
concerned,  but  it  has  farther  the  gnat 
merit  of  fairly  estimating  that  illus- 
trious man  in  reference  to  the  actual 
feeling  of  the  time,  and  to  the  real 
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been  put  together  shortly  after  the  trial,  and  may  thus  be 
ranked  among  the  earliest  of  the  Platonic  compositions : for 
I have  already  intimated  my  belief  that  Plato  composed  no 
dialogues  under  the  name  of  Sokrates,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Sokrates. 

Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  most  probable  hypothesis 
Even  tr  u be  respecting  the  Apology.  But  even  if  we  discard 
rapniucm,  this  hypothesis ; if  we  treat  the  Apology  as  a pure 
Mtu^y  product  of  the  Platonic  imagination  (like  the  dia- 
revie1"  Shi*  logues),  and  therefore  not  necessarily  connected  in 
<iuioguM.  point  0f  time  with  the  event  to  which  it  refers — still 
there  are  good  reasons  for  putting  it  first  in  the  order  of 
review.  For  it  would  then  be  Plato’s  own  exposition,  given 
more  explicitly  and  solemnly  than  anywhere  else,  of  the 
Sokratic  point  of  view  and  life-purpose.  It  would  be  an 
exposition  embodying  that  union  of  generalising  impulse, 
mistrust  of  established  common  places,  and  aggressive  cross- 
examining  ardour — with  eccentric  religious  persuasion,  as 
well  as  with  perpetual  immersion  in  the  crowd  of  the  palaestra 
and  the  market-place ; which  immersion  was  not  less  indis- 
pensable to  Sokrates  thau  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  Plato 
himself.  An  exposition,  lastly,  disavowing  all  that  taste  for 
cosmieal  speculation,  and  that  transcendental  dogmatism, 
which  formed  one  among  the  leading  features  of  Plato  as 
distinguished  from  Sokrates.  In  whichever  way  we  look  at 
the  Apology,  whether  as  a real  or  as  an  imaginary  defence, 
it  contains  more  of  pure  Sokratism  than  any  other  composi- 
tion of  Plato,  and  as  such  will  occupy  the  first  place  in  the 
arrangement  which  I adopt' 


public  among  whom  he  moved.  I feci 
much  satisfaction  in  seeing  that  Pro- 
fessor Koehly’s  picture,  composed  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  my  History  of 
Greece,  presents  substantially  the  same 
view  of  Sokrates  and  his  contemporaries 
as  that  which  is  taken  in  my  sixty- 
eighth  chapter. 

Kbchly  considers  that  the  Platonic 
Apology  preserves  the  Sokratic  cha- 
racter more  faithfully  than  any  of 
Plato’s  writings ; and  that  it  represents 
what  Sokrates  said,  as  nearly  as  the 


“ dichteriseho  Natur  " of  Plato  would 
permit.  (Kbchly,  pp.  802-364.) 

e Dionysius  Hal.  regards  the  Apo- 
logy, not  ns  a report  of  what  Sokrates 
really  said,  nor  as  approximating  there- 
unto, but  as  a pure  composition  of 
Plato  himself,  for  three  purposes  com- 
bined : — 1.  To  defeud  and  extol  So- 
krates.  2.  To  accuse  the  Athenian 
public  and  Dikasts.  3.  To  furnish  a 
picture  of  what  a philosopher  ought  to 
oe. — All  these  purposes  are  to  a certain 
extent  included  and  merged  in  a fourth. 
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In  ray  History  of  Greece,  I have  already  spoken  of  this 
impressive  discourse  as  it  concerns  the  relations  between 
Sok rates  himself  and  the  Dikasts  to  whom  he  addressed  it. 
I here  regard  it  only  as  it  concerns  Plato ; and  as  it  forms  a 
convenient  point  of  departure  for  entering  upon  and  appre- 
ciating the  Platonic  dialogues. 

The  Apology  of  Sokrates  is  not  a dialogue,  but  a conti- 
nuous discourse  addressed  to  the  Dikasts,  containing  0tlu!lll 
nevertheless  a few  questions  and  answers  inter- 
changed  between  him  and  the  accuser  Meletus  in 
open  court.  It  is  occupied,  partly,  in  rebutting  the  »t 
counts  of  the  indictment  (viz.  1.  That  Sokrates  did 
not  believe  in  the  Gods  or  in  the  Dmmones  generally  recog- 
nised by  his  countrymen : 2.  That  he  was  a corruptor  of 
youth ") — partly  in  setting  forth  those  proceedings  of  his  life 
out  of  which  such  charges  had  grown,  and  by  which  he  had 
become  obnoxious  to  a wide-spread  feeling  of  personal  hatred. 
By  his  companions,  by  those  who  best  knew  him,  and  by  a 
considerable  number  of  ardent  young  men,  he  was  greatly 
esteemed  and  admired  : by  the  general  public,  too,  his  acute- 
ness as  well  as  his  self-sufficing  and  independent  character, 
were  appreciated  with  a certain  respect.  Yet  he  was  at  the 
same  time  disliked,  as  an  aggressive  disputant  who  “ tilted 
at  all  he  met” — who  raised  questions  novel  as  well  as  per- 
plexing, who  pretended  to  special  intimations  from  the 
Gods — and  whose  views  no  one  could  distinctly  make  out.* 
By  the  eminent  citizens  of  all  varieties — politicians,  rhetors, 


which  I hold  to  he  the  true  one, — to  | 
exhibit  what  Sokrates  was  and  had  been, 
in  relation  to  the  Athenian  public. 

The  comparison  drawn  by  Dionysius 
between  the  Apology  and  the  oration 
De  Corond  of  Demosthenes,  appears  to 
me  unsuitable.  The  two  are  altogether 
disparate,  in  spirit,  in  purpose,  and  in 
in  execution.  : See  Dion.  H.  Ars  Rhe- 
torica,  pp.  295-298 ; Do  Admir.  Vi  Die. 
Demosth.  p.  1026.) 

* Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  1.  ’A!i*«i 
SwKpdrrjt,  obs  pie  V *6\u  yopi(u 
dtovs,  ov  vofii£mir  Zrtpa  Si  saiva  Sat- 
pivta  flatpipuy  bZutti  Si  robs  rtovs 
Si  afpdtifxuv. 


Plato,  Apolog.  c.  3,  p.  19  B. 
spcfnjr  aSiKCi  sol  Tipifp-ya^fTfn,  forwe 
ref  rc  bvb  yrjs  sal  ra  isrovp&na,  sal  tSs 
go  A byov  Kptlrrco  roiasy,  sal  &AAous 
rabrb  ravro  SiSdirsws. 

The  reading  of  Xenophon  was  con- 
formable to  the  copy  of  the  indictment 
preserved  in  the  Metrbon  at  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Favorinus.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  there  may  have  been 
two  distinct  forms  of  indictment,  since 
there  were  three  different  accusers — 
Meletus,  Anytus,  and  Lykon. 

* Plato,  Apol.  c.  28,  p.  88  A,  c.  23, 
p.  35  A. 
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Sophists,  tragic  and  comic  poets,  artisans,  &c. — he  had  made 
himself  both  hated  and  feared/  He  emphatically  denies  the 
accusation  of  general  disbelief  in  the  Gods,  advanced  by 
Meletus:  and  lie  affirms  generally  (though  less  distinctly) 
that  the  Gods,  in  whom  he  believed,  were  just  the  same  as 
those  in  whom  the  whole  city  believed.  Especially  does  he 
repudiate  the  idea,  that  he  could  be  so  absurd  as  to  doubt 
the  divinity  of  Helios  and  Selene,  in  which  all  the  world 
believed  ;*  and  to  adopt  the  heresy  of  Anaxagoras,  who  de- 
graded these  Divinities  into  physical  masses.  Respecting 
his  general  creed,  he  thus  puts  himself  within  the  pale  of 
Athenian  orthodoxy.  He  even  invokes  that  very  sentiment 
(with  some  doubt  whether  the  Dikasts  will  believe  himh)  for 
the  justification  of  the  obnoxious  and  obtrusive  peculiarities 
of  his  life ; representing  himself  as  having  acted  under  the 
mission  of  the  Delphian  God,  expressly  transmitted  from  the 
oracle. 

According  to  his  statement,  his  friend  and  earnest  admirer 
induration  Chserephon,  had  asked  the  question  at  the  oracle 
Oeiphian  of  Delphi,  whether  any  one  was  wiser  than  So- 
►1^'tinn  the  krates  ? The  reply  of  the  oracle  declared,  that  no 
sok rates,  one  was  wiser.  On  hearing  this  declaration  from 
by  him  an  infallible  authority,  Sokrates  was  greatly  per- 
« xammo  the  plexe<l  : f°r  he  was  conscious  to  himself  of  not  being 
d noraliy—  Mr*se  uP°n  any  matter,  great  or  small.1  He  at 
prov^jtobe  lengtb  concluded,  that  the  declaration  of  the  oracle 
tni'-  could  be  proved  true,  only  on  the  hypothesis  that 
other  persons  were  less  wise  than  they  seemed  to  be  or 
fancied  themselves.  To  verify  this  hypothesis,  he  proceeded 
to  cross-examine  the  most  eminent  persons  in  many  different 
walks — political  men,  rhetors,  Sophists,  poets,  artisans.  On 

1 Plato,  Apol.  c.  8-9,  p.  22.  Ik  rav-  h Plato,  Apol.  c.  5,  p.  20  D. 
rtjal  ttjs  i^trdatars  woAAal  ply  1 Plato,  Apol,  c.  6,  p.  21.  ToOra  ydp 
&r^x0e(al  pun  yty 6vaai  Kal  oleu  x®**"  ^7"  &*oC<ras  ivtBvpovpi)v  ovroat,  T f 

wwrarai  Kal  fiapvrarai,  Start  iroAAar  xdrt  Xiyu  & Ochs  Kal  ri  xort  alylr- 
Sta&oKas  &jt’  airr&y  ytyoyiy<ut  bvopa  Si  rtrai ; ykp  SI)  ofrrt  p 4ya  ofrrt  api- 
rovro  xiytaBau,  ao<pbs  tlycu.  Kpby  £{rvotSa  ipav rep  aotpbs  &v‘  rl  oSy 

B Plato,  Apol.  C.  14,  p.  26.  Z)  Bav-  xort  Xtytt  <pdaKu>v  ip't  aotpurrarov  that; 
pda  it  Mi  iyart  ravra  Xiytts ; ovSl  ov  y dp  S4\  xov  tf/tvStral  yt’  ov  ydp 

lov  ov  Si  at\-f]VT)  v ipa  y opt  fa  Btovs  Bipus  avrtp.  Kal  xoXvy  ply  xP^vov 
tlvaiy  &awtp  ol  &AA01  HyBpunroi ; rjx6povyy  &C. 
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applying  his  Elenchus,  and  putting  to  them  testing  interro- 
gations, he  found  them  all  without  exception  destitute  of 
any  real  wisdom,  yet  fully  persuaded  that  they  were  wise,  and 
incapable  of  being  shaken  in  that  persuasion.  The  artisans 
indeed  did  really  know  each  his  own  special  trade ; but  then, 
on  account  of  this  knowledge,  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
wise  on  other  great  matters  also.  So  also  the  poets  were 
great  in  their  own  compositions;  but  on  being  questioned 
respecting  these  very  compositions,  they  were  unable  to  give 
any  rational  or  consistent  explanations : so  that  they  plainly 
appeared  to  have  written  beautiful  verses,  not  from  any 
wisdom  of  their  own,  but  through  inspiration  from  the  Gods, 
or  spontaneous  promptings  of  nature.  The  result  was,  that 
these  men  were  all  proved  to  possess  no  more  real  wisdom 
than  Sokrates : but  he  was  aware  of  his  own  deficiency  ; while 
they  were  fully  convinced  of  their  own  wisdom,  and  could  not 
be  made  sensible  of  the  contrary.  In  this  way  Sokrates 
justified  the  certificate  of  superiority  vouchsafed  to  him  by 
the  oracle.  He,  like  all  other  persons,  was  destitute  of 
wisdom;  but  he  was  the  only  one  who  knew,  or  could  be 
made  to  feel,  his  own  real  mental  condition.  With  others,  and 
most  of  all  with  the  most  conspicuous  men,  the  false  per- 
suasion of  their  own  wisdom  was  universal  and  inexpugnable.* 

This  then  was  the  philosophical  mission  of  Sokrates,  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  in  F^Mpw. 
which  he  passed  the  mature  portion  of  his  life : to  tiaSom  a 
cross-examine  every  one,  to  expose  that  false  per-  S*oo3»toiw 
suasion  of  knowledge  which  every  one  felt,  and  to  “ ''lse 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  that  which  the  oracle  really  meant 
declaring  the  superior  wisdom  of  Sokrates.  “People  sup- 
pose me  to  be  wise  myself”  (says  Sokrates)  “on  those  matters 
on  which  I detect  and  prove  the  non-wisdom  of  others.1  But 
that  is  a mistake.  The  God  alone  is  wise,  and  his  oracle 
declares  human  wisdom  to  be  worth  little  or  nothing,  employ- 
ing the  name  of  Sokrates  as  an  example.  He  is  the  wisest 
of  men,  who,  like  Sokrates,  knows  well  that  he  is  in  truth 

k Plato,  Apolog.  C.  8-9,  pp.  22-23.  I fie  iKdtrrore  ol  -wapAv res  ravra  ainbv 

1 Plato,  Apol.  c.  9,  p.  23.  otomai  ydp  [ c hat  iroipbv,  & hv  &\Aov  4^e\ey^u>. 
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worthless  so  far  as  wisdom  is  concerned.™  The  really  dis- 
graceful ignorance  is — to  think  that  you  know  what  you  do 
not  really  know,”” 

“ The  God  has  marked  for  me  my  post,  to  pass  my  life  in 
Kmphatic^  the  search  for  wisdom,  cross-examining  myself  as 
Lknlto  of  well  us  others : I shall  be  disgraced,  if  I desert  that 
fxamining  post,  from  fear  either  of  death  or  of  any  other  evil.”0 

mission  » # # * 

l^bhnby  Even  if  you  Dikasts  acquit  me,  I snail  not  alter 
me  ood.  my  course : I shall  continue,  as  long  as  I hold  life 
and  strength,  to  exhort  and  interrogate  in  my  usual  strain, 
telling  every  one  whom  I meetp — You,  a citizen  of  the  great 
and  intelligent  Athens,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  busying 
yourself  to  procure  wealth,  reputation,  and  glory,  in  the 
greatest  possible  quantity — while  you  take  neither  thought 
nor  pains  about  truth,  or  wisdom,  or  the  fullest  measure  of 
goodness  for  your  mind  ? If  any  one  denies  the  charge,  and 
professes  that  he  doe « take  thought  for  these  objects, — I shall 
not  let  him  off  without  questioning,  cross-examining,  and 
exposing  him.q  And  if  he  appears  to  me  to  affirm  that  he  is 
virtuous  without  being  so  in  reality,  I shall  reproach  him  for 
caring  least  about  the  greater  matter,  and  most  about  the 
smaller.  This  course  I shall  pursue  with  every  one  whom  I 
meet,  young  or  old,  citizen  or  non-citizen : most  of  all  with 
you  citizens,  because  you  are- most  nearly  connected  with 
me.  For  this,  you  know,  is  what  the  God  commands,  and  I 
think  that  no  greater  blessing  has  ever  happened  to  the  city 
than  this  ministration  of  mine  under  orders  from  the  God. 
For  I go  about  incessantly  persuading  you  all,  old  as  well  as 
young,  not  to  care  about  your  bodies,  or  about  riches,  so 
much  as  about  acquiring  the  largest  measure  of  virtue  for 
your  minds.  I urge  upon  you  that  virtue  is  not  the  fruit  of 


“ Plato,  Apol.  c.  9,  p.  23  A,  c.  17, 
p.  28  E. 

■ Plato,  Apol.  c.  17,  p.  29  B.  ical 
roOro  oi/K  atiadia  iffrlv  a&rij  1] 

iirovtliiarros,  ^ toO  olradai  tl&tym  & oOk 
oTZ«v ; 

° Plato,  Apol.  c.  17,  p.  28  E. 

* Plato,  Apol.  c.  17,  p.  29.  oi  w 

■wavvouM  <fn\o(To<pwv  ical  bfxiv  jrapaKf- 


\iv6fl*VOS  KCL 1 ivtitlKVVH €VOV,  UTCf.'  2tv  del 
irrvyX&v*  fycwp,  \*y»v  oidwtp  (fa>0a, 
&C. 

* Plato,  Apol.  ib.  /cal  4dy  ns  vfxwv 
ap.(pi(T$ririi(rr)  ical  <pjj  4vi/j.*\*?<r0cu,  ovk 
fvOi/s  k$4\<rt*  atnbv  ov&’  Airfifu,  dAA* 
ip^troficu  ainhv  /cal  ^rrcfcrw  ical  4\4yfaf 
ical  4av  fiot  Soicf}  k*kt rjvOcu  a ptr^y 
<f>dyai  8«,  6yu&iu>,  &C. 
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wealth, — but  that  wealth,  together  with  all  the  other  things 
good  for  mankind  publicly  and  privately,  are  the  fruits  of 
virtue/  If  I am  a corruptor  of  youth,  it  is  by  these  dis- 
courses that  I corrupt  them : and  if  any  one  gives  a different 
version  of  my  discourses,  he  talks  idly.  Accordingly,  men  of 
Athens,  I must  tell  you  plainly: — decide  with  Anytus,  or 
not, — acquit  me  or  not — I shall  do  nothing  different  from 
what  I have  done,  even  if  I am  to  die  many  times  over 
for  it.” 

Such  is  the  description  given  by  Sokrates  of  his  own  pro- 
fession and  standing  purpose,  imposed  upon  him  as  He  ^ dt. 
a duty  by  the  Delphian  God.  He  neglected  all 
labour  either  for  profit,  or  for  political  importance, 
or  for  the  public  service ; he  devoted  himself,  from  w 
morning  till  night,  to  the  task  of  stirring  up  the  ‘ 

Athenian  public,  as  the  gadfly  worries  a large  and  <k“8er' 
high-bred  but  over-sleek,  horse : * stimulating  them  by  inter- 
rogation, persuasion,  reproach,  to  render  account  of  their 
lives  and  to  seek  with  greater  energy  the  path  of  virtue.  By 
continually  persisting  in  such  universal  cro&s-examination,  he 
had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Athenians  generally ; * 
who  were  offended  when  called  upon  to  render  account, 
and  when  reproached  that  they  did  not  live  rightly.  Sokrates 
predicts  that  after  his  death,  younger  cross-examiners,  hitherto 
kept  down  by  his  celebrity,  would  arise  in  numbers,"  and 
would  pursue  the  same  process  with  greater  keenness  and 
acrimony  than  he  had  done. 


r Plato,  Apol.  ib.  Aiyotv  5 n ovk  4k  j 
Xpvudrwy  iper^i  yiyvcrcu,  &AA*  4{  apc- 
rtft  xphpurr*  teal  r&AAa  &ya9b  ro7s 
iydpdrrois  &wayra  sal  l8(<p  sal  Zppoaltf.. 

■ Plato,  Apol.  c.  18,  p.  30  E.  &r«xr£>f , 

ft  ital  ytKotdTfpov  fiirfly,  KpocKflpfvov 
rp  ir6\(t  irirb  rod  Otod  &(Twtp  Imrqt  ptf- 
ydA<p  yiky  Hal  ytyvaly,  tnrb  ft tyfBovs  5« 
yto6f<rrfp(p  #al  5 « o p.iv  <p  iytlpf- 
ffdai  vir  b [a  u w tt  6 s r iv  os'  oToy  84] 
ft ot  boKtl  6 Qtbs  ifti  rjj  tt6Au  *pocrrf6ti- 
Kfv at  rotodrtfy  rtya,  5$  dfxds  4ytlpwv 
k<jX  7r  c l 6 a v Ktd  &y*  t8l(t*y  4ya 
tttacrTov  obbfy  ravopai  r4]V  J]pt4pay  5At jv 
Ttavraxov  vpofTKaQifay.  Also  c.  20, 
p.  30  D. 


1 Plato,  Apol.  c.  6,  p.  21  D;  c.  16, 
p.  28  A ; c.  30,  p.  39  C. 

u Plato,  Apol.  c.  30,  p.  39  C.  ydv  ydp 
rodro  tlpyaa$f  (i.  0.  4pl  iwtKrtfyarf ) 
o i 6 p f y o t air  aAAd^t  a 0 at  rod 
8 t 8 6 v a t ( A t y y o y rod  {&  l ov.  rb 
54  dfuy  iroAv  ivamoy  inro$4]Ofrai,  &>s 
4yd  tfrtyju.  irAtlovs  faoyrat  vfxdt  ot 
4A*yxoyrfsy  ot\  vdy  4yd>  Karf7xoyt 
vp.f 7s  54  obn  t )oBdvf<rBf'  teal  xa^<irt^" 
rfpot  taovrat  5<ry  vtuntpol  flirt,  Hal 
vfjtfls  pdAAoy  dyayajtrficrfrf,  Ac. 

I have  already  remarked  (in  chapter 
lxviii.  of  my  general  History  of  Groeco 
relating  to  Sokrates)  that  this  predic- 
tion was  not  fulfilled. 
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While  Sokrates  thus  extols,  and  sanctifies  under  the  an- 
He  disclaims  thority  of  the  Delphian  God,  his  habitual  occupation 

tlw  function  « • . . • • • i j • i . • 

of  a uacher  of  interrogating,  cross-examining,  and  stimulating 

— be  cannot  . . . . t ,,  , , . t . . 

teach,  for  be  to  virtue,  the  Athenians  indiscriminately — he  dis- 

ls  not  wiser  * 

than  others,  claims  altogether  the  function  of  a teacher.  His 

He  differs 

^^hers  disclaimer  on  this  point  is  unequivocal  and  em- 
w» oto* 01  P^ial‘c'  He  cannot  teach  others,  because  he  is  not 
ignurance.  aU  wiser  than  they.  He  is  fully  aware  that  he  is 
not  wise  on  any  point,  great  or  small — that  ho  knows  nothing 
at  all,  so  to  speak*  He  can  convict  others,  by  their  own 
answers,  of  real  though  unconscious  ignorance,  or  (under 
another  name)  false  persuasion  of  knowledge : and  because  he 
can  do  so,  he  is  presumed  to  possess  positive  knowledge  on 
the  points  to  which  the  exposure  refers.  But  this  presump- 
tion is  altogether  unfounded : he  possesses  no  such  positive 
knowledge.  Wisdom  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  man,  even 
among  the  most  distinguished : Sokrates  is  as  ignorant  as 
others ; and  his  only  point  of  superiority  is,  that  he  is  fully 
conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  while  others,  far  from  having 
the  like  consciousness,  confidently  believe  themselves  to  bo 
in  possession  of  wisdom  and  truth.3'  In  this  consciousness  of 
liis  own  ignorance  Sokrates  stands  alone;  on  which  special 
ground  he  is  proclaimed  by  the  Delphian  God  as  the  wisest  of 
mankind. 

Being  thus  a partner  in  the  common  ignorance,  Sokrates 
Hedoeam.t  cannot  of  course  teach  others.  He  utterly  disclaims 
competent  having  ever  taught,  or  professed  to  teach.  He  would 
i*  found.  He  be  proud  indeed,  if  he  possessed  the  knowledge  of 

is  perpetually  1 . *111  ® . 

asking  for  human  and  social  virtue : but  he  does  not  know  it 

them,  but  in 

himself,  nor  can  he  find  out  who  else  knows  it.*  He 
is  certain  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  a few  select  indi- 


* Plato,  Apol.  c.  6,  p.  21  C.  iy&i  yip 
5^  otfr«  p*ya  otfre  cpiKpbv  £vyoi&a 
ifia vt<p  ff o<pb$  &v,  &c. : c.  8,  p.  22  D. 
ipavrip  y bp  Zvrjfbri  ou8}y  4wicrap4y<pt 
firo*  flw(7v. 

J Plato,  Apol.  c.  9,  p.  23  A-B.  Ovros 
vpwy,  2t  HtvOportroi,  ffo<pt!>T<n6$  4<rriy, 
3<rru  &<rw€p  HwKp&Tijf  fyyunciy  8ri 
ovSfybs  4<rri  rp  aApOa'a  Tpbs 

ao<play. 


j * Plato,  Apol.  c.  4,  p.  20  B.  r(t  rps 
rota^rps  &.ptTpt,  rps  iy^panrlyp?  t«  koI 
ToAiTiKtjs,  ifiar-finwy  l<rr[y ; — 4ySt  yovy 
Ka\  abrbt  bcaAAvvippy  re  *al  pf}pvy6- 
ppv  tl  Irwurrappy  ravra’  dXA*  oh 
ykp  Movapai.,  2>  &y8pt t 'AOpyafoi. 

c.  21,  p.  33  A.  iyio  8(  8i8d(TKa\oi 
p4v.  oi/Scybs  ir&iror'  4ytv6ppy : C.  4, 
p.  19  E, 
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viduala,  who  possess  the  art  of  making  mankind  wiser  or 
better — just  as  in  the  case  of  horses,  none  but  a few  practised 
trainers  know  how  to  make  them  better,  while  the  handling 
of  these  or  other  animals,  by  ordinary  men,  certainly  does 
not  improve  the  animals,  and  generally  even  makes  them 
worse.*  But  where  any  6uch  select  few  are  to  be  found,  who 
alone  can  train  men, — Sokrates  is  obliged  to  inquire  from 
others ; he  cannot  divine  for  himself.”  He  is  perpetually 
going  about,  with  the  lantern  of  cross-examination,  in  search 
of  a wise  man : but  he  can  find  only  those  who  pretend  to  be 
wise,  and  whom  his  cross-examination  exposes  as  pretenders.” 

This  then  is  the  mission  and  vocation  of  Sokrates — 1.  To 
cross-examine  men,  and  to  destroy  that  false  persuasion  of 
wisdom  and  virtue  which  is  so  widely  diffused  among  them. 
2.  To  reproach  them;  and  make  them  ashamed  of  pursuing 
wealth  and  glory  more  than  wisdom  and  virtue.d 

But  Sokrates  is  not  empowered  to  do  more  for  them.  He 
cannot  impart  any  positive  knowledge  to  heal  their  ignorance. 
He  cannot  teach  them  what  wisdom  or  virtue  is. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Platonfc  Apology  of  Sokrates. 
How  strong  was  the  impression  which  it  made,  on  Impm,si„n 
many  philosophical  readers,  we  may  judge  from  the  puum'te  <h“ 
fact,  that  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school, 
being  a native  of  Kition  in  Cyprus,  derived  from  s,oic' 
the  perusal  of  the  Apology  his  first  inducement  to  come  over 
to  Athens,  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  and  teaching  of 
philosophy  in  that  city.®  Sokrates  depicts,  with  fearless  sin- 


* Plato,  Apol.  e.  12,  p.  25  B. 

k Plato,  Apol.  c.  4,  p.  20. 

* Plato,  Apol.  c.  9,  p.  23  B.  raor' 
oZv  4yio  tit*  tn  tea 1 yvy  rrtpiiwy  fnrw 
Kal  4ptvvdt  Kara  aby  8ei>v,  Kal  riv 
haruy  Kal  ray  £fyu>v  try  nya  otupat 
(Torpbv  tlvar  Kal  Strttbdy  urn  pp  Sorer 
ry  8t if  fityrjtiuy  4vS*lKvvpeu  Kti  ovk  tan 
aorpr is.  c.‘32,  p.  41  B. 

* Plato,  Apol.  c.  33,  p.  41  E. 

* Themistius,  Omt.  xxiii.  (SophisWs) 
p.  357,  Dindorf.  Ta  SI  a tp t Z-ijyuyos 

dprbr]\d  at  ion  Kal  pbbptva.  irrrb  tto\- 
A dry,  St  I aitrbv  aj  iartepdaour  dvodoyla 
4k  t’Ofi'KTjr  Ijyayty  «ij  arjy  noiKlAyjy. 

This  statement  deserves  full  belief : 


it  probably  came  from  Zeno  himself, 
a voluminous  writer.  The  father  of 
Zeno  was  a merchant  who  traded  with 
Athens,  and  brought  back  books  for 
his  son  to  read,  Sokratic  books  among 
tlic in.  Dingen.  Inert,  vii.  31. 

Respecting  another  statement  made 
by  Themistius  in  the  same  page,  I do 
not  feel  so  certain.  He  says  that  the  ac- 
cusatory discourse  pronounced  against 
Sokrates  by  Anytus  was  composed  by 
PolykrateB,  as  a \oy6ypaipos,  and  paid 
for  This  may  be  the  fact  : but  the 
words  of  Isokrates  in  the  Busiris  rather 
lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the  «>nr 
yopla  Xarrcpdrout  composed  by  Poly- 


VOI,.  I. 
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cerity,  wliat  he  regards  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
ficiencies of  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  the  unpalateable 
medicine  and  treatment  which  he  was  enjoined  to  administer 
to  them.  With  equal  sincerity  does  he  declare  the  limits 
within  which  that  treatment  was  confined. 

But  neither  of  his  two  most  eminent  companions  can 
Fiu-ni  of  endure  to  restrict  his  competence  within  such  narrow 
limits.  Xenophon f affirms  that  Sokrates  was  assi- 
sljtnlte.for  duous  in  communicating  useful  instruction  and  po- 
«?mpiiflrd  sitive  edification  to  his  hearers.  Plato  sometimes, 
ufroilghmit  though  more  rarely,  intimates  the  same : but  for  the 
S*«oareb-c*  most  part,  and  in  the  Dialogues  of  Search  through- 
M?  out,  he  keeps  Sokrates  within  the  circle  of  procedure 
'ulirg° IL  which  the  Apology  claims  for  him.  These  dialogues 
exemplify  in  detail  the  aggressive  Qperations,  announced 
therein  by  Sokrates  in  general  terms  as  his  missionary  life- 
purpose,  against  contemporaries  of  note,  very  different  from 
each  other — against  aspiring  youths,  statesmen,  generals. 
Rhetors,  Sophists,  orthodox  pietists,  poets,  rhapsodes,  &c. 
Sokrates  cross-examines  them  all,  and  convicts  them  of  hu- 
miliating ignorance:  but  he  does  not  furnish,  nor  does  he 
profess  to  be  able  to  furnish,  any  solution  of  his  own  diffi- 
culties. Many  of  the  persons  cross-examined  bear  historical 
names : but  I think  it  necessary  to  warn  the  reader,  that  all 
of  them  speak  both  language  and  sentiments  provided  for 
them  by  Plato,  and  not  their  own.* 


kratcs  was  a sophistical  exercise,  com- 
posed to  acquire  reputation  and  pupils, 
not  a discourse  really  delivered  in  the 
Dikes  tery. 

1 Xenophon,  Manor,  i.  2-64,  i.  3-1, 
i.  4-2,  iv.  2-40,  iv.  3-4. 

s It  might  soem  superfluous  to  give 
such  a warning;  but  many  commen- 
tators speak  as  if  thoy  required  it. 
They  denounce  the  Platonic  speakers 
in  harsh  terms,  which  have  no  perti- 
nence, unless  supposed  to  bo  applied 
to  a real  man  expressing  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

It  is  useless  to  enjoin  us,  as  Stall- 
bauin  and  Steinhart  do,  to  mark  the 
aristocratical  conceit  of  Menon  ! — the 
pouifMHis  ostentation  and  pretensivc 


verbosity  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  ! — 
the  exorbitant  selfishness  of  Polus  and 
Kalliklca  I — the  impudent  brutality  of 
; Thrusymachus ! — wlien  all  these  per- 
j sons  speak  entirely  uudor  tho  prompt- 
ing of  Plato  himself. 

You  might  just  as  well  judge  of  So- 
krates  by  wliat  we  read  in  the  Nubcs 
of  Aristophanes,  or  of  Meton  by  what 
we  And  in  the  Aves,  as  doscribe  the 
historical  characters  of  the  above- 
named  personages  out  of  tho  Platonic 
1 dialogues.  They  ought  to  be  appre- 
! dated  as  dramatic  pictures,  drest  up 
by  the  author  for  his  own  purpose,  and 
delivering  such  opinions  as  he  assigns 
to  them — whether  he  intends  them  to 
bo  refuted  by  others,  or  not. 
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The  disclaimer,  so  often  repeated  by  Sokrates, — that  he 
possessed  neither  positive  knowledge  nor  wisdom  A.*«mpu<m 
in  his  own  person, — was  frequently  treated  by  his  StlcMhM 
contemitoraries  as  ironical.  He  was  not  supposed  p^itive 
to  bo  in  earnest  when  he  made  it  Every  one  pre-  employing 

» i Indirect 

sumed  that  he  must  himself  know  that  which  he  »»*<*« 
proved  others  not  to  know,  whatever  motive  he  tmuiMtton 

r 1 of  theories  of 

might  have  for  affecting  ignorance.  His  personal  disown, 
manner  and  homely  vein  of  illustration  seemed  to  favour  the 
supposition  that  he  was  bantering.  This  interpretation  of 
the  character  of  Sokrates  appears  in  the  main  to  be  preferred 
by  modem  critics.  Of  course  (they  imagine)  an  able  man 
who  cross-questions  others  on  the  definitions  of  Law,  Justice, 
Democracy,  &c.,  has  already  meditated  on  the  subject,  and 
framed  for  himself  unimpeachable  definitions  of  these  terms. 
Sokrates  (they  suppose)  is  a positive  teacher  and  theorist, 
employing  a method,  which,  though  indirect  and  circuitous, 
is  nevertheless  calculated  deliberately  beforehand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  and  inculcating  premeditated  doctrines 
of  his  own.  Pursuant  to  this  hypothesis,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  positive  theory  of  Sokrates  is  to  be  foimd  in  his  negative  . 
cross-examinations, — not  indeed  set  down  clearly  in  any  one 
sentence,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read — yet  disseminated 
in  separate  syllables  or  letters,  which  may  be  distinguished, 
picked  out,  and  put  together  into  propositions,  by  an  acute 
detective  examiner.  And  the  same  presumption  is  usually 
applied  to  the  Sokrates  of  the  Platonic  dialogues : that  is,  to 
Plato  employing  Sokrates  as  spokesman.  Interpreters  sift 
with  miscroscopic  accuracy  the  negative  dialogues  of  Plato, 
in  hopes  of  detecting  the  ultimate  elements  of  that  positive 

h Plato,  Apol.  c.  5f  p.  20  D,  c.  9,  p.  the  oracle  concerning  him.  3.  The 
23  A.  feeling  of  frequent  signs  from  rfc 

Aristeides  the  Rhetor  furnishes  a $aip.6vK)y. 
valuable  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  ‘OfioKoyureu  p.*y  yt  \*ytiv  ainbv 
that  picture  of  Sokrates,  which  we  find  'Sokrates)  &pa  ovZtv  4w[<rr<uro,  teal 
in  tue  Platonic  Apology.  All  the  w d v t « y rovri  <p  a<r  iy  o l <rv*y- 
other  companions  of  Sokrates  who  y*y6n*yor  ZnoKoyurcu  5’  aZ  teal 
wrote  dialogues  about  him  ( not  pre-  rovro , ffwpwraroy  aZ  rby  iwKpdrtj  r^y 
served  to  us  , presented  the  same  TlvQlav  tlprjK^yai,  &c. 
general  features.  1.  Avowed  igno-  | (Aristeides,  Oral.  xlv.  n«pl  •pipra- 
rance.  2.  The  same  declaration  of  pucrit,  p.  23,  24,  25,  Dindorf.) 
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lDOjm?ctn€» 
of  such  as- 
sumption— 
the  Sokratfe 
Kiencbus 
tloes  not 
furnish  a 
solution,  but 
works  upon 
the  mind  of 
the  respon- 
dent, stiniu- 


solution  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  lodged  therein,  and 
which,  when  found,  may  be  put  together  so  as  to  clear  up 
all  the  antecedent  difficulties. 

I have  already  said  (in  the  preceding  chapter)  that  I can- 
not take  this  view  either  of  Sokrates  or  of  Plato. 
Without  doubt,  each  of  them  had  affirmative  doc- 
trines and  convictions,  though  not  both  the  same. 
But  the  affirmative  vein,  with  both  of  them,  runs 
in  a channel  completely  distinct  from  the  negative. 
The  affirmative  theory  has  its  roots  aliunde,  and  is 
uMng'wm’to  neither  generated,  nor  adapted,  with  a view  to  re- 
solution  uf  concilo  the  contradictions,  or  elucidate  the  obscuri- 
tm  nwn.  t|e8i  which  the  negative  Elenchus  has  exposed. 
That  exposure  does  indeed  render  the  embarrassed  respondent 
painfully  conscious  of  the  want  of  some  rational,  consistent, 
and  adequate  theoretical  explanation : it  farther  stimulates 
him  to  makes  efforts  of  his  own  for  the  supply  of  that  want. 
But  such  efforts  must  be  really  his  own ; the  Elenchus  gives 
no  farther  help : it  furnishes  problems,  but  no  solutions,  nor 
even  any  assurance  that  the  problems  as  presented  admit  of 
affirmative  solutions.  Whoever  expects  that  such  consum- 
mate masters  of  the  negative  process  as  Sokrates  and  Plato, 
when  they  come  to  deliver  affirmative  dogmas  of  their  own, 
will  be  kept  under  restraint  by  their  own  previous  Elenchus, 
and  will  take  care  that  their  dogmas  shall  not  be  vulnerable 
by  the  same  weapons  as  they  had  employed  against  others — 
will  be  disappointed.  They  do  not  employ  any  negative  test 
against  themselves.  When  Sokrates  preaches  in  the  Xeno- 
phontic  Memorabilia,  or  the  Athenian  Stranger  in  the  Pla- 
tonic Leges,  they  jump  over,  or  suppose  to  be  already  solved, 
the  difficulties  under  the  pressure  of  which  other  disputants 
had  been  previously  discredited:  they  assume  all  the  un- 
definable  common-places  to  be  clearly  understood,  and  all 
the  inconsistent  generalities  to  be  brought  into  harmony. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  negative  cross  examination,  and  the  affirma- 
tive dogmatism,  are  (both  in  Sokrates  and  in  Plato)  two  un- 
connected operations  of  thought : the  one  does  not  lead  to, 
or  involve,  or  verify,  the  other. 
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Value  and 
Importance 
of  this 


Those  who  depreciate  the  negative  process  simply,  unless 
followed  up  by  some  new  positive  doctrine  which 
shall  be  proof  against  all  such  attack — cannot  be 
expected  to  admire  Sokrates  greatly,  even  as  he 
stands  rated  by  himself.  Even  if  I concurred  in  f;Xuu»i 
this  opinion,  I should  still  think  myself  obliged  to 
exhibit  him  as  he  really  was.  But  I do  not  concur  for  ,“elf' 
in  the  opinion.  I think  that  the  creation  and  furtherance  of 
individual,  self-thinking  minds,  each  instigated  to  form  some 
rational  and  consistent  theory  for  itself,  is  a material  benefit, 
even  though  no  farther  aid  be  rendered  to  the  process  except 
in  the  way  of  negative  suggestion.  That  such  minds  should 
be  made  to  feel  the  arbitrary  and  incoherent  character  of 
that  which  they  have  imbibed  by  passive  association  as  ethics 
and  resthetics, — and  that  they  should  endeavour  to  test  it  by 
some  rational  and  consistent  standard — would  be  an  improving 
process,  though  no  one  theory  could  be  framed  satisfactory 
to  all.  The  Sokratic  Elenchus  went  directly  to  this  result. 
Plato  followed  in  the  same  track,  not  of  pouring  new  matter 
of  knowledge  into  the  pupil,  but  of  eliciting  new  thoughts 
and  beliefs  out  of  him,  by  kindling  the  latent  forces  of  his 
intellect.  A large  proportion  of  Plato’s  dialogues  have  no 
other  purpose  or  value.  And  in  entering  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  these  dialogues,  we  cannot  take  a better  point  of 
departure  than  the  Apology  of  Sokrates,  wherein  the  speaker, 
alike  honest  and  decided  in  his  convictions,  at  the  close  of 
a long  cross-examining  career,  rc-asserts  expressly  his  devoted 
allegiance  to  the  negative  process,  and  disclaims  with  equal 
emphasis  all  power  over  the  affirmative. 

In  that  touching  discourse,  the  Universal  Cross-Examiner 
declares  a thorough  resolution  to  follow  his  own  in- 
dividual conviction  and  his  own  sense  of  duty — 
whether  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the  convic- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  and  whether  leading  to 
danger  or  to  death  for  himself.  “Where  a man 


View  taken 
by  Sokrates 
about  death. 
Other  men 
profess  to 
know  what 
it  is,  and 
think  it  a 
great  mis- 

may  have  posted  himself — either  under  his  own  belief  JUJU*  h° 


know. 


that  it  is  best,  or  under  orders  from  the  magistrate 
— there  he  must  stay  and  affront  danger,  not  caring  for  death 
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or  anything  else  in  comparison  with  disgrace.” 1 As  to  death, 
Sokrates  knows  very  little  what  it  is,  nor  whether  it  is  good 
or  evil.  The  fear  of  death,  in  his  view,  is  only  one  case  of 
the  prevalent  mental  malady — men  believing  themselves  to 
know  that  of  which  they  really  know  nothing.  If  death  be 
an  extinction  of  all  sensation,  like  a perpetual  and  dreamless 
sleep,  he  will  regard  it  as  a prodigious  benefit  compared  with 
life : even  the  Great  King  will  not  be  a loser  by  the  ex- 
change.k  If  on  the  contrary  death  be  a transition  into 
Hades,  to  keep  company  with  those  who  have  died  before — 
Homer,  Hesiod,  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  &c. — Sokrates 
will  consider  it  supreme  happiness  to  converse  with  and  cross- 
examine  the  potentates  and  clever  men  of  the  past — Aga- 
memnon, Odysseus,  Sisyphus ; thus  discriminating  which  of 
them  are  really  wise,  and  which  of  them  are  only  unconscious 
pretenders.  He  is  convinced  that  no  evil  can  ever  happen 
to  the  good  man ; that  the  protection  of  the  gods  can  never 
be  wanting  to  him,  whether  alive  or  dead.1  “ It  is  not  lawful 
for  a better  man  to  be  injured  by  a worse.  He  may  indeed 
be  killed,  or  banished,  or  disfranchised ; and  these  may ' 
appear  great  evils,  in  the  eye  of  others.  But  I do  not  think 
them  so.  It  is  a far  greater  evil  to  do  what  Meletus  is  now 
doing — trying  to  kill  a man  unjustly.”™ 

Sokrates  here  gives  his  own  estimate  of  comparative  good 
and  evil.  Death,  banishment,  disfranchisement,  &c.,  are  no 
great  evils:  to  put  another  man  to  death  unjustly,  is  a 

1 Plato,  Apol.  S.  c.  16,  p.  23  D.  I believe,  moreover,  that  the  Sokrates 
k Plato,  Apol.  c.  17,  p.  29  A. ; c.  32,  of  the  Pliaxlon  is  spokesman  chosen 
p.  40  I),  tea)  tlrf  Sil  pnittpla  afcrflijirlf  to  argue  in  support  of  tho  main  thesis 
itrriv,  aAA*  ojoy  thryos,  bruSay  tii  of  that  dialogue.  But  it  is  impossible 
KaBfuSav  nr\t'  uyap  uv&'fy  ip<(,  8av-  to  deny  the  variance  which  Ast  points 
ptiffioy  x4pSos  by  «fi)  i Sayarot.  out,  aud  which  is  also  admitted  by 

Ast  remarks  (Plat.  Leb.  und  Schrift.  Stallbaum.  Steinhart  indeed  (Einlci- 
p.  488)  that  the  language  of  doubt  and  tung,  p.  246  j goes  tho  length  of  deny- 
uncortainty  in  which  Sokrates  here  ing  it,  in  which  I cannot  follow  him. 
speaks  of  the  consequences  of  death,  The  Bentiment  of  Sokrates  in  the 
is  greatly  at  variance  with  the  lan-  Apology  embodies  the  same  alternative 
guage  which  he  is  made  to  hold  in  the  uncertainty,  as  what  we  rend  in 
Phtedon.  Ast  adduces  this  as  one  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  v.  33.  T l oiy ; 
his  arguments  for  disallowing  the  rtpiptyns  l\4tes  rtfs  rfrf  <r/3 4<ny  rirt 
authenticity  of  tho  Apology:  I do  not  utTaaraaiv,  &c. 

admit  the  inference.  I am  prepared  1 Plato,  Apol.  c.  32,  p.  41  A-B. 
for  divergence  between  tho  opinions  " Plato,  Apol.  c.  1 8,  p.  30  C. 
of  Sokrates  in  different  dialogues ; anil 
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great  evil  to  the  doer : the  good  man  can  suffer  no  evil  at 
all.  These  are  given  as  the  judgments  of  Sokrates,  Keii*n<*  of 

, ” J y _TT]  - * Sokrates  on 

and  as  dissentient  from  most  others.  Whether  they  , 
are  Sokratic  or  Platonic  opinions,  or  common  to  both 
— we  shall  find  them  reappearing  in  various  other 
Platonic  dialogues,  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  We  wlth  olll',r*- 
have  also  to  notice  that  marked  feature  in  the  character  of 
Sokrates” — the  standing  upon  his  own  ^individual  reason  and 
measure  of  good  and  evil : nay,  even  pushing  his  confidence 
in  it  so  far,  as  to  believe  in  a divine  voice  informing  and 
moving  him.  This  reliance  on  the  individual  reason  is  some- 
times recognised,  at  other  times  rejected,  in  the  Platonic 
dialogues.  Plato  rejects  it  in  his  comments  (contained  in 
the  dialogue  Theictetus)  on  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras : he 
rejects  it  also  in  the  constructive  dialogues,  Republic  and 
Leges,  where  he  constitutes  himself  despotic  legislator,  pre- 
scribing a standard  of  orthodox  opinion : he  proclaims  it  in 
the  Gorgias,  and  implies  it  very  generally  throughout  the 
negative  dialogues. 

Lastly,  we  find  also  in  the  Apology  distinct  notice  of 
the  formidable  efficacy  of  established  public  im-  K„mil(Ublc 
pressions,  generated  without  any  ostensible  author, 
circulated  in  the  common  talk,  and  passing  without  £uI^[£[ler*> 
examination  from  one  man  to  another,  as  portions 
of  accredited  faith.  “My  accusers  Melctus  and  ,uthor' 


n Plato,  Apol.  S.  p.  28  D.  ol  &v  r is 
iavrby  rd^rj  1)  Tjyricrdfifyos  fU\T toy,  1) 
i 'nr * dpxoyros  rax&jit  iyravda  8 ft,  &s 
4/xol  8otct7,  fiivovra  Kiv8vvt0* iv,  Ac. 

Xenophon,  Mcraorab.  iv.  8,  11.  <ppd- 
ytpos  8iy  &arr € fi))  biapaprdvtiv  ko[vuv 
rd  /3fAr(o»  irol  rd  X('P*t  oAA ov 

xpo<r8(t(r$eu,  i\\*  avrdpicris  clyai  vpbs 
r)jy  rovrosy  yvu<rir,  Ac. 

Compare  this  with  Memor.  i.  1,  3, 
4,  5,  and  the  Xenophontic  Apology, 
4,  5,  13,  where  this  airrapKtia  finds  for 
itself  a justification  in  the  hypothesis 
of  a divine  monitor  without 

The  debaters  in  the  treatise  of 
Plutarch  (De  genio  Socratis),  upon 
the  question  of  the  Sokratic  8aifx6yioy.  1 
insist  npon  this  resolute  persuasion  and 
self-detenu i nation  as  the  most  indisput- 
able fact  in  the  case  (c.  11,  p.  581  C.). 


A l 'luKpdrovs  bpnal  r b ftt&aioy 

^Xovcrai  Kal  (TtpoSpdrTjra  <palvovrai  xpbs 
dxa y,  us  by  4£  opd^s  Kal  or  x upas 
d<pfiptyat  Kplcrtus  *al  dpxvs.  Compare 
p.  589  E.  The  speculations  of  the 
speakers  upon  the  ovala  and  8vvapus 
rov  2 uk  par  out  baipovlov,  come  to  little 
result. 

There  is  a curious  passage  in  Plu- 
tarch’s life  of  Coriolanus  (c.  82),  where 
ho  describes  the  way  in  which  the 
Cods  act  upon  the  minds  of  particular 
men,  under  difficult  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances. They  do  not  inspire 
new  resolutions  or  volitions,  but  they 
work  upon  the  associative  principle, 
suggesting  new  ideas  which  conduct 
to  the  appropriate  volition — oi>x  Spfids 
4y*pyu£6p€voy,  d\\d  <payra<rlas  bpfiuv 
ayotyovsr  Ac. 
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Anytus  (gays  Sokrates)  are  difficult  enough  to  deal  with: 
yet  far  less  difficult  than  the  prejudiced  public,  who  have 
heard  false  reports  concerning  me  for  years  post,  and  have 
contracted  a settled  belief  about  my  character,  from  nameless 
authors  whom  I cannot  summon  here  to  be  confuted.”® 

It  is  against  this  ancient,  established  belief,  passing  for 
knowledge — communicated  by  unconscious  contagion  without 
any  rational  process— against  the  “proc6s  juge  mais  non 
plaide,”  whereby  King  Nomos  governs — that  the  general 
mission  of  Sokrates  is  directed.  It  is  against  the  like  belief, 
in  one  of  its  countless  manifestations,  that  he  here  defends 
himself  before  the  Dikastery. 

• Plato,  Apol.  c.  2,  p.  18  C-D. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

KRITON. 


The  dialogue  called  Kriton  is,  in  one  point  of  view,  a second 
part  or  sequel — in  another  point  of  view,  an  anti-  o«wr»i 

, . * purpose  of 

thesis  or  corrective— of  the  Platonic  Apology.  For  «i»  Kr*ton. 
that  reason,  I notice  it  immediately  after  the  Apology: 
though  I do  not  venture  to  affirm  confidently  that  it  was 
composed  immediately  after : it  may  possibly  have  been  later, 
as  I believe  the  Phtedon  also  to  have  been  later.* 

The  Kriton  describes  a conversation  between  Sokrates  and 
his  friend  Kriton  in  the  prison,  after  condemnation,  srttfwtortiw 

1 J dialogue— in* 

ana  two  days  before  the  cup  of  hemlock  was  admi-  teriocuu*». 
nistered.  Kriton  entreats  and  urges  Sokrates  (as  the  sym- 
pathising friends  had  probably  done  frequently  during  the 
thirty  days  of  imprisonment)  to  make  his  escape  from  the 
prison,  informing  him  that  arrangements  have  already  been 
made  for  enabling  him  to  escape  with  ease  and  safety,  and 
that  money  as  well  as  good  recommendations  will  be  pro- 
vided, so  that  he  may  dwell  comfortably  either  in  Thessaly, 
or  wherever  else  he  pleases.  Sokrates  ought  not,  in  justice 
to  his  children  and  his  friends,  to  refuse  the  opportunity 
offered,  and  thus  to  throw  away  his  life.  Should  he  do  so, 
it  will  appear  to  every  one  as  if  his  friends  had  shamefully 
failed  in  their  duty,  when  intervention  on  their  part  might 
easily  have  saved  him.  He  might  have  avoided  the  trial 
altogether : even  when  on  trial,  he  might  easily  have  escaped 
the  capital  sentence.  Here  is  now  a third  opportunity  of 
rescue,  which  if  he  declines,  it  will  turn  this  grave  and  painful 

■ Steinhart  affirms  with  confidence  , (Rinleitung,  p.  303).  Tho  fact  may 
that  the  Kriton  was  composed  im-  be  so,  but  I do  not  feel  thus  confident 
mediately  after  the  Apology,  and  of  it  when  I look  to  the  analogy  of  the 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Sokrates  ' later  Phrodon. 
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affair  into  mockery,  as  if  lie  and  his  friends  were  impotent 
simpletons.b  Besides  the  mournful  character  of  the  event, 
Sokrates  and  his  friends  will  thus  be  disgraced  in  the  opinion 
of  every  one. 

“ Disgraced  in  the  opinion  of  every  one  ” replies  Sokrates  ? 
Answer  of  That  is  not  the  proper  test  by  which  the  propriety 
the  appeal  of  your  reepmmendation  must  be  determined.  I 

roMde  by  » 

Kriton.  am  now,  as  I always  have  been,  prepared  to  follow 
nothing  but  that  voice  of  reason  which  approves  itself  to 
me  in  discussion  as  the  best  and  soundest'  We  have  often 
discussed  this  matter  before,  and  the  conclusions  on  which 
we  agreed  are  not  to  be  thrown  aside  because  of  my  im- 
pending death.  We  agreed  that  the  opinions  general  among 
men  ought  not  to  be  followed  in  all  cases,  but  only  in  some: 
that  the  good  opinions,  those  of  the  wise  men,  were  to  be 
followed — the  bad  opinions,  those  of  the  foolish  men,  to  be 
disregarded.  In  the  treatment  and  exercise  of  the  body, 
we  must  not  attend  to  the  praise,  the  blame,  or  the  opinion 
of  every  man,  but  only  to  those  of  the  one  professional 
trainer  or  physician.  If  we  disregard  this  one  skilful  man, 
and  conduct  ourselves  according  to  the  praise  or  blame  of 
the  unskilful  public,  our  body  will  become  corrupted  and  dis- 
abled, so  that  life  itself  will  not  be  worth  having. 

In  like  manner,  on  the  question  what  is  just  and  unjust, 
lie  deduct  honourable  or  base,  good  or  evil,  to  which  our 
judgment  of  present  subject  belongs — we  must  not  yield  to  the 

the  general  . , 

public  is  not  praise  and  censure  of  the  many,  but  only  to  that  of 


b Plato,  Krito.  c.  5,  p.  45  E.  as 
tyays  gal  bxip  aov  gal  inrip  ijpay  ray 
a ay  jxtrpSslay  aiaxvyopai , 
fiirav  rh  xpaypa  rb  x sp\  ai  ayaySplp 
riyl  ttj  r\psr sptf  xsxoaxBat  — gal  rj 
sfaoSos  rrjs  SIkijs  sis  rb  StKaar-fjptov  u; 

A0<r,  i£bw  pi}  siasKOsiy — gal  avrbs 
& iyav  rijs  binijs  as  iyivsro — gal  rb 
rsKsvrcuoy  rovrl,  Siaxsp  tcaraytKas 
rrjs  xpd^sas,  Katdq  tif!  gal  iyaySplqi  rp 
ijptrtpa  biaxstpsvysyai  rjpas  Soicsiy, 
oXrivts  as  oo*l  laaaapsy  oo8J  av 
aavrbv,  oloy  rs  ftp  gal  SvraT^g,  stn  gal 
apixpbv  ijpuv  u<ps\os  1\v. 

This  is  a remarkable  passage,  as 


I evincing  that  both  the  trial  and  the 
I death  of  Sokrates,  even  in  the  opinion 
j of  his  own  triends,  might  have  been 
avoided  without  anything  which  they 
conceived  to  be  dishonourable  to  his 
character. 

Professor  Kbchly  puts  this  point 
very  forcibly  in  his  Vortrag , referred 
to  in  my  notes  on  the  Platonic  Apology, 
p.  3G1  seq. 

c Plato,  Krito.  c.  6,  p.  4G  B.  as  iy&» 
ov  pivov  vvy  aWi  gal  is)  roiovros , 
oToj  ray  ipav  prjbsvl  &\\<p  x slOsaOtu 
r$  \6yip,  bs  &y  pot  A oyi^opsytp  0«A- 
1 nor  os  tfxuyrjrat. 
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the  one,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  is  wise  on  these  wt>rU,r of 

’ J ’ tnnrt:  be 

matters.4  We  must  be  afraid  and  ashamed  of  him  •pi*'*1*  “ . 

tin;  judgment 

more  than  of  all  the  rest.  Not  the  verdict  of  the  ?.f  “’L0"*,. 
many,  but  that  of  the  one  man  skilful  about  just 
and  unjust,  and  that  of  truth  itself,  must  be  listened  d,b*’0' 
to.  Otherwise  we  shall  suffer  the  like  debasement  and  cor- 
ruption of  mind  as  of  body  in  the  former  case.  Life  will 
become  yet  more  worthless.  True — the  many  may  put  us  to 
death.  But  what  we  ought  to  care  for  most,  is,  not  simply 
to  live,  but  to  live  well,  justly,  honourably.® 

Sokrates  thus  proceeds : 

The  point  to  bo  decided,  therefore,  with  reference  to  your 
proposition,  Kriton,  is,  not  what  will  be  generally  said  if  I 
decline,  but  whether  it  will  be  just  or  unjust — right  or  wrong 
— if  I comply;  that  is,  if  I consent  to  escape  from  prison, 
against  the  will  of  the  Athenians  and  against  the  sentence 
of  law. 

To  decide  the  point,  I assume  this  principle,  which  we 
have  often  before  agreed  upon  in  our  reasonings,  principle, 
and  which  must  stand  unshaken  now.'  IC!k™ie“"ory 

We  ought  not  in  any  case  whatever  to  act  wrong  the  qn™ttoS 

. i riv  , . till  w9h  Triton. 

or  unjustly.  lo  act  so  is  in  every  case  both  bad  i.  the  pro- 

i i*  i « . i i ccnllng  re- 

fer the  accent  and  dishonourable  to  the  ap:ent,  what-  commended 

^ . . n _ . Ju.t  or  ut>- 

ever  may  be  its  consequences.  Even  though  others  Ju»t?  Never 

- * ° ■ any  caee  to 

act  wrong  to  us,  we  ought  not  to  act  wrong  to  them 
in  return.  Even  though  others  do  evil  to  us,  we  ought  not 
to  do  evil  to  them  in  return.* 

This  is  the  principle  which  I assume  as  true,  though  I 
know  that  very  few  persons  hold  it,  or  ever  will  soknue. 
hold  it.  Most  men  say  the  contrary — that  when  mi  * 
other  persons  do  wrong  or  harm  to  us,  we  may  do  Sand  that 


d Plato,  Krito,  c.  7,  p.  47  D.  #rol  Slj 
Kal  wtpl  Sixaluy  koI  AS fxcwK,  Kal 

alirxpuv  Kal  koA ir,  kou  ayadwv  Kal 
xax&v,  i r*pl  uv  vvv  tcrriv  y /3ouAlj, 
■wArtpoy  rfj  r uv  iroKKuv  S6{rj  S*?  iffias 
tirtirQai  Kal  <po0*toOcu  aM/v,  1)  rji  rov  , 
ivbt,  *t  rls  l<rriv  ira tuv,  tv  It*?  a Iff- 
Xvv(<t6cu  Kal  $o&*t<r9ai  paAAov  7)  £v/x- 
iravTas  rovs  &AAous 

C.  8,  p.  48  A.  Ovk  6l pa  xivu  rjpuv 


our u eppovrurreov  8,  ti  ipovciv  ol  iroAAol 
ijfias,  aAA’  8,  ri  A jwatuv  w*p\  ruv  SiKatuv 
Kal  aSlKuv,  A tls,  Kal  avri)  rj  aArjOda. 

c Plato,  Krito.  c.  7-8,  p.  47-48. 

f Plato,  Krito.  c.  9,  p.  48  E.  Spa  Si 
S)j  r rjs  <r  k ( \p  * U s rrjy  a p xv  v,  &0. 

* Plato,  Krito.  c.  10,  p.  49  B.  O vSi 
aSiKOVficvoy  &pa  avraStK*?v,  us  ol 
w o A A o 1 otoyrat,  tw *idrj  ovSapus 
St?  aSiK*?yt  &c. 
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posed  to  be 
addresoed  by 
tbe  Laws  of 
Athens  to 
Sok  rates, 
demanding 
from  him 
implicit 
obedience. 


“TnCf00*  wron2  or  liarni  to  them  in  return.  This  is  a car- 
oppMii*  dinal  point  Between  those  who  affirm  it,  and 

opinion : but  4 # ' 

he  afnnnji  those  who  deny  it,  there  can  be  no  common  mea- 

that  the  . . 

raidfiuL  8Ure  or  reasoning.  lteciprocal  contempt  is  the  sen- 
timent with  which,  by  necessity,  each  contemplates 
the  other’s  resolutions.11 

Sokrates  then  delivers  a well-known  and  eloquent  plead- 
piettUng  «up-  *ng>  "herein  he  imagines  the  Laws  of  Athens  to 
remonstrate  with  liim  on  his  purpose  of  secretly 
quitting  the  prison,  in  order  to  evade  a sentence 
legally  pronounced.  By  his  birth,  and  long  resi- 
dence in  Athens,  he  has  entered  into  a covenant  to 
obey  exactly  and  faithfully  what  the  laws  prescribe. 
Though  the  laws  should  deal  unjustly  with  him,  he  has  no 
right  of  redress  against  them — neither  by  open  disobedience, 
nor  force,  nor  evasion.  Their  rights  over  him  are  even  more 
uncontrolled  and  indefeasible  than  those  of  his  father  and 
mother.  The  laws  allow  to  every  citizen  full  liberty  of  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  assembled  public : but  the  citizen  who 
fails  in  persuading,  must  obey  the  public  when  they  enact  a 
law  adverse  to  his  views.  Sokrates  having  been  distin- 
guished beyond  all  others  for  the  constancy  of  his  residence 
at  Athens,  has  thus  shown  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
city,  and  with  those  laws  without  which  it  could  not  exist  as 
a city.  If  he  now  violates  his  covenants  and  his  duty,  by 
breaking  prison  like  a runaway  slave,  he  will  forfeit  all  the 
reputation  to  which  he  has  pretended  during  his  long  life,  as 
a preacher  of  justice  and  virtue.1 

This  striking  discourse,  the  general  drift  of  which  I have 
briefly  described,  appears  intended  by  Plato — as  far  as  I can 


‘ l'iutn,  Krito.  c.  10,  p.  49  I).  OlJa 
yap  Zn  ixlyois  run  ravra  teal  Sotcti 
teal  Oh  oZv  odrw  ZtZoKrai  Kod 

oh  /*9),  roZrois  oZk  f<rri  ko 
/9  o u A 4),  & A A*  dvdyKt)  rovrovs 
dX  Xfj  Xw  y Kara<ppoy€?yt  6 p ar- 
ras t a d A A rj  A u:  v o v X t v p ar  a. 
2kow«i  $4)  oZy  tea  1 a it  « Z fid  Aa,  tcirtpoy 
noivtvvtis  teal  (vpSefJCtl  aoi  teal  a p x u- 
p t 8 a IvTfvdev  /9  o uA  c w 6 p « v o i, 
oZZhror*  vpdws  $xoyro*  otfr*  rov 
dZiKfiy  oZr*  rov  dvraZiKtlv,  oCt«  ko- 


kws  rdaxoyra  dpivttrdcu  dynSpeoyra 
Kaxu>s  ; 

Compare  the  opposite  impulse,  to 
revenge  yourself  upon  your  country 
from  which  you  believe  yourself  to 
have  received  wrong,  set  forth  in  the 
speech  of  Alkibiados  at  Sparta  after  he 
had  been  exiled  by  the  Athenians. 
Thucyd.  vi.  92.  ital  rb  <piX6iroXi  ovk 
iv  $ dbiKovpax  fx&>.  &AA’  iv  $ d<r<paXdts 
two\ir*v$riy. 

1 Pluto,  Krito.  p. 
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pretend  to  guess  at  his  purpose — to  set  forth  the  personal 
character  and  dispositions  of  Sokrates  in  a light  p,,rpow  ^ 
different  from  that  which  they  present  in  the  Apo- 
logy.  In  defending  himself  before  the  Dikasts,  STsomiuom 
Sokrates  had  exalted  himself  into  a position  which  JuJR" 
would  undoubtedly  be  construed  by  his  auditors  as 
disobedience  and  defiance  to  the  city  and  its  institu-  h*ipj£logy 
tions.  He  professed  to  be  acting  under  a divine  mis-  unqualified 
sion,  which  was  of  higher  authority  than  the  enact- 
ments  of  his  countrymen : he  warned  them  against  deB‘n“' 
condemning  him,  because  his  condemnation  would  be  a mis- 
chief, not  to  him,  but  to  them — and  because  by  doing  so 
they  would  repudiate  and  maltreat  the  missionary  sent  to 
them  by  the  Delphian  God  as  a valuable  present.14  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Athenian  Dikasts,  Sokrates  by  using  such 
language  had  put  himself  above  the  laws ; thus  confirming  the 
charge  which  his  accusers  advanced,  and  which  they  justified 
by  some  of  his  public  remarks.  He  had  manifested  by  un- 
mistakeable  language  the  same  contempt  for  the  Athenian 
constitution  as  that  which  had  been  displayed  in  act  by 
Kritias  and  Alkibiades,1  with  whom  liis  own  name  was  asso- 
ciated as  teacher  and  companion.™  Xenophon  in  his  Memo- 


4 Plato,  Apol.  S.  o.  17-18,  p.  29-30. 

1 This  was  among  the  charges  urged 
against  Sokrates  by  Anytus  and  the 
other  accusers  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  9. 
vrtpopqv  iwoiu  ru>v  KaBuTTurrotv  v6ixmv 
robs  trw6vr*s).  It  was  also  the  judg- 
ment formed  respecting  Sokrates  by 
the  Roman  censor*  the  elder  Cato;  a 
man  very  much  like  the  Athenian 
Anytus,  constitutional  and  patriotic  as 
a citizen,  devoted  to  the  active  duties 
of  political  life,  but  thoroughly  averse 
to  philosophy  and  speculative  debate, 
as  Anytus  is  depicted  in  the  Menon  of 
Plato. — Plutarch,  Cuto  c.  23,  a passage 
already  cited  in  a note  on  the  chapter 
next  but  one  preceding. 

The  accusation  of  “ putting  himself 
above  the  laws,”  appears  in  the  same 
way  in  the  Nubes  of  Aristophanes, 
1035-1402,  &c. 

its  rjtiv  kcuvoTs  irfydyncurttf  Kal  8«|tots 
SfuXtTy 

ffdu  roiv  Kadtardnuv  v6,uuv  uirtp- 
<ppov(7v  8 vvuadai. 


Compare  the  rhetor  Aristeides — 
'T Trip  r&v  Tfrrdpwv,  p.  133;  vol.  iii. 
p.  480,  Dindorf. 

m The  dramatic  nosition  of  Sokrates 
has  been  compared  ny  Koechly,  p.  382, 
very  suitably  with  that  of  Antigone, 
who,  in  burying  her  deceased  brother, 
acts  upon  her  own  sense  of  right  and 
family  affections,  in  defiance  of  an 
express  interdict  from  sovereign  auth- 
ority. This  tragical  conflict  of  obli- 
gations, indicated  by  Aristotle  as  an 
ethical  question  suited  for  dialectic 
debate  (Topic  i.  p.  105,  b.  22;,  was 
handled  by  all  the  throe  great  tra- 
gedians; and  has  been  ennobled  by 
Sophokles  in  one  of  his  best  remaining 
tragedies.  The  Platonic  Apology  pre- 
sents many  points  of  analogy  with  the 
Antigond,  while  the  Platonic  Kritou 
carries  us  into  an  opposite  vein  of 
sentiment  Sokrates  after  sentence, 
and  Antigone  after  sentence,  are  totally 
different  persons  The  young  maiden, 

| though  adhering  with  unshaken  con- 
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rabilia  recognises  this  impression  as  prevalent  among  his 
countrymen  against  Sokrates,  and  provides  what  he  thinks  a 
suitable  answer  to  it.  Plato  also  has  his  way  of  answering 
it ; and  such  I imagine  to  be  the  dramatic  purpose  of  the 
Kriton. 

This  dialogue  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sokrates  a rhetorical 
ifanuigne  of  harangue  forcible  and  impressive,  which  he  supposes 
!£mwS  in  himself  to  hear  from  personified  Nornos  or  Athens, 
the  I“w«.uf  claiming  for  herself  and  her  laws  plenary  and  un- 
wouidh«o  measurec}  obedience  from  all  her  citizens,  as  a 
pumted  by  covenant  due  to  her  from  each.  He  declares  his 
piSou'c!?11  own  heartfelt  adhesion  to  the  claim.  Sokrates  is 
thus  made  to  express  the  feelings  and  repeat  the 
language  of  a devoted  democratical  patriot.  His  doctrine  is 
one  which  every  Athenian  audience  would  warmly  applaud — 
whether  heard  from  speakers  in  the  assembly,  from  litigants 
in  the  Dikastory,  or  from  dramatists  in  the  theatre.  It  is  a 
doctrine  which  orators  of  all  varieties  (Perikles,  Nikias,  Kleon, 
Lysias,  Isokrates,  Demosthenes,  iEschines,  Lykurgus)  would 
be  alike  emphatic  in  upholding : upon  which  probably  Sophists 
habitually  displayed  their  own  eloquence,  and  tested  the 
talents  of  their  pupils.  It  may  be  considered  as  almost  an 
Athenian  commonplace.  Hence  it  is  all  the  better  fitted  for 


viction  to  Iho  rectitude  of  her  post 
disobedience,  cannot  submit  to  the 
sentence  of  death  without  complaint 
and  protestation.  Though  above  all 
fear,  she  is  clamorous  in  remonstrances 
against  both  the  injustice  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  untimely  close  of  her 
career:  so  that  she  is  obliged  to  bo 
dragged  away  by  the  officers  'Soph. 
Antig.  870-877 ; compare  407-508, 
with  Plato,  Kriton,  p.  49  0 ; Apolog. 
p.  28  D,  29  G\.  All  these  points  en- 
hance the  interest  of  tho  piece,  and  lire 
suited  to  a destined  bride  in  the  flower 
of  her  age.  But  an  old  philosopher  of 
seventy  years  of  age  has  no  such  attach- 
ment to  Ufe  remaining.  He  contemplates 
death  with  tho  eye  of  calm  reason  : he 
has  not  only  silenced  “ the  child  within 
us  who  fears  death*'  (to  use  tho  re- 
markable phrase  of  Plato,  Phiedon,  p. 
77  E),  but  he  knows  well  that  what 
remains  to  him  of  life  must  be  short ; 


that  it  will  probably  be  of  little  value, 
with  diminished  powers,  mental  as 
well  as  bodily ; and  that  if  passed  in 
exile,  it  will  be  of  no  valuo  at  all.  To 
close  his  life  with  dignity  is  the  best 
thing  which  can  happen  to  him. 
While  by  escape  from  the  prison  he 
would  have  gained  little  or  nothing; 
he  is  enabled,  by  refusing  the  means  of 
escape,  to  manifest  an  ostentatious 
deference  to  the  law,  and  to  mako 
peace  with  the  Athenian  authorities 
after  the  opposition  which  had  been 
declared  in  liis  Apology.  Both  in  the 
Kriton  and  in  the  Pnffidon,  Sokrates 
exhibits  the  specimen  of  a man  adher- 
ing to  previous  conviction,  unaffected 
by  impending  death,  und  by  the  appre- 
hensions which  that  season  brings  upon 
ordinary  miuds;  estimating  all  things 
then  as  before,  with  the  same  tranquil 
and  independent  reason. 
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Plato’s  purpose  of  restoring  Sokrates  to  harmony  with  his 
fellow  citizens.  It  serves  as  his  protestation  of  allegiance  to 
Athens,  in  reply  to  the  adverse  impressions  prevalent  against 
him.  The  only  singularity  which  bestows  special  pertinence, 
on  that  which  is  in  substance  a discourse  of  venerated  com- 
mon-place, is— that  Sokrates  proclaims  and  applies  his  doc- 
trine of  absolute  submission,  under  the  precise  circumstances 
in  which  many  others,  generally  patriotic,  might  be  disposed 
to  recede  from  it — where  he  is  condemned  (unjustly,  in  his 
own  persuasion)  to  suffer  death — yet  has  the  opportunity  of 
escape.  He  is  thus  presented  as  a citizen  not  merely  of 
ordinary  loyalty,  but  of  extraordinary  patriotism.  Moreover 
his  remarkable  constancy  of  residence  at  Athens  is  produced 
as  evidence,  showing  that  the  city  was  eminently  acceptable 
to  him,  and  that  he  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  it." 

Throughout  all  this  eloquent  appeal  addressed  by  Athens 
to  her  citizen  Sokrates,  the  points  insisted  on  are  Xbehinuiguo 
those  common  to  him  with  other  citizens : the  S^k?®ro.n 
marked  specialties  of  his  character  being  left  unno-  jjFj£J£,willl 
ticed.  Such  are  the  points  suitable  to  the  purpose 
(rather  Xenophontic  than  Platonic,  herein)  of  the  UMofw^ 
Kriton ; when  Sokrates  is  to  be  brought  back  within  d“r*cler> 
the  pale  of  democratical  citizenship,  and  exculpated  from  the 
charge  of  incivism.  But  when  wo  read  the  language  of  So- 
krates both  in  the  Apology  and  in  the  Gorgias,  we  find  a 
very  different  picture  given  of  the  relations  between  him 
and  Athens.  We  find  him  there  presented  as  an  isolated 
and  eccentric  individual,  a dissenter,  not  only  departing  alto- 
gether from  the  character  and  purposes  general  among  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  also  certain  to  incur  dangerous  antipathy, 
in  so  far  as  he  publicly  proclaimed  what  he  was.  The  Kriton 
takes  him  up  as  having  become  a victim  to  such  antipathy ; 
yet  as  reconciling  himself  with  the  laws  by  voluntarily 
accepting  the  sentence;  and  as  persuaded  to  do  so,  more- 
over, by  a piece  of  rhetoric  imbued  with  the  most  genuine 


" Plato,  Kriton,  c.  14,  p.  52  B.  ov 
yhp  (lv  roTf  riv  &\\uv  'A&rjvaiajv  airdv- 
t u/v  Sia<p(f)6y iv  avrfj  irrtbrjptiSy  «i 


pil  <rot  &icup*p6vrais  fjpt(TK( : c.  12,  p. 
50  D.  <p*p « 7 op,  rl  tyKaXwv  rjp.iv  r«  kuI 
-Hi  t<$Aci  4*ix*tp*is  ypat  kxoKAvvcu ; 
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spirit  of  constitutional  democracy.  It  is  the  compromise  of 
his  long-standing  dissent  with  the  reigning  orthodoxy,  just 
before  his  death.  ’Ev  ev<f>T]fila  XPV  reXeirrav.0 

Still,  however,  though  adopting  the  democratical  vein  of 
stmsokntm  sentiment  for  this  purpose,  Sokrates  is  made  to 
m^iopumr"1  adopt  it  on  a ground  peculiar  to  himself.  His  indi- 
to  obey,  from  viduality  is  thus  upheld.  He  holds  the  sentence 
victiun ; by  a pronounced  against  him  to  have  been  unjust,  but 
weigits  with  he  renounces  all  use  of  that  plea,  because  the 

him,  but  1 11 

dm  wrigS014  8en^ence  has  been  legally  pronounced  by  the  judi- 
wiibothcri  dal  authority  of  the  city,  and  because  he  has 
entered  into  a covenant  with  the  city.  He  entertains  the 
firm  conviction  that  no  one  ought  to  act  unjustly,  or  to  do 
evil  to  others,  in  any  case : not  even  in  the  case  in  which 
they  have  done  injustice  or  evil  to  him.  “ This”  (says  So- 
krates) “ is  my  conviction,  and  the  principle  of  my  reasoning. 
Few  persons  do  accept  it,  or  ever  will : yet  between  those 
who  do  accept  it,  and  those  who  do  not — there  can  be  no 
common  counsel : by  necessity  of  the  case,  each  looks  upon  the 
other,  and  upon  the  reasonings  of  the  other,  with  contempt”  t 
This  general  doctrine,  peculiar  to  Sokrates,  is  decisive 
ThMwnmgiM  per  se,  in  its  application  to  the  actual  case,  and 
coroiuuT  might  have  been  made  to  conclude  the  dialogue, 

sokratic  But  Sokrates  introduces  it  as  a foundation  to  the 

reason,  but 

Sn^oom-  ar&umenk*  urged  by  the  personified  Athenian  No- 
“ mos : — which,  however,  are  not  corollaries  from  it, 

ciumm.  por  at  all  peculiar  to  Sokrates,  but  represent  sen- 
timents held  by  the  Athenian  democrats  more  cordially  than 
they  were  by  Sokrates.  It  is  thus  that  the  dialogue  Kritou 
embodies,  and  tries  to  reconcile,  both  the  two  distinct  ele- 
ments— constitutional  allegiance,  and  Sokratic  individuality. 

Apart  from  the  express  purpose  of  this  dialogue,  however, 
Emphaiic  the  general  doctrine  here  proclaimed  bv  Sokrates 

declaration  of  , . 4 v . * 

the  authority  deserves  attention,  in  regard  to  the  other  Platonic 

of  Individual  . i*i  • mi 

nsMtmand  dialogues  which  we  shall  soon  review.  I he  doctrine 

conscience,  , ° t 

[ndivida&i  evolves  an  emphatic  declaration  of  the  paramount 
him«if.  authority  of  individual  reason  and  conscience;  for 


Plato,  Phnxlon,  p.  117  D. 


r Plato,  Kriton,  c.  10,  p.  49  D. 
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the  individual  himself — but  for  him  alone.  “This”  (says 
Sokrates)  “ is,  and  has  long  been  my  conviction.  It  is  the 
basis  of  the  whole  reasoning.  Look  well  whether  you  agree 
to  it : for  few  persons  do  agree  to  it,  or  ever  will : and  between 
those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  there  can  be  no  common 
deliberation:  they  must  of  necessity  despise  each  other.” 
Here  we  have  the  Protagorean  dogma,  Homo  Mensura — 
which  Sokrates  will  be  found  combating  in  the  Theset&us, — 
proclaimed  by  Sokrates  himself.  As  things  appear  to  me,  so 
they  are  to  me : as  they  appear  to  you,  so  they  are  to  you. 
My  reason  and  conscience  is  the  measure  for  me : yours  for 
you.  It  is  for  you  to  see  whether  yours  agrees  with  mine. 

I shall  revert  to  this  doctrine 'in  handling  other  Platonic 
dialogues,  particularly  the  Theaetetus. 

I have  already  observed  that  the  tone  of  the  Kriton  is 
rhetorical,  not  dialectical — especially  the  harangue  -ni0  Kriton 
ascribed  to  Athens.  The  business  of  the  rhetorician 
is  to  plant  and  establish  some  given  point  of  per-  J‘”l;cpwr' 
suasion,  whether  as  to  a general  resolution  or  a par-  RhJSS 
ticular  fact,  in  the  bosoms  of  certain  auditors  before  ”“'ctlc' 
him  : hence  he  gives  prominence  and  emphasis  to  some  views 
of  the  question,  suppressing  or  discrediting  others,  and  espe- 
cially keeping  out  of  sight  all  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  is  aiming.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
business  of  the  dialectician  is,  not  to  establish  any  foreknown 
conclusion,  but  to  find  out  which  among  all  supposable  con- 
clusions are  untenable,  and  which  is  the  most  tenable  or  best. 
Hence  all  the  difficulties  attending  every  one  of  them  must 
be  brought  fully  into  view  and  dismissed : until  this  has  been 
done,  the  process  is  not  terminated,  nor  can  we  tell  whether 
any  assured  conclusion  is  attainable  or  not. 

Now  Plato,  in  some  of  his  dialogues,  especially  the  Gorgias, 
greatly  depreciates  rhetoric  and  its  purpose  of  persuasion : 
elsewhere  he  employs  it  himself  with  ability  and  effect.  The 
discourse  which  we  read  in  the  Kriton  is  one  of  his  best  spe- 
cimens : appealing  to  pre-established  and  wide  spread  emo- 
tions, veneration  for  parents,  love  of  country,  respect  for 
covenants — to  justify  the  resolution  of  Sokrates  in  the  actual 

VOL.  i.  x 
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case : working  up  these  sentiments  into  fervour,  but  neglect- 
ing all  difficulties,  limits,  and  counter-considerations : assuming 
that  the  familiar  phrases  of  ethics  and  politics  are  perfectly 
understood  and  indisputable. 

But  these  lastrmentioned  elements — difficulties,  qualifica- 
tions, necessity  for  definitions  even  of  the  most 
hackneyed  words— would  have  been  brought  into 
the  foreground  had  Sokrates  pursued  the  dialectical 
path,  which  (as  we  know  both  from  Xenophon  and 
Plato)  was  his  real  habit  and  genius.  He  was  per- 
petually engaged  (says  Xenophons)  in  dialectic 
“ What  is  the  Holy,  what  Ls  the  Unholy  ? What 
is  the  Honourable  and  the  Base?  What  is  the  Just  and  the 
Unjust?  &c.”  Now  in  the  rhetorical  appeal  embodied  in  the 

i Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  16.  AMs  1 enemies  induced  the  people  to  sanction 
5*  irtpl  rutv  byOpwirtiu/y  cul  JheAryero.  the  resolutions  proposal  by  » party 
<TKoirwyt  rl  tbatfiis,  rl  aat fits'  rl  tea-  among  themselves.  The  Thirty  also 
A&f,  rl  aX<f\p6v‘  ri  dlxcuoy,  ri  &£i Koir  ordered  Kokrates  to  abstain  from  dis- 
rl  ffaxppoavyri,  rl  fxavta'  rl  iySpia,  ri  course  with  young  men  : he  disobeyed 
SeiAicr  ri  w6\is,  ri  iroAiTtifds*  ri  kpxb  1 Xenop.  Memor.  iv.  4-3).  Was  he 
iLy$pdr*ooy,  ri  apxtK&f  aydpwrcoy,  See.  right  in  disobeying? 

We  boo  in  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2, 40-46,  1 have  indicated  briefly  these  ques- 

iv.  2,  37,  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  Mi-  tinna,  to  show  how  completely  the  rlie- 
nos  and  elsewhere,  the  number  of  din-  torical  manner  of  the  Kriton  submerges 
lectio  questions  which  Sokratea  might  all  those  difficulties,  which  wouhl  form 
have  brought  to  bear  ujx>n  the  harangue  the  special  matter  of  genuine  Sokratic 
in  the  Kriton,  liad  it  been  delivered  by  , dialectics. 

any  opjwnent  whom  he  sought  to  per-  Schleiermaeher  (Einleitung  zum  Kri- 
plex  or  confute*.  What  is  a law  ? ton,  pp.  233,  234)  considers  the  Kriton 
What  are  the  limits  of  obedience  to  as  a eonqtohition  of  special  occasion — 
the  laws?  Are  there  no  limits  (ns  Gelegenheitschrift — which  I think  is 
Hobbes  is  so  much  denounced  for  true  ; but  which  may  lx?  mid  also,  in  my 
maintaining)  ? While  the  oligarchy  of  judgment,  of  every  Platonic  dialogue. 
Thirty  were  the  constituted  authority  The  term,  however,  in^chleiermachor’s 
at  Athens,  they  ordered  Sokrates  him-  writing,  lias  a peculiar  inclining,  viz. 
self,  together  with  four  other  citizens,  a composition  for  which  there  is  no 
to  go  anti  am*st  a citizen  whom  they  place  m the  regular  rank  and  file  of 
oonsidiTed  dangerous  to  the  state,  the  the  Platonic  dialogues,  as  he  marshals 
Salaminian  Leon.  The  other  four  them.  He  remarks  the  absence  of  dia- 
obeyod  the  order : Sok rates  alone  dis-  lcctic  in  the  Kriton,  and  he  adduces 
obeyed,  and  takes  credit  for  having  this  as  one  reason  for  supjxising  it  uot 
done  so,  considering  Leon  to  bo  inno-  to  be  genuine. 

cent.  Which  was  in  the  right  hero?  But  it  is  no  surprise  to  me  to  find 
the  four  obedient  citizens,  or  the  one  Plato  rhetorical  in  one  dialogue,  dia- 
disobedient?  Might  not  the  four  have  Icctical  in  others.  Variety,  ami  want 
used  substantially  th«*  same  arguments  of  system,  seem  to  me  among  his  most 
to  justify  their  obedience,  as  those  manifest  attributes, 
which  Sokratee  hears  from  personified  The  view  taken  of  the  Kritou  by 
Athens  in  the  Kriton?  We  must  rt*-  Steinhart  (Einleit.  pp.  291-302),  in  the 
member  that  the  Thirty  had  come  into  first  page  of  his  very  rhetorical  Intro- 
authority  by  resolutions  passed  under  , duction,  coincides  pretty  much  with 
constitutional  forms,  though  fear  of  mine. 


The  Kriton 
make*  power- 
ful appeal  to 
the  emotion*, 
but  overlooks 
the  ratioci na- 
tive diffi- 
culties. or 
supposes 

them  to  be 
solved. 

enquiry. 
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Kriton,  the  important  question,  What  is  the  Just  and  the 
Unjust?  (i.  e.  Justice  and  Injustice  in  general)  is  assumed  to 
be  already  determined  and  out  of  the  reach  of  dispute.  We 
are  called  upon  to  determine  what  is  just  and  unjust  in  a 
particular  case,  as  if  we  already  knew  what  justice  and  in- 
justice meant  generally:  to  enquire  about  modifications  of 
justice,  before  we  have  ascertained  its  essence.  This  is  the 
fundamental  assumption  involved  in  the  rhetorical  process ; 
which  assumption  we  shall  find  Plato  often  deprecating  as 
un  philosophical  and  preposterous. 

So  far  indeed  Sokratea  goes  in  this  dialogue,  to  affirm  a 
positive  analogy.  That  Just  and  Honourable  are,  to  the 
mind,  what  health  and  strength  are  to  the  body: — Unjust 
and  Base,  what  distemper  and  weakness  are  to  the  body. 
And  he  follows  this  up  by  saying,  that  the  general  public  are 
incompetent  to  determine  what  is  just  or  honourable — as 
they  are  incompetent  to  decide  what  is  wholesome  or  un- 
wholesome. Respecting  both  one  and  the  other,  you  must 
consult  some  one  among  the  professional  Experts,  who  alone 
are  competent  to  advise.' 

Both  these  two  doctrines  will  be  found  recurring  often,  in 
our  survey  of  the  dialogues.  The  first  of  the  two  lrllxim. 
is  an  obscure  and  imperfect  reply  to  the  great 
Sokratic  problem — What  is  Justice?  What  is  In- 
justice  ? but  it  is  an  analogy  useful  to  keep  in  mind, 
as  a help  to  the  exposition  of  many  passages  in  pert‘ 
which  Plato  is  yet  more  obscure.  The  second  of  the  two 
will  also  recur  frequently.  It  sets  out  an  antithesis  of  great 
moment  in  the  Platonic  dialogues — “The  one  specially  in- 
structed, professional,  theorising,  Expert — verms  (the  ISi&rai 
of  the  time  and  place,  or)  common  sense,  common  sentiment, 
intuition,  instinct,  prejudice,”  &c.  (all  these  names  meaning 
the  same  objective  reality,  but  diversified  according  as  the 
speaker  may  happen  to  regard  the  particular  case  to  which 
he  is  alluding).  Tins  antithesis  appears  as  an  answer  when 
we  put  the  question — What  is  the  ultimate  authority  ? where 

r Plato,  Kriton,  o.  7,  p.  47.  tou  iybr.  «(  rlt  itrriv  Jraitir,  &c. 

x 2 
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does  the  right  of  final  decision  reside,  on  problems  and  dis- 
putes ethical,  political,  aesthetical?  It  resides  (Sokrates  here 
answers)  with  some  one  among  a few  professional  Experts. 
They  are  the  only  persons  competent 

I shall  go  more  fully  into  this  question  elsewhere.  Here 
Procedure  of  I shall  merely  notice  the  application  which  Sokrates 
tJhiToom*fl*r  7mikes  (in  the  Kriton)  of  the  general  doctrine.  We 
CT* Stared  might  anticipate  that  after  having  declared  that  none 
was  fit  to  pronounce  upon  the  Just  and  the  Unjust, 
worthy^  except  a professional  Expert, — he  would  have  pro- 

Kiptrl  “■  ceeded  to  name  some  person  corresponding  to  that 

designation — to  justify  the  title  of  that  person  to  confidence 
by  such  evidences  as  Plato  requires  in  other  dialogues — and 
then  to  cite  the  decision  of  the  judge  named,  on  the  case  in 
hand.  This  is  what  Sokrates  would  have  done,  if  the  case 
had  been  one  of  health  or  sickness.  He  would  have  said — 
“ I appeal  to  Hippokrates,  Akumenus,  &c.,  as  professional 
Experts  on  medicine  : they  have  given  proof  of  competence 
by  special  study,  successful  practice,  writing,  teaching,  Ac. : 
they  pronounce  so  and  so.”  He  would  not  have  considered 
himself  competent  to  form  a judgment  or  announce  a decision 
of  his  own. 

But  here,  when  the  case  in  hand  is  that  of  Just  and  Unjust, 
soicr»u*  *i*  conduct  of  Sokrates  is  altogether  different.  He 
“uSifftT  specifies  no  professional  Expert,  and  he  proceeds  to 
."ihoriiy in  ^y  down  a dogma  of  his  own;  in  which  he  tells  us 
that  few  or  none  will  agree,  though  it  is  funds* 
coiucicnce.  raentul,  so  that  dissenters  on  the  point  must  despise 
each  other  as  heretics.  We  thus  see  that  it  is  he  alone 
who  steps  in  to  act  himself  the  part*  of  professional  Expert, 
though  he  does  not  openly  assume  the  title.  The  ultimate 
authority  is  proclaimed  in  words  to  reside  with  some  un- 
named Expert:  in  fact  and  reality,  he  finds  it  in  his  own 
reason  and  conscience.  You  are  not  competent  to  judge  for 
yourself:  you  must  consult  the  professional  Expert:  but  your 
own  reason  and  conscience  must  signify  to  you  who  the 
Expert  is. 

The  analogy  here  produced  by  Plato— of  questions  about 
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health  and  sickness — is  followed  out  only  in  its  negative 
operation ; as  it  serves  to  scare  away  the  multitude,  and  dis- 
credit the  Vox  I’opuli.  But  when  this  has  been  done,  no 
oracular  man  can  be  produced  or  authenticated.  In  other 
dialogues,  wo  shall  find  Sokrates  regretting  the  absence  of 
such  an  oracular  man,  but  professing  inability  to  proceed 
without  him.  In  the  Ivriton,  he  undertakes  the  duty  himself: 
unmindful  of  the  many  emphatic  speeches  in  which  he  had 
proclaimed  his  own  ignorance,  and  taken  credit  for  confessing 
it  without  reserve. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


EUTHYPIIRON. 


The  dialogue  called  Euthypliron,  over  and  above  its  con- 
tribution to  the  ethical  enquiries  of  Plato,  has  a certain  bear- 
ing on  the  character  and  exculpation  of  Sokrates.  It  will 
therefore  come  conveniently  in  immediate  sequel  to  the 
Apology  and  the  Kriton. 

The  indictment  by  Meletus  against  Sokrates  is  assumed  to 
situation  have  been  formally  entered  in  the  office  of  the  King 

supposed  in  * _ . . _ 

tbe  ittaioguo  Archon.  Sokrates  has  come  to  plead  to  it.  In 

— Inter*  1 

locum™.  the  portico  before  that  office,  he  meets  Euthypliron : 
a man  of  ultra-pious  pretensions,  possessing  special  religious 
knowledge  (either  from  revelation  directly  to  himself,  or  from 
having  been  initiated  in  the  various  mysteries  consecrated 
throughout  Greece),  delivering  authoritative  opinions  on 
doubtful  theological  points,  and  prophesying  future  events.* 
What  brings  you  here,  Sokrates  (asks  Euthypliron),  away 
from  your  usual  haunts?  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  can 
have  preferred  an  indictment  against  you  ? 

Yes  (replies  Sokrates),  a young  man  named  Meletus.  He 
indictment  takes  commendable  interest  in  the  training  of  youth, 

by  Meletus  .......  _ ° , TT 

against  and  has  indicted  me  as  a corruptor  of  youth,  lie 
Antipathy  of  says  that  I corrupt  them  by  teaching  belief  in  new 
niana  towards  gods,  and  unbelief  in  the  true  and  ancient  gods, 
her  ticai  Euthyph . — I understand  : it  is  because  you  talk 

opinions.  about  the  Dmmon  or  Genius  often  communicating 
with  you,  that  Meletus  calls  you  an  innovator  in  religion.  He 
knows  that  such  calumnies  find  ready  admission  with  most 
minds.”  So  also,  people  laugh  at  me,  when  I talk  about 


a Plato,  Euthyphr.  o.  2,  p.  3 D ; 
compare  Herodot.  ii.  51. 

b Plato,  Euthyph.  c.  2,  p.  3 C : #n<r\ 
yip  pe  a 0euy  *al  ojs  kolivovs 

Troiovtna  Oeovs,  tovs  8’  &pXa‘ou*  ov 


vofiifavra,  iypi^aro  robrav  ainuiv 

eVcfra,  S> s P.  5 A.  : a&T<xrx«8M£- 

(oyra  nail  KcuvoTopouvra  wept  r&v 
4% afiaprivuv . 
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religion,  and  when  1 predict  future  events  in  the  assembly. 
It  must  be  from  jealousy ; because  all  that  I have  predicted 
has  come  true. 

Sokr. — To  be  laughed  at  is  no  great  matter.  The  Athe- 
nians do  not  care  much  when  they  regard  a man  as  overwise, 
but  as  not  given  to  teach  his  wisdom  to  others : but  when 
they  regard  him  besides,  as  likely  to  make  others  such  as 
he  is  himself,  they  become  seriously  angry  with  him — be  it 
from  jealousy,  as  you  say,  or  from  any  other  cause.  You  keep 
yourself  apart,  and  teach  no  one : for  my  part,  I delight  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  teaching  all  that  I know.  If  they  take 
the  matter  thus  seriously,  the  result  may  be  very  doubtful.® 

Sokrates  now  learns  what  is  Euthypliron’s  business  at  the 
archontic  office.  Euthyphron  is  prosecuting  an  in- 
dictmeut  before  the  King  Arehon,  against  his  own 
father ; as  having  caused  the  death  of  a dependant  ™]!c,m*'nt 
workman,  who  in  a fit  of  intoxication  had  quarrelled  aptinst  liis 
with  and  killed  a fellow-servant.  The  father  of 
Euthyphron,  upon  this  occurrence,  bound  the  homi-  at  the  pro- 
cide  hand  and  foot,  and  threw  him  into  a ditch:  at  c*cd"'g' 
the  same  time  sending  to  the  Exegetes  (the  canonical  adviser, 
supposed  to  be  conversant  with  the  divine  sanctions,  whom 
it  was  customary  to  consult  when  doubts  arose  about  sacred 
things)  to  ask  what  was  to  bo  done  with  him.  The  incident 
occurred  at  Naxos,  and  the  messenger  was  sent  to  the  Exe- 
getes at  Athens:  before  he  could  return,  the  prisoner  had 
perished,  from  hunger,  cold,  and  bonds.  Euthyphron  has 
indicted  his  father  for  homicide,  as  having  caused  the  death 
of  the  prisoner : who  (it  would  appear)  had  remained  in  the 
ditch,  tied  hand  and  foot,  without  food,  and  with  no  more 
than  his  ordinary  clothing,  during  the  time  occupied  in  the 
voyage  from  Naxos  to  Athens,  in  obtaining  the  answer  of  the 
Exegetes,  and  in  returning  to  Naxos. 

My  friends  and  relatives  (says  Euthyphron)  cry  out  against 
me  for  tliis  proceeding,  as  if  I were  mad.  They  say  that  my 

c Plato,  Euthyphr.  C.  3,  p.  3 D.  i &AAous  ofwirrai  trotdv  toiovtovs , Ov- 
' AOrjvalois  ykp  ov  <r<f>68pa  fit A«t,  8 v nva  fiovvrai,  dr  oZv  <pd6v(p,  d>s  <rv  A tytif, 
Seivb v ofwvrcit  dvai,  fi7i  fitvroi  bibaffKd-  i tiff  8i*  &AA o ti. 

Ai icbv  r rjs  airrou  <xu<plas‘  bv  8’  teal  1 
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father  did  not  kill  the  man:d  that  even  if  he  had,  the  man 
had  committed  murder : lastly,  that  however  the  case  may 
have  been,  to  indict  my  own  father  is  monstrous  and  in- 
excusable. Such  reasoning  is  silly.  The  only  point  to  be 
considered  is,  whether  my  father  killed  the  deceased  justly 
or  unjustly.  If  justly,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said;  if  un- 
justly, then  my  father  becomes  a man  tainted  with  impiety 
and  accursed.  I and  every  one  else  who,  knowing  the  facts, 
live  under  the  same  roof  and  at  the  same  table  with  him, 
come  under  the  like  curse  ; unless  I purify  myself  by  bring- 
ing him  to  justice.  Tho  course  which  I am  now  taking  is 
prescribed  by  piety  or  holiness.  My  friends  indeed  tell  me 
that  it  is  unholy  for  a son  to  indict  his  father.  But  I know 
better  than  they,  what  holiness  is : and  I should  be  ashamed 
of  myself  if  I did  not.® 

I confess  myself  (says  Sokrates)  ignorant  respecting  the 
Eutbrphron  question/  and  I shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  teach 
cunfldnlw  me  : the  rather  as  I shall  be  able  to  defend  myself 
of  bi«  i"  t*.ch  better  against  Meletus.  Tell  me  what  is  the  general 
warranted  by  constituent  feature  of  Holiness  ? What  is  that  com- 
Coiincaa.  mon  essence,  or  same  character,  which  belongs  to 
u TioiiucM  ? aild  distinguishes  all  holy  or  pious  acts  ? What  is 
that  common  opposite  essence,  which  distinguishes 
all  unholy  or  impious  acts  ? * 


d According  to  the  Attic  law  every 
citizen  was  bound,  in  case  any  one  of 
his  relatives  'fitxP1*  ayt^iaSuy)  or  any 
member  of  his  household  (olWnjf , hud 
been  put  to  death,  to  come  forward  as 
prosecutor  and  indict  tho  murderer. 
This  wuh  binding  upon  tho  citizen 
alike  in  law  and  in  religion. 

Demosthen.  cent.  Eucrg.  et  Mnesi- 
bul.  p.  1161.  Jul.  Pollux  viii.  118. 

Eutliyphron  would  thus  have  been 
considered  as  acting  with  propriety,  if 
the  person  indicted  had  been  a stranger. 

e Plato,  Eutliyphron,  c.  4,  p.  4.  Be 
specting  the  fdcutyto,  which  a person 
who  had  committed  criminal  homicide 
was  supposed  to  carry  about  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  communicating  it 
both  to  places  and  to  companions,  see 
Antiphon.  Tctrnlog.  i.  2,  5,  10;  iii.  s. 
7,  p.  116;  and  De  lierodia  Cede, 
s.  81,  p.  130.  The  urgumout  here  em- 


ployed by  Euthyphron  is  used  also  by 
the  Platonic  Sokrates  in  the  Gorgiaa, 
480  C-D.  If  a man  has  committed 
injustice,  punishment  is  the  only  way 
of  curing  him.  That  he  should  escape 
| unpunished  is  the  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  him.  If  you  yourself, 

I or  your  father,  or  your  frieud,  have 
! committed  injustice,  do  not  seek  to  avert 
the  punishment  cither  from  yourself  or 
them,  but  rather  invoke  it.  This  is 
exactly  what  Euthyphron  is  doing,  and 
wlmt  (lie  Plutonic  Sokrates  (in  dialoguo 
Eutliyphron)  calls  in  question. 

1 Pluto,  Euthyphron,  c.  6,  p.  6 JB. 
rl  yap  Kal  <p-fi<rop.*y,  oT  yt  kcu  abrol 
Hjuo\oyovp.«y  xtpl  avrwv  pT}&iy  fl&tvai  ; 

e Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  6,  p.  5 D. 
Among  the  various  reasons  (none  of 
them  valid  in  my  judgment,  given  by 
Ueberweg  (Unto much.  p.  251}  for 
| suspecting  the  authenticity  of  the 
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It  is  holy  (replies  Euthyphron)  to  do  what  I am  now 
doing : to  bring  to  justice  the  man  who  commits  impiety, 
either  by  homicide  or  sacrilege  or  any  other  such  crime, 
whoever  he  be — even  though  it  be  your  own  father.  The 
examples  of  the  gods  teach  us  this.  Kronus  punished  his 
father  Uranus  for  wrong  doing:  Zeus,  whom  every  one  holds 
to  be  the  best  and  justest  of  the  Gods,  did  the  like  by  hi* 
father  Kronus.  I only  follow  their  example.  Those  who 
blame  my  conduct  contradict  themselves  when  they  talk 
about  the  Gods  and  about  me.h 

Do  you  really  confidently  believe  these  stories  (asks 
Sokrates),  as  well  as  many  others  about  the  discord  Euthyphron 
and  conflicts  among  the  Gods,  which  aro  circulated  JUSSmeDt* 
among  the  public  by  poets  and  painters?  For  my  bT 

part,  I have  some  repugnance  in  believing  them  ; 1 ofK^Mby 
it  is  for  this  reason  probably,  I am  now  to  be  indicted,  bl“  /xm' 
and  proclaimed  as  doing  wrong.  If  you  tell  me  that  you  aro 
persuaded  of  their  truth,  I must  bow  to  your  superior  know- 
ledge. I cannot  help  doing  so,  since  for  my  part  I Sokrat™^  ^ 
pretend  to  no  knowledge  whatever  about  them. 

I am  persuaded  that  these  narratives  are  true  (says 
Euthyphron) : and  not  only  they,  but  many  other  nar-  Uie 
ratives  yet  more  surprising,  of  which  most  persons  are  ^hr,^u‘ 
ignorant  I can  toll  you  some  of  them,  if  you  like  jjjjftjjjjyj, 
to  hear.  You  shall  tell  me  another  time  (replies 
Sokrates) : now  let  me  repeat  my  question  to  you  JIuIm.S 


respecting  holiness. k 

Euthyphron,  ono  is  that  rb  dv6<rioy  is 
reckoned  as  an  as  well  as  rb 

8<noy.  Ueberwcg  seems  to  think  this 
absurd,  since  ho  annexes  to  the  word  a 
note  of  admiration.  But  Plato  ex- 
pressly gives  rb  &Sueoy  as  au  fflior, 
along  with  rb  8Uouoy  (Repub.  v . 
470  A) ; and  ono  of  the  objections 
taken  against  his  theory  by  Aristotle 
was,  that  it  would  ussumo  substantive 
Ideas  corresponding  to  negative  terms 
— rwv  airofpdacwv  i8*as.  See  Aristot 
Metaphys.  A.  990,  b.  13,  with  the 
Scholion  of  Alexander,  p.  505,  a.  81,  r. 

b Plato,  Euthyphron,  p.  5-0. 

We  see  hero  that  Euthyphron  is 


in  so  much 
circulation. 

made  to  follow  out  tho  precept  delivered 
by  the  Platonic  Sokrates  in  the  There- 
tdtus  and  elsewhere— to  make  himself 
as  like  to  tho  Gods  as  possible — (bpol- 
ata is  0«<p  Kara  rb  Huvardv.  Thea?tot. 

; p.  17l>  B;  compare  Phaxlrus,  252  C) — 
only  that  ho  conceives  the  attributes 
and  proceedings  of  the  Gods  differently 
from  Sokrates. 

1 Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  7,  p.  6 A, 
'A pd  7«  tovt’  (any,  oh  tvcKa  r^y  8Ui)v 
1 <p«eyo»,  5ti  tA  rotaura  iirtibav  ns  mpl 
tu>v  Btwv  8vffx*pdis  »o>i  At o- 

btxofiai;  8t  h 8 tj,  &>s  (oik* , <p-fjau  rls 
uf  i^auaprayny. 

k Plato,  Euthyjihrou,  p.  6 C. 
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Before  we  pursue  this  enquiry  respecting  holiness,  which 
Bancor  is  the  portion  of  the  dialogue  bearing  on  the 
uusdwiugue  ]>]atoniC  ethics,  I will  say  one  word  on  the  portion 
positions  of  which  has  preceded,  and  which  appears  to  bear  on 
(be  Athenian  the  position  and  character  of  Sokrates.  He  (So- 
puwit.  krates)  has  incurred  odium  from  the  Dikastery  and 
the  public,  because  he  is  heretical  and  incredulous.  “ He 
does  not  believe  in  those  Gods  in  whom  the  city  believes, 
but  introduces  religious  novelties  ” — to  use  the  words  of 
the  indictment  preferred  against  him  by  Melctus.  The 
Athenian  public  felt  the  same  displeasure  and  offence  in 
hearing  their  divine  legends,  such  as  those  of  Zeus  and 
Kronus,1  called  in  question  or  criticised  in  an  ethical  spirit 
different  from  their  own — as  is  felt  by  Jews  or  Christians  when 
various  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  are  criticised  in  an 
adverse  spirit,  and  when  the  proceedings  ascribed  to  Jehovah 
are  represented  as  unworthy  of  a just  and  beneficent  god.  We 
read  in  Herodotus  what  was  the  sentiment  of  pious  contem- 
poraries respecting  narratives  of  divine  matters.  Herodotus 
keeps  back  many  of  them  by  design,  and  announces  that  he 
will  never  recite  them  except  in  case  of  necessity : while  in 
one  instance,  where  he  has  been  betrayed  into  criticism  upon 
a few  of  them,  as  inconsiderate  and  incredible,  lie  is  seized 
with  misgivings,  and  prays  that  gods  and  heroes  will  not  be 
offended  with  him.™  The  freethinkers,  among  whom  Sokrates 
was  numbered,  were  the  persons  from  whom  adverse  criticism 
came.  It  is  these  men  who  are  depicted  by  orthodox  oppo- 


1 I shall  say  more*  about  Plato’s 
views  on  the  theological  legends 
generally  believed  by  his  countrymen, 
when  I come  to  the  language  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sokrates  in 
the  second  and  third  books  of  the 
Republic.  Eusebius  considers  it  mat- 
ter of  praise  when  lie  says  “ that  Plato 
rejected  all  the  opinions  of  hiacouutry- 
men  concerning  the  Gods  and  exposed 
their  absurdity” — 8 wws  rt  irdtras  ras 
varplovs  irtpl  ruy  dewv  {nro\4)tpei$  i)0 f- 
T«i,  Kol  tV  arovlav  avriuv  Si4)\*yx*v’ 
(Prmp.  Evan.  xiii.  1 ) — -tlie  very  same 
thing  which  is  averred  in  the  indict- 
ment laid  by  Melctus  against  Sokrates. 
m Herodot.  ii.  65 : t&v  Si  *Xv*k*v 


avurai  Tck  Iphy  tl  \iy oipi.  Kara0alr)y 
&y  rtp  \Aytp  is  ra  6f7a  irpTjypara,  ra 
iyu  <p€vycv  pd\ tara  curpytiadai.  ra  Si 
Kol  (tprjKa  ai>Tvy  iwirpa ucrar,  iyuytcalp 
KaraAaufiavi/MVOS  throy  ....  45.  A*- 
yovcri  Si  »oAA&  Kal  &.Wa  tLvdruTKiirrtes 
oi  "EAATyver,  fitijOijs  Si  avritau  Kal  85«  & 
pu06s  iariy  rbv  xcpi  rod  ,HpdK\eos 
A iyovci  ....  in  Si  *ya  i6vra  r by 
'HpcbfAea,  *al  in  &yOpwirov,  its  Si)  <pacrt, 
kus  <pvaty  i\ woAAovy  pvpidSas  <po- 
vtvtrai ; Kal  -rtpl  piy  rovrtov  roaavra 
7] ply  flirovtri , Kal  irapb  tuv  Oewy  Kal 
irapcL  r wv  rjpuwv  tvpivtia  ftp. 

About  the  Ipol  \6yot  which  he  keeps 
buck,  see  cap.  51-61-62-81-170,  &c. 
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nents  os  committing  lawless  acts,  and  justifying  themselves 
by  precedents  drawn  from  the  proceedings  of  Zeus.n  They 
are  besides,  especially  accused  of  teaching  children  to  despise 
or  even  to  ill-use  their  parents.0 

Now  in  the  dialogue  here  before  us,  Plato  retorts  this 
attack.  Euthyphron  possesses  in  the  fullest  measure  immc 
the  virtues  of  a believer.  He  believes  not  only  all  forth  by 
that  orthodox  Athenians  usually  believed  respecting:  *iroinet 

' t Sokrat**  and 

the  Gods,  but  more  besides.1*  His  faith  is  so  im-  thefrw- 
plicit,  that  he  proclaims  it  as  accurate  knowledge,  by 
and  carries  it  into  practice  with  full  confidence ; re- 
preaching  other  orthodox  persons  with  inconsistency  ci4tD>,k,a- 
and  short  coming,  and  disregarding  the  judgment  of  the 
multitude,  as  Sokrates  does  in  the  Kriton.i  Euthyphron 
stands  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  Gods,  determined  not 
to  leave  unpunished  the  man  who  has  committed  impiety, 
let  him  be  who  he  may/  These  lofty  religious  pretensions 
impel  him,  with  full  persuasion  of  right,  to  indict  his  own 
father  for  homicide,  under  the  circumstances  above  described. 
Now  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  public,  there  could  hardly 
be  any  act  more  abhorrent,  than  that  of  a man  thus  invoking 
upon  his  own  father  the  severest  penalties  of  law.  It  would 
probably  be  not  less  abhorrent  than  that  of  a son  beating  his 
own  father.  When  therefore  we  read,  in  the  Nubes  of  Aristo- 
phanes, the  dramatic  moral  set  forth  against  Sokrates,  “ See 
the  consequences  to  which  free-thinking  and  the  new  system 
of  education  lead" — the  son  Pheidippides  beating  his  own 
father,  and  justifying  the  action  as  right,  by  citing  the 
violence  of  Zeus  towards  his  father  Kronus” — we  may  take 


“ Aristophan.  Nubes.  905-1080. 

° Aristophanes,  Nubes,  994-1333- 
1444.  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  49. 
ZwKpdrrjs — tout  war  (pas  irpoiniKatclfriy 
45i8a<rict  (accusation  by  Meletua  . 

* Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  0,  p.  6 B. 
K al  %ti  yt  rovrwy  Oavpxxaiiintpa-,  & oi 
roWol  ovk  t<ra<riv. 

Euthyphron  belonged  to  the  class 
described  in  Euripides,  Hippol.  453: — 
"O <roi  ptv  oZv  ypafxif  rt  rvv  iroAcu- 
ripwv 


"E xov<riyt  ainol  r*  tuny  iv  uov<rous 
* laaaiv , &c. 

Compare  also  Euripid.  Herakleid®, 
404. 

*»  Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  4,  p.  5 A, 
c.  6,  p.  0 A. 

r Plato,  Euthyphron,  p.  5 E. 

InTptirttv  iifffftuvv n pqb'  by  dana- 

ovy  Tvy\dvy 

* Aristophanes,  Nubes,  937.  tV 
Kcuv^jy  vaSbcuaty,  &c. 
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the  Platonic  Euthyphron  as  an  antithesis  to  tliis  moral,  pro- 
pounded  by  a defender  of  Sokrates,  “ See  the  consequences 
to  which  consistent  orthodoxy  and  implicit  faith  conduct 
The  son  Euthyphron  indicts  his  own  father  for  homicide ; he 
vindicates  the  step  as  conformable  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
gods ; he  even  prides  himself  on  it  as  championship  on  their 
behalf,  such  as  all  religious  men  ought  to  approve.”1 


* Bclileiermacher  (Einleitung  nun 
Euthyphron,  vol,  iL  pp.  51-54)  has 
many  remarks  on  the  Euthyphron  in 
which  I do  not  concur ; but  his  con- 
ception of  its  “ unverkennbore  apolo- 
gctiacho  Abeicht”  is  very  much  the 
same  as  mine.  He  describes  Euthy- 
phron as  a man  “der  rich  beaonders 
auf  das  Gottlicho  zu  vereteheu  vorgab, 
und  die  reclitglaubigen  aus  den  alten 
thoologiachen  Dichtern  gezogenen 
Begriffe  tapfer  vertheidigte.  Dicsen 
nun  gerade  bei  der  Anklage  des 
Sokrates  mit  ihm  in  Beriilirung,  und 
durcli  deu  unsitt lichen  Streicli,  den 
sein  Eifcr  fur  die  Frommi^keit  veran- 
lasste,  in  Gcgensatz  zu  bnngen — war 
ein  des  Platon  nicht  unwiirdiger 
Gedaivke”  (p.  54  ).  But  when  Sch Icier- 
mneher  affirms  that  the  dialogue  was 
indisputably  composed  (unstreitig) 
between  the  indictment  and  the  trial 
of  Sokrates, — end  when  ho  explains 
what  he  considers  the  defects  of  the 
dialogue,  by  tho  necessity  of  finishing 
it  in  a hurry  (p,  53),  I dissent  from 
him  altogether,  though  Steiuluirt 
adopts  the  some  opinion.  Nor  can  I 
perceive  in  what  way  tho  Euthyphron 
is  (as  he  affirms)  either  “ a natural 
out-growth  of  the  Protagoras,”  or  “ an 
approximation  uud  preparation  for  the 
Parmenides”  (p.  52).  Still  less  do  I 
feel  tho  forco  of  his  reasons  for  hesi- 
tating in  admitting  it  to  bo  a genuine 
work  of  Plato. 

I have  given  my  reasons,  in  a pre- 
ceding chapter,  for  believing  that 
Plato  composed  no  dialogues  at  all 
during  the  lifetime  of  Sokrates.  But 
that  lie  should  publish  such  a dialogue 
while  the  trial  of  Sokrates  was  im- 
pending, is  a supposition  altogether 
inadmissible,  in  my  judgment.  Tho 
effect  of  it  would  bo  to  make  the  posi- 
tion of  Sokrates  much  worse  on  his 
trial.  Herein  I agree  with  Uoberweg 
(Uutersuch.  p.  250;,  though  I do  not 


share  his  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of 
tho  dialogue. 

Tho  confident  assertion  of  Stall- 
baum  surprises  me.  “Constat  enim 
Platouem  eo  tempore,  quo  Socrati 
tantum  erat  odium  conflatum,  ut  ei 
judicii  immineret  jiericulum,  complures 
dialogos  composuisse ; in  quibus  id 
egit,  ut  viri  sanctissimi  adversaries  in 
eo  ipso  genere,  iu  quo  sibi  plurimum 
sapero  videbantur,  inscitia*  et  igno- 
mntifio  coargucret.  Nam  Euthy- 
phronem  novimus,  ad  vates  ignomntire 
rerum  gravissimarum  convincendos, 
esse  compoaitum;  ut  in  quo  eos  ne 
pietatis  quidem  notionera  tenero  os- 
tenditur.  In  Mcnono  autem  id  agitur, 
ut  sophistas  et  viros  civiles  non  scientia 
atque  arte,  sod  cceco  quodam  impetu 
mentis  et  sorte  divink  duci  demon- 
| stretur  : quod  quidem  ita  fit,  ut  eollo- 
quium  ex  parte  cum  Anyto,  Socratis 

accusatore,  habeatur Nam 

Menonem  quidem  et  Euthyphronem 
Plato  co  oonfecit  tempore,  quo  Socratis 
causa  baud  ita  pridem  in  judicio  ver- 
sabntur,  nec  tamen  jam  tanta  ei  vide- 
batur  imminero  calami  tas,  quanta 
postea  conBecuta  est.  Ex  quo  sane' 
verisimiliter  oolligere  licet  Ionera,  cujus 
simile  nrgumentum  et  consilium  est, 
circa  idem  tompua  literis  consignatum 
esse.”  Stallbaum,  Prolegom.  ad  Pla- 
tonia  Ionem,  pp.  288-2 *9,  vol.  iv. 

“ I mo  uno  exemplo  Euthyphronia, 
boni  quidem  hominis  ideoquo  ne  Socrati 
quidem  inimici,  sed  ejusdem 
tiosi,  vet,  ut  liodie  loquutUur , orthodox* , 

| qualis  Athenis  vulgb  esset  religionis 
conditio  declarure  instituit.  Ex  quo 
quidem  clarissime  videtur  apparere, 
Platouem  lioc  unum  spectavissc,  ut  jn- 
! dices  admonerentur,  ne  populari  super- 
stitioni  in  sententiis  ferendis  plus  justo 
tribuorent.”  Stallbaum,  Prolog,  ad 
Euthyphron.  T.  vi.  p.  140. 

Steinhart  also  (in  hi*  Einleitung,  p. 
130)  calls  Euthyphron  “ein  rechtglaii- 
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I proceed  now  with  that  which  may  be  called  the  Platonic 
purpose  in  the  dialogue — the  enquiry  into  the  scyeiottbe 
general  idea  of  Holiness.  When  the  question  was  Kuu^bron 
first  put  to  Euthyphron,  What  is  the  Holy  ? — he  particular 
replied — “ That  which  I am  now  doing.” — Sokr.  That  tb™p!y*Io 
may  be : but  many  other  things  besides  are  also  question, 
holy. — Euthyph.  Certainly. — Sokr.  Then  your  answer  docs  not 
meet  the  question.  You  have  indicated  one  particular  holy 
act,  among  many.  But  the  question  asked  was — What  is 
Holiness  generally  ? What  is  that  specific  property,  by  the 
common  possession  of  which  all  holy  things  are  entitled  to  be 
called  holy  ? I want  to  know  this  general  Idea,  in  order  that 
I may  keep  it  in  view  as  a type  wherewith  to  compare  each 
particular  case,  thus  determining  whether  the  case  deserves 
to  be  called  holy  or  not.“ 

Here  we  have  a genuine  specimen  of  the  dialectic  interro- 
gatory in  which  Xenophon  affirms1  Sokrates  to  have 
passed  his  life,  and  which  Plato  prosecutes  under  his  master’s 
name.  The  question  is  generalised  much  more  than  in  the 
Kriton. 

It  is  assumed  that  there  is  one  specific  Idea  or  essence — 
one  objective  characteristic  or  fact— common  to  all  Sud)  misUke 
things  called  Holy.  The  purpose  of  the  questioner  SSSfcJl. 
is,  to  determine  what  this  Idea  is:  to  provide  a cu“i<m' 
good  definition  of  the  word.  The  first  mistake  made  by  the 
respondent  is,  that  he  names  simply  one  particular  case, 

bigpr  von  reiitstcn  Wasser — ein  uebcr-  I for  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the 
frommer,  fanatischcr,  Mann,’’  &c.  dialogues  of  1’lato,  if  published  at  tliat 

In  the  two  preceding  pages  Stall-  moment,  would  increase  the  exnspcra- 
boum  defends  himself  against  objections  : tion  against  Sokrates,  and  the  chance, 
made  to  his  view,  on  the  ground  that  whatever  it  was,  that  ho  would  bo 
Plato,  by  composing  such  dialogues  nt  found  guilty.  Stnllbanm  refers  by 
this  critical  moment,  would  increase  tile  mistake  to  a passage  in  the  Platonio 
unpopularity  nnd  danger  of  Sokrates.  A]iology  (p.  3(5  A),  as  if  Sokrates 
instead  of  diminishing  it  Stallbaum  there  expressed  his  surprise  at  tho 
contends  (p.  145)  that  neither  Sokrates  verdict  of  guilty,  anticipating  a verdict 
nor  Plato  nor  any  of  the  other  Sokratic  of  acquittal.  The  passage  declares  the 
men,  believed  that  the  trial  would  end  contrary  : Sokrates  expresses  his  sur- 
in  a verdict  of  guilty : which  is  pro-  prise  that  the  verdict  of  guilty  had 
bnbly  true  about  Plato,  and  would  passed  by  so  small  a majority  as  five  ; 
have  been  home  out  by  the  pvent  if  he  had  expected  that  it  would  pass  by 
Sokmtos  had  made  a different  defence.  ' a larger  majority. 

But  this  does  not  assist  the  conclusion  * Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  7,  p.  6 E. 

which  Stallbaum  wishes  to  briug  out ; * Xenoph.  Mentor,  i.  1-16. 
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coming  under  the  general  Idea.  This  is  a mistake  often 
recurring,  and  often  corrected,  in  the  Platonic  dialogues. 
Even  now,  such  a mistake  is  not  unfnequent:  and  in  the 
time  of  Plato,  when  general  ideas,  and  the  definition  of  gene- 
ral terms,  had  been  made  so  little  the  subject  of  direct  atten- 
tion, it  was  doubtless  perpetually  made.  When  the  question 
was  first  put,  its  bearing  would  not  be  properly  conceived. 
And  even  if  the  bearing  were  properly  conceived,  men  would 
find  it  easier  then,  and  do  find  it  easier  now,  to  make  answer 
by  giving  one  particular  example  than  to  go  over  many 
examples,  and  elicit  what  is  common  to  all. 

Euthyphron  next  replies — That  which  is  pleasing  to  the 
First  gnxrai  Gods  is  holy : that  which  is  not  pleasing,  or  which 
is  displeasing  to  the  Gods,  is  unholy. — Sokr.  That 
is  the  sort  of  answer  which  I desired  to  have : now 
let  us  examine  it.  We  learn  from  the  received  the- 
ology, which  you  implicitly  believe,  that  there  has 
been  much  discord  and  quarrel  among  the  Gods. 
If  the  Gods  quarrel,  they  quarrel  about  the  same  matters  as 
men.  Now  men  do  not  quarrel  about  questions  of  quantity 
— for  such  questions  can  be  determined  by  calculation  and 
measurement : nor  about  questions  of  weight — for  there  the 
balance  may  be  appealed  to.  The  questions  about  which  you 
and  I and  other  men  quarrel  are,  Wliat  is  just  or  unjust, 
honourable  or  base,  good  or  evil  ? Upon  these  there  is  no 
accessible  standard.  Some  men  feel  in  one  way,  some  in 
another;  and  each  of  us  fights  for  his  own  opinions.7  We 
all  indeed  agree  that  the  wrong-doer  ought  to  be  punished : 
but  we  do  not  agree  who  the  wrong-doer  is,  nor  what  is  wrong 
doing.  The  same  action  which  some  of  us  pronounce  to  be 
just,  others  stigmatise  as  unjust.* 


answer 
given  by 
Euthyphron 
— that  which 
Is  pleasing  to 
the  Gods  is 
Holy.  Com- 
ments of 
Sokrates 
thereon. 


r Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  8,  p.  7 D. 

Ilepl  rlvot  8i  8i Ka^  ^ 
rlva  Kplfft  v ov  Svvdfxfvot  iiptK^adcu 
t\Qpol  y*  iAA^jA ots  tlficv  koI  bpyi- 

( olp.tOa  ; f<r«s  o£»  irpbxfipbv  <roi  iariv, 
iAA’  ipLQv  Kiyovros  ctk^ttu,  ci  rdS‘  £<rr i 
r 6 re  HIkcliov  Kal  rb  HSikov,  Kal  KaXbv 
Kal  aiffxpbv*  Kal  dyadbv  Kal  kok6v.  *A p’ 
ob  ravra  ion  -wept  &v  BnvfxOfvrfs  ko! 


ov  tivvifitvoi  M iKav)}V  Kplffiv  avrwv 
4x^po\  aAA^jAoif  yiyv6pL*Qay  8rav 
ytyvwfxtOa,  Kal  iyw  Kal  au  sal  oi  &\\ oi 
HvdpccTroi  Trivrfs  ; 

1 Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  9,  p.  8 D. 
Otoe  &pa  4kuv6  yt  dn<pi<rf}rrrovaiv,  i>t 
ov  rbv  abiKovvra  8et  tiibbvai  SIk7jv’  iAA* 
( kcivo  taws  &p.<fH<T$rjTOv<rif  rb,  r l $ 
i <rr  iv  <5  kb  ik  Si  v,  Kal  r l 8 p ui  v, 
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So  likewise  the  quarrels  of  the  Gods  must  turn  upon  these 
same  matters — -just  and  unjust,  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil.  What  one  God  thinks  right,  another  God  thinks  wrong. 
What  is  pleasing  to  one  God,  is  displeasing  to  another.  The 
same  action  will  bo  both  pleasing  and  displeasing  to  the 
Gods. 

According  to  your  definition  of  holy  and  unholy,  therefore, 
the  same  action  may  be  both  holy  and  unholy.  Your  defini- 
tion will  not  hold,  for  it  does  not  enable  me  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.2* 

Euthyplu — I am  convinced  that  there  are  some  things 
which  all  the  Gods  love,  and  some  things  which  all  the  Gods 
hate.  That  which  I am  doing,  for  example — indicting  my 
father  for  homicide — belongs  to  the  former  category.  Now 
that  which  all  the  Gods  love,  is  the  holy : that  which  they 
all  hate,  is  the  unholy.* 

Sokr. — Do  the  Gods  love  the  holy,  because  it  is  holy?  Or 
is  it  holy  for  this  reason,  because  they  do  love  it? 

Euthyph. — They  love  it  because  it  is  holy.b  Sokr. — |££0nlc‘h“f 
Then  the  holiness  is  one  thing;  the  fact  of  being 
loved  by  the  Gods  is  another.  The  latter  fact  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  holiness : it  is  true,  but  only 
as  an  accident  and  an  accessory.  You  have  yet  to  ivr. 
tell  me  what  that  essential  character  is,  by  virtue  luu^hron. 


teal  ir  6r  « ; Tlptl^tus  nvot  irtp\  hiatpf- 
p6pieyoi.  ol  p'tv  SiKaiws  <paoly  ain^y 
irfKpaxOai,  ol  bSiKOiS. 

2*  In  regard  to  Plato’s  ethical  en- 
uiries  generally,  and  to  what  we  sliall 
nd  in  future  dialogues,  we  mnst  take 
note  of  what  is  here  laid  down, — that 
mankind  are  in  perpetual  dispute,  and 
have  not  yet  any  determinate  standard 
for  just  and  unjust,  right  and  wrong, 
honourable  and  base,  good  and  evil. 
Plato  had  told  us,  somewhat  differently, 
in  tho  Kriton,  that  on  these  matters, 
though  the  judgment  of  the  many  was 
not  to  be  trusted,  yet  there  wan  another 
trustworthy  judgment,  that  of  tho  one 
wise  man.  This  point  will  recur  for 
future  comment. 

■ Plato,  Euthypbron,  c.  11,  p.  9. 
b Plato,  Euthypbron,  c.  12,  p.  10 
A-D.  The  manner  in  which  Sokrates 


, conducts  this  argument  is  over-subtle. 
! Ovk  Up  a Si6n  6pufi*v6y  y«  ton  5i& 
toOto  iparcu,  aAA a rovvaynov , 8i6n 
dparou,  8ta  rovro  itpwpnvov'  oi>8i  8t6n 
ay  6/xty6v  ion , 5iA  rovro  dyer  at,  aAAa 
8t6n  Hytrou,  Sid  rovro  ityiptcyov  ob8h 
8i6rt  <ptp6p.€vovy  <p*ptrcu,  aAAa  8t6rt 
tpiptrat,  <p*p6fA*yov. 

The  difference  between  the  meaning 
of  tpiptrat  and  <f>< p6pttv6v  tort  is  not 
easy  to  see.  Tho  former  may  mean  to 
affirm  the  beginning  of  an  action,  tho 
latter  the  continuance : but  in  this  case 
the  inference  would  not  necessarily 
follow. 

Compare  Aristotel.  Physica,  p.  185, 
b.  25,  with  the  Scholion  of  Simplikius, 
p.  330,  a.  2d  ed.  Bekk.,  where  /SaStf"*' 
ton  is  recognised  as  equivalent  to 
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of  which  the  holy  comes  to  be  loved  by  all  the  Gods,  or  to  be 
the  subject  of  various  other  attributes.' 

Euthyph. — I hardly  know  how  to  tell  you  what  I think. 
None  of  my  explanations  will  stand.  Your  ingenuity  turns 
and  twists  them  in  every  way.  Sokr. — If  I am  ingenious,  it 
is  against  my  own  will  for  I am  most  anxious  that  some 
one  of  the  answers  should  stand  unshaken.  But  I will  now  put 
you  in  the  way  of  making  a different  answer.  You  will  admit 
that  all  which  is  holy  is  necessarily  just.  But  is  all  that  is 
just  necessarily  holy  ? 

Euthyphron  does  not  at  first  understand  the  question.  He 
sukratM  does  not  comprehend  the  relation  between  two 
new  timwrr.  words,  generic  and  specific  with  reference  to  each 

The  Holy  li > . ° r , „ , 

one  branch  or  other : the  former  embracing  all  that  the  latter 

variety  of  the  , ° 

that  i rlnch  em  traces,  anc*  more  besides  (denoting  more  objects, 
cerMininto-  comi°t'nS  fewer  attributes).  This  is  explained  by 
mentot'L  anal°gfe8  aa<l  particular  examples,  illustrating  a 
ood».  logical  distinction  highly  important  to  be  brought 
out,  at  a time  when  there  were  no  treatises  on  Logic."  So 
much  therefore  is  made  out — That  the  Holy  is  a part,  or 
branch,  of  the  Just.  But  what  part?  or  how  is  it  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  parts  or  branches  of  the  just  ? 
Euthyphron  answers.  The  Holy  is  that  portion  or  branch 
of  the  Just  which  concerns  ministration  to  the  Gods:  the 
remaining  branch  of  the  Just  is,  what  concerns  ministration 
to  men.f 

Sokr. — What  sort  of  ministration?  Other  ministrations. 
Ministration  to  horses,  dogs,  working  cattle,  &c.,  are  intended 
lion  ? To  for  the  improvement  or  benefit  of  those  to  whom 
po*?par  they  are  rendered : — besides,  they  can  only  be  ren- 
dered by  a few  trained  persona  In  what  manner  does  the 


c Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  12,  p.  11  A. 
KivSvytvtis,  ipwr dvfjLtvos  rb  Scrioy,  8,  n 
xin  (trriy,  r)]v  pt  v oi>  <r  lay  fioi 
avrov  ov  &ov\t<r9cu  brjXwffai,  n a 9 o s 
8 4 r i xtpl  a v t o v \ ty  t iv,  8,  t i 
x txoyB  t toDto  rb  &<rtoy,  <pi\*7<rdcu 
uxb  xivrtDv  rSiv  6tuv"  8,  r t 8 b by, 
o 6x  to  fit  li.  . . xa\iv  tlx*  bpxys, 
r ( xort  by  rb  Utriov  tin  <f>t\t7rtu  6ir8 


Btwv,  ttrt  in l 8^  x d<r\tt. 

d Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  12,  p.  11  D. 
&kcov  tlfxl  <ro<p6s , &c. 

* Plato,  Euthyphron,  o.  13,  p.  12. 
f Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  14.  p.  12  E. 

rb  ntpos  rov  btKalov  tlvai  tvoeBts  r * 
Kcd  Batov,  rb  xtpl  rtjv  riov  9twv  6tpa- 
xtlav‘  rb  8i  xtpl  ryv  ruv  av dpwxuv,  rb 
\oixbv  tlyai  rov  Stxalov  p.tpos. 
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ministration,  called  holiness,  benefit  or  improve  the  Gods? 
Euthyph. — In  no  way : it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
slaves  render  to  their  masters.  Sokr. — You  mean,  that  it  is 
work  done  by  us  for  the  Gods.  Tell  me — to  what  end  does 
the  work  conduce  ? What  is  that  end  which  the  Gods  accom- 
plish, through  our  agency  as  workmen?  Physicians  employ 
their  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  sick  to  health  : 
shipbuilders  put  their  slaves  to  the  completion  of  ships.  But 
what  are  those  great  works  which  the  Gods  bring  about  by 
our  agency  ? Euthyph. — Their  works  are  numerous  and 
great.  Sokr. — The  like  may  be  said  of  generals:  but  the 
summary  and  main  purpose  of  all  that  generals  do  is — to 
assure  victory  in  war.  So  too  we  may  say  about  the  husband- 
man : but  the  summary  of  his  many  proceedings  is,  to  raise 
com  from  the  earth.  State  to  me,  in  like  manner,  the  sum- 
mary of  that  which  the  Gods  perform  through  our  agency.* 
Euthyph. — It  would  cost  me  some  labour  to  go  through  the 
case  fully.  But  so  much  I tell  you  in  plain  terms.  Hois™™- 

J J . * , rectitude  In 

If  a man,  when  sacrificing  and  praying,  knows  what  and 
deeds  and  what  words  will  be  agreeable  to  the  Gods,  rl*ht 

u # between  men 

that  is  holiness:  this  it  is  which  upholds  the  security  «><i  u»  uod«. 
both  of  private  houses  and  public  communities.  The  con- 
trary is  unholiness,  which  subverts  and  ruins  them.11  Sokr. 
— Holiness  then,  is  the  knowledge  of  rightly  sacrificing  and 
praying  to  the  Gods ; that  is,  of  giving  to  them,  and  asking 
from  them.  To  ask  rightly,  is  to  ask  what  we  want  from 
them : to  give  rightly,  is  to  give  to  them  what  they  want 
from  us.  Holiness  will  thus  be  an  art  of  right  traffic  between 
Gods  and  men.  Still,  you  must  tell  me  how  the  Gods  are 
gainers  by  that  which  we  give  to  them.  That  we  are  gainers 
by  what  they  give,  is  clear  enough ; but  what  do  they  gain  on 


their  side  ? 

Euthyph. — The  Gods  gain  nothing.  The  gifts 
which  we  present  to  them  consist  in  honour,  marks 
of  respect,  gratitude.  Sokr. — The  holy,  then,  is  that 


This  will  not 
Btaiul  — the 
Gods  pain 
nothing — 
they  receive 
from  men 
marks  of 
honour  and 


* Plato,  Eutliyphron,  c.  10,  pp.  ID,  14.  ; assigned  to  Hippiaa  (Hipp.  Maj.  291 
k Plato,  Euthynliron,  c.  10,  p.  14  B.  C-E).  Both  of  them  appear  length- 
Compare  this  third  unsuccessful  answer  cncd,  emphatic,  as  if  intended  to  settle 
of  Euthyphron  with  the  third  answer  a question  which  had  become  vexatious. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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j!T*ut>uk>-  wych  obtains  favour  from  the  Gods : not  that  which 

they  are 

.ST-^tbe1*  18  gainful  to  them,  nor  that  which  they  love.  Eu- 
r're thyph. — Nay : I think  they  love  it  especially. 
Spring  to  Sokr. — Then  it  appears  that  the  holy  is  what  the 
u>e  oods.  Gods  love  ? Euthyph. — Unquestionably. 

Sokr. — But  this  is  the  very  same  explanation  which  we 
Tha  is  the  rejected  a short  time  ago  as  untenable.1  It  was 
-—af  agreed  between  us,  that  to  be  loved  by  the  Gods 


was  not  of  the  essence  of  holiness,  and  could  not  serve 


tion  whlc 
was  before 
declared 

iurnSb ' ™t'  a3  an  explanation  of  holiness : though  it  might  be 
truly  affirmed  thereof  as  an  accompanying  predicate. 
mbr«*«oir  Bet  us  therefore  try  again  to  discover  what  holiness 
the  dialogue.  ^ j rejy  UpQn  y0U  help  me,  and  I am  sure 

that  you  must  know,  since  under  a confident  persuasion  that 
you  know,  you  are  indicting  your  own  father  for  homicide. 

Euthyph. — “ The  investigation  must  stand  over  to  another 
time,  I have  engagements  now  which  call  me  elsewhere.” 

So  Plato  breaks  off  the  dialogue.  It  is  conceived  in  the 
truly  Sokratic  spirit : — an  Elenchus  applied  to  im- 
plicit and  unexamined  faith,  even  though  that  faith 
be  accredited  among  the  public  as  orthodoxy : war- 
fare against  the  confident  persuasion  of  knowledge, 
upon  topics  familiar  to  every  one,  and  on  which 
deep  sentiments,  and  confused  notions  have  grown  up 
by  association  in  every  one’s  mind,  without  deliberate  study, 
systematic  teaching,  or  testing  cross-examination.  Euthyphron 
is  a man  who  feels  unshaken  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge, 
and  still  more  in  his  own  correct  religious  belief.  Sokrates 
appears  in  his  received  character  as  confessing  ignorance, 
soliciting  instruction,  and  exposing  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradiction in  that  which  is  given  to  him  for  instruction. 

We  must  (as  I have  before  remarked)  take  this  ignorance 
TtaquMUcra  on  the  part  of  the  Platonic  Sokrates  not  as  assumed, 
dlfflcuft,  on«n  but  as  very  real.  In  no  part  of  the  Platonic  writ- 
10  ings  do  we  find  any  tenable  definition  of  the  Holy 
unable  to  and  the  Unholy,  such  as  is  here  demanded  from 


Sokratic 
spirit  of  the 
dialogue — 
confessed 
Ignorance 
applying  the 
Klenchua  to 
false  per- 
suasion of 
knowledge. 


1 Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  19,  p.  15. 

fx€fxyri<rai  7 ip  irou,  Jin  Iv  wpdtrQfv 


r 6 t«  ocrioy  Ka\  *r&  Ofo<piA(i  otf  rcdnbv 
fffiiy  Jtpdrr],  dAA*  ?repa  dAA^Awi'. 
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Euthvphron.  The  talent  of  Sokrates  consista  in  «n™-cr  them, 

• * . . . . though  he 

exposing  bad  definitions,  not  in  providing  good  ones.  •grajsto* 
This  negative  function  is  all  that  he  claims  for  him-  ot  othen> 
self — with  deep  regret  that  he  can  do  no  more.  “ Sokrates” 
(says  Aristotle k)  “put  questions,  but  gave  no  answers:  for  he 
professed  not  to  know.”  In  those  dialogues  where  Plato 
makes  him  attempt  more  (there  also,  against  his  own  will 
and  protest,  as  in  the  Philebus  and  Republic),  the  affirmative 
Sokrates  will  be  found  only  to  stand  his  ground  because  no 
negative  Sokrates  is  allowed  to  attack  him.  I insist  upon 
this  the  rather,  because  the  Platonic  commentators  usually 
present  the  dialogues  in  a different  light,  as  if  such  modesty 
on  the  part  of  Sokrates  was  altogether  simulated ; as  if  he 
was  himselfj1  from  the  beginning,  aware  of  the  proper  answer 
to  his  own  questions,  but  refrained  designedly  from  announ- 
cing it : nay,  sometimes  as  if  the  answers  were  in  themselves 
easy,  and  as  if  the  respondents  who  failed  must  be  below  par 
in  respect  of  intelligence.  This  is  an  erroneous  conception. 
The  questions  put  by  Sokrates,  though  relating  to  familiar 
topics,  are  always  difficult ; they  are  often  even  impossible  to 
answer,  because  they  postulate  and  require  to  be  assigned  a 
common  objective  concept  which  is  not  to  bo  found.  They 
only  appear  easy  to  one  who  has  never  attempted  the  task  of 
answering  under  the  pressure  of  cross-examination.  Most 
persons  indeed  never  make  any  such  trial,  but  go  on  affirming 
confidently  as  if  they  knew,  without  trial.  It  is  exactly 
against  such  illusory  confidence  of  knowledge  that  Sokrates 
directs  his  questions : the  fact  belongs  to  our  days  no  less 
than  to  his.m 

The  assumptions  of  some  Platonic  commentators  — that 
Sokrates  and  Plato  of  course  knew  the  answers  to  their  own 

k Aristotel.  Sophist.  Elench.  p.  183,  expressed  by  the  preposition  of:  and 
b.  7.  fvt!  sol  SiA  roOro  iuxpirris  iipd to  if  no  has  not  beforehand  employed  his 
sol  otiK  iiTKpfrrra*  inpiO\6yei  yap  o<ik  thoughts  n good  deal  upon  theso  sub- 
tiSryat.  I jects,  you  may  safely  allow  him  a week 

1 See  Stallboum,  Prolegg.  ad  Euthy-  to  consider  of  his  answer.” 
pliron.  p.  140.  ! The  Platonic  problem  assumes,  not 

■ Adam  Smith  observes,  in  his  Essay  I only  that  he  shall  giro  an  answer,  hut 
on  the  Formation  of  Languages  (p.  20  j that  it  shall  be  an  answer  whieP  he 
of  the  fifth  volume  of  his  collected  can  maintain  against  the  Elenchtis  of 
Works',  "Ask  a man  what  relation  ia  Sokrates. 

Y 2 
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questions — that  an  lionest  and  pious  man,  of  ordinary  intel- 
objrcti.™ of  licence,  lias  the  answer  to  the  question  in  his  heart, 

Tbcopumpua  , . , . 1 . . 

v>tt«  though  he  cannot  put  it  m words — these  assurnp- 

Platonic  t ° * * 

procedure.  tions  were  also  made  by  many  of  Plato  s contempo- 
raries,  who  depreciated  his  questions  as  frivolous  and  unpro- 
fitable. The  rhetor  and  historian  Tlieopompus  (one  of  the 
most  eminent  among  the  numerous  pupils  of  Isokrates,  and  at 
the  same  timo  unfriendly  to  l’lato,  though  younger  in  age), 
thus  criticised  Plato’s  requirement,  that  these  familiar  terms 
should  be  defined : “ What ! (said  he)  have  none  of  us  before 
your  time  talked  about  the  Good  and  the  Just?  Or  do  you 
suppose  that  we  cannot  follow  out  what  each  of  them  is,  and 
that  wo  pronounce  the  words  as  empty  and  unmeaning 
sounds  ? ” " Theopompus  was  the  scholar  of  Isokrates,  and 
both  of  them  probably  took  the  same  view,  as  to  the  useless- 
ness of  that  colloquial  analysis  which  aims  at  determining  the 
definition  of  familiar  ethical  or  political  words.0  They  con- 
sidered that  Plato  and  Sokrates,  instead  of  clearing  up  what 
was  confused,  wasted  their  ingenuity  in  perplexing  what  was 
already  clear.  They  preferred  the  rhetorical  handling  (such 
us  we  noticed  in  the  Kriton)  which  works  upon  ready-made 
pre-established  sentiments,  and  impresses  a strong  emotional 
conviction,  but  presumes  that  all  the  intellectual  problems 
have  already  been  solved. 

All  this  shows  the  novelty  of  the  Sokratic  point  of  view : 
objective  the  distinction  between  the  essential  constituent  and 

Kibicft,  the  accidental  accompaniment, p and  the  search  for  a 

dl»tlnfrui*hcd  , „ . . * ' ’ 

by  Sokrat*#  dehnition  corresponding  to  the  former : which  search 

from  the  * ° 

subjective,  was  first  prosecuted  by  Sokrates  (as  Aristotle q 
points  out)  and  was  taken  up  from  him  by  Plato.  It  was 


» EpiktOtug,  ii.  17,  4-10.  Ti  J’  /{a- 

irarwv  to&j  xoWobs  tout * ttrriv,  Sir tp 
nal  Gt&xopirov  rby  ft^ropa'  Sr  irot»  *al 
TWdrwvi  lyttakfi,  &ov\ecr0at 

tKaara  6pi(*a9ai.  T i yap  \tyu  ; Oi»5eb 
Tjpwy  irpb  trow  fArycv  £ yaffby  tj  Sinaioy  ; 

pb  xapaKo\ov$ovyrts  rl  fori  roxncov 
tKaarov,  teal  tctvws  4<pdtyyopi6a 

Taf^ft’kas  ; 

Respecting  Theopompns,  compare 
Dionys.  Hal.  Epistol.  odCn.  Pompeium 


do  Platone,  p.  757 ; also  Do  Pnecip. 
Historieis,  p.  782. 

° Isokrates,  Helen.  Encom.  Or.  x. 
init.  De  Pennut.  Or.  xv.  sect.  90. 

These  jxussages  do  not  name  Sokrates 
and  Plato,  but  have  every  appearance 
of  Wing  intended  to  allude  to  them. 

p This  distinction  is  pointedly  noticed 
in  the  Euthyphron,  p.  11  A. 

t Aristotel.  Metapliys.  A.  987,  b.  2 ; 
M.  1078,  b.  28. 
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Sokrates  who  tiixt  brought  conspicuously  into  notice  the  objec- 
tive, intellectual,  scientific  view  of  ethics — as  distinguished 
from  the  subjective,  emotional,  incoherent,  and  uniuquiring. 
I mean  that  he  was  the  first  who  proclaimed  himself  as  feel- 
ing the  want  of  such  an  objective  view,  and  who  worked  upon 
other  minds  so  as  to  create  the  like  want  in  them : I do  not 
mean  that  he  provided  satisfaction  for  this  requirement. 

Undoubtedly  (as  Theopompus  remarked)  men  had  used 
these  ethical  terms  long  before  the  time  of  Sokrates,  sut,jecii»e 
and  had  used  them,  not  as  empty  and  unmeaning,  <^u«u 
but  with  a full  body  of  meaning  (i.  e.  emotional  osjoctwo 
meaning).  Strong  and  marked  emotion  had  become 
associated  with  each  term ; and  the  same  emotion,  similar 
in  character,  though  not  equal  in  force — was  felt  by  the 
greater  number  of  different  minds.  Subjectively  and  emo- 
tionally, there  was  no  difference  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, except  as  to  degree.  But  it  was  Sokrates  who  first 
called  attention  to  the  fact  as  a matter  for  philosophical 
recognition  and  criticism, — that  such  subjective  and  emo- 
tional unanimity  does  not  exclude  the  widest  objective  and 
intellectual  dissension/ 


» It  is  this  distinction  between  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  which  is 
implied  in  the  language  of  Epiktetus, 
when  he  proceeds  to  answer  the  objection 
cited  from  Theopompus  (see  note  ■) : 
T 15  yap  <roi  A«7«i,  ore,  Sri  tvyolas 

ouk  flxo/xt*  Inaarov  raintov  epvenKas, 
ital  -wpoKfytts ; AAA*  obx  oXov  rt  t<pap- 
pb£tiv  rhs  -wpoK^tis  ra.7s  KaraAAbAois 
overtoil,  pb  8 tapdpevaavra  ainds,  real 
avrb  rovro  tTKeipapeyoy,  srolay  nva 
iKdcrrp  avriav  overlay  inroraKriov. 

To  the  some  purpose  Epiktetus,  in 
another  passage,  i.  22,  1-9  : Avrb  ttarrur 
b rdiv  lovSaiwy,  Kal  2vpa)v>  teal  Aiyvir~ 
rluv,  *ol  'P upalcov  pdxv'  °v  T°^» 

Sri  rb  Saiov  -wdyruv  Kporipj)riovy  Kal 
4v  iravrl  ptra8ia>Kr4ov — aAAa  *6rfp6y 
itrnv  benny  tovto,  t b xotpflov  <pay*Xyt 
b A v6<nov. 

Again,  Origen  also,  in  a striking 
passage  of  his  reply  to  Celsus  ( v.  p.  269, 
til.  Spencer),  observes  that  the  name 
Justice  is  the  same  among  all  Greeks 
(he  means,  the  uame  with  the  emo- 
tional associations  inseparable  from  it), 


but  that  the  thing  designated  wns  very 
different,  according  to  those  who  pro- 
nounced it : — Ac Kriovy  8n  rb  rijt  8i- 
kaiocrvinjs  Svopa  ravrbv  ply  forty  irapd 
rracnv  *'EAA7f<r»''  8}  awuStU vvrai 

&\Aij  ply  b holt'  ’E irtKovpoy  biKaiucrimj, 
&AAt7  8^  b Kark  robs  iirb  rbs  2ro«r, 
dpvvuLtvuv  rb  rptptpis  rbs  if/vxbst  AAA tj 
8f  Kara  robs  A rb  TlXdruyos,  l8toirpaylay 
reiiv  ptpwv  rbs  ^VXVS  <paoK6vTwv  t'lvai 
rby  8iKaioervyi)v.  Ovrw  iced  AAAt;  ply 
b ’ EriKovpov  a v8pla,  Ac. 

44  Je  n’uimo  point  lea  mots  nouveaux,” 
(said  Saint  J ust,  in  his  Institutions,  com- 
posed during  the  sitting  of  the  French 
Convention,  1793), 44  je  lie  connais  quo 
le  juste  et  l’injusto : ces  mots  sont  en- 
tendus  par  toutes  les  consciences,  il 
font  ramcner  toutes  les  definitions  a la 
conscience : resprit  cst  un  sophist# 
qui  conduit  les  vertns  ii  rerhnfuud.” 

! Histoire  Parkmentaire  de  la  ltevolu- 
j tiou  Fran^iisc,  t.  xxxv.  p.  277. ) This  is 
! very  much  tlio  language  which  honest 
ana  vehement  I8iunat  of  Athens  would 
hold  towards  Sokrates  and  Pluto. 
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As  the  Platonic  Sokrates  here  puts  it  in  the  Euthyphron — 
crow-  all  men  agree  that  the  person  who  acts  unjustly 
must  be  punished;  but  they  dispute  very  much 
ihi‘rn>™ui  who  it  w that  acts  unjustly — which  of  his  actions  are 
s,kr«f_  unjust — or  under  what  circumstances  they  are  so. 

Position  of  J . . , . . *1.  _ 

sokruej nod  The  emotion  m each  mans  mind,  as  well  as  the 

PUto  In 

regard  to  it.  word  by  which  it  is  expressed,  is  the  same : " but  the 
person,  or  the  acts,  to  which  it  is  applied  by  each,  although 
partly  the  same,  are  often  so  different,  and  sometimes  so 
opposite,  as  to  occasion  violent  dispute.  There  is  subjective 
agreement,  with  objective  disagreement.  It  is  upon  this 
disconformity  that  the  Sokratic  cross-examination  is  brought 
to  bear,  making  his  hearers  feel  its  existence,  for  the  first 
time,  and  dispelling  their  fancy  of  supposed  knowledge  as 
well  as  of  supposed  unanimity.  Sokrates  required  them  to 
define  the  general  word — to  assign  some  common  objective 
characteristic,  corresponding  in  all  cases  to  the  common  sub- 
jective feeling  represented  by  the  word.  But  no  man  could 
comply  with  his  requirement,  nor  could  ho  himself  comply 
with  it,  any  more  than  his  respondents.  So  far  Sokrates 
proceeded,  and  no  farther,  according  to  Aristotle.  He  never 
altogether  lost  his  hold  on  particulars  : he  assumed  that  there 
must  be  something  common  to  them  all,  if  you  could  but 
find  out  what  it  was,  constituting  the  objective  meaning 
of  the  general  term.  Plato  made  a step  beyond  him,  though 

think , opine,  reason,  hope,  fear,  &o.  and 
upon  what  grounds,  ho  shall  thereby 
read  and  know  what  are  the  thought* 
and  passions  of  all  other  men  upon 
the  like  occasions.  I say  the  similitude 
of  passions,  which  are  the  same  in  all 
men,  desire,  fear,  hope,  Ac.,  not  tho 
similitude  of  the  dyed*  of  the  passions, 
which  are  tho  things  desired,  feared, 
hoped,  &c.,  for  these  tho  constitution 
individuall,  and  particular  education 
do  so  vary,  and  they  are  so  easy  to  be 
kept  from  our  knowledge,  that  the 
characters  of  man’s  heart,  blotted  and 
confounded  as  they  are  with  lying, 
dissembling,  counterfeiting,  and  er- 
roneous doctrines,  are  legible  only  to 
him  that  searoheth  hearts.” — Intro- 
duction to  Leviatluui. 


• Plato,  Ibuthyphron,  p.  8,  U-D. 
Euripides,  Phceuissie,  498— 

«i  ira<ri  rairrby  KaXbv  tyv,  oo<p<fy  &’ 
&/x  a, 

ovk  i )y  tty  ip<pi\€Krbs  iyOpcvTots  fpts’ 
yvv  8*  ovx  bpotoy  oi/bty,  othr ’ taoy, 
$p6rots 

ttA ijy  hvopiaau'  rb  5'  (pyoy  ofric  Itrny 
r6bt. 

Hobbes  expresses,  in  the  following 
terms,  this  fact  of  subjective  similarity 
coexistent  with  great  objective  dis- 
similarity among  mankind. 

“ For  the  similitude  of  tho  thoughts 
and  passions  of  one  man,  to  the 
though U and  passions  of  another,  who- 
ever looketh  into  himself  and  con- 
sidereth  what  he  does  when  he  does 
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under  the  name  of  Sokrates  as  spokesman.  Not  being  able 
(any  more  than  Sokrates)  to  discover  or  specify  any  real 
objective  characteristic,  common  to  all  the  particulars — he 
objectivised 1 the  word  itself : that  is,  he  assumed  or  imagined 
a new  objective  Ens  of  his  own,  the  Platonic  Idea,  correspond- 
ing to  the  general  word : an  idea  not  common  to  the  par- 
ticulars, but  existing  apart  from  them  in  a sphere  of  its  own 
— yet  nevertheless  lending  itself  in  some  inexplicable  way 
to  be  participated  by  all  the  particulars.  It  was  only  in  this 
way  that  Plato  could  explain  to  himself  how  knowledge  was 
possible : this  universal  Ens  being  the  only  object  of  know- 
ledge: particulars  being  an  indefinite  variety  of  fleeting 
appearances,  and  as  such  in  themselves  unknowable.  The 
imagination  of  Plato  created  a new  world  of  Forms,  Ideas, 
Concepts,  or  objects  corresponding  to  general  terms : which 
he  represents  as  the  only  objects  of  knowledge,  and  as  the 
only  realities. 

In  the  Euthyphron,  however,  we  have  not  yet  passed  into 
this  Platonic  world,  of  self-existent  Forms — objects  Thoiioty— 
of  conception — concepts  detached  from  sensible  par- 
ticulars.  We  are  still  with  Sokrates  and  with  -wh»t  i« 
ordinary  men  among  the  world  of  imrticulars,  only  u>e  r«.  t that 

J 0 4 " It  i*  loved  by 

that  Sokrates  introduced  a new  mode  of  looking  at  UK-uwa- 

a this  Is  true, 

all  the  particulars,  and  searched  among  them  for  but  is  not  iu 
some  common  feature  which  he  did  not  find.  The 
Holy  (and  the  Unholy)  is  a word  freely  pronounced  by  every 
speaker,  and  familiarly  understood  by  every  hearer,  as  if  it 
denoted  something  one  and  the  same  in  all  these  particulars.11 
What  is  that  something — the  common  essence  or  idea? 
Euthyphron  cannot  tell;  though  he  agrees  with  Sokrates 
that  there  must  bo  such  essence.  His  attempts  to  explain 
it  prove  failures. 

The  definition  of  the  Holy — that  it  is  what  the  Gods  love — 
is  suggested  in  this  dialogue,  but  rejected.  The  Holy  is  not 
Holy  because  the  Gods  love  it : on  the  contrary,  its  holiness 
is  an  independent  fact,  and  the  Gods  love  it  because  it  is 

1 Ariatot.  Metaphys.  M.  1078,  b.  30.  1086,  b,  4. 

* l'lato,  Euthyphron,  p.  5 D,  6 E. 
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Holy.  The  Holy  is  thus  an  essence,  per  se,  common  to,  or 
partaken  by,  all  holy  persons  and  things. 

So  at  least  the  Platonic  Sokrates  here  regards  it  But  the 


Views  of  the 
Xenophon  lie 
Sokrates 
respecting 
the  Holy— 
different  from 
those  of  the 
Platonic 
Sokrates — ho 
disallows  any 
common 
absolute 
general  typo 
of  the  Holy — 
he  recognises 
on  indefinite 
variety  of 
types,  dis- 
cordant and 
relative. 


Xenophontic  Sokrates,  if  we  can  trust  the  Memora- 
bilia, would  not  have  concurred  in  this  view:  for 
we  read  that  upon  all  points  connected  with  piety 
or  religious  observance,  he  followed  the  precept 
which  the  Pythian  priestess  delivered  as  an  answer 
to  all  who  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle  on  similar 
questions — You  will  act  piously  by  conforming  to 
the  law  of  the  city.  Sokrates  (we  are  told)  not 
only  acted  upon  this  precept  himself,  but  advised 
his  friends  to  do  the  like,  and  regarded  those  who 


acted  otherwise  as  foolish  and  over-subtle  triflers.x  It  is 


plain  that  this  doctrine  disallows  all  supposition  of  any 
general  essence,  called  the  .Holy,  to  be  discovered  and 
appealed  to,  as  type  in  cases  of  doubt ; and  recognises  the 
equal  title  of  many  separate  local,  discordant,  and  variable 
types,  each  under  the  sanction  of  King  Nomos.  The  pro- 
cedure of  Sokrates  in  the  Euthyphron  would  not  have  been 
approved  by  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates.  It  is  in  the  spirit 
of  Plato,  and  is  an  instance  of  that  disposition  which  he 
manifests  yet  more  strongly  in  the  Republic  and  elsewhere, 
to  look  for  his  supreme  authority  in  philosophical  theory  and 
not  in  the  constituted  societies  around  him : thus  to  innovate 


in  matters  religious  as  well  as  political — a reproach  to  him 
among  his  own  contemporaries,  an  honour  to  him  among 
various  subsequent  Christian  writers.  Plato,  not  conforming 
to  any  one  of  the  modes  of  religious  belief  actually  prevalent 
in  his  contemporary  world,  postulates  a canon,  suitable  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  own  mind,  of  that  which  the  Gods  ought  to 
love  and  must  love.  In  this  respect  as  in  others,  he  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  Herodotus — a largo  observer  of  man- 
kind, very  pious  in  his  own  way,  curious  in  comparing  the 


x Compares  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  3,  ! rots  AAAot y waprfyti,  rovs  8$  &\Aa?v 
1.  r«  y&p  riutfi'a — Nojuy  iroKfws — iroiovyras  ireptlpyovs  Kal  jAarulovs 
ayaiptt  xoiovy ray  cl «rc/3a>s  kv  woifiy  ivipu  (,y  tlvai. 

2a?tcpaTTjy  t«  ourw  teal  airrbi  Ixolci  Kal 
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actual  practices  consecrated  among  different  nations,  but  not 
pretending  to  supersede  them  by  any  canon  of  his  own. 

Though  the  Holy,  and  the  Unholy,  are  pronounced  to  be 
each  an  essence,  partaken  of  by  all  the  particulars  tik-  Holy  a 
so-called ; yet  what  that  essence  is,  the  dialogue  Just-not 

_ . . 1 ■t'l  t ° tenable  as  a 

JjiUthyphron  noway  determines,  .hven  the  sue:-  definition, 
gestion  of  Sokrates — that  the  Holy  is  a branch  of  bringing  to 
the  Just,  only  requiring  to  bo  distinguished  by  some 
assignable  mark  from  the  other  branches  of  the  *«“«■ 

Just — is  of  no  avail,  since  the  Just  itself  had  been  previously 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  matters  in  perpetual  dispute.  It 
procures  for  Sokrates  however  the  opportunity  of  illustrating 
the  logical  subordination  of  terms ; the  less  general  compre- 
hended in  the  more  general,  and  requiring  to  be  parted  off 
by  some  differentia  from  the  rest  of  what  this  latter  compre- 
hends. Plato  illustrates  the  matter  at  some  length  and 
apparently  with  a marked  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to 
it  We  must  keep  in  mind,  that  logical  distinctions  hud  at 
that  time  received  neither  special  attention  nor  special  names 
— however  they  may  have  been  unconsciously  followed  in 
practice. 

What  I remarked  about  tko  Ivriton,  appears  to  me  also 
true  about  the  Euthyphron.  It  represents  Plato’s  The  smby- 

. i 1 , phron  re- 

manner  of  replying  to  the  charge  of  impiety  ad- 
vanced  by  Melctus  and  his  friends  against  Sokrates,  ^plying  w 

•'  ° 7 the  cluirgc  of 

just  as  the  four  first  chapters  of  the  Memorabilia  imPi<!lp  p«- 

J *■  ferred  by 

represent  Xenophon’s  manner  of  repelling  the  same 
charge.  Xenophon  joins  issue  with  the  accusers, — 
describes  the  languago  and  proceedings  of  Sokrates,  ”h,«^way 
so  as  to  show  that  he  was  orthodox  and  pious,  above  “f  "t13'10®- 
the  measure  of  ordinary  men,  in  conduct,  in  ritual,  aud  in 
language ; and  expresses  Ids  surprise  that  against  such  a 
man  the  verdict  of  guilty  could  have  been  returned  by  the 
Dikasts.*  Plato  handles  tho  charge  in  the  way  in  which 
Sokrates  himself  would  have  handled  it,  if  he  had  been  com- 
menting on  the  sumo  accusation  against  another  person — 
and  as  he  does  in  fact  deal  with  Meldtns,  in  tho  Platonic 

y Plato,  EuthypUrou,  p.  12.  ■ Xtnoph.  Memor.  i.  1-4;  alto  iv.  8-11, 
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Apology.  Plato  introduces  Euthypkron,  a very  religious 
man,  who  prides  himself  upon  being  forward  to  prosecute 
impiety  in  whomsoever  it  is  found,  and  who  in  this  case, 
under  the  special  promptings  of  piety,  has  entered  a capital 
prosecution  against  his  own  father.*  The  occasion  is  here 
favourable  to  the  Sokratic  interrogatories,  applicable  to  Me- 
letus  no  less  than  to  Euthyphron.  “ Of  course,  before  you 
took  this  grave  step,  you  have  assured  yourself  that  you  are 
right,  and  that  you  know  what  piety  and  impiety  are.  Pray 
tell  me,  for  1 am  ignorant  on  the  subject : that  I may  know 
better  and  do  better  for  the  future.b  Tell  me,  what  is  the 
characteristic  essence  of  piety  as  well  as  impiety  ? ” It  turns 
out  that  the  accuser  can  make  no  satisfactory  answer : — that 
he  involves  himself  in  confusion  and  contradiction  : — that  he 
has  brought  capital  indictments  against  citizens,  without 
having  ever  studied  or  appreciated  the  offence  with  which  ho 
charges  them.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Platonic 
Sokrates  is  made  to  deal  with  Euthyphron,  and  in  which  the 
real  Sokrates  deals  with  Meletus:0  rendering  the  questions 
instrumental  to  two  larger  purposes — first,  to  his  habitual 
crusade  against  the  false  persuasion  of  knowledge — next,  to 
the  administering  of  a logical  or  dialectical  lesson.  When 
wo  come  to  the  Treatise  I)e  Legibus  (where  Sokrates  does 
not  appear)  we  shall  find  Plato  adopting  the  dogmatic  and 
sermonising  manner  of  the  first  chapters  of  the  Xenophontic 
Memorabilia.  Here,  in  the  Euthyphron  and  in  the  I fialogues 
of  Search  generally,  the  Platonic  Sokrates  is  something 
entirely  difl‘erent.d 


* Plato,  Euthyphron,  p.  5 E. 

b Compare,  even  in  Xenophon,  tho 
conversation  of  Sokrates  with  Kritias 
ami  ChariklOs — Memorab.  i.  2,  32-38 : 
and  his  cross-examination  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous youth  Glaukon,  Plato's 
brother  ( Mem.  iii.  7). 

« Plato,  Apol.  Sokrat,  p.  24  C. 
aSiKtiy  <p  rjjul  MeAifro*',  8ti  <nrov8j} 
XapifVTi(*Tai,  fiaSloL'S  ds  ayuvas  kq.0i- 
aras  avdpwirovs,  Ac. 

d Stciuhart  (Einlcitung,  p.  199) 


agrees  with  tho  opinion  of  Schleier- 
machcrand  Stallbaum,  that  the  Kuthy- 

Shron  was  composed  and  published 
uring  the  iuterval  between  the  lodg- 
ing of  the  indictment  nud  the  trial  of 
Sokrates.  K.  F.  Hermann  considers 
it  ns  posterior  to  the  death  of  Sokrates. 

I concur  on  this  point  with  Her- 
mann. Indeed  I have  already  given 
my  opinion,  that  not  one  of  the  Platonic, 
dialogues  was  composed  before  the 
dentil  of  Sokrates. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ALKIBIADES  I.  AND  II. 

Alkibiades  L — On  the  Natore  of  Man. 

This  dialogue  is  carried  on  between  Sobrates  and  Alkibiades. 
It  introduces  Alkibiades  as  about  twenty  years  of  sitMUon  sup- 
age,  having  just  passed  through  the  period  of  youth,  §u^e.tb0 
and  about  to  enter  on  the  privileges  and  duties  of  i™r™“nd° 
a citizen.  The  real  dispositions  and  circumstances  Alkl,'bJ”- 
of  the  historical  Alkibiades  (magnificent  personal  beauty, 
stature,  and  strength,  high  family  and  connections, — great 
wealth  already  possessed,  since  his  father  had  died  when  he  was 
a child, — a full  measure  of  education  and  accomplishments — 
together  with  exorbitant  ambition  and  insolence,  derived  from 
such  accumulated  advantages)  are  brought  to  view  in  the 
opening  address  of  Sokrates.  Alkibiades,  during  the  years 
of  youth  which  he  had  just  passed,  had  been  surrounded  by 
admirers  who  tried  to  render  themselves  acceptable  to  him, 
but  whom  ho  repelled  with  indifference,  and  even  with  scorn. 
Sokrates  had  been  among  them,  constantly  present  and  near  to 
Alkibiades,  but  without  ever  addressing  a word  to  him.  The 
youthful  beauty  being  now  exchanged  for  manhood,  all  these 
admirers  had  retired,  and  Sokrates  alone  remains.  His  attach- 
ment is  to  Alkibiades  himself : — to  promise  of  mind  rather  than 
to  attractions  of  person.  Sokrates  has  been  always  hitherto 
restrained,  by  his  divine  sign  or  Daemon,  from  speaking  to 
Alkibiades.  But  this  prohibition  has  now  been  removed ; and 
ho  accosts  him  for  the  first  time,  in  the  full  belief  that  he  shall 
be  able  to  give  improving  counsel,  essential  to  the  success  of 
that  political  career  upon  which  the  youth  is  about  to  enter.* 

* Plato,  Alkib.  i.  103,  104,  105.  mado  to  apply.  The  circumstances  of 
Pcriklcs  is  supposed  to  be  still  alive  - it  belong  to  Athenian  manners  of  the 
and  political  leader  of  Athens— 104  D.  Platonic  age. 

I have  briefly  sketched  tlie  imagin-  | Some  of  the  critics,  considering  that 
ary  situation  to  which  this  dialogue  is  the  relution  supposed  between  Sokrates 
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You  are  about  to  enter  on  public  life  (says  Sokrates  to 
Exorbitant  Alkibiades)  with  the  most  inordinate  aspirations  for 

hopes  and 

political  am-  glory  and  aggrandisement.  You  not  only  thirst  for 
a iki buuiea.  the  acquisition  of  ascendancy  such  as  Ferikles  pos- 
sesses at  Athens,  but  your  ambition  will  not  be  satisfied  unless 
you  fill  Asia  with  your  renown,  and  put  yourself  upon  a level 
with  Cyrus  and  Xerxes.  Now  such  aspirations  cannot  bo 
gratified  except  through  my  assistance.  I do  not  deal  in 
long  discourses,  such  ns  you  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
from  others : I shall  put  to  you  only  some  short  interro- 
gatories, requiring  nothing  more  than  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions." 

Sokr. — You  are  about  to  step  forward  as  adviser  of  the 
Questions  rut  public  assembly.  Upon  what  points  do  you  intend 
in  reference  to  advise  them?  Upon  points  which  you  know 

to  AlkibUdea  , o ",  ,, 

in bu intend-  better  than  they?  Aik. — Of  course.  Sokr. — All 

ed  function  ' . 

a-  ftttviioT  of  that  you  know,  has  been  either  learnt  from  others 

the  A the-  " 

or  found  out  by  yourself.  Aik. — Certainly.  Sokr. — 
vNMh'.m  But  you  would  neither  have  learnt  any  thing,  nor 
hi  leaniQ  f°und  ouf  any  thing,  without  the  desire  to  learn  or 
hoat  find  out : and  you  would  have  felt  no  such  desire,  in 
know?  respect  to  that  which  you  believed  yourself  to  know 
already.  That  which  you  now  know,  therefore,  there  was  a 
time  when  you  believed  yourself  not  to  know  ? Aik. — Neces- 
sarily so.  Sokr. — Now  all  that  you  have  learnt,  as  I am  well 
aware,  consists  of  three  things — letters,  the  harp,  gymnastics. 
Do  you  intend  to  advise  the  Athenians  when  they  are  debat- 
ing about  letters,  or  about  harp-playing,  or  about  gymnastics  ? 
Aik. — Neither  of  the  three.  Sokr. — Ujion  what  occasions, 


and  Alkibiades  is  absurd  and  un-  J 23-24),  expressions  of  iutenso  love  for 
natural,  allege  this  among  their  1 Alkibiades  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
reasons  for  denying  the  authenticity  of  Sokrates.  Machines  was  yriiaios 
the  dialogue.  But  if  any  one  reads  i iraipos  ZuKpdrovt,  not  less  than  Plato, 
the  concluding  part  of  the  Symposkm  The  difierent  companions  of  Sokmtes 
— the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  thus  agreed  in  tneir  picture  of  the 
yet  been  denied  by  any  critic— he  will  relation  between  him  and  Alkibiades. 
find  something  a great  deal  more  ab-  b Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  6,  p.  106  A. 
normal  in  what  is  there  recounted  *A pa  Ipoyras  d riva  *hr««r  ^&y ov 
ubout  S<»krates  and  Alkibiades.  . pauper,  oiovs  5^  aKovtiv  tldtaat : ov 

In  a dialogue  composed  by  A£scliines  ; y dp  Ian  roiovrov  rh  4p6v.  I give  here, 
Socraticus  (cited  by  the  rhetor  Ari-  as  elsewhere,  not  an  exact  translation, 
bteides — U*p\  'Pirropuojr,  Or.  xlv.  p.  but  un  abstract. 
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then,  do  you  propose  to  give  advice  ? Surely,  not  when  the 
Athenians  aro  debating  about  architecture,  or  prophetic  warn- 
ings, or  the  public  health : for  to  deliver  opinions  on  each  of 
these  matters,  belongs  not  to  you  but  to  professional  men — 
architects,  prophets,  physicians;  whether  they  be  poor  or 
rich,  high-bom  or  low-l>om?  If  not  then,  upon  what  other 
occasions  will  you  tender  your  counsel?  Aik. — When  they 
are  debating  about  affairs  of  their  own. 

Sokr. — But  about  what  affairs  of  their  own?  Not  about 
affairs  of  shipbuilding:  for  of  that  you  know  nothing.  Altaian* 
Aik. — Wien  they  are  discussing  war  and  peace,  or  .'.iviwu"- 
any  other  business  concerning  the  city.  Sokr. — quciion.  or 

- ; . war  and 

xou  mean  when  they  are  discussing  the  question  pw-  quo*. 

. . , . i ii  i ” ^ i • tlon»  of  So- 

witli  whom  they  shall  make  war  or  peace,  and  in  there- 

J . 1 upon.  Wo 

what  manner?  But  it  is  certain  that  we  must 

tnoft  whom 

fight  those  whom  it  is  best  to  fight  — also  when 
it  is  best — and  as  long  as  it  is  best.  Aik. — Cer-  ld' 

tainly.  Sokr. — Now,  if  the  Athenians  wished  to  know 
whom  it  was  best  to  wrestle  with,  and  when  or  how  “')a,u 
long  it  was  best — which  of  the  two  would  be  most  competent 
to  advise  them,  you  or  the  professional  trainer?  Aik. — The 
trainer,  undoubtedly.  Sokr. — So,  too,  about  playing  the 

harp  or  singing.  But  when  you  talk  about  better,  in  wrestling 
or  singing,  what  standard  do  you  refer  to  ? Is  it  not  to  the 
gymnastic  or  musical  art  ? Aik. — Yes.  Sokr. — Answer  me 
in  like  manner  about  war  or  peace,  the  subjects  on  which  you 
are  going  to  advise  your  countrymen,  whom,  and  at  what 
periods,  it  is  better  to  fight,  and  better  not  to  fight  ? What  in 
this  last  case  do  you  mean  by  better  ? To  what  standard,  or 
to  what  end,  do  you  refer?0  Aik. — I cannot  say.  Sokr. — 
But  is  it  not  a disgrace,  since  you  profess  to  advise  your 
countrymen  when  and  against  whom  it  is  better  for  them  to 
war, — not  to  be  able  to  say  to  what  end  your  better  refers  ? 

c Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c,  d.  1-12,  p.  108-  I p.ov<riK<ir<povy  teal  M ry  trtp<py  Sri 
109.  ' yvp.veurTiKdr(poir  xctpw  5^  ko!  tvrav- 

tdt  Sb  Ka'i  *rfc  tv  r$  lroktpuv  ; da  ktytiv  to  fitknov  ....  irpbs  rl 

tiov  kclI  rb  tv  r$  tlpfinjv  &y*ivy  rovro  rtlvti  rb  tv  r tp  fiprivyv  rt  Sytiy  hpnvov 
rb  ptknov  rl  6vofi&(ui ; &<rrtp  txe?  nal  rb  tv  r#  vo\*p.uv  oTs  8t? ; Alkib. 
t<p'  bcaarep  (ktytt  rb  Sfitivov,  Sri  'AkXb  (tkottwv  ov  Svvapat  tworjirat. 
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Do  not  you  know  what  are  the  usual  grounds  and  complaints 
urged  when  war  is  undertaken  ? Aik. — Yes  : complaints  of 
having  been  cheated,  or  robbed,  or  injured.  Sokr. — Under 
what  circumstances?  Aik. — You  mean,  whether  justly  or 
unjustly?  That  makes  all  the  difference.  Sokr. — Do  you 
mean  to  advise  the  Athenians  to  fight  those  who  behave 
justly,  or  those  who  behave  unjustly  ? Aik. — The  question  is 
monstrous.  Certainly  not  those  who  behave  justly.  It  would 
be  neither  lawful  nor  honourable.  Sokr. — Then  when  you 
spoke  about  better,  in  reference  to  war  or  peace,  what  you 
meant  was  juster — you  had  in  view  justice  and  injustice? 
Aik. — It  seems  so. 

Sokr. — How  is  this  ? How  do  you  know,  or  where  have 
How,  or  from  you  learnt,  to  distinguish  just  from  unjust?  Have 

whom,  hw  * . u * 

toitldi,  you  frequented  some  master,  without  my  knowledge, 
Swotah  jo*t  *°  *eac^  y°u  this  ? If  you  have,  pray  introduce  me 
•ndUninsif  to  him,  that  I also  may  learn  it  from  him.  Aik. — 
le&mt  it  from  You  are  jesting.  Sokr. — Not  at  all : I love  you  too 
we^  to  jest.  Aik. — But  what  if  I had  no  master? 
* b°r-  Cannot  I know  about  justice  and  injustice,  without 
a master?  Sokr. — Certainly:  you  might  find  out  for  your- 
self, if  you  made  Bearch  and  investigated.  But  this  you 
would  not  do,  unless  you  were  under  the  persuasion  that  you 
did  not  already  know.  Aik. — Was  there  not  a time  when  I 
really  believed  myself  not  to  know  it  ? Sokr. — Perhaps  there 
may  have  beon:  tell  me  when  that  time  was.  Was  it  last  year? 
Aik. — No : last  year  I thought  that  I knew.  Sokr. — Well, 
then — two  years,  three  years,  &c.,  ago  ? Aik. — No : the 
case  was  the  same — then,  also,  I thought  that  1 knew.  Sokr. 
— But  before  that,  you  were  a mere  boy;  and  during  your 
boyhood  you  certainly  believed  yourself  to  know  what  was 
just  and  unjust ; for  I well  recollect  hearing  you  then  com- 
plain confidently  of  other  boys,  for  acting  unjustly  towards 
you.  Aik. — Certainly : I was  not  then  ignorant  on  the 

point:  I knew  distinctly  that  they  were  acting  unjustly 
towards  me.  Sokr. — You  knew,  then,  even  in  your  boyhood, 
what  was  just  and  what  was  unjust?  Aik. — Certainly:  I 
knew  even  then.  Sokr. — At  what  moment  did  you  first  find 
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it  out  ? Not  when  you  already  believed  yourself  to  know : 
and  what  time  was  there  when  you  did  not  believe  yourself 
to  know  ? Aik. — Upon  my  word,  I cannot  say. 

Sokr. — Since,  accordingly,  you  neither  found  it  out  for 
yourself,  nor  learnt  it  from  others,  how  come  you  to 
know  justice  or  injustice  at  all,  or  from  what  quarter  ? 

Aik. — I was  mistaken  in  saying  that  I had  not 
learnt  it.  I learnt  it,  as  others  do,  from  the  multi- 
tndo.d  Sokr. — Your  teachers  are  none  of  the  best : tod? crawt1" 
no  one  can  learn  from  them  even  such  small  mat- 
ters  as  playing  at  draughts : much  less,  what  is  just 
and  unjust  Aik. — I learnt  it  from  them  as  I learnt 
to  speak  Greek,  in  which,  too,  I never  had  any 
special  teacher.  Sokr. — Of  that  the  multitude  are  Ath^L1110 
competent  teachers,  for  they  are  all  of  one  mind.  be  does  not 
Ask  which  is  a tree  or  a stone, — a horse  or  a man,  h'ra" 
— you  get  the  same  answer  from  every  one.  But  when  you 
ask  not  simply  which  are  horses,  but  also  which  horses  are 
fit  to  run  well  in  a race — when  you  ask  not  merely  which  are 
men,  but  which  men  are  healthy  or  unhealthy — are  the  mul- 
titu^  all  of  one  mind,  or  all  competent  to  answer  ? Aik. — 
Assuredly  not.  Sokr. — When  you  see  the  multitude  differ- 
ing among  themselves,  that  is  a clear  proof  that  they  are  not 
competent  to  teach  others  Aik. — It  is  so.  Sokr. — Now, 
about  the  question,  What  is  just  and  unjust — are  the  multi- 
tude all  of  one  mind,  or  do  they  differ  among  themselves? 
Aik. — They  differ  prodigiously:  they  not  only  dispute,  but 
quarrel  and  destroy  each  other,  respecting  jnsticq  and  in- 
justice, far  more  than  about  health  and  sickness®  Sokr. — 
How,  then,  can  we  say  that  the  multitude  know  what  is  just 
and  unjust,  when  they  thus  fiercely  dispute  about  it  among 
themselves?  Aik. — I now  perceive  that  we  cannot  say  so. 
Sokr. — How  can  we  say,  therefore,  that  they  are  fit  to  teach 


* Pinto,  Alkib.  i,  c.  16,  p.  HOD. 

IfxaQoy,  olfxai , Kcd  iyio  &<nrtp  teal  oi 
&AA.01,  -rap a ru>v  koKXwv. 

■ Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  18,  p.  112  A. 
Solcr.  T l 84  81) ; vvv *  ** pi  Si/catatv 
Kol  &81kocv  aydpuixuy  teal  xpayfidrccy, 


V 

ol  xoAAol  8okov(t[  <roi  6p.o\oytiv  aftrol 
fiwroTi  fj  &.\AtjA oit ; Alkib.  "Hkioto, 
v)j  Af , 2>  ZvKparcs.  Sokr.  T i 8af ; 
ndXiaTa  xtpl  airruv  bicupiptadcu ; Alkib. 
iroKv  yt. 
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others : and  how  can  you  pretend  to  know,  who  have  learnt 
from  no  other  teachers?  Aik. — From  what  you  say,  it  is 
impossible. 

Sokr. — No : not  from  what  I say,  but  from  what  you  say 
yourself.  I merely  ask  questions : it  is  you  who  give  all  the 
answers/  And  what  you  have  said  amounts  to  this — that 
Alkibiades  knows  nothing  about  what  is  just  and  unjust,  but 
believes  himself  to  know,  and  is  going  to  advise  the  Athenians 
about  what  he  does  not  know  himself  ? 

Aik.  But  Sokrates,  the  Athenians  do  not  often  debate 
about  what  is  just  and  unjust.  They  think  that 
question  self-evident:  they  debate  generally  about 
what  is  expedient  or  not  expedient.  Justice  and 
expediency  do  not  always  coincide.  Many  per- 
sons commit  great  crimes,  and  are  great  gainers  by 
doing  so : others  again  behave  justly,  and  suffer  from 
it.8  Sokr. — Do  you  then  profess  to  know  what  is 
expedient  or  inexpedient?  From  whom  have  you 
learnt — or  when  did  you  find  out  for  yourself?  I 
might  ask  you  the  same  round  of  questions,  and  you 
would  be  compelled  to  answer  in  the  same  manner. 
But  we  will  pass  to  a different  point.  You  say  that 
justice  and  expediency  are  not  coincident.  Persuade 
me  of  this,  by  interrogating  me  as  I interrogated 
you.  Aik. — That  is  beyond  my  power.  Sokr. — But 
when  you  rise  *to  address  the  assembly,  you  will 
have  to  persuade  them.  If  you  can  persuade  them,  you  can 
persuado^me.  Assume  me  to  be  the  assembly,  and  practise 
upon  me.h  Aik. — You  are  too  hard  upon  me,  Sokrates.  It 
is  for  you  to  speak,  and  prove  the  point.  Sokr. — No  : I can 
only  question:  you  must  answer.  You  will  be  most  surely 
persuaded  when  the  point  is  determined  by  your  own 
answers.1 


Answer  far- 
ther amend- 
ed. 'Hie 
Athenians  do 
not  generally 
debate  about 
Just  or  un- 
just—which 
they  consider 
plain  to  every 
one — but 
about  expe- 
dient and 
inexpedient, 
which  are 
not  coinci- 
dent with 
Just  and  un- 
just. But 
neither  does 
Alkibiades 
know  the 
expedient. 

He  asks  So- 
krates to  ex- 
plain. So- 
k rates  de- 
clines: he 
can  do  no- 
thing but 
question. 


* Plato/  Alkib.  i.  c.  19,  p.  112 ; c.  i 
20,  p.  113. 

k Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  20,  p.  113. 

Olfxcu  ply  oKiydius  ’A Orjyalout  0ov Aeu- 
eerOai  i e6repa  Sixaiirtpa  ff  iSiKtarepa- 
fjLtv  ybp  rotatrra  ijyovyreu  Srj\a 
ely at,  &C. 


b Plato,  Aik.  i p.  114  B-C.  This 
same  argument  is  addressed  by  So- 
krntes  to  Glaukon,  in  Xenop.  Memor. 
iii.  G.  14-15. 

1 Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  23,  p.  114  E. 

OitKovy  el  \4yeis  Sri  ravO*  oCrws  fx€l* 
ftdXiar'  ei-qt  ireirei<r/xeyos  : 
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Such  is  the  commencing  portion  (abbreviated  or  abstracted) 
of  Plato’s  First  Alkibiades.  It  exhibits,  a very  cha-  wm  >n 
racteristic  specimen  of  the  Sokratico-Platonic  method : i"»  - s.*™- 

i i • • r • i . . method — 

both  in  its  negative  and  positive  aspect  By  the 
negative,  false  persuasion  of  knowledge  is  exposed. 
Alkibiades  believes  himself  competent  to  advise 
about  just  and  unjust,  which  he  has  neither  learnt  from  any 
teacher  nor  investigated  for  himself  — which  he  has  picked 
up  from  the  multitude,  and  supposes  to  be  clear  to  every  one, 
but  about  which  nevertheless  there  is  so  much  difference  of 
appreciation  among  the  multitude,  that  fierce  and  perpetual 
quarrels  are  going  on.  On  the  positive  side,  Sokrates  re- 
stricts himself  to  the  function  of  questioning:  he  neither 
affirms  nor  denies  any  thing.  It  is  Alkibiades  who  affirms  or 
denies  every  thing,  and  who  makes  all  the  discoveries  for 
himself  out  of  his  own  mind,  instigated  indeed,  but  not 
taught,  by  the  questions  of  his  companion. 

By  a farther  series  of  questions,  Sokrates  next  brings 
Alkibiades  to  the  admission  that  what  is  just,  is  also  AlkjbUde, 
honourable,  good,  expedient — what  is  unjust,  is  dis-  liSju’Sa1” 
honourable,  evil,  inexpedient:  and  that  whoever 
acts  justly  and  honourably,  thereby  acquires  happi- 
ness.  Admitting,  first,  that  an  act  which  is  good,  «u 

honourable,  just,  expedient,  &c.,  considered  in  one  bX’S^3’- 
aspect  or  in  reference  to  some  of  its  conditions — prwu^for 
may  be  at  the  same  time  bad,  dishonourable,  unjust, 
inexpedient,  Ac.,  considered  in  another  aspect  or  Si  r<‘n*onlng 
in  reference  to  other  conditions ; Sokrates  never-  ™ * 
theless  brings  his  respondent  to  admit,  that  every  act,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  just  and  honourable , is  also  good  and  expedient.* 
And  he  contends  farther,  that  whoever  acts  honourably,  does 


k Pinto,  Alkib.  i.  r.  24-25,  p.  115. 

O vkovv  rabrrjv  r^v  fiorjdfiay  koAijv 
pikv  Aiyus  yard  t V ^inx^P7l(riv  vov 
< rutaat  obs  lift,  rovro  8 ' ftrriv  avtipia.  , 
. . . KOLKT)y  8*  y*  Kurd  robs  Bavdrovs 
r«  >col  rd  tAtnj. 

O vkovv  o>5€  Sikcuov  Tcpoaayopivtiv 
iKdffryjv  r&y  srpd^(ur  th rtp  i)  Kaxbv 
d-rtpyd&rai,  ko.ki]v  KoActt,  ft  dya Bbv, 
dyaBijv  KArjrdov. 

VOL.  I. 


*Ap’  odv  Kal  $ dyadbv,  koA by, — Si 
Ktueby,  o ucrxpdy  ; Ned. 

Compare  Plato,  Republic,  v.  p.  471), 
where  lie  maintains  that  in  every  par- 
ticular case,  what  is  just,  honourable, 
virtuous,  Ac.,  is  also  unjust,  dishonour- 
able, vicious,  Ac.  Nothing  remains 
unchanged,  nor  excludes  the  contrary, 
except  the  pure,  self-existent.  Idea  or 
general  Concept.— abrb-8iKcuo<r6vrj,  Ac . 

Z 
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well : now  every  man  who  does  well,  becomes  happy,  or 
secures  good  things  thereby  : therefore  the  just,  the  honour- 
able, and  the  good  o'r  expedient,  coincide.1  The  argument, 
whereby  this  conclusion  is  here  established,  is  pointed  out  by 
Heindorf,  Stallbaum,  and  Steinhart,  as  not  merely  incon- 
clusive, but  as  mere  verbal  equivocation  and  sophistry — the 
like  of  which,  however,  we  find  elsewhere  in  Plato.® 

Alkibiades  is  thus  reduced  to  a state  of  humiliating  em- 
HamWiUoo  burrassment,  and  stands  convicted,  by  his  own  con- 

of  AlkibUule*.  . , „ „ . . .. 

other  Athe-  tradictions  and  confession,  of  ignorance  in  its  worst 

nian  states*  , - c , , 

m«n  «n>  form ; that  is,  of  being  ignorant,  and  yet  confidently 

equally  Igno-  m 7 0 ° J . . . 

mnt.  But  believing  himself  to  know.”  But  other  Athenian 

the  reel  O . , 

°PIin™“'  statesmen  are  no  wiser.  Even  Penkles  is  proved 
EEdMUto'  to  l,e  equally  deficient — by  the  fact  that  he  has 
Sin'™  the"  never  been  able  to  teach  or  improve  any  one  else, 
sSlSmLi  not  even  his  own  sons  and  those  whom  he  loved 
uSutic  best.0  “ At  any  rate  ” (contends  Alkibiades)  “ I am 
twkli  as  good  as  my  competitors,  and  can  hold  my  ground 
u^m*Aiki-  against  them.”  But  Sokrates  reminds  him  that  the 
S^e’uim£if  real  competitors  with  whom  he  ought  to  compare 
himself,  are  foreigners,  liable  to  become  the  enemies 
of  Athens,  and  against  whom  he,  if  he  pretends  to  lead 
Athens,  must  be  able  to  contend.  In  an  harangue  of  un- 
usual length,  Sokrates  shows  that  the  kings  of  Sparta  and 
Persia  are  of  nobler  breed,  as  well  as  more  highly  and  care- 
fully trained,  than  the  Athenian  statesmen.1’  Alkibiades 
must  be  rescued  from  his  present  ignorance,  and  exalted  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  competing  with  these  kings:  which 
object  cannot  be  attained  except  through  the  auxiliary  inter- 
position of  Sokrates.  Not  that  Sokrates  professes  to  be  him- 
self already  on  this  elevation,  and  to  stand  in  need  of  no 


1 Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  2G,  p.  11G  E. 
m The  words  *1  rparTfiv — tirrpayia 
havo  a double  sense,  like  our  “ doing 
well/’  Stallbaum,  Proleg.  p.  175; 
Steinhart,  Einl.  p.  149. 

We  have,  o.  2G,  p.  1 1G  B.,  the  equi- 
vocation between  koAmj  vpamiv  and 
trpdrrtiv^  also  with  koxm*  irpdrrtiy , 
p.  134  A,  135  A ; compare  Heindorf 


ad  Platon.  Charmid.  c.  42,  p.  172  A 
c.  48,  p.  174  B;  also  Platon.  Gorging 
p.  507  C.,  where  similar  equivocal 
meanings  occur. 

" Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  29-30,  p.  118. 

° Plato,  Alkibiad.  L c.  81,  p.  118- 
119. 

r Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  34-42,  p.  120- 
124. 
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farther  improvement.  But  he  can,  nevertheless,  help  others 
to  attain  it  for  themselves,  through  the  discipline  and  stimulus 
of  his  interrogatories.*1 

The  dialogue  then  continues.  Sokr. — We  wish  to  become 
as  good  as  possible.  But  in  what  sort  of  virtue?  Botgo«j- 
Alk. — In  that  virtue  which  belongs  to  good  men. 

Sokr. — Yes,  but  good,  in  what  matters?  Aik. — 1"^Lf‘fre,un' 
Evidently,  to  men  who  are  good  in  transacting  busi- 
ness.  Sokr. — Ay,  but  what  kind  of  business  ? busi- 
ness  relating  to  horses,  or  to  navigation  ? If  that  be  meant,  we 
must  go  and  consult  horse-trainers  or  mariners  ? Aik. — No, 
I mean  such  business  as  is  transacted  by  the  most  esteemed 
leaders  in  Athens.  Sokr. — You  mean  the  intelligent  men. 
Every  man  is  good,  in  reference  to  that  which  he  understands : 
every  man  is  bad,  in  reference  to  that  which  he  does  not 
understand.  Aik. — Of  course.  Sokr. — The  cobbler  under- 
stands shoemaking,  and  is  therefore  good  at  that : he  does 
not  understand  weaving,  and  is  therefore  bad  at  that.  The 
same  man  thus,  in  your  view,  will  be  both  good  and  bad?r 
Aik. — No : that  cannot  be.  Sokr. — Whom  then  do  you 

mean,  when  you  talk  of  the  good  f Aik. — I mean  those  who 
are  competent  to  command  in  the  city.  Sokr. — But  to  com- 
mand, whom  or  what — horses  or  men  ? Aik. — To  command 
men.  Sokr. — But  what  men,  and  under  w hat  circumstances  ? 
sick  men,  or  men  on  shipboard,  or  labourers  engaged  in 
harvesting,  or  in  what  occupations?  Aik. — I mean,  men 
living  in  social  and  commercial  relation  with  each  other,  ns 
we  live  here ; men  who  live  in  common  possession  of  the 
same  laws  and  government.  Sokr. — When  men  aro  in  com- 
munion of  a sea  voyage  and  of  the  same  ship,  how  do  we 
name  the  art  of  commanding  them,  and  to  what  purpose 
does  it  tend  ? Aik. — It  is  the  art  of  the  pilot ; and  the  pur- 
pose towards  which  it  tends,  is,  bringing  them  safely  through 
the  dangers  of  the  sea.  Sokr. — When  men  are  in  social  and 
political  communion,  to  what  purpose  does  the  art  of  com- 


’ Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  42-43,  p.  124. 

» Pinto,  Aik.  i.  c.  43,  p.  125  B. 

'O  airrbs  &pa  rovrtp  yt  rtf  A 6ytf  Kanos 
rt  Kai  ayaOos. 


I’lato  glides  unconsciously  lxerc,  na 
in  other  ports  of  his  reasonings,  a diclu 
•ecundam  quill,  ad  ditium  rimpliciter. 
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manding  them  tend?  Aik. — Towards  the  better  preservation 
and  administration  of  the  city.*  Sokr. — But  what  do  you 
mean  by  better  ? What  is  that,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
which  makes  better  or  worse  ? If  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  body,  you  put  to  me  the  same  question,  l should 
reply,  that  it  is  the  presence  of  health,  and  the  absence  of 
disease.  What  reply  will  you  make,  in  the  case  of  the  city  ? 
Aik. — I should  say,  when  friendship  and  unanimity  among  the 
citizens  are  present,  and  when  discord  and  antipathy  are  absent. 
Sokr. — This  unanimity,  of  what  nature  is  it  ? Respecting  what 
subject  ? What  is  the  art  or  science  for  realising  it  ? If  1 
ask  you  what  brings  about  unanimity  respecting  numbers  and 
measures,  you  will  say,  the  arithmetical  and  the  metretic  art. 
Aik. — I mean  that  friendship  and  unanimity  which  prevails 
between  near  relatives,  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife. 
Sokr. — But  how  can  there  be  unanimity  between  any  two 
persons,  respecting  subjects  which  one  of  them  knows,  and  the 
other  does  not  know?  For  example,  about  spinning  and 
weaving,  which  the  husband  does  not  know, — or  about  military 
duties,  which  the  wife  does  not  know, — how  can  there  be 
unanimity  between  the  two?  Aik. — No:  there  cannot  be. 
Sokr. — Nor  friendship,  if  unanimity  and  friendship  go  together? 
Aik. — Apparently  there  cannot,  Sokr. — Then  when  men  and 
women  each  perform  their  own  special  duties,  there  can  be  uo 
friendship  between  them.  Nor  can  a city  be  well  administered, 
when  each  citizen  performs  his  own  special  duties  ? or  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  when  each  citizen  acts  justly  ? Aik. — Not 
so : I think  there  may  be  friendship,  when  each  person  j>er- 
forms  his  or  her  own  business.  Sokr. — Just  now  you  said 
the  reverse.  What  is  this  friendship  or  unanimity  which  we 
must  understand  and  realise,  in  order  to  become  good  men? 

Aik. — In  truth,  I am  puzzled  myself  to  say.  I find  myself 
A auSnSi  ln  a state  disgraceful  ignorance,  of  which  I had  no 
humiliated,  previous  suspicion.  Sokr. — Do  not  be  discouraged, 
ignorance,  if  you  had  made  this  discovery  when  you  were  fifty 


■ Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  45,  p.  120  A. 
Tt  5e  ; %y  tru  ica\t?s  «i >0ov\lay,  tls  rl 
forty ; Aik.  E Is  rb  &mivoy  rjjy  w6\ iv 


StotKtiy  Kal  (Tu'^ftrOai.  Sokr.  * Afitivov 
b*  btoiKurai  na\  <rwf<rcu  rlvos  wapayt- 
yyopivov  fj  iiwoytyyofxtyovi 
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years  old,  it  would  have  been  too  late  for  taking 
care  of  yourself  and  applying  a remedy:  but  at 
your  age,  it  is  the  right  time  for  making  the  dis- 
covery.  Aik. — What  am  I to  do,  now  that  I have  to 

made  it?  Sokr. — You  must  answer  my  questions. 

If  my  auguries  are  just,  we  shall  soon  be  both  of  us  better 
for  the  process.1 

Here  we  have  again,  brought  into  prominent  relief,  the 
dialectic  method  of  Plato,  uuder  two  distinct  aspects : llAloulc  ni„ 
1.  Its  actual  effects,  in  exposing  the  false  supposi- 
tion  of  knowledge,  in  forcing  upon  the  respondent  paled  effect 
the  humiliating  conviction,  that  he  does  not  know  to  the  season 
familiar  topics  which  he  supposed  to  be  clear  both  u,youth' 
to  himself  and  to  others.  2.  Its  anticipated  effects,  if  con- 
tinued, in  remedying  such  defect;  and  in  generating  out 
of  the  mind  of  the  respondent,  real  and  living  know- 
ledge. Lastly,  it  is  plainly  intimated,  that  this  shock  of 
humiliation  and  mistrust,  painful  but  inevitable,  must  be 
undergone  in  youth. 

The  dialogue  continues,  in  short  questions  and  answers, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract  Sokr. — What  KnowThjr- 
is  meant  bv  a man  takina  care  of  himself  ? Before  pbian  maxim 

* ",  . - _ - — lte  urgent 

I can  take  care  of  myself,  I must  know  what  myself 
is : I must  know  myself,  according  to  the  Delphian  jem  My 
motto.  I cannot  make  myself  better,  without  know- 
ing  what  myself  is.u  That  which  belongs  to  me  is  not  my- 
self : my  body  is  not  myself,  but  an  instrument  governed  by  my- 
self.* My  mind  or  soul  only,  is  myself.  To  take  care  of  my- 
self is,  to  take  care  of  my  mind.  At  any  rate,  if  this  be  not 


* Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  48,  p.  127  E. 
Aik.  'AAAi  pa  roll!  9(011!,  oiF  airrbi 
ollta  8ri  Aiyty.  Kiybvvtvw  8f  leal  xSAai 
\rXi)0tvai  Ipavrbv  atffX,ffT’  lxmv- 

Sokr.  ’AAAi  XP*I  Safj>t7ir  tl  piy  yip 
alrrb  faSov  utTroySas  Td'njKOrrcrfni!, 
XoAdrA.k.  aoi  tTiptXySfiycu  <ramo\r 
vvv  8(  v tx(is  ikuclay,  a(m)  tony  ly 
fl  8(i  atrrb  aladtcdai. 

Aik.  T ( olr  -rby  maSopfyoy  xpb 
woicTv ; 

Sokr.  *AxoKplr*ffdai  rt  ipcardt- 
p tva*  #coi  ibv  rodro  xotjjs , tv  dtbs 
«f  Tl  $«i  *al  rp  narr*l<} 


TFitTTtvftV)  <rv  r«  Ktyiv  $€Ari6vtu5  <rx^- 
<rofi*v. 

■ Plato,  Alkib.  i.  e.  50-51,  p.  129. 
r Iv*  tv  rp&xov  tvpt0«lrj  avrb  vb 

1 Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  49-53,  p.  128- 
130.  All  this  ia  greatly  exi«mded  in 
the  dialogue. 

O uk  &pa  brav  rwv  aairrov  txifx* \y, 
aaorrov  ixipfav.  This  same  antithesis 
j is  employed  by  Isokrates ; Do  Per- 
mutatione,  sect.  309,  p.  492,  Bekker. 
! He  recommends  avroD  xp6rtpov  rwv 
I auroO  KouiaQai  r^v  Jxipi \uav. 
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strictly  true,’'  my  mind  is  the  most  important  and  dominant 
element  within  me.  The  physician  who  knows  his  own  body, 
does  not  for  that  reason  know  himself:  much  less  do  the 
husbandman  or  the  tradesman,  who  know  their  own  proper- 
ties or  crafts,  know  themselves,  or  perform  what  is  truly  their 
own  business. 

Since  temperance  consists  in  self-knowledge,  neither  of 
i cannot  these  professional  men,  as  such,  is  temperate : their 
except  by  ' professions  are  of  a vulgar  cast,  and  do  not  belong 

lo., king  Into  * , ° ^ 

nnoiser^  to  the  virtuous  lite.  Jtiow  are  we  to  know  our 
knowledge  u own  minds  ? We  know  it  by  looking  into  another 

temperance.  t u 

iXEtST  ram<*»  an(*  mos^  rational  and  divine  portion 

dmonTbotb  thereof : jU8t  418  the  eye  can  only  know  itself  by 
and“”?raM  looking  into  another  eye,  and  seeing  itself  therein 
dom-  reflected*  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  come 
to  know  ourselves,  or  become  temperate : and  if  we  do  not 
know  ourselves,  we  cannot  even  know  what  belongs  to  our- 
selves, or  what  belongs  to  others  : all  these  are  branches  of  one 
and  the  same  cognition.  We  can  have  no  knowledge  of  affairs, 
either  public  or  private : we  shall  go  wrong,  and  shall  be  unable 
to  secure  happiness  either  for  ourselves  or  for  others.  It  is 
not  wealth  or  power  which  are  the  conditions  of  happiness, 
but  justice  and  temperance.  Both  for  ourselves  individually, 
and  for  the  public  collectively,  we  ought  to  aim  at  justice  and 
temperance,  not  at  wealth  and  power.  The  evil  and  unjust 
man  ought  to  have  no  power,  but  to  be  the  slave  of  those 
who  are  better  than  himself.b  He  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
be  a slave : none  deserve  freedom  except  the  virtuous. 

Sohr. — How  do  you  feel  your  own  condition  now,  Alki- 
Aikibariw  biades.  Are  you  worthy  of  freedom  ? Aik. — I 

feela  himself  . . - . . , T . t 

unworthy  to  feel  but  too  keenly  that  I am  not.  I cannot  emerge 
d«nr«ttat  from  this  degradation  except  by  your  society  and  help. 
quicSokraiCT.  From  this  time  forward  I shall  never  leave  you.c 

1 Plato  considers  this  point  to  be  not  npir  M y « ApeH^  tx*1**  tyx*^** 

clearly  made  out.  Alkib.  i.c.  53,  p.  130.  bp* ivav  irwb  rov  fakrtovot  % rb  &px*iy 

* Plato,  Alkib.  i.  C.  54,  p.  131  B.  a vbp\,  ov  povov  irattii.  . . . iWirci  Apa 

* Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  57,  p.  133.  KaKtf  8ov\evtivm  Aptivov  yap. 

* Plato,  Alkib.  i. c.  58-60,  p.  134-135.  c Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  Gl,  p.  135. 
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The  other  Platonic  dialogue,  termed  the  Secoud  Alkibiades, 
introduces  Alkibiades  as  about  to  offer  prayer  and  s«™<i  aim- 

i n j X J biadfo — situ- 

sacrifice  to  the  Gods.  «uon  .np- 

Sokr. — You  seem  absorbed  in  thought,  Alkibiades, 
and  not  unreasonably.  In  supplicating  the  Gods,  SuuSefn 
caution  is  required  not  to  pray  for  gifts  which  are  the  Gents  for 
really  mischievous.  The  Gods  sometimes  grant  may  prove 

• i mischievous. 

men  8 prayers,  even  when  ruinously  destructive ; as  Most  men 
they  granted  the  prayers  of  GEdipus,  to  the  destruc-  Unwise  i»  the 
tion  of  his  own  sons.  Aik. — (Edipus  was  mad  : ard  ' 

what  man  in  his  senses  would  put  up  such  a prayer  ? variety 

1 . r l j under  IL 

Sokr. — You  think  that  madness  is  the  opposite  of 
good  sense  or  wisdom.  You  recognise  men  wise  and  unwise : 
and  you  farther  admit  that  every  man  must  be  one  or  other 
of  the  two, — just  as  every  man  must  be  either  healthy  or 
sick : there  is  no  third  alternative  possible  ? Aik. — I think 
so.  Sokr. — But  each  thing  can  have  but  one  opposite  : d to  be 
unwise,  and  to  be  mad,  are  therefore  identical?  Aik. — They 
are.  Sokr. — Wiso  men  are  only  few,  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  are  unwise:  but  do  you  really  think  them  mad? 
How  could  any  of  us  live  safely  in  the  society  of  so  many 
madmen?  Aik. — No:  it  cannot  be  so:  I was  mistaken. 
Sokr. — Here  is  the  illustration  of  your  mistake.  All  men 
who  have  gout,  or  fever,  or  ophthalmia,  are  sick : but  all  sick 
men  have  not  gout,  or  fever,  or  ophthalmia.  So,  too,  all  car- 
penters, or  shoemakers,  or  sculptors,  are  craftsmen ; but  all 
craftsmen  are  not  carpenters,  or  shoemakers,  or  sculptors. 
In  like  manner,  all  madmen  are  unwise ; but  all  unwise  men 
are  not  mad.  Unwise  comprises  many  varieties  and  grada- 
tions— of  which  the  extreme  is,  being  mad : but  these  varieties 
are  different  among  themselves,  as  one  disease  differs  from 
another,  though  all  agree  in  being  disease — and  one  art  differs 
from  another,  though  all  agree  in  being  art.* 

d Plato,  Alkib.  ii.  c.  3,  p.  139  C.  <riv,  ob  ptvroi  ol  vocovv rts  xdvrts 
Kal  pfyv  8v6  y*  uxtvdjnrta  xpdc y-  . xvp4rrou<riy  <w$4  xo8aypucriv  ob 
pan  xus  hv  etrj ; j b<pdaXpiHxuv  a\\d  v6<ros  ptv  xav  rb 

That  each  thing  has  ono  opposite,  roioxrriy  fan,  8ia<p4puv  8 4 <paaiv  obs 
anil  no  inOPO,  is  asserted  in  tho  Prota-  | KaXovptv  iarpobs  r^y  axepyaalav  abruv 
gorns  also,  c.  57,  p.  192*193.  ob  ydo  xaaat  obO'  Spoiai  ofrrt  Spolus 

• Plato,  Alkib.  ii.  C.  4-5,  p.  139-140.  SiaxparTovrai , aAAo  Kara  Tijy  ainiji 
Kal  ybp  ol  wvptrroyrts  xdvrts  ro<rou-  8vvap.iv  bedem). 
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(We  may  remark  that  Plato  here,  as  in  the  Euthyphron, 
libation  be-  brings  under  especial  notice  one  of  the  most  im- 
generic  term,  jiortant  distinctions  in  formal  logic — that  between  a 
dtk  terms*  generic  term  and  the  various  specific  terms  compre- 

comprehend-  ® , , , , _ , 4 _ \ _ 

Sumter  it,  hended  under  it.  Possessing  as  yet  no  technical 

w«g  not  then  . , ° ..... 

tamtiiar.  language  for  characterising  this  distinction,  he 

makes  it  understood  by  an  induction  of  several  separate  but 

analogous  cases.  Because  the  distinction  is  familiar  now  to 
instructed  men,  we  must  not  suppose  that  it  was  familiar 
then.) 

Sob-. — Whom  do  you  call  wise  and  unwise  ? Is  not  the 
Frrqumt  wise  man,  he  who  knows  what  it  is  proper  to  say 

which  men  and  do — and  the  unwise  man,  he  who  does  not 

pray  for  sup-  . __  . 

powsi  bene-  know  ? Aik. — 1 es.  Sob. — The  unwise  man  will 

tttK,  and  find  # 

obtain^11  thus  °^en  unconsciously  say  or  do  what  ought  not 
forimwi  mU’  *°  ^ or  ^one  ? Though  not  mad  like  (Edipus, 
f»ndl»°that  W'^  nevertheless  pray  to  the  Gods  for  gifts, 
which  will  be  hurtful  to  him  if  obtained.  You,  for 

what  la  nene-  7 

Ihlcf«  Jr'*  example,  would  be  overjoyed  if  the  Gods  were  to 
ignorance.  promise  that  you  should  become  despot  not  only 
over  Athens,  but  also  over  Greece.  Aik. — Doubtless  I 

should : and  every  one  else  would  feel  as  I do.  Sokr. — But 
what  if  you  were  to  purchase  it  with  your  life,  or  to  damage 
yourself  by  the  employment  of  it  ? Aik. — Not  on  those  con- 
ditions/ Sokr. — But  you  are  aware  that  many  ambitious 
aspirants,  both  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  (among  them,  the 
man  who  just  now  killed  the  Macedonian  King  Archelaus, 
and  usurped  his  throne),  have  acquired  power  and  aggrandise- 
ment, so  as  to  be  envied  by  every  one:  yet  have  presently 
found  themselves  brought  to  ruin  and  death  by  the  acqui- 
sition. So,  also,  many  persons  pray  that  they  may  become 
fathers ; but  discover  presently  that  their  children  are  the 
source  of  so  much  grief  to  them,  that  they  wish  themselves 
again  childless.  Nevertheless,  though  such  reverses  are  per- 
petually happening,  every  one  is  still  not  only  eager  to  obtain 
these  supposed  benefits,  but  importunate  with  the  Gods  in 
usking  for  them.  You  see  that  it  is  not  safe  even  to  accept 


PlaUs  Alkib.  ii.  c.  S,  p.  141. 
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without  reflectiou  boons  offered  to  you,  much  less  to  pray  for 
boons  to  he  conferred.®  Aik. — I see  now  how  much  mischief 
ignorance  produces.  Every  one  thinks  himself  competent  to 
pray  for  what  is  beneficial  to  himself ; but  ignorance  makes 
him  unconsciously  imprecate  mischief  on  his  own  head. 

Sokr.  You  ought  not  to  denounce  ignorance  in  this  unqua- 
lified manner.  You  must  distinguish  and  specify — 
Ignorance  of  what  ? and  under  what  modifications  of 
persons  and  circumstances?  Aik. — How?  Are 

there  any  matters  or  circumstances  in  which  it  is  “'^«{g' 
better  for  a man  to  be  ignorant,  than  to  know?  «r 
Sokr. — You  will  see  that  there  are  such.  Ignorance  : 

of  good,  or  ignorance  of  what  is  best,  is  always  mis-  8 
chievous:  moreover,  assuming  that  a man  knows 
what  is  best,  then  all  other  knowledge  will  be  profitable  to 
him.  In  his  special  case,  ignorance  on  any  subject  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  hurtfuL  But  if  a mau  be  ignorant  of  good,  or 
of  what  is  best,  in  his  case  knowledge  on  other  subjects  will 
be  more  often  hurtful  than  profitable.  To  a man  like  Orestes, 
so  misguided  on  the  question,  “ What  is  good  ? ” as  to  resolve 
to  kill  his  mother, — it  would  be  a real  benefit,  if  for  the  time 
he  did  not  know  his  mother.  Ignorance  on  that  point,  in  his 
state  of  mind,  would  be  better  for  him  than  knowledge.11 
Aik. — It  appears  so. 

Sokr. — Follow  the  argument  farther.  When  we  come  for- 
ward to  say  or  do  any  thing,  we  either  know  what  W|»*  public 

, ii,  , counsellor, 

we  are  about  to  say  and  do,  or  at  least  believe  our-  *™ 

, , . T,  , . Upon  wb»t 

selves  to  know  it.  Every  statesman  who  gives  we 

counsel  to  the  public,  does  bo  in  the  faith  of  such 

* e Not  because 

knowledge.  Most  citizens  are  unwise,  and  ignorant 
of  good  as  well  as  of  other  things.  The  wise  are 
but  few,  and  by  their  advice  the  city  is  conducted. 

Now  upon  what  ground  do  we  call  these  few,  wise 
and  useful  public  counsellors  ? If  a statesman  knows 
war,  but  does  not  know  whether  it  is  best  to  go  to 
war,  or  at  what  juncture  it  is  best — should  we  call  1^^“' 
him  wise ? If  he  knows  how  to  kill  men,  or  dis- 

s Plato,  Alkib.  ii  c.  7,  p.  141-142.  11  Plato,  Alkibiad.  ii.  p.  144,  c.  11. 
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possess  them,  or  drive  them  into  exile, — but  does  not  know 
upon  whom,  or  on  what  occasions,  it  is  good  to  inflict  this 
treatment, — is  he  a useful  counsellor?  If  ho  can  ride,  or 
shoot,  or  wrestle,  well, — we  give  him  an  epithet  derived 
from  this  special  accomplishment : wo  do  not  call  him  wise. 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  a community  composed  of 
bowmen,  horsemen,  wrestlers,  rhetors,  &c.,  accomplished  and 
excellent  each  in  his  own  particular  craft,  yet  none  of  them 
knowing  what  is  good,  nor  when,  nor  on  what  occasions,  it  is 
good  to  employ  their  craft  ? When  each  man  pushes  forward 
his  own  art  and  specialty,  without  any  knowledge  whether  it 
is  good  on  the  whole  either  for  himself  or  for  the  city,  will  not 
affairs  thus  conducted  be  reckless  and  disastrous?'  Aik. — 
They  will  be  very  bad  indeed. 

Sokr. — If,  then,  a man  has  no  knowledge  of  good  or  of  the 
spcci.iK>  better — if  upon  this  cardinal  point  he  obeys  fancy 

rnwH^nti-  without  reason — the  possession  of  knowledge  upon 
£*Konh<T’  special  subjects  will  be  oftener  hurtful  than  profit- 
flSbi^are*’  able  to  him  ; because  it  will  make  him  more  forward 
fJnSnhurt'  in  action,  without  any  good  result.  Possessing 
beneiicUL  artg  and  accomplishments, — and  prosecuting 

one  after  another,  but  without  the  knowledge  of  good, — he 
will  only  fall  into  greater  trouble,  like  a ship  sailing  without 
a pilot  Knowledge  of  good  is,  in  other  words,  knowledge  of 
what  is  useful  and  profitable.  In  conjunction  with  this,  all 
other  knowledge  is  valuable,  and  goes  to  increase  a man’s 
competence  as  a counsellor  : apart  from  this,  all  other  know- 
ledge will  not  render  a man  competent  as  a counsellor,  but 
will  be  more  frequently  hurtful  than  beneficiaLk  Towards 


1 Plato,  Alkib.  ii.  c.  12-13,  p.  H5. 

* Plato,  Alkib.  ii.  c.  13-15,  p.  145-146. 

"Otrris  &pa  rt  rdtv  roiodroov  olbey,  idy 
pev  vaperyrai  clvt$  y rov  /3«  At  l<rr  ov 
Irurr-fipy—abry  5*  jr  y avr^i  8 + 
i row  9irep  ra\  y rov  w<pe  A l poo — 
<pp6vip6v  ye  abrbv  <frf)(ropev  ral  dro- 
Xp&yra  Zvp&ouAov  tea)  rf}  rdAet  koX  avrby 
abrtp-  rbv  py  rotovror , rdvdvr ta 
tovtcov.  { Toiovrov  in  Schneider  s emen- 
dation for  wotovrra.)  . . Oukovv  <papiv 
rt Ikiy  rovs  roXAovs  biypapryKevat  t ov 
ptKrtffTov,  ois  rd  roAAd  ye,  dlpai>  &yev 


vov  8d(p  rerto’revrdras  . . , 'O p$t  olv, 
8r§  y * i<pyy  Kivbvveveiv  rd  ye  rity 
dAAuv  irurrypwr  rrypa,  idv  ns  &yev 
vys  rod  fteArttrrov  drmrijpys  Kerry- 
pdyos  fi'SXiydKit  p\y  UftpeAeir,  0Adrrety 
be  rd  rKeiu  r by  txoyr>  o&rd  . . . 'O  be 
r^y  raAovpevyv  roAvpaBeiay  ral  roAv- 
tcxWo*'  rerrypevos,  dpipavbs  be  Lv 
raurys  rys  irtardipys,  dydpeyos  be  orb 
ptus  irdtrrys  rwy  &AA wyn  ip'  ot*x 1 T(? 
6m  biKcuws  roA \<p  xtlfAd/yi  XP*la9Tai* 
&r\  olpat,  dyev  Kvflepyyrou  biareAuy  iy 
reXdyet,  &c. 
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right  living,  what  we  need  is,  the  knowledge  of  good  : just  as 
the  sick  stand  in  need  of  a physician,  and  the  ship’s  crew  of  a 
pilot.  Aik. — I admit  your  reasoning.  My  opinion  is  changed. 
I no  longer  believe  myself  competent  to  determine  what  I 
ought  to  accept  from  the  Gods,  or  what  I ought  to  pray  for. 
I incur  serious  danger  of  erring,  and  of  asking  for  mischiefs, 
under  the  belief  that  they  are  benefits. 

Sokr. — The  Lacedaemonians  when  they  offer  sacrifice,  pray 
simply  that  they  may  obtain  what  is  honourable  and  it  i»  tinea  fc 

t • i , t , - rrn  • i forAllribiadcs 

good,  without  tarther  specification,  lhis  language  topnxwd 
is  acceptable  to  the  Gods,  more  acceptable  than  crtoc*.  wmi 

_ . # A 1 T . A _ _ he  ha>  learnt 

the  costly  festivals  of  Athens.  It  has  procured  for  a the 

i ct  , . , proper  lan- 

the  Spartans  more  continued  prosperity  than  the 
Athenians  have  enjoyed.1  The  Gods  honour  wise  Guds-  H« 
and  just  men, — that  is,  men  who  know  what  they 
ought  to  say  and  do  both  towards  Gods  and  towards 
men — more  than  numerous  and  splendid  offerings.”  ofSulu«*«- 
You  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  proceed  with 
your  sacrifice,  until  you  have  learnt  wliat  is  the  proper  lan- 
guage to  be  used,  and  what  are  the  really  good  gifts  to  be 
prayed  for.  Otherwise  your  sacrifice  will  not  prove  accept- 
able, and  you  may  even  bring  upon  yourself  positive  mischief." 
Aik. — When  sliall  I be  able  to  leam  this,  and  who  is  there  to 
teach  me?  I shall  be  delighted  to  meet  him.  Sokr. — There 
is  a person  at  hand  most  anxious  for  your  improvement. 
What  he  must  do  is,  first  to  disperse  the  darkness  from  your 
mind, — next,  to  impart  that  which  will  teach  you  to  discrimi- 
nate evil  from  good,  which  at  present  you  are  unable  to  do. 
Aik. — I shall  shrink  from  no  labour  to  accomplish  this  object. 
Until  then,  I postpone  my  intended  sacrifice : and  I tender 
ray  sacrificial  wreath  to  you,  in  gratitude  for  your  counsel.” 
Sokr. — I accept  the  wreath  as  a welcome  augury  of  future 
friendship  and  conversation  between  us,  to  help  us  out  of  the 
present  embarrassment 

1 Plato,  Alkib.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  148.  I “ Plato,  Alkib.  ii.  e.  22.  p.  150. 

“ Plato,  Alkib.  ii,  c.  22,  p.  150.  | » Plato,  Alkib.  ii.  c.  23-24,  p.  151. 
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The  two  dialogues,  called  First  and  Second  Alkibiades,  of 
rwrenrat  which  I have  just  given  some  account,  resemble  each 

critical  opl-  _ . , 

nicitf  rwpcct-  other  more  than  most  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  not 

In*  these  two  . . , i 

dialogues.  merely  in  the  personages  introduced,  but  in  general 
spirit,  in  subject,  and  even  in  illustrations.  The  First  Alki- 
biades was  recognised  as  authentic  by  all  critics  without 
exception,  until  the  days  of  Schleiermacher.  Nay,  it  was  not 
only  recognised,  but  extolled  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
important  of  all  the  Platonic  compositions;  proper  to  be 
studied  first,  as  a key  to  all  the  rest  Such  was  the  view  of 
Jamblichus  and  Proklus,  transmitted  to  modern  times ; until 
it  received  a harsh  contradiction  from  Schleiermacher,  who 
declared  the  dialogue  to  be  both  worthless  and  spurious.  The 
Second  Alkibiades  was  also  admitted  both  by  Thrasyllus,  and 
by  the  general  body  of  critics  in  ancient  times:  but  there 
were  some  persons  (as  we  learn  from  Athenteus) p who  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a work  of  Xenophon ; perceiving  probably 
(what  is  the  fact)  that  it  bears  much  analogy  to  several  con- 
versations which  Xenophon  has  set  down.  But  those  who 
held  this  opinion  are  not  to  be  considered  as  of  one  mind  with 
critics  who  reject  the  dialogue  as  a forgery  or  imitation  of 
Plato.  Compositions  emanating  from  Xenophon  are  just  as 
much  Sokratic,  probably  even  more  Sokratic,  than  the  most 
unquestioned  Platonic  dialogues,  besides  that  they  must  of 
necessity  be  contemporary  also.  Schleiermacher  has  gone 
much  farther : declaring  the  Second  as  well  as  the  First  to  be 
an  unworthy  imitation  of  Plato,  s 

Here  Ast  agrees  with  Schleiermacher  fully,  including  both 
Grounds  for  the  First  and  Second  Alkib.  in  his  large  list  of  the 
tbcm-i«w  spurious.  Most  of  the  subsequent  critics  go  with 
the. second  Schleiermacher  only  half-way:  Socher,  Hermann, 

than  against  * / 

uic  First.  Stallbaum,  Steinhart,  Susemihl,  recognise  the  First 
Alkibiades,  but  disallow  the  Second.'  In  my  judgment, 

t Athenseus,  xi.  p.  506.  reasons,  besides  what  is  urged  in  liis 

t Seo  the  Einleitung  of  Schicicr-  Introduction, 
niacher  to  Alkib.  i.  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  r Socher,  Uber  Platon's  Schriften,  p. 
‘2H8  scq.  Einleitung  to  Alkib.  ii.  part  , 112.  Stall!, mm,  Frolegg.  to  Aikin. 
i.  vol.  ii.  p.  365  set).  His  notes  on  the  i.  and  ii  vol.  v.  pp.  171-304.  K.  F. 
two  dialogues  contain  various  additional  Hermann,  Gescb.  und  Byst.der  Platon. 
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Schleiermacher  and  Ast  are  more  consistently  right,  or  more 
consistently  wrong,  in  rejecting  both,  than  the  other  critics 
who  find  or  make  so  capital  a distinction  between  the  two. 
The  similarity  of  tone  and  topics  between  the  two  is  obvious, 
and  is  indeed  admitted  by  all.  Moreover,  if  I were  compelled 
to  make  a choice,  I should  say  that  the  grounds  for  suspicion 
are  rather  less  strong  against  the  Second  than  against  the 
First ; and  that  Schleiermacher,  reasoning  upon  the  objections 
admitted  by  his  opponents  as  conclusive  against  the  Second, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  his  own  objections 
against  the  First  were  still  more  forcible.  The  long  speech 
assigned  in  the  First  Alkibiades  to  Sokrates,  about  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Spartan  and  Persian  kings,*  including  the  men- 
tion of  Zoroaster,  son  of  Oromazes,  and  the  Magian  religion, 
appears  to  me  more  unusual  with  Plato  than  anything  which 
I find  in  the  Second  Alkibiades.  It  is  more  Xenophontic  * • 
than  Platonic. 

But  I must  here  repeat,  that  because  I find,  in  this  or  any 
other  dialogue,  some  peculiarities  not  usual  with  n,e  suppo<*<i 
Plato,  I do  not  feel  warranted  thereby  in  declaring 
the  dialogue  spurious.  In  my  judgment,  we  must  olsyln^rkl'7 
look  for  a large  measure  of  diversity  in  the  various  oftofer,ortt»'- 
dialogues ; and  I think  it  an  injudicious  novelty,  introduced 
by  Schleierroacher,  to  set  up  a canonical  type  of  Platonism, 
all  deviations  from  which  are  to  be  rejected  as  forgeries. 
Both  the  First  and  the  Second  Alkibiades  appear  to  me 
genuine,  even  upon  the  showing  of  those  very  critics  who 
disallow  them.  Schleiermacher,  Stallbaum,  and  Steinhart, 
all  admit  that  there  is  in  both  the  dialogues  a considerable 
proportion  of  Sokratic  and  Platonic  ideas : but  they  main- 
tain that  there  are  also  other  ideas  which  are  not  Sokratic 

Philos,  p.  420-439.  Steinhart,  Ein-  | ho  urges  against  the  Second ; only,  that 
leitungen  to  Aik.  i.  and  ii.  in  Hierony-  in  the  case  of  the  First,  he  gives  to 
n»us  Mullers Uebersetzung  des Platon’s  these  objections  their  legitimate  bear- 
Werke,  vol.  i.  pp.  135-509.  ing,  allowing  them  to  tell  against  the 

* Pluto,  Alkib.  i.  p.  P21-124.  merit  of  the  dialogue,  but  not  ogaiust 

Whoever  reads  the  objections  in  its  authenticity. 

SU'inhart’s  Kinleitung  id.  148-150;  1 * See  Xenop.  (Econom.  c.  4;  Cyro- 

against  the  First  Alkibiades,  will  see  pawl.  vii.  5,  58-64,  viii.  1,  5-8-15 ; 
tlmt  they  are  quite  as  forcible  as  what  Laeed.  Republic,  c.  15. 
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or  Platonic,  and  that  the  texture,  style,  and  prolixity  of  the 
Second  Alkibiades  (Schleiermacher  maintains  this  about  the 
First  also)  are  unworthy  of  Plato.  But  if  we  grant  these 
premisses,  the  reasonable  inference  would  be,  not  to  disallow 
it  altogether,  but  to  admit  it  as  a work  by  Plato,  of  inferior 
merit ; perhaps  of  earlier  days,  before  his  powers  of  com- 
position had  attained  their  maturity.  To  presume  that  be- 
cause Plato  composed  many  excellent  dialogues,  therefore  all 
that  he  composed  must  have  been  excellent, — is  a pretension 
formally  disclaimed  by  many  critics,  and  asserted  by  none.” 
Steinhart  himself  allows  that  the  Second  Alkibiades,  though 
not  composed  by  Plato,  is  the  work  of  some  other  author 
contemporary,  an  untrained  Sokratic  disciple  attempting  to 
imitate  Plato.*  But  we  do  not  know  that  the're  were  any 
contemporaries  who  tried  to  imitate  Plato : though  Theo- 
pompus  accused  him  of  imitating  others,  and  called  most  of 
his  dialogues  useless  as  well  as  false:  while  Plato  himself, 
in  his  inferior  works,  will  naturally  appear  like  an  imitator 
of  his  better  self. 

I agree  with  Schleiermacher  and  the  other  recent  critics 
The  two  di»-  considering  the  First  and  Second  Alkibiades  to 
be  inferior  in  merit  to  Plato’s  best  dialogues ; and 
’ I contend  that  their  own  premisses  justify  no  more, 
rations.  Xhey  may  probably  be  among  his  earlier  produc- 
tions, though  I do  not  believe  that  the  First  Alkibiades  was 
composed  during  the  lifetime  of  Sokrates,  as  Soclier,  Stein- 


■ Stallbaum  fProlcgg.  ad.  Alcib.  i. 
p.  186)  makes  this  general  statement 
very  justly,  but  ho  as  well  as  other 
critics  arc  apt  to  forget  it  in  particular 
cases. 

* Steinhart,  Einleitung,  p.  516*519. 
Stall lbftum  and  Bocckh  indeed  assign 
the  dialogue  to  a later  period.  He  in* 
dorf  (ad  Lvsin,  p.  211)  thinks  it  tho 
work  “ untiqui  auetoris,  sod  non  Pla- 
tonis.” 

Steinhart  and  others  who  disallow 
the  authenticity  of  the  Second  Alki- 
hiadcs,  insist  much  (p.  518;  upon  tho 
enormity  of  the  chronological  blunder, 
whereby  Sokrates  and  Alkibiades  are 
introduced  as  talking  about  the  death 
of  Archclaus  king  of  Macedonia,  who 


was  killed  in  399  B.c.,in  the  same  year 
as  Sokrates,  and  four  years  after  Alki- 
; biudes.  Such  an  anachronism  (Stein- 
hart urges;  Plato  could  never  allow 
i himself  to  commit.  But  when  we  read 
: tho  Sympo&ion,  wo  find  Aristophanes 
1 in  a company  of  which  Sokrates.  Alki- 
biodes,  ami  Agathon  form  a part,  al- 
luding to  the  SioiKiais  of  Mantincia, 
which  took  place  in  38G  n.c.  No  one 
has  ever  made  this  glaring  anachronism 
a ground  for  disallowing  the  Sym- 
posium Steinhart  says  that  the  style 
of  the  Second  Alkibindes  copies  Plato 
too  closely  (die  Angstlirh  platonisirende 
; Sprache  des  Dialogs,  p.  515),  yet  he 
f agrees  with  Stallbnum  that  in  several 
places  it  departs  too  widely  from  Plato. 
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hart,  and  Stallbaum  endeavour  to  show.1'  I have  already 
given  my  reasons,  in  a previous  chapter,  for  believing  that 
Plato  composed  no  dialogues  at  all  during  the  lifetime  of 
Sokrates ; still  less  in  that  of  Alkibiades  who  died  four  years 
earlier.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  either  Alkibiades  I. 
or  II.,  to  shake  this  belief. 

If  we  compare  various  colloquies  of  Sokrates  in  the  Xeno- 
phontic  Memorabilia,  we  shall  find  Alkibiades  I.  An„l0Ry  with 
and  IL  very  analogous  to  them  both  in  purpose  and 
spirit  In  Alkibiades  I.  the  situation  conceived  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Sokrates  and  Glaukon,  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Memorabilia.  Xenophon  recounts 
how  the  presumptuous  Glaukon,  hardly  twenty  J0U"e 
years  of  age,  fancied  himself  already  fit  to  play  a conspicuous 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  tried  to  force  himself,  in  spite  of 
rebuff’s  and  humiliations,  upon  the  notice  of  the  assembly.* 
No  remonstrances  of  friends  could  deter  him,  nor  could  any- 
thing, except  the  ingenious  dialectic  of  Sokrates,  convince 
him  of  his  own  impertinent  forwardness  and  exaggerated 
self-estimation.  Probably  Plato  (Glaukon’s  elder  brother) 


y Stallbaum  refers  the  composition 
of  AUrib.  i.  to  a time  not  long  before 
the  accusation  of  Sokrates,  when  the 
enemies  of  Sokrates  were  calumniating 
him  in  consequence  of  his  past  inti- 
macy with  Alkibiades  (who  hud  before 
that  time  been  killed  in  404  b.c.  and 
when  Plato  was  anxious  to  defend  his 
master  (Prolegg.  p.  180).  Socher  and 
Steinliart  (p.  210,  remark  that  such 
writings  would  do  little  good  to  So- 
krates under  his  accusation.  They 
place  the  composition  of  the  dialogue 
curlier,  in  400  b.c.  f Steinliart,  p.  151- 
152  , and  they  consider  it  the  first 
exercise  of  Plato  in  the  strict  dialectic 
method.  Both  Steinhnrt  and  Her- 
mann (Gesch.  Plat.  Phil.  p.  440)  think  j 
that  the  dialogue  lias  not  only  a specu-  j 
lative  hut  a political  purpose ; to  warn  ! 
and  amend  Alkibiades,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  surrendering  him  elf  blindly  ! 
to  tjie  democracy. 

I cannot  admit  the  hypothesis  that 
the  dialogue  was  written  in  406  b.c. 

( when  Plato  was  twenty-ono  years  of 
age,  at  most  twenty-two),  nor  that  it 
hod  any  intended  bearing  upon  the  | 


real  historical  Alkibiades,  who  left 
Athens  in  415  b.o.  at  the  head  of  the 
armament  against  Syracuse,  was 
banished  three  months  afterwards,  and 
never  came  back  to  Athens  until  May 
407  b.o.  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  13,  i. 
5,  17).  He  then  enjoyed  four  months 
of  great  ascendancy  ut  Athens,  left  it 
at  the  head  of  the  fleet  to  Asia  in  Oct. 
407  B.c.,  remained  in  command  of  the 
fleet  for  alx>ut  three  months  or  so,  then 
fell  into  disgrace  and  retired  to  Cher- 
sonese, never  revisiting  Athens.  In 
406  b.c.  Alkibiades  was  again  in 
banishment,  out  of  the  reach  of  All 
such  warnings  os  Hermann  and  Stein- 
hart  suppose  that  Plato  intended  to 
address  to  him  in  Alkib.  i. 

Steinliart  says  (p.  152),  u In  dieser 
Zoit  also,  tcenige  Jahre  noth  seiner  tri- 
umphirenden  Riiekkehr , wo  Alkibiades,0 
&c.  Now  Alkibiades  left  the  Athenian 
service,  irrevocably,  within  less  than  one 
year  after  his  triumphant  return. 

Steinhnrt  has  not  realised  in  his 
mind  the  historical  and  chronological 
conditions  of  the  period. 

* Xenoph.  Memnr.  iii.  6. 
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had  heard  of  this  conversation,  but  whether  the  fact  be 
so  or  not,  we  see  the  same  situation  idealised  by  him  in 
Alkibiades  L,  and  worked  out  in  a way  of  his  own.  Again, 
we  find  in  the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia  another  colloquy, 
wherein  Sokrates  cross-questions,  perplexes,  and  humiliates, 
the  studious  youth  Euthydemus,*  whom  he  regards  as  over 
confident  in  his  persuasions  and  too  well  satisfied  with  him- 
self. It  was  among  the  specialties  of  Sokrates  to  humiliate 
confident  young  men,  with  a view  to  their  future  improve- 
ment. He  made  his  conversation  “ an  instrument  of  chastise- 
ment,” in  the  language  of  Xenophon : or  (to  use  a phrase  of 
Plato  himself  in  the  Lysis)  he  conceived  “ that  the  proper 
way  of  talking  to  youth  whom  you  love,  was,  not  to  exalt 
and  puff  them  up,  but  to  subdue  and  humiliate  them.”b 
If  Plato  wished  to  idealise  this  feature  in  the  character  of 
vitnms  of  ^ Sokrates,  no  name  could  be  more  suitable  to  his  pur- 
di»r»ct.  r of  pose  than  that  of  Alkibiades : who,  having  possessed 
Mt  towra"8  ^ a y°uth  t“e  greyest  personal  beauty  (to  which 
in  sokrate*.  Sokrates  was  exquisitely  sensible)  had  become  in 
his  mature  life  distinguished  not  less  for  unprincipled  am- 
bition and  insolence,  than  for  energy  and  ability.  We  know 
the  real  Alkibiades  both  from  Thucydides  and  Xenophon, 
and  we  also  know  that  Alkibiades  had  in  his  youth  so  far 
frequented  the  society  of  Sokrates  as  to  catch  some  of  that 
dialectic  ingenuity,  which  the  latter  was  expected  and  be- 
lieved to  impart.'  The  contrast,  as  well  as  the  companion- 
ship, between  Sokrates  and  Alkibiades  was  eminently  sug- 
gestive to  the  writers  of  Sokratic  dialogues,  and  nearly  all 


• Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2. 
b Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  4,  1.  (rKftpd/xtyoi 
ui)  p.6vov  & Uuvoi  (Sokrates)  k o A a- 
a r 17  p l o v f v e k a rovs  Trdyr'  olo- 
ufvouf  ttScvai  ij\eyx€yi  kal  & 

Xiywv  (ruv5o7/A«p«uf  ro?s  (rvySiarpl- 
fiovtrivj  &c.  in  the  Platonic  Lysis, 
the  youthful  Lysis  says  to  Sokrates, 
“ Talk  to  Meuexenus,  1 V ainbv  ko- 
Ac i<rris”  (Plat  Lysis,  211  B . And 
Sokrates  himself  says,  a few  lines  be- 
fore 1 210  K),  01/to>  XP b to**  rcubiKois 
SiaXtytcrOai,  rawtiyovyra  Kal  av<rr* A- 
Xoma,  Kal  fxif,  tixnrtp  trv,  xavy°vyra 

biadpvKToyra. 


c The  sensibility  of  Sokrates  to 
youthful  beauty  is  as  strongly  declared 
in  the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia  (i.  3- 
8-14),  as  in  the  Platonic  Lysis,  Char- 
mi  des,  or  Symposium 

The  conversation  reported  by  Xeno- 
phon between  Alkibiades,  when  not 
| yet  twenty  years  of  age,  and  his 
guardian  Perikles,  the  first  man  in 
Athens — wherein  Alkibiades  puzzles 
Perikles  by  a Sokratic  cross-examina- 
' tion — is  likely  enough  to  be  real, 
and  wus  probably  the  fruit  of  his 
society  with  Sokrates  (Xen.  Mcmor. 
i.  2,  40). 
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of  thorn  made  use  of  it,  composing  dialogues  in  which  Alki- 
biades  was  the  principal  name  and  figure.11  It  would  be 
surprising  indeed  if  Plato  had  never  done  the  same : which 
is  what  we  must  suppose,  if  we  adopt  Schleiermacher’s  view, 
that  both  Alkibiades  I.  and  II.  are  spurious.  In  the  Pro- 
tagoras as  well  as  in  the  Symposion,  Alkibiades  figures  ; but 
in  neither  of  them  is  he  the  principal  person,  or  titular  hero, 
of  the  piece.  In  Alkibiades  I.  and  II.,  he  is  introduced  as 
the  solitary  respondent  to  the  questions  of  Sokrates — Ko\a- 
arripLov  evetca : to  receive  from  Sokrates  a lesson  of  humilia- 
tion such  as  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates  administers  to  Glau- 
kon  and  Euthydemus,  taking  care  to  address  the  latter  when 
alone.® 

I conceive  Alkibiades  I.  and  II.  as  composed  by  Plato 
among  his  earlier  writings  (perhaps  between  399-390  b.c.)  f 
giving  an  imaginary  picture  of  the  way  in  which  “ Sokrates 


d Stallbaum  observes  (Proleg.  ad 
Ale.  i.  p.  188),  “Cffiterum  etiam 
iEschines,  Euclides,  Phredon,  Anti- 
sthenes,  diologos  Alcibiadis  nomine 
inscriptos  oomposuisse  narnmtur.  ’ 

Respecting  the  dialogues  composed 
by  .deadlines,  see  the  first  note  to  this 
chapter. 

c Xcnop.  Mem.  iv.  2,  8. 

1 The  date  which  I here  suppose  for 
the  composition  of  Alkib.  i.  (t.  e.  after 
the  death  of  Sokrates,  but  early  in  the 
literary  career  of  Plato),  is  farther 
sustained  against  those  critics  who 
place  it  in  406  b.c.  or  402  n.c.  before 
the  death  of  Sokrates  * by  the  long  dis- 
course (p.  121-124)  of  Sokrates  about 
the  Persian  and  Spartan  kings.  In 
reference  to  the  Persian  monarchy 
Sokrates  says  (p.  123  B),  irci  -wot' 
4yu>  IfKovtr a ivSpb r i^iovicrrov  ru>v  kva- 
f}*&T\K6ro6v  vaph  f}atri\4ay  b f t<pi)  -wtipcK- 
Otiv  x<fyav  vdvu  iroWbv  sal  kya&by — 
by  KaXtiy  robs  txtxvplovs  (wyrjy  rijs 
jStunXcMS  yvyaiicos,  &c.  Olympiodorus 
and  tho  Scholiast  both  suppoae  that 
Plato  here  refers  to  Xenophon  and  the 
Anabasis,  in  which  a statement  very 
like  this  is  found  (i.  4,  9).  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  they  did  not  consider 
the  dialogue  to  have  been  composed 
before  the  death  of  Sokrates.  I think 
it  very  probable  that  Plato  had  in 
his  min»l  Xenophon  ^either  his  Ann- 

VOL.  I. 


basis,  or  personal  communications  with 
him ) ; but  at  any  rute  visits  of  Greeks 
to  tho  Persian  court  became  very 
numerous  between  399-390  n.c.,  whereas 
Plato  can  hardly  have  seen  any  such 
visitors  at  Athens  in  406  b.o.  (before 
the  close  of  tho  war),  nor  probably  in 
402  b.c.,  when  Athens,  though  relieved 
from  the  oligarchy,  was  still  in  a state 
of  great  public  prostration.  Between 
399  n.c.  ami  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
(387  n.c.),  visitors  from  Greece  to  tho 
interior  of  Persia  became  more  and 
more  frequent,  the  Persian  kings  in- 
terfering very  actively  in  Grecian 
politics.  Plato  may  easily  have  seen 
during  these  years  intelligent  Greeks 
who  had  been  up  to  the  Persian  court 
on  military  or  political  business.  Both 
the  Persian  kings  and  tho  Spartan 
kings  were  then  in  the  maximum  of 
power  and  ascendancy — it  is  no  wonder 
therefore  that  Sokrates  should  here  bo 
made  to  dwell  upon  their  prodigious 
dignity  in  his  discourse  with  Alki- 
biades. Steinhnrt  (Einl.  p.  150)  feels 
tho  difficulty  of  reconciling  this  part 
of  the  dialogue  with  his  hypothesis 
that  it  was  composed  in  406  it.c. ; yet 
he  and  Stallbaum  both  insist  that  it 
mutt  have  been  composed  before  the 
death  of  Sokrates,  for  which  they  really 
produce  no  grounds  at  all. 

2 A 
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handled  every  respondent  just  as  he  chose”  (to  use  the 
pato's mao*  literal  phrase  of  Xenophon*):  taming  even  that 
""  most  overbearing  youth,  whom  Aristophanes  charac- 

sSt'rat*0'  terises  as  the  lion’s  whelp.h  In  selecting  Alkibiades 
08  the  sufferer  under  such  a chastising  process, 
cotlvcrwuoa  Plato  rebuts  in  his  own  ideal  style  that  charge 
of  Sokrates.  Xenophon  answers  with  prosaic  directness — 

the  charge  made  against  Sokrates  by  his  enemies,  that  he 
taught  political  craft  without  teaching  ethical  sobriety ; and 
that  he  had  encouraged  by  his  training  the  lawless  pro- 
pensities of  Alkibiades.'  When  Schleiermacher,  and  others 
who  disallow  the  dialogue,  argue  that  the  inordinate  insolence 
ascribed  to  Alkibiades,  and  the  submissive  deference  towards 
Sokrates  also  ascribed  to  him,  are  incongruous  and  incom- 
patible attributes, — I reply  that  such  a conjunction  is  very 
improbable  in  any  real  character.  But  this  does  not  hinder 
Plato  from  combining  them  in  one  and  the  same  ideal  cha- 
racter, as  we  shall  farther  see  when  we  come  to  the  mani- 
festation of  Alkibiades  in  the  Symposion : in  which  dialogue 
we  find  a combination  of  the  same  elements,  still  more 
extravagant  and  high-coloured.  Both  here  and  there  we  are 
made  to  see  that  Sokrates,  far  from  encouraging  Alkibiades, 
is  the  only  person  who  ever  succeeded  iu  humbling  him. 
Plato  attributes  to  the  personality  and  conversation  of  So- 
krates an  influence  magical  and  almost  superhuman : which 
Cicero  and  Plutarch,  proceeding,  probably  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  describe  as  if  it  were  historical  fact. 
They  represent  Alkibiades  ns  shedding  tears  of  sorrow  and 
shame,  and  entreating  Sokrates  to  rescue  him  from  a sense 
of  degradation  insupportably  painful.*  Now  Xenophon  men- 
tions Euthydemus  and  other  young  men  as  having  really 
experienced  these  profound  and  distressing  emotions.1 


s Xcn.  Mera.  i.  2,  14.  rots  8*  8ta- 
k tyoutvois  airry  iron  xpAmvov  4v  rots 
Xtfyou  i&ovkrro. 

Aristoph.  Ran.  1427.  ob  xpb 

kloVTOS  CTKVUVOV  4v  w6kft  Tpt<p*ty. 

Thucyd.  vi.  15.  yhp  abrov 

'Alkib.  ol  lrokkol  rb  pt4y*9os  rrjs 
Kara  rb  iamou  ncc^a  rrapavopias  4s 
rfyv  Sicurav,  /cat  rrjs  8 i avoids  2>v  ko.B' 


tv  Ikouttok,  4v  ytyyoiro,  t-rpcur<r*v, 
rvpavvihos  4wt9vfiovyrt  irok4/uot 
KaOtaraffav,  &c. 

1 Xcnopli.  Memornb.  i 2.  17. 
h Cicero,  Tuac.  Dis.  iii.  32 ; Plutarch, 
Alkib.  c.  4-6.  Compare  Plato,  Alkib. 
i.  p.  127  D,  135C;  Sympoeion,  p.  215- 
216. 

1 Xcnop.  Memor.  iv.  2,  39-40. 
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But  he  does  not  at  all  certify  the  same  about  Alkibiades, 
whose  historical  career  is  altogether  adverse  to  the  hypo- 
thesis. The  Platonic  picture  is  an  idJal,  drawn  from  what 
may  have  been  actually  true  about  other  interlocutors  of 
Sokrates,  and  calculated  to  reply  to  Meletus  and  his  allies. 

Looking  at  Alkibiades  I.  and  II.  in  this  point  of  view,  we 
shall  find  both  of  them  perfectly  Sokratic  both  in  The  JKlrT)OW 
topics  and  in  manner — whatever  may  be  said  about 
unnecessary  prolixity  and  common-place  here  and 
there.  The  leading  ideas  of  Alkibiades  I.  may  be  ln 

found,  nearly  all,  in  the  Platonic  Apology.  That  S£™,h(, 
warfare,  which  Sokrates  proclaims  in  the  Apology  as  SwTJr 
having  been  the  mission  of  his  life,  against  the  false  knowle<1*'- 
persuasion  of  knowledge,  or  against  beliefs  ethical  and  aesthe- 
tical,  firmly  entertained  without  having  been  preceded  by 
conscious  study  or  subjected  to  serious  examination — is  ex- 
emplified in  Alkibiades  I.  and  II.  ns  emphatically  as  in  any 
Platonic  composition.  In  both  these  dialogues,  indeed 
(especially  in  the  first),  we  find  an  excessive  repetition  of 
specialising  illustrations,  often  needless  and  sometimes  tire- 
some : a defect  easily  intelligible  if  we  assume  them  to  have 
been  written  when  Plato  was  still  a novice  in  the  art  of  dia- 
logic composition.  But  both  dialogues  are  fully  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Sokratic  process,  exposing,  though  with 
exuberant  prolixity,  the  firm  and  universal  belief,  held  and 
affirmed  by  every  one  even  at  the  age  of  boyhood,  without 
any  assignable  grounds  or  modes  of  acquisition,  and  amidst 
angry  discordance  between  the  affirmation  of  one  man  and 
another.  The  emphasis  too  with  which  Sokrates  insists  upon 
his  own  single  function  of  merely  questioning,  and  upon  the 
fact  that  Alkibiades  gives  all  the  answers  and  pronounces  all 
the  self-condemnation  with  his  own  mouth” — is  remarkable 
in  this  dialogue:  as  well  as  the  confidence  with  which  he 
proclaims  the  dialogue  as  affording  the  only,  but  effective, 
cure."  The  ignorance  of  which  Alkibiades  stands  unex- 
pectedly convicted,  is  expressly  declared  to  be  common  to 
him  with  the  other  Athenian  politicians : an  exception  being 

“ riftto,  Alkib.  i.  p.  112-113.  » Tlnto,  Alkib.  i.  p.  127  K. 
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half  allowed  to  pass  in  favour  of  the  semi-philosophical  Peri- 
kles,  whom  Plato  judges  here  with  less  severity  than  else- 
where0— and  a decided  superiority  being  claimed  for  the 
Spartan  and  Persian  kings,  who  are  extolled  as  systematically 
trained  from  childhood. 

The  main  purpose  of  Sokrates  is  to  drive  Alkibiades  into 
nifflcnttiM  self-contradictions,  and  to  force  upon  him  a painful 

tbe'par-  consciousness  of  ignorance  and  mental  defect,  upon 
Ksn«  grave  and  important  subjects,  while  he  is  yet  young 
uaamto-  enough  to  amend  it  Towards  this  purpose  he  is 
owSipiT  made  to  lay  claim  to  a divine  mission  similar  to 
that  which  the  real  Sokrates  announces  in  the 
Apology  .p  A number  of  perplexing  questions  and  difficulties 
are  accumulated : it  is  not  meant  that  these  difficulties  are 
insoluble,  but  that  they  canuot  be  solved  by  one  who  has 
never  seriously  reflected  on  them — by  one  who  (as  the  Xeno- 
phontic  Sokrates  says  to  Euthydemus)q  is  so  confident  of 
knowing  the  subject  that  he  has  never  meditated  upon  it  at 
all.  The  disheartened  Alkibiades  feels  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving himself  and  supplicates  the  assistance  of  Sokrates : r 
who  reminds  him  that  he  must  first  determine  what  “ Him- 
self” is.  Here  again  we  find  ourselves  upon  the  track  of 
Sokrates  in  the  Platonic  Apology,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  memorable  inscription  at  Delphi — Nosce  teipsum.  Your 
mind  is  yourself:  your  body  is  a mere  instrument  of  your 
mind : your  wealth  and  power  are  simple  appurtenances  or 
adjuncts.  To  know  yourself,  which  is  genuine  Sophrosyne 
or  temperance,  is  to  know  your  mind : but  this  can  only  be 
done  by  looking  into  another  mind,  and  into  its  most  intelli- 
gent compartment:  just  as  the  eye  can  only  see  itself  by 
looking  into  the  centre  of  vision  of  another  eye.* 

At  the  same  time,  when,  after  having  convicted  Alkibiades 
of  deplorable  ignorance,  Sokrates  is  called  upon  to  prescribe 
remedies — all  distinctness  of  indication  disappears.  It  is 

• Plato,  Alkib.  i.  p.  118120.  I ' Plato,  Allrib.  p.  128-132  A. 

0 Plato,  Alkib.  i.  p.  124  C-127  E.  ■ Plat/.,  Aik.  i.  p.  133. 

1 Xenop.  Mem.  iv.  2,  36.  'AAAa  A Plutonic  metaphor,  illustrating 

ravra  piv,  (<pri  6 XtuKpdTT}!,  ftrwr,  bib.  rb  the  necessity  for  two  separate  minds 
cr<p65pa  m<rr*faiv  §l34vtu,  oi»$’  co-operating  in  dialectic  colloquy. 
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exacted  only  when  the  purpose  is  to  bring  difficulties  and 
contradictions  to  view : it  is  dispensed  with,  when  tor. 
the  purpose  is  to  solve  them.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  assuming  happiness  as  the  acknowledged  ulti-  jlT-?.!*”* 
mate  end,1  Alkibiades  cannot  secure  this  either 
for  himself  or  for  his  city,  by  striving  for  wealth  and  tKS,11*- 
power,  private  or  public : he  can  only  secure  it  by 
acquiring  for  himself,  and  implanting  in  his  country-  I"t“’ 
men,  justice,  temperance,  and  virtue.  This  is  perfectly  Sokratic, 
and  conformable  to  what  is  said  by  the  real  Sokrates  in  the 
Platonic  Apology.  But  coming  at  the  close  of  Alkibiades  I., 
it  presents  no  meaning  and  imparts  no  instruction : because 
Sokrates  had  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  dialogue,  that 
neither  he  himself,  nor  Alkibiades,  nor  the  general  public, 
knew  what  justice  and  virtue  were.  The  positive  solution 
which  Sokrates  professes  to  give,  is  therefore  illusory.  Ho 
throws  us  back  upon  those  old,  familiar,  emotional,  associa- 
tions, unconscious  products  and  unexamined  transmissions 
from  mind  to  mind — which  he  had  already  shown  to  repre- 
sent the  fancy  of  knowledge  without  the  reality — deep-seated 
belief  without  any  assignable  intellectual  basis,  or  outward 
standard  of  rectitude. 

Throughout  the  various  Platonic  dialogues,  we  find  alter- 
nately two  distinct  and  opposite  methods  of  handling  proiedty  of 
— the  generalising  of  the  special,  and  the  special-  -Kxirt'mt  * 
ising  of  the  general.  In  Alkibiades  I.,  the  special-  Soo^m™. 
ising  of  the  general  preponderates — as  it  does  in  jjnpics— 
most  of  the  conversations  of  the  Xenophontic  Memo-  pained, 
rabilia : the  number  of  exemplifying  particulars  is  unusually 
great.  Sokrates  does  not  accept  as  an  answer  a general  term, 
without  illustrating  it  by  several  of  the  specific  terms  compre- 
hended under  it : and  this  several  times  on  occasions  when  an 
instructed  reader  thinks  it  superfluous  and  tiresome : hence, 
partly,  the  inclination  of  some  modern  critics  to  disallow  the 
dialogue.  But  we  must  recollect  that  though  a modern 
reader  practised  in  the  use  of  general  terms  may  seize  the 

* Plat.  AlkibimL  i.  p.  134. 
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meaning  at  once,  an  Athenian  youth  of  the  Platonic  age 
would  not  be  sure  of  doing  the  same.  No  conscious  analysis 
had  yet  been  applied  to  general  terms  : no  grammar  or  logic 
then  entered  into  education.  Confident  affirmation,  without 
fully  knowing  the  meaning  of  what  is  affirmed,  is  the  besetting 
sin  against  which  Plato  here  makes  war : and  his  precautions 
for  exposing  it  are  pushed  to  extreme  minuteness.  So,  too,  in 
the  Sophists  and  Politikus,  when  he  wishes  to  illustrate  the 
process  of  logical  division  and  subdivision,  he  applies  it  to 
cases  so  trifling  and  so  multiplied,  that  Socher  is  revolted  and 
rejects  the  dialogues  altogether.  But  Plato  himself  foresees 
and  replies  to  the  objection;  declaring  expressly  that  his 
main  purpose  is,  not  to  expound  the  particular  subject  chosen, 
but  to  make  manifest  and  familiar  the  steps  and  conditions  of 
the  general  classifying  process — and  that  prolixity  cannot  be 
avoided.0  We  must  reckon  upon  a similar  purpose  in  Alki- 
biades  I.  The  dialogue  is  a specimen  of  that  which  Aristotle 
calls  Inductive  Dialectic,  as  distinguished  from  Syllogistic : 
the  Inductive  he  considers  to  be  plainer  and  easier,  suitable 
when  you  have  an  ordinary  collocutor — the  Syllogistic  is  the 
more  cogent,  when  you  are  dealing  with  a practised  dis- 
putant.1 

It  has  been  seen  that  Alkib.  I,  though  professing  to  give 
Aikibtod**  something  like  a solution,  gives  what  is  really  no 

II.  leaves  its  D . ° J 

problem  solution  at  all.  Alkib.  II.,  similar  in  many  respects, 

avowedly  un-  , . J r 

determined,  is  here  different,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  even  pro- 
fess  to  solve  the  difficulty  which  had  been  raised.  The 
general  mental  defect — false  persuasion  of  knowledge  without 
the  reality — is  presented  in  its  application  to  a particular 
case.  Alkibiades  is  obliged  to  admit  that  he  does  not  know 
what  he  ought  to  pray  to  the  Gods  for:  neither  what  is 
good,  to  be  granted,  nor  what  is  evil,  to  be  averted.  He 
relies  upon  Sokrates  for  dispelling  this  mist  from  his  mind : 


° Pinto,  Politikus,  285-286.  | ywyb,  iriOayvr rpoy  ical  aa<p4ar*poy  xal 

* Aristotel.  Topic,  i.  104,  h.  16.  , kot&  r^y  alaOrjaiv  ywpipLtlntpov  tccd 
n 6aa  ruy  \6ywv  tt8rj  rwv  8ta\tKTtK(iy  rots  woWois  kqiv6v  6 8i  <rvAA oyiapos, 
— (an  81  rb  pkv,  tvayutyi],  rb  $iaanKtlntpoy  nai  irpbs  rovs  bvn\oyi- 

cuWoyiafiis  ....  tar i 5 1 rj  p. «»•  twa-  kous  (vtpyeartpoy. 
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which  Sokrates  promises  to  do,  but  adjourns  for  another 
occasion. 

Sokrates  here  ascribes  to  the  Spartans,  and  to  various  phi- 
losophers, the  practice  of  putting  up  prayers  in  un-  sok™ta«>m- 
defined  language,  for  good  and  honourable  things  practice  of 
generally.  He  commends  that  practice.  Xenophon  ft* 

0 ^ 1 1 ^ favours  un- 

tells  us  that  the  historical  Sokrates  observed  it:’  denned -hi* 

views  about 

but  he  tells  us  also  that  the  historical  Sokrates,  theaemi-re- 

gular,  semi- 

though  not  praying  for  any  special  presents  from 
the  Gods,  yet  prayed  for  and  believed  himself  to  <^~£° 
receive  special  revelations  and  advice  as  to  what 
was  good  to  be  done  or  avoided  in  particular  cases.  win'toK*' 

He  held  that  these  special  revelations  were  essential  to  any 
tolerable  life:  that  the  dispensations  of  the  Gods,  though 
administered  upon  regular  principles  on  certain  subjects  and 
up  to  a certain  point,  were  kept  by  them  designedly  inscru- 
table beyond  that  point : but  that  the  Gods  would,  if  properly 
solicited,  afford  premonitory  warnings  to  any  favoured  person, 
such  as  would  enable  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  evil,  and 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  good.  He  declared  that  to  consult 
and  obey  oracles  and  prophets  was  not  less  a maxim  of  pru- 
dence than  a duty  of  piety  : for  himself,  he  was  farther  privi- 
leged through  his  divine  sign  or  monitor,  which  he  implicitly 
followed.*  Such  premonitory  warnings  were  the  only  special 
favour  which  he  thought  it  suitable  to  pray  for — besides  good 
things  generally.  For  special  presents  he  did  not  pray, 
because  he  professed  not  to  know  whether  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary objects  of  desire  were  good  or  bad.  He  proves  in 
his  conversation  with  Euthydemus,  that  all  those  acqui- 
sitions which  are  usually  accounted  means  of  happiness — 
beauty,  strength,  wealth,  reputation,  nay,  even  good  health 
and  wisdom — are  sometimes  good  or  causes  of  happiness, 
sometimes  evil  or  causes  of  misery ; and  therefore  cannot 

r Xenop.  Mem.  i.  3,  2 ; Plat.  Aik.  ; tewKav  oi  0*o\ , pavOdyt or  & 84  pb  5 jjAa 
ii.  p.  143-148.  ! roTs  foOptl/irots  tor i,  vapacrOcu  8(&  pay- 

* These  opinions  of  Sokrates  are  runjs  wapi  r&y  d<wv  wvvOdrteBac  rout 
announced  in  various  passages  of  the  6*ov$  y ip,  oTs  av  &<uv  aripcdvttv 

Xenophontic  Memorabilia,  i.  1, 1-10 — — i.  3.  4,  i.  4,  2-15,  iv.  3,  12,  iv.  7,  10, 
*tpr\  84  8«iy,  & pukv  pa06rras  voiuv  iv.  8,  5-11. 
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be  considered  either  as  absolutely  the  one  or  absolutely  the 
other.* 

This  impossibility  of  determining  what  is  good  and  what  is 
comparison  ev*h  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  dis- 
n.  withlbe**  pensations  of  the  Gods  and  in  human  affaire — is  a 
Mrnmrahuu,  doctrine  forcibly  insisted  on  by  the  Xenophontic 
aTSovor-  Sokrates  in  lus  discourse  with  Euthydemus,  and 
^iSwfwith  much  akin  to  the  Platonic  Alkibiades  IL,  being 
applied  to  the  special  case  of  prayer.  But  we  must 
saint  wits  not  suppose  that  Sokrates  adheres  to  this  doctrine 
throughout  all  the  colloquies  of  the  Xenophontic 
Memorabilia : on  the  contrary,  we  find  him,  in  other  places, 
reasoning  upon  such  matters,  as  health,  strength,  and  wis- 
dom, as  if  they  were  decidedly  good.b  The  fact  is,  that  the 
arguments  of  Sokrates,  in  the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia, 
vary  materially  according  to  the  occasion  and  the  person 
with  whom  he  is  discoursing:  and  the  case  is  similar  with 
the  Platonic  dialogues  : illustrating  farther  the  questionable 
evidence  on  which  Schleiermacher  and  other  critics  proceed, 
when  they  declare  one  dialogue  to  be  spurious,  because  it 
contains  reasoning  inconsistent  with  another. 

We  find  in  Aik.  II.  another  doctrine  which  is  also  pro- 
claimed by  Sokrates  in  the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia : that 
the  Gods  are  not  moved  by  costly  sacrifice  more  than  by 
humble  sacrifice,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
offerer : c they  attend  only  to  the  mind  of  the  offerer,  whether 
he  be  just  and  wise : that  is,  “ whether  he  knows  what  ought 
to  be  done  both  towards  Gods  and  towards  men.”d 

But  we  find  also  in  Aik.  II.  another  doctrine,  more  remark- 
RmubiMe  able.  Sokrates  will  not  proclaim  absolutely  that 

doctrine  of,  . . , , . . , . , 

Alkibiades  knowledge  is  good,  and  that  ignorance  is  evil.  In 

II- — That  U 1 J • * j 

knowledge  some  cases,  he  contends,  ignorance  is  good  ; and  he 

is  not  always  ....  . . . _ ® Jr*  , . , 

Good.  The  discriminates  which  the  cases  are.  That  which  we 

knowledge  , , . 

of  Good  itself  are  principally  interested  in  knowing,  is,  Good , or 


* Xenop.  Memor.  iv.  2,  31-32-36.  | <r<*piav,  rb  /idyurrov  ayaddv,  Ac. 

TaGro  oZv  worb  fxbv  uxptXovvra  81  e Plato,  Alkib.  ii.  p.  149-150  ; Xen.  * 
$\iwTotrra,  rl  finXXoy  kya9k  ti  kolkA  Mem.  i.  3.  Compare  Plato,  Leg#,  x. 
itrnv  : p.  885 ; Iaokrnt.  ad  Nikok. 

b For  example,  Xen.  Mem.  ir.  5-6—  d Plato,  Aik.  ii.  p.  149  E,  150  B. 
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The  Best — The  Profitable : e phrases  used  as  equi-  ^ ^pre- 
valent. The  knowledge  of  this  is  good,  and  the  out  tint,  u.c 

. . . ...  . , knowledge 

ignorance  of  it  mischievous,  under  all  supposable  ^tRh"9 
circumstances.  And  if  a man  knows  good,  the 
more  he  knows  of  every  thing  else,  the  better ; 
since  he  will  be  sure  to  make  a good  use  of  his  knowledge. 
But  if  he  does  not  know  good,  the  knowledge  of  other  things 
will  be  hurtful  rather  than  beneficial  to  him.  To  be  skilful 
in  particular  arts  and  accomplishments,  under  the  capital 
mental  deficiency  supposed,  will  render  him  an  instrument 
of  evil  and  not  of  good.  The  more  he  knows — and  the  more 
he  believes  himself  to  know — the  more  forward  will  he  be  in 
acting,  and  therefore  the  greater  amount  of  harm  will  he  do. 
It  is  better  that  he  should  act  as  little  as  possible.  Such 
a man  is  not  fit  to  direct  his  own  conduct,  like  a freeman : he 
must  be  directed  and  controlled  by  others,  like  a slave.  The 
greater  number  of  mankind  are  fools  of  this  description — 
ignorant  of  good : the  wise  men  who  know  good,  and  are  fit 
to  direct,  are  very  few.  The  wise  man  alone,  knowing  good, 
follows  reason : the  rest  trust  to  opinion  without  reason/  He 
alone  is  competent  to  direct  both  his  own  conduct  and  that 
of  the  society. 

The  stress  which  is  laid  here  upon  the  knowledge  of  good, 
as  distinguished  from  all  other  varieties  of  knowledge — the 
identification  of  the  good  with  the  profitable,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  with  reason  (vovs),  while  other  varieties  of 
knowledge  are  ranked  with  opinion  (Sofa) — these  are  points 
which,  under  one  phraseology  or  another,  pervade  many  of 
the  Platonic  dialogues.  The  old  phrase  of  Herakleitus — 
UoXv/utOtT]  voov  ov  btBacncei — “ much  learning  does  not  teach 
reason  ” — seems  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Plato 
in  composing  this  dialogue.  The  man  of  much  learning 
and  art,  without  Hie  knowledge  of  good,  and  surrendering 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  one  or  other  among  his  accom- 


49  « Plato,  Aik.  ii.  p.  145  B.  "Ocrrit 

&pa  ri  to)v  roioinwy  olStv,  iav  p'<tv 
wapfirrjTat  aurtp  fj  rov  riarov 
rifpij — ainrj  8’  fjy  jj  airrif  8^  irov  rjirtp  xal 


^ rov  uuPfXlfxo v — also  146  B. 

# Plato,  Aik.  ii.  p.  146  A-D.  irtv 

vov  8 we*i<T7ivK6ra. 
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plishments,  is  like  a vessel  tossed  about  at  sea  without  a 
pilot.* 

What  Plato  here  calls  the  knowledge  of  Good,  or  Reason — 
Knowledge  the  just  discrimination  and  comparative  appreciation, 
of  Ends  and  Means — appears  in  the  Politikus  and 
Euthydemus,  under  the  title  of  the  Regal  or  Poli- 
tical  Art,  of  employing  or  directing  h the  results  of 
dXJS»uu<ler  all  other  arts,  which  are  considered  as  subordinate  : 
in  the  Protagoras,  under  the  title  of  art  of  calcu- 
lation or  mensuration  : in  the  Philebus,  as  measure  and  pro- 
portion : in  the  Phsedrus  (in  regard  to  rhetoric)  as  the  art  of 
turning  to  account,  for  the  main  purpose  of  persuasion,  all  the 
special  processes,  stratagems,  decorations,  &c.,  imparted  by 
professional  masters.  In  the  Republic,  it  is  personified  in  the 
few  venerable  Elders  who  constitute  the  Reason  of  the  society, 
and  whose  directions  all  the  rest  (Guardians  and  Producers) 
are  bound  implicitly  to  follow : the  virtue  of  the  subordinates 
consisting  in  this  implicit  obedience.  In  the  Leges,  it  is 
defined  as  the  complete  subjection  in  the  mind,  of  pleasures  and 
pains  to  right  Reason,1  without  which,  no  special  aptitudes 
are  worth  having.  In  the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia,  it 
stands  as  a Sokratic  authority  under  the  title  of  Sophrosyne 
or  Temperance : k and  the  Profitable  is  declared  identical  with 
the  Good,  as  the  directing  and  limiting  principle  for  all 
human  pursuits  and  proceedings.1 

But  what  are  wo  to  understand  by  the  Good,  about  which 
Tbe  o«xi-  there  are  so  many  disputes,  according  to  the  acknow- 
•bif-wh.t  ledgment  of  Plato  as  well  as  of  Sokrates?  And 

Uit?  How 

«o  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  Profitable  ? In 
n»u>  ie»ve*  what  relation  does  it  stand  to  the  Pleasurable  and 

till*  unde- 

terminal  the  Painful  ? 

These  are  points  which  Plato  here  leaves  undetermined. 
We  shall  find  him  again  touching  them,  and  trying  different 

* Plato,  Aik.  ii.  p.  147  A.  i 51  tb  I 305  A;  Euthyclfimus,  291  B,  292  B. 
ri;v  Ka\ovntvi}v  toAuu adtiav  xal  » oKv~  I Compare  Xenophon,  (Ekonomicns,  i. 
T«xelax  ki KTTin*yoi,  bpiftaros  51  tav  rail-  8,  13.  % 

rrjr  t nr  4*urr^/ir|f,  51  5*5  ! 1 I-oges,  iii.  089  A-D,  691  A. 

fiiai  IxctffT^r  Tuiy  &\Kwv,  &c.  * Xeuoph.  Mentor,  i.  2,  17,  iv.  3,  1. 

1 Plato,  Politikus,  292  B,  304  B,  1 Xenoph.  Mcmor.  iv.  6,  8,  iv.  7,  7. 
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ways  of  determining  them,  in  the  Protagoras,  the  Gorgias, 
the  Republic,  and  elsewhere.  We  have  here  the  title  and 
the  postulate,  but  nothing  more,  of  a comprehensive  Teleo- 
logy, or  right  comparative  estimate  of  ends  and  means  one 
against  another,  so  as  to  decide  when,  how  far,  under  what 
circumstances,  &c.,  each  ought  to  be  pursued.  We  shall  see 
what  Plato  does  in  other  dialogues  to  connect  this  title  and 
postulate  with  a more  definite  meaning. 
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HIPPIAS  MAJOR  — HIPPIAS  MINOR. 


Both  these  two  dialogues  are  carried  on  between  Sokrates 
HippiM  and  the  Eleian  Sophist  Hippias.  The  general  con- 
ception  of  Hippias — described  as  accomplished,  elo- 
or'ibT'dm*r  quent,  and  successful,  yet  made  to  say  vain  and 
.nd“‘  silly  things — is  the  same  in  both  dialogues : in  both 
also  the  polemics  of  Sokrates  against  him  are  con- 
ducted in  a like  spirit,  of  affected  deference  mingled 
with  insulting  sarcasm.  Indeed  the  figure  assigned  to  Hip- 
piaa  is  so  contemptible,  that  even  an  admiring  critic  like 
Stallbaum  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  “ petulans  pene  et  pro- 
terva  in  Hippiam  oratio,”  and  intimating  that  Plato  has 
handled  Hippias  more  coarsely  than  any  one  else.  Such 
petulance  Stallbaum  attempts  to  excuse  by  saying  that  the 
dialogue  is  a youthful  composition  of  Plato : * while  Schleier- 


against 

Hippias. 


* Stallbaum,  Prolegg.  in  Hipp.  Maj. 
p.  149-150;  also  Stein li art  (Einleitung, 
p.  42-43),  who  aays,  after  an  outpouring 
of  his  usual  invective  against  the 
Sophist : — M Nevertheless  tne  coarse 
jesting  of  the  dialogue  seems  almost  to 
exceed  the  admissible  hmit  of  comic 
effect,”  Ac.  Again,  p.  50,  Steinhart 
talks  of  the  banter  which  Sokrates 
carries  on  with  Hippias,  in  a way  not 
less  cruel  (grausam  than  purposeless, 
tormenting  him  with  a string  of  suc- 
cessive new  propositions  about  the  j 
definition  of  the  Beautiful,  which  pro- 
positions, as  fast  as  Hippias  catches  at 
them  he  again  withdraws  of  his  owm 
accord,  and  thus  at  last  dismisses  him 
(as  he  had  dismissed  Ion)  uninstructed 
and  unimproved,  without  even  leaving 
behind  in  him  the  sting  of  anger,  Ac. 

It  requires  a powerful  hatred  against 
the  persons  called  Sophists,  to  make 
a critic  take  pleasure  in  a comedy 
wherein  silly  and  ridiculous  speeches 
are  fastened  upon  the  name  of  one  of  1 


them,  in  his  own  day  not  merely 
honoured  but  acknowledged  as  deserv- 
ing honour  by  remarkable  and  varied 
accomplishments — and  to  make  the 
critic  describe  the  historical  Hippias 
(whom  we  only  know  from  Plato  and 
Xenophon — see  Steinhart,  note  7,  p. 
89 ; Socher,  p.  221)  as  if  he  had  really 
delivered  these  speeches,  or  something 
equally  absurd. 

How  this  comedy  may  be  appreciated 
is  doubtless  a matter  of  individual 
taste.  For  my  part,  I agree  with  Ast 
in  thinking  it  misplaced  and  unbecom- 
ing; and  I am  not  surprised  that  he 
wishes  to  remove  the  dialogue  from  the 
Platonic  canon,  though  I do  not  concur 
either  in  this  inference,  or  in  the 
general  principle  on  which  it  proceeds, 
viz.,  that  all  objections  against  tho 
composition  of  a dialo^e  are  to  be  held 
as  Being  also  objections  Against  its 
genuineness  as  a work  of  Plato.  The 
Nubcs  of  Aristophanes,  greatly  superior 
as  a comedy  to  the  Hippias  of  Plato, 
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macher  numbers  it  among  the  reasons  for  suspecting  the 
dialogue,  and  Ast,  among  the  reasons  for  declaring  positively 
that  Plato  is  not  the  author.b  This  last  conclusion  I do  not 
at  all  accept : nor  even  the  hypothesis  of  Stallbaum,  if  it  be 
tendered  as  an  excuse  for  improprieties  of  tone  : for  I believe 
that  the  earliest  of  Plato’s  dialogues  was  composed  after  he 
was  twenty-eight  years  of  age — that  is,  after  the  death  of 
Sokrates.  It  is  however  noway  improbable,  that  both  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Hippias  may  have  been  among  Plato’s 
earlier  compositions.  We  see  by  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeno- 
phon that  there  was  repeated  and  acrimonious  controversy 
between  Sokrates  and  Hippias:  so  that  wo  may  probably 
suppose  feelings  of  special  dislike,  determining  Plato  to  com- 
pose two  distinct  dialogues,  in  which  an  imaginary  Hippias 
is  mocked  and  scourged  by  an  imaginary  Sokrates. 

One  considerable  point  in  the  Hippias  Major  appears  to 
have  a bearing  on  the  debate  between  Sokrates  and  ReiJ  d(ib4la 
Hippias  in  the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia : in  which 
debate,  Hippias  taunts  Sokrates  with  always  com- 
bating  and  deriding  the  opinions  of  others,  while 
evading  to  give  opinions  of  his  own.  It  appears  «r 
that  some  antecedent  debates  between  the  two  had  thAt  d<  t“U!' 
turned  upon  the  definition  of  the  Just,  and  that  on  these 
occasions  Hippias  had  been  the  respondent,  Sokrates  the 
objector.  Hippias  professes  to  have  reflected  upon  these 
debates,  and  to  be  now  prepared  with  a definition  which 
neither  Sokrates  nor  any  one  else  can  successfully  assail, 
but  he  will  not  say  what  the  definition  is,  until  Sokrates  has 
laid  down  one  of  his  own.  In  reply  to  this  challenge,  So- 
krates declares  the  Just  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Lawful  or 


is  turned  to  an  abusive  purpose  when 
critics  put  it  into  court  as  evidence 
about  the  character  of  the  real  So- 
krates. 

K.  F.  Hermann,  in  my  judgment, 
takes  a more  rational  view  of  the  Hip- 
pias Major  ( Geach.  und  Syst.  der  Plat. 
Phil.  p.  487-G47).  Instead  of  expatiat- 
ing on  the  glory  of  Plato  in  deriding 
an  accomplished  contemporary,  he 
dwells  upon  the  logical  mistakes  and 
confusion  which  the  dialogue  brings  to 


view ; and  he  reminds  us  justly  of  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  age,  when 
even  elementary  distinctions  in  logic 
and  grammar  had  been  scarcely  at- 
tended to. 

Both  K.  F.  Hermann  and  Socher 
consider  the  Hippias  to  be  not  a 
iuvenile  production  of  Plato,  but  to 
belong  to  his  middle  age. 

b Schleierm.Einleitung,p.  401 ; Ast, 
Platon’s  Leben  und  Schriffcen,  p.  457- 
459. 
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Customary : he  defends  this  against  various  objections  of  Hip- 
pias,  who  concludes  by  admitting  it,"  Probably  this  debate, 
as  reported  by  Xenophon,  or  something  very  like  it,  really 
took  place.  If  so,  we  remark  with  surprise  the  feebleness 
of  the  objections  of  Hippias,  in  a case  where  Sokrates,  if  he 
had  been  the  objector,  would  have  found  such  strong  ones — 
and  the  feeble  replies  given  by  Sokrates,  whose  talent  lay 
in  starting  and  enforcing  difficulties,  not  in  solving  them.4 
Among  the  remarks  which  Sokrates  makes  in  illustration  to 
Hippias,  one  is — that  Lykurgus  had  ensured  superiority  to 
Sparta  by  creating  in  the  Spartans  a habit  of  implicit 
obedience  to  the  laws.”  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Xeno- 
phontic  debate. 

Here,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Hippias  Major,  the  Platonic 
owning  of  Sokrates  remarks  that  Hippias  has  been  long  absent 
iiToJir-iifp-  from  Athens:  which  absence  the  latter  explains, 
by  saying  that  he  has  visited  many  cities  in  Greece, 
whichh*lh»d  giving  lectures  with  great  success,  and  receiving 
SSESf  high  pay : and  that  especially  he  has  often  visited 
Sparta,  partly  to  give  lectures,  but  partly  also  to 
by  hiTi*o*ret*  transact  diplomatic  business  for  his  countrymen  the 
Eleians,  who  trusted  him  more  than  any  one  else 
for  such  duties.  His  lectures  (he  says)  were  eminently  in- 
structive and  valuable  for  the  training  of  youth : moreover 
they  were  so  generally  approved,  that  even  from  a small 
Sicilian  town  called  Inykus,  he  obtained  a considerable  sum 
in  fees. 

Upon  this  Sokrates  asks — In  which  of  the  cities  were  your 
Hippiiw  had  gains  the  largest : probably  at  Sparta  ? Hip. — No : 
lUCcesH  at  I received  nothing  at  all  at  Sparta.  Sokr. — How  ? 
tjKjarun/  You  amaze  me  ! Were  not  your  lectures  calculated 

did  not  admit  . J 

uotii*Their  *°  lmProve  the  Spartan  youth?  or  did  not  the 
aw  forbw..  Spartans  desire  to  have  their  youth  improved  ? or 

c Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  4-12-25.  j N^os  'Xcn.  Memor.  i.  2,  42).  All 

d Compare  the  puzzling  questions  ! the  difficulties  in  determining  the 
which  Alkibiodcs  when  a youth  is  definition  of  Ntfyior,  occur  also  in  deter- 
reported  to  have  addressed  to  Pcriklos,  j mining  that  of  NS/xtpoy,  which  includes 
and  which  he  must  unquestionably  j lioth  Jus  Script um  and  Jus  Moribus 
have  heard  from  Sokrates  himself,  ! Hecepturn. 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word  1 * Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  4,  15. 
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had  they  no  money?  Hip. — Neither  one  nor  the  other. 
The  Spartans,  like  others,  desire  the  improvement  of  their 
youth ; they  also  have  plenty  of  money  : moreover  my  lectures 
were  very  beneficial,  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  rest/  Sokr. — 
How  could  it  happen  then,  that  at  Sparta,  a city  great  and 
eminent  for  its  good  laws,  your  valuable  instructions  were 
left  unrewarded ; while  you  received  so  much  at  the  incon- 
siderable town  of  Inykus?  Hip. — It  is  not  the  custom  of 
the  country,  Sokrates,  for  the  Spartans  to  change  their  laws, 
or  to  educate  their  sons  in  a way  different  from  their  ordinary 
routine.  Sokr. — How  say  you  ? It  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
country  for  the  Spartans  to  do  right,  but  to  do  wrong  ? Hip. 
— I shall  not  say  that,  Sokrates.  Sokr. — But  surely  they 

would  do  right,  in  educating  their  children  better  and  not 
worse  ? Hip. — Yes,  they  would  do  right : but  it  is  not  lawful 
for  them  to  admit  a foreign  mode  of  education.  If  any  one 
could  have  obtained  payment  there  for  education,  I should 
have  obtained  a great  deal : for  they  listen  to  me  with  delight 
and  applaud  me : but,  as  I told  you,  their  law  forbids. 

Sokr. — Do  you  call  law  a hurt  or  benefit  to  the  city  ? — 
Hip. — Law  is  enacted  with  a view  to  benefit;  but  Quwtton, 
it  sometimes  hurts,  if  it  be  badly  enacted/  Sokr. — Tti^'inw- 
But  what?  Do  not  the  enactors  enact  it  as  the  wv» «tm 

. - , . . . . the  Profit- 

maximum  of  good,  without  which  the  citizens  can-  abM^ 
not  live  a regulated  life  ? Hip. — Certainly  : they  [»» 
do  so.  Sokr. — Therefore,  when  those  who  try  to  ax-y  an. 

\ they  fall  to 

enact  laws  miss  the  attainment  of  good,  they  also 
miss  the  lawful  and  law  itself.  How  say  you? — 

Hip. — They  do  so,  if  you  speak  with  strict  pro-  ^X^1* 
priety : but  such  is  not  the  language  which  men  U*"ul- 
commonly  use.  Sokr. — What  men  ? the  knowing  ? or  the 
ignorant  ? Hip. — The  Many.  Sokr. — The  Many : is  it  they 
who  know  what  truth  is  ? Hip. — Assuredly  not.  Sokr. 
— But  surely  those  who  do  know,  account  the  profitable  to 
be  in  truth  more  lawful  than  the  unprofitable,  to  all  men. 
Don’t  you  admit  this  ? Hip. — Yes,  I admit  they  account  it 


I Plato,  Hipp.  Maj.  283-284.  * Plato,  Hipp.  Maj.  284  C-D. 
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so  in  truth.  Sokr. — Well,  and  it  is  so,  too  : the  truth  i^as 
the  knowing  men  account  it.  Hip. — Most  certainly.  Sokr. 
— Now  you  affirm,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  the  Spartans 
to  be  educated  according  to  your  scheme,  foreign  as  it  is, 
than  according  to  their  own  native  scheme.  Hip. — I affirm 
it,  and  with  truth  too.  Sofcr. — You  affirm  besides,  that 
things  more  profitable  are  at  the  same  time  more  lawful  ? 
Hip. — I said  so.  Sokr. — According  to  your  reasoning,  then, 
it  is  more  lawful  for  the  Spartan  children  to  be  educated 
by  llippias,  and  more  unlawful  for  them  to  be  educated  by 
their  fathers — if  in  reality  they  will  be  more  benefited  by 
you  ? Hip. — But  they  will  be  more  benefited  by  me.  Sokr. 
The  Spartans  therefore  act  unlawfully,  when  they  refuse  to 
give  you  money  and  to  confide  to  you  their  sons  ? Hip. — I 
admit  that  they  do:  indeed  your  reasoning  seems  to  make 
in  my  favour,  so  that  I am  noway  called  upon  to  resist  it. 
Sokr. — We  find  then,  after  all,  that  the  Spartans  are  enemies 
of  law,  and  that  too  in  the  most  important  matters — though 
they  are  esteemed  the  most  exemplary  followers  of  law.h 


Perhaps  Plato  intended  the  above  argument  as  a derisory 
comparison  taunt  against  the  Sophist  Hippias,  for  being  vain 
men'onSj  enough  to  think  his  own  tuition  better  than  that  of 

Platonic  . tp  i i • • 

Sokrai<».  the  Spartan  community.  It  such  was  his  intention, 

with  that  of  r *iii  . 

theXeno-  the  argument  might  have  been  retorted  against 

tnuM.  Plato  himself,  for  his  propositions  in  the  Republic 

and  Leges : and  we  know  that  the  enemies  of  Plato  did  taunt 
him  with  his  inability  to  get  these  schemes  adopted  in  any 
actual  community.  But  the  argument  becomes  interesting 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  debate  before  referred  to  in 
the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia,  where  Sokrates  maintains 
against  Hippias  that  the  Just  is  equivalent  to  the  Lawful. 
In  that  Xenophontic  dialogue,  all  the  difficulties  which  em- 
barrass this  explanation  are  kept  out  of  sight,  and  Sokrates 
is  represented  as  gaining  an  easy  victory  over  Hippias.  In 
this  Platonic  dialogue,  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  vofupov 
* Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  285. 
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is  expressly  adverted  to,  and  Sokrates  reduces  Hippias  to  a 
supposed  absurdity,  by  making  him  pronounce  the  Spartans 
to  be  enemies  of  law : — napavofiovs  bearing  a double  sense, 
and  the  proposition  being  true  in  one  sense,  false  in  the  other. 
In  the  argument  of  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  a law  which  does 
not  attain  its  intended  purpose  of  benefiting  the  community, 
is  no  law  at  all, — not  lawful : 1 so  that  we  are  driven  back 
again  upon  the  objections  of  Alkibiades  against  Perikles  (in 
the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia)  in  regard  to  what  constitutes 
a law.  In  the  argument  of  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates,  law 
means  a law  actually  established,  by  official  authority  or 
custom — and  the  Spartans  are  produced  as  eminent  examples 
of  a lawfully  minded  community.  As  far  as  we  can  assign 
positive  opinion  to  the  Platonic  Sokrates  in  the  Hippias 
Major,  he  declares  that  the  profitable  or  useful  (being  that 
which  men  always  aim  at  in  making  law),  is  The  Lawful, 
whether  actually  established  or  not : and  that  the  unprofitable 
or  hurtful  (being  that  which  men  always  intend  to  escape) 
is  The  Unlawful,  whether  prescribed  by  any  living  authority 
or  not.  This  (he  says)  is  the  opinion  of  the  wise  men  who 
know  : though  the  ignorant  vulgar  hold  the  contrary  opinion. 
The  explanation  of  to  SUeuov  given  by  the  Xenophontic 
Sokrates  (to  hutaiov  = to  vofujjwv),  would  be  equivalent,  if 
we  construe  to  voynyuov  in  the  sense  of  the  Platonic  Sokrates 
(in  Hippias  Major)  to  an  affirmation  that  The  Just  was  the 
generally  useful — To  Blkowv  = to  koivt)  avfi<f>epov. 

There  exists  however  in  all  this,  a prevalent  confusion  be- 
tween Law  (or  the  Lawful)  as  actually  established — -n,tjU5lor 
and  Law  (or  the  Lawful)  as  it  ought  to  bo  established,  P00*1.1*.  I.h» 
in  the  judgment  of  the  critic,  or  of  those  whom  he  Ku'u’ihe 
follows : that  is  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Austin  SSoowhidi 
in  his  ‘Province  of  Jurisprudence’)  Law  as  it  would 
be,  if  it  conformed  to  its  assumed  measure  or  test. 

In  the  first  of  these  senses,  to  v6fii/u>v  is  not  one  “dll'n'' 
and  the  same,  but  variable  according  to  place  and  time — one 
thing  at  Sparta,  another  thing  elsewhere : accordingly  it 

1 Compare  a similar  argnmont  of  Sokrates  against  Thrnsjnnachna—  Republic, 
i.  339. 
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would  not  satisfy  the  demand  of  Plato’s  mind,  when  he  asks 
for  an  explanation  of  to  SIkcliov.  It  is  an  explanation  in 
the  second  of  the  two  senses  which  Plato  seeks — a common 
measure  or  test  applicable  universally,  at  all  times  and  places- 
In  so  far  as  he  ever  finds  one,  it  is  that  which  I have  men- 
tioned above  as  delivered  by  the  Platonic  Sokrates  in  this 
dialogue  : viz.,  the  J ust  or  Good,  that  which  ought  to  be  the 
measure  or  test  of  Law  and  Positive  Morality,  is,  the  bene- 
ficial or  profitable.  This  (I  repeat)  is  the  only  approach  to 
a solution  which  we  ever  find  in  Plato.  But  this  is  seldom 
clearly  enunciated,  never  systematically  followed  out,  and 
sometimes,  in  appearance,  even  denied. 

I resume  the  thread  of  the  Hippias  Major.  Sokrates  asks 
i.*cture«  or  Hippias  what  sort  of  lectures  they  were  that  he  de- 
.wtL“*ot  hvered  with  so  much  success  at  Sparta  ? The  Spar- 
rootrrfor"  tans  (Hippias  replies)  knew  nothing  and  cared 
StltaTupm  n°tbing  about  letters,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astro- 
-w^u'pifr-  nomy  : but  they  took  delight  in  hearing  tales  about 
bwnuft',  heroes,  early  ancestors,  foundation-legends  of  cities, 
honournbic  &c.,  which  his  mnemonic  artifice  enabled  him  to 
for  youth.  deiiver.k  The  Spartans  delight  in  you  (observes 
Sokrates)  as  children  delight  in  old  women’s  tales.  Yes 
(replies  Hippias),  but  that  is  not  all : I discoursed  to  them 
also,  recently,  about  fine  and  honourable  pursuits,  much  to 
their  admiration : I supposed  a conversation  between  Nestor 
and  Neoptolemus,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  in  which  the 
veteran,  answering  a question  put  by  his  youthful  companion, 
enlarged  upon  those  pursuits  which  it  was  fine,  honourable, 
beautiful,  for  a young  man  to  engage  in.  My  discourse  is 
excellent,  and  obtained  from  the  Spartans  great  applause.  I 
am  going  to  deliver  it  again  here  at  Athens,  in  the  school- 
room of  Pheidostratus ; and  I invite  you,  Sokrates,  to  come 
and  hear  it,  with  as  many  friends  as  you  can  bring.1 

I shall  come  willingly  (replies  Sokrates).  But  first  answer 
me  one  small  question,  which  will  rescue  me  from  a present 

1 Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  285  E.  1 Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  286  A-B. 
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embarrassment  Just  now,  I was  shamefully  puzzled  in  con- 
versation with  a friend,  to  whom  I had  been  praising  Question  put 
some  things  as  honourable  and  beautiful, — blaming  K«!af 

, ,7°  , , TT  - ° of  a friend 

other  things  as  mean  and  uglv.  He  surprised  me  inui-ucic- 

, B . tti*7  i ci,  ground,  who 

by  the  interrogation — How  do  you  know,  Sokrates, 
what  things  are  beautiful,  and  what  are  ugly  ? »>«■ 

Come  now, can  you  tell  me,  What  is  the  Beautiful?  Be»«ufui? 

I,  in  my  stupidity,  was  altogether  puzzled,  and  could  not 
answer  the  question.  But  after  I had  parted  from  him,  I 
became  mortified  and  angry  with  myself ; and  I vowed  that 
the  next  time  I met  any  wise  man  like  you,  I would  put  the 
question  to  him,  and  learn  how  to  answer  it ; so  that  I might 
be  able  to  renew  the  conversation  with  my  friend.  Your 
coming  here  is  most  opportune.  I entreat  you  to  answer  and 
explain  to  me  clearly  what  the  Beautiful  is ; in  order  that  I 
may  not  again  incur  the  like  mortification.  You  can  easily 
answer:  it  is  a small  matter  for  you,  with  your  numerous 
attainments. 

Oh — yes — a small  matter  (replies  Hippias) ; the  question 
is  easy  to  answer.  I could  teach  you  to  answer  h 
many  questions  harder  than  that ; so  that  no  man  ,u«uoJ h'My 
shall  be  able  to  convict  you  in  dialogue.” 

Sokrates  then  proceeds  to  interrogate  Hippias,  in  the  name 
of  the  absentee,  starting  one  difficulty  after  another  as  if  sug- 
gested by  this  unknown  prompter,  and  pretending  to  be  him- 
self under  awe  of  so  impracticable  a disputant. 

All  persons  are  just,  through  Justice — wise,  through  Wis- 
dom— good,  through  Goodness  or  the  Good — beau-  Jo,Ua,  wu. 
tiful,  through  Beauty  or  the  Beautiful.  Now 
Justice,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  Beauty  or  the  Beau-  wsTtb"®' 
tiful,  must  each  be  something.  Tell  me  what  the 
Beautiful  is?  llfuU 

Hippias  does  not  conceive  the  question.  Does  the  man 
want  to  know.  What  is  a beautiful  thing  ? Sokr. — No ; he 
wants  to  know  what  is  The  Beautiful.  Hip. — I do  not  see 
the  difference.  I answer  that  a beautiful  maiden  is  a beau- 
tiful thing.  No  one  can  deny  that.” 

* Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  28R  C-P  " Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  287  A. 
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Sokr. — My  disputatious  friend  will  not  accept  your  answer. 
Hippuu.  fioe*  He  wants  you  to  tell  him,  What  is  the  Self-Beau- 
Bi.nct  the  tiful  ? — that  Something  through  which,  or  by  reason 

h* u»wen  of  which,  all  beautiful  things  become  beautiful.  Am 

by  Indicating  , ...  0 . ...  _ . . 

one  pMticu-  I to  tell  him,  it  is  because  a beautuul  maiden  is  a 
foi  oiijeot.  beautiful  thing  ? He  will  say — Is  not  a beautiful 
mare,  a beautiful  thing  also  ? and  a beautiful  lyre  as  well  ? 
Hip. — Yes ; both  of  them  are  so.  Sokr. — Ay,  and  a beautiful 
pot,  my  friend  will  add,  well  moulded  and  rounded  by  a 
skilful  potter,  is  a beautiful  thing  too.  Hip. — How,  Sokrates  ? 
Who  can  your  disputatious  friend  be  ? Some  ill-taught  man, 
surely  ; since  he  introduces  such  trivial  names  into  a dignified 
debate.  Sokr. — Yes;  that  is  his  character:  not  polite,  but 
vulgar,  anxious  for  nothing  else  but  the  truth.  Hip. — A pot, 
if  it  be  beautifully  made,  must  certainly  be  called  beautiful ; 
yet  still,  all  such  objects  are  unworthy  to  be  counted  as 
beautiful,  if  compared  with  a maiden,  a mare,  or  a lyre. 

Sokr.— I understand.  You  follow  the  analogy  suggested 
cross-que*-  by  Herakleitus  in  his  dictum — That  the  most  beau- 
tiful  ape  is  ugly,  if  compared  with  the  human  race, 
jw*  So  you  say,  the  most  beautiful  pot  is  ugly,  when 
compared  with  the  race  of  maidens.  Hip. — Yes. 

ufu*on‘ Irby  That  is  my  meaning.  Sokr. — Then  my  friend  will 
S^SdS’00,  ask  y°u  hi  return,  whether  the  race  of  maidens  is 
cullr  Srcwn-  n°t  08  much  inferior  to  the  race  of  Gods,  as  the  pot 
OKm»ttme.  to  the  maiden  ? whether  the  most  beautiful  maiden 
will  not  appear  ugly,  when  compared  to  a Goddess  ? 
not  br.uuroi.  wjjet],er  the  wisest  of  men  will  not  appear  an  ape, 
when  compared  to  the  Gods,  either  in  beauty  or  in  wisdom." 
Hip. — No  one  can  dispute  it.  Sokr. — My  friend  will  smile 
and  say — You  forget  what  was  the  question  put  I asked 
you,  What  is  the  Beautiful  ? — the  Self-Beautiful : and  your 
answer  gives  me,  as  the  Self-Beautiful,  something  which  you 
yourself  acknowledge  to  be  no  more  beautiful  than  ugly  ? If 
I had  asked  you,  from  the  first,  what  it  was  that  was  both 
beautiful  and  ugly,  your  answer  would  have  been  pertinent 
to  the  question.  Can  you  still  think  that  the  Self-Beautiful, 

" Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  289. 
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— that  Something,  by  the  presence  of  which  all  other  things 
become  beautiful, — is  a maiden,  or  a mare,  or  a lyre  ? 

Hip. — I have  another  answer  to  which  your  friend  can 
take  no  exception.  That,  by  the  presence  of  which  s«®nd 
all  things  become  beautiful,  is  Gold.  What  was  pL-°ki !t 
before  ugly,  will  (we  all  know),  when  ornamented 
with  gold,  appear  beautiful.  Sokr. — You  little  things 

1 s*  _ . . . TT  ...  come  beautl- 

know  what  sort  of  man  my  friend  is.  He  will  an.  sc™uny 

* B applied  to 

laugh  at  your  answer,  and  ask  you — Do  you  think,  &«»*«. 
then,  that  Pheidias  did  not  know  his  profession  as  a hipp'»» 

4 about  vulgar 

sculptor  ? How  came  he  not  to  make  the  statue  ot  “a*0*1**- 
AthenS  all  gold,  instead  of  making  (as  he  has  done)  the  face, 
hands,  and  feet  of  ivory,  and  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  a par- 
ticular stone  ? Is  not  ivory  also  beautiful,  and  particular 
kinds  of  stone#  Hip. — Yes,  each  is  beautiful,  where  it  is  be- 
coming. Sokr. — And  ugly,  where  it  is  not  becoming.11  Hip. 
— Doubtless.  I admit  that  what  is  becoming  or  suitable, 
makes  that  to  which  it  is  applied  appear  beautiful : that  which 
is  not  becoming  or  suitable,  makes  it  appear  ugly.  Sokr. — 
My  friend  will  next  ask  you,  when  you  are  boiling  the  beau- 
tiful pot  of  which  we  spoke  just  now,  full  of  beautiful  soup, 
what  sort  of  ladle  will  be  suitable  and  becoming — one  made 
of  gold,  or  of  fig-tree  wood  ? Will  not  the  golden  ladle  spoil 
the  soup,  and  the  wooden  ladle  turn  it  out  good?  Is  not  the 
wooden  ladle,  therefore,  better  than  the  golden  ? Hip. — By 
Herakles,  Sokrates!  what  a coarse  and  stupid  fellow  your 
friend  is!  I cannot  continue  to  converse  with  a man  who 
talks  of  such  matters.  Sokr. — I am  not  surprised  that  you, 
with  your  fine  attire  and  lofty  reputation,  are  offended  with 
these  low  allusions.  But  I have  nothing  to  spoil  by  inter- 
course with  this  man ; and  I entreat  you  to  persevere,  as  a 
favour  to  me.  He  will  ask  you  whether  a wooden  soup-ladle 
is  not  more  beautiful  than  a ladle  of  gold, — since  it  is  more 
suitable  and  becoming  ? So  that  though  you  said — The  Self- 
Beautiful  is  Gold — you  are  now  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
gold  is  not  more  beautiful  than  fig-tree  wood  ? 

Hip. — I acknowledge  that  it  is  so.  But  I have  another 
► Pint.  Hipp.  Maj.  230. 
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answer  ready  which  will  silence  your  friend.  I presume  you 
Third  »nsw*r  wish  me  to  indicate  as  Tlie  Beautiful,  something 
qn.«^*  which  will  never  appear  ugly  to  any  one,  at  any  time, 
proof  rs  ven  or  ®t  any  place.’  Sokr. — That  is  exactly  what  I 
Sunive'Sl  desire.  Hip. — Well,  I affirm,  then,  that  to  every 
application.  maU)  fjtvftys,  and  everywhere,  the  following  is  most 
beautiful.  A man  being  healthy,  rich,  honoured  by  the 
Greeks — having  come  to  old  age  and  buried  his  own  parents 
well — to  be  himself  buried  by  his  own  sons  well  and  mag- 
nificently. Sokr. — Your  answer  sounds  imposing;  but  my 

friend  will  laugh  it  to  scorn,  and  will  remind  me  again,  that 
his  question  pointed  to  the  Beautiful  itself T — something 
which,  being  present  as  attribute  in  any  subject,  will  make 
that  subject  (whether  stone,  wood,  man,  God,  action,  study, 
&c.)  beautiful.  Now  that  which  you  have^teerted  to  be 
beautiful  to  every  one  everywhere,  was  not  beautiful  to 
Achilles,  who  accepted  by  preference  the  lot  of  dying  before 
his  father — nor  is  it  so  to  the  heroes,  or  to  the  sons  of  Gods, 
who  do  not  survive  or  bury  their  fathers.  To  some,  there- 
fore, what  you  specify  is  beautiful — to  others,  it  is  not  beau- 
tiful but  ugly : that  is,  it  is  both  beautiful  and  ugly,  like  the 
maiden,  the  lyre,  the  pot,  on  which  we  have  already  remarked. 
Hip. — I did  not  speak  about  the  Gods  or  Heroes.  Your 
friend  is  intolerable,  for  touching  on  such  profanities.*  Sokr. 
— However,  you  cannot  deny  that  what  you  have  indicated  is 
beautiful  only  for  the  sons  of  men,  and  not  for  the  sons  of 
Gods.  My  friend  will  thus  make  good  his  reproach  against 
your  answer.  He  will  tell  me,  that  all  the  answers,  which  we 
have  as  yet  given,  are  too  absurd.  And  he  may  perhaps  at 
the  same  time  himself  suggest  another,  as  he  sometimes  does 
in  pity  for  my  embarrassment. 

Sokrates  then  mentions,  as  coming  from  hints  of  the  absent 
Farther  an-  friend,  three  or  four  different  explanations  of  the 
gated  hy8  Self-Beautiful : each  of  which,  when  first  introduced, 
u he  approves,  and  Hippias  approves  also : but  each 
aiji«  or  Be-  of  which  he  proceeds  successively  to  test  and  con- 

* Plato,  Hipp.  Maj.  201  C-D.  r Plato,  Hipp.  Mnj.  292  D. 

• Plato,  Hipp.  Maj.  29.3  B. 
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demn.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  of  them  are  coming  - 

...  . Objection* 

general  explanations : not  consisting  in  conspicuous  UKreunio- 
particular  instances,  like  those  which  had  come 
from  Hippias.  His  explanations  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  suitable  or  becoming  (which  had  before  been 
glanced  at).  It  is  the  suitable  or  becoming  which  consti- 
tutes the  Beautiful.' 

To  this  Sokrates  objects : The  suitable,  or  becoming,  is 
what  causes  objects  to  appear  beautiful — not  what  causes 
them  to  be  really  beautiful.  Now  the  latter  is  that  which  we 
are  seeking.  The  two  conditions  do  not  always  go  together. 
Those  objects,  institutions,  and  pursuits  which  are  really  beau- 
tiful (fine,  honourable)  very  often  do  not  appear  so,  either  to  in- 
dividuals or  to  cities  collectively ; so  that  there  is  perpetual 
dispute  and  fighting  on  the  subject  The  suitable  or  becoming, 
therefore,  as  it  is  certainly  what  makes  objects  appear  beau- 
tiful, so  it  cannot  be  what  makes  them  really  beautiful.0 

2.  The  useful  or  profitable. — We  call  objects  beautiful, 

looking  to  the  purpose  wliich  they  are  calculated  or  a-  The  u»™ 
• , . *i  . or  profitable 

intended  to  serve:  the  human  body,  with  a view  to  -oy«uoni 

. , —It  will  not 

running,  wrestling,  and  other  exercises — a horse,  an 
ox,  a cock,  looking  to  the  service  required  from  them — im- 
plements, vehicles  on  land  and  ships  at  sea,  instruments  for 
music  and  other  arts — all  upon  the  same  principle,  looking  to 
the  end  which  they  accomplish  or  help  to  accomplish.  Laws 
and  pursuits  are  characterised  in  the  same  way.  In  each  of 
these,  we  give  the  name  Beautiful  to  the  useful,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  useful,  when  it  is  useful,  and  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  useful.  To  that  which  is  useless  or  hurtful,  in  the  same 
manner,  we  give  the  name  Ugly.* 

Now  that  which  is  capable  of  accomplishing  each  end,  is 
useful  for  such  end : that  which  is  incapable,  is  useless.  It  is 
therefore  capacity,  or  power,  which  is  beautiful : incapacity, 
or  impotence,  is  ugly.T 

Most  certainly  (replies  Hippias) : this  is  especially  true  in 


1 Plato,  Hipp.  Maj.  293  E. 

” Plato,  Hipp.  Maj.  294  B-E. 

* Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  295  C-U. 

1 Plat  Hipp.  Maj.  295  E.  Ovkovv 


rb  Swarbw  f Kamov  &rfpyclf«r0a<,  ti$ 
Ixtp  Svyarby,  fit  touto  yai  xeiaifioy  rb 
Si  SSvyarov,  &XP7 imoy ; . . . A'Vauit 
n'ty  Spa,  Ka\6y — iSvyapla  Jf,  altrypiv ; 
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our  cities  and  communities,  wherein  political  power  is  the 
finest  thing  possible — political  impotence,  the  meanest. 

Yet,  on  closer  inspection  (continues  Sokrates),  such  a 
theory  will  not  hold.  Power  is  employed  by  all  men,  though 
unwillingly,  for  bad  purposes:  and  each  man,  through  such 
employment  of  his  power,  does  much  more  harm  than  good, 
beginning  with  his  childhood.  Now  power,  which  is  useful 
for  the  doing  of  evil,  can  never  be  called  beautiful.* 

You  cannot  therefore  say  that  Power,  taken  absolutely,  is 
beautiful.  You  must  add  the  qualification — Power  used  for 
the  production  of  some  good,  is  beautiful.  This,  then,  would 
be  the  profitable — the  cause  or  generator  of  good.*  But  the 
cause  is  different  from  its  effect : — the  generator  or  father  is 
different  from  the  generated  or  son.  The  beautiful  would, 
upon  this  view,  be  the  cause  of  the  good.  But  then  the  beautiful 
would  be  different  from  the  good,  and  the  good  different  from 
the  beautiful  ? Who  can  admit  this  ? It  is  obviously  wrong  : 
it  is  the  most  ridiculous  theory  which  we  have  yet  hit  upon.b 

3.  The  Beautiful  is  a particular  variety  of  the  agreeable  or 
a.  The  Beau-  pleasurable : that  which  characterises  those  things 

tirui  a • r . . ° 

variety  of  the  winch  cause  pleasure  to  us  through  sight  and  hear- 

Pleasurable  . , b & , 

-that  which  mg.  Ihus  the  men,  the  ornaments,  the  works  of 

la  received  e ’ ’ 

eye°and  the  painting  or  sculpture,  upon  w hich  we  look  with  ad- 
Cir  miration,'  are  called  beautiful : also  songs,  music, 

poetry,  fable,  discourse,  in  like  manner : nay  even  laws,  cus- 
toms, pursuits,  which  we  consider  beautiful,  might  be  brought 
under  the  same  head.'1 

The  objector,  however,  must  now  be  dealt  with.  He  will 


Objections  to 
this  last — 
What  pro- 
perty is  there 
common  to 


ask  us — Upon  what  ground  do  you  make  so  marked 
a distinction  between  the  pleasures  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  other  pleasures?  Do  you  deny  that 


• Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  296  C-D. 

• Plat.  Hipp.  Mai.  297  B. 

b Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  297  D-E.  et 

o!6y  r*  it ttiv,  iK(lyu> v that  ( Kty&vytva) 
In  y*Koi6npos  tcSm  wpwrcyy. 
e Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  298  A-B. 
d Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  298  D. 

Professor  Bain  observes  : — “ The  eye 
and  the  ear  are  the  great  avenues  to 
the  mind  for  the  «ethetic  class  of  in- 


fluences. The  other  senses  are  more 
or  less  in  the  monopolist  interest.  But 
the  blue  sky,  the  green  wood,  and  all 
the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  can  fill 
the  vision  of  a countless  throng  of 
admirers.  So  with  the  pleasing  sounds, 
&c.”  'Bain,  ‘The  Emotions  and  the 
Will,’  ch,  xiv.  p.  248.  The  .Esthetic 
Emotions,  i 
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these  others  (those  of  taste,  smell,  eating,  drinking, 
sex)  are  really  pleasures?  No,  surely  (we  shall  *hl'bl£nfe” 
reply) ; we  admit  them  to  be  pleasures, — but  no 
one  will  tolerate  us  in  calling  them  beautiful : espe-  ^ 
cially  the  pleasures  of  sex,  which  as  pleasures  are 
the  greatest  of  all,  but  which  are  ugly  and  dis-  Uful! 
graceful  to  behold.  He  will  answer — I understand  you : 
you  are  ashamed  to  call  these  pleasures  beautiful,  because 
they  do  not  seem  so  to  the  multitude : but  I did  not  ask  you, 
what  seems  beautiful  to  the  multitude — I asked  you,  what  is 
beautiful.*  You  mean  to  affirm,  that  all  pleasures  which  do 
not  belong  to  sight  and  hearing,  are  not  beautiful : Do  you 
mean,  all  which  do  not  belong  to  both  ? or  all  which  do  not 
belong  to  one  or  the  other?  We  shall  reply — To  either  one 
of  the  two — or  to  both  the  two.  Well ! but,  why  (he  will 
ask)  do  you  single  out  these  pleasures  of  sight  and  hearing, 
as  beautiful  exclusively  ? What  is  there  peculiar  in  them, 
which  gives  them  a title  to  such  distinction  ? All  pleasures 
are  alike,  so  far  forth  as  pleasures,  differing  only  in  the  more 
or  less.  Next,  the  pleasures  of  sight  cannot  be  considered  as 
beautiful  by  reason  of  their  coming  through  sight — for  that 
reason  would  not  apply  to  the  pleasures  of  hearing:  nor 
again  can  the  pleasures  of  hearing  be  considered  as  beautiful 
by  reason  of  their  coming  through  hearing/  We  must  find 
something  possessed  as  well  by  sight  as  by  hearing,  common 
to  both,  and  peculiar  to  them, — which  confers  beauty  upon 
the  pleasures  of  both  and  of  each.  Any  attribute  of  one, 
which  does  not  also  belong  to  the  other,  will  not  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose."  Beauty  must  depend  upon  some  essential 


* Plato,  Hipp.  Maj.  298  E,  299  A. 

MavOdvco,  hv  faces  fait],  leal  iyui,  Sri 
xdAai  alirxvyeirSt  ravras  rat  ijSovds 
tpdvai  KaXds  elvai,  Sri  ov  Sole* t roil 
dydpunro is'  oAA‘  iyui  oh  rovro  iipu rwv, 
S Sox  si  r o is  t o Wot  s K a\b  v 
sfyai,  &AA 'S,  ri  tanv. 

1 Plato,  Hipp.  Maj.  299  D-E. 

» Plato,  Hipp.  Muj.  800  B.  A 
separate  argument  between  Sokratea 
and  Hippies  is  here  aa  it  were  inter- 
polated ; Hippiaa  affirms  that  he  doea 
not  ace  how  any  predicate  can  be  true 


of  both  which  is  not  true  of  either  sepa- 
rately. Sokratea  points  out  that  two 
men  are  Both — two  men  are  even  in 
number : while  each  is  One,  an  odd  num- 
ber. You  cannot  say  of  the  two  that 
they  ore  ono,  nor  can  you  say  of  cither 
that  ho  is  Both.  There  arc  two  cloaBes 
of  predicates ; some  which  are  true  of 
either  but  nut  true  of  the  two  together, 
or  vice  rend;  some  again  which  arc 
true  of  the  two  and  true  also  of  each 
one — such  as  just,  wise,  handsome,  &c. 
p.  301-308  B. 
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characteristic  which  both  have  in  common.11  We  must  there- 


fore look  out  for  some  such  characteristic,  which  belongs  to 
both  as  well  as  to  each  separately. 


Now  there  is  one  characteristic  which  may  perhaps  serve. 
ThJreta-  The  pleasures  of  sight  and  hearing,  both  and  each, 
Mchandgu?  are  distinguished  from  other  pleasures  by  being  the 
thTm"  most  innocuous  and  the  best*  It  is  for  this  reason 
EeiiTghmfr  that  we  call  them  beautiful.  The  Beautiful,  then, 
{JSflubic  is  profitable  pleasure— or  pleasure  producing  good 

ftpSothu-  — for  the  profitable  is,  that  which  produces  good.k 
arc  callcl  Nevertheless  the  objector  will  not  be  satisfied 
b'*nUfuL  even  with  this.  He  will  tell  us — You  declare  the 


This  will  not 
hold— The 
Profitable 
to  the  cause 
of  Good,  and 
la  therefore 
different 
from  Good — 
To  say  that 
the  Beautiful 
la  the  Pro- 
fi  table,  ia  to 
say  that  it 
ia  different 
from  Good  — 
But  this  baa 
been  already 
declared  In- 
admissible. 


Beautiful  to  be  Pleasure  producing  good.  But  we 
before  agreed,  that  the  producing  agent  or  cause, 
is  different  from  what  is  produced  or  the  effect  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Beautiful  is  different  from  the  Good : 
or,  in  other  words,  the  Beautiful  is  not  good,  nor  is 
the  Good  beautiful — if  each  of  them  is  a different 
thing.1  Now  these  propositions  we  have  already  pro- 
nounced to  be  inadmissible,  so  that  your  present  ex- 
planation will  not  stand  better  than  the  preceding. 


Thus  finish  the  three  distinct  explanations  of  To  koXov, 
Remarks  which  Plato  in  this  dialogue  causes  to  be  first  sug- 
rSSognt-  gested  by  Sokrates,  successively  accepted  by  Hip- 
pias,  and  successively  refuted  by  Sokrates.  In 


h Plat  Hipp.  Mftj.  302  C.  tj7  oforf? 
rjj  fir’  kn4>6rtpa  4*opi4inp  foyr,  elirtp 
dp<p6r«pd  4trn  KaXd,  r avry  9riv  abrd 
koAcl  elratj  ry  84  Kara  ra  trepa  airoAcj- 
wop.4vrj,  fA-f).  koI  4ri  vvv  otopai. 

1 Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  303  E.  8n  itrtv- 
4<rrareu  alrrai  ri  v i)8ovu>v  rial  ko! 
&4\riarai,  Kal  ap.<p6rtpai  teal  (Kart pa. 

k Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  303  E.  \4ycr*  8tj 
KaAbv  rival,  tj8  ovrjv  a>  <p  4 At  fiov. 

1 Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  304  A.  OCkovv 
w<p4\ip.ov , <f>4}att,  rb  i xoiovv  r&yaBbv  rb 
8c  wotovv  koI  rb  Toto6fi*vov,  Zrtpov  vvv 
4<pdvrf,  val  ris  rbv  irpdrtpov  A 6yov 
fivtt  bfuv  6 A 6yos‘  otfre  yd  p rb 
dyaObv  tiv  efty  k a A b v,  o Hr  « rb 
k a \b  v iya0bvf  tt-wtp  fi  A A o a u- 
r vi  v i k dr  * p o v tar  tv. 

These  last  words  deserve  attention, 


! because  they  coincide  with  the  doctrine 
ascribed  to  Antisthenes,  which  has 
caused  so  many  hard  words  to  be 
applied  to  him  and  Stilpon  by  critics, 
from  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Kolotes  clown 
to  modern  times.  The  general  principle 
here  laid  down  by  Plato  is — A is  some- 
thing different  from  B,  therefore  A is 
not  B and  B is  not  A.  In  other  words 
A cannot  be  predicated  of  B nor  B of 
A.  Antisthenes  said  in  like  manner 
— •'A vOpwvos  and  ’A7O0&J  are  different 
from  each  other,  therefore  you  cannot 
say  ''Avdpanros  fanv  bya$bs.  You  can 
only  say  ‘'A  v6  parrot  tar  tv  A vd  parrot — 
’AyaObs  tartv  iyudds. 

I shall  touch  farther  upon  this  point 
in  my  chapter  upon  Antisthenes  and 
the  other  Viri  SoKratici. 
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comparing  them  with  the  three  explanations  which  ^nppi«j 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hippias,  I noted  this  dis- 
tinction:  That  the  explanations  proposed  by  Hip- 
pias  are  conspicuous  particular  exemplifications  of  jjjgjjjjj” 
the  Beautiful,  substituted  in  place  of  the  general 
concept:  as  we  remarked,  in  the  dialogue  Euthy-  “'Dcep{- 
phron,  that  the  explanations  of  the  Holy  given  by  Euthy- 
phron  in  reply  to  Sokrates,  were  of  the  same  exemplifying 
character.  On  the  contrary,  those  suggested  by  Sokrates 
keep  in  the  region  of  abstractions,  and  seek  to  discover  some 
more  general  concept,  of  which  the  Beautiful  is  only  a deriva- 
tive or  a modification,  so  as  to  render  a definition  of  it 
practicable.  To  illustrate  this  difference  by  the  language 
of  Dr.  Whewell  respecting  many  of  the  classifications  in 
Natural  History,  we  may  say — That  according  to  the  views 
here  represented  by  Hippias,  the  group  of  objects  called 
beautiful  is  given  by  Type,  not  by  Definition:111  while  So- 
krates proceeds  like  one  convinced  that  some  common  cha- 
racteristic attribute  may  be  found,  on  which  to  rest  a Defi- 
nition. To  search  for  Definitions  of  general  words,  was  (as 
Aristotle  remarks)  a novelty,  and  a valuable  novelty,  intro- 
duced by  Sokrates.  His  contemporaries,  the  Sophists  among 
them,  were  not  accustomed  to  it : and  here  the  Sophist  Hip- 
pias (according  to  Plato’s  frequent  manner)  is  derided  as 
talking  nonsense,11  because,  when  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  The  Self-Beautiful,  he  answers  by  citing  special  instances  of 
beautiful  objects.  But  we  must  remember,  first,  that  Sokrates, 
who  is  introduced  as  trying  several  general  explanations 
of  the  Self-Beautiful,  does  not  find  one  which  will  stand: 
next,  that  even,  if  one  such  could  be  found,  particular  instances 
can  never  be  dispensed  with,  in  the  way  of  illustration ; 
lastly,  that  there  are  many  general  terms  (the  Beautiful  being 
one  of  them)  of  which  no  definitions  can  be  'provided,  and 

“ See  Dr.  WheweU'i  1 History  of  Lysis, 
the  Inductive  Sciences,’  ii.  120  seq. ; * Stallbaum,  in  his  notes,  bursts  into 

and  Mr.  John  Stuart Mill's  • System  of  exclamations  of  wonder  at  the  iu- 
Logie,'  iv.  8, 3.  ” j credible  stupidity  of  Hippias— “ En 

I shall  illustrate  this  subject  farther  stuporem  homims  prorsus  admira- 
when  I come  to  the  dialogue  called  bilem,”  p.  289  E. 
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which  can  only  be  imperfectly  explained,  by  enumerating  a 
variety  of  objects  to  which  the  term  in  question  is  applied.0 
Plato  thought  himself  entitled  to  objectivise  every  general 
term,  or  to  assume  a substantive  Ens,  called  a Form  or  Idea, 
corresponding  to  it.  This  was  a logical  mistake  quite  as 
serious  as  any  which  we  know  to  have  been  committed  by 
Hippias  or  any  other  Sophist.  The  assumption  that  wherever 
there  is  a general  term,  there  must  also  be  a generic  attribute 
corresponding  to  it — is  one  which  Aristotle  takes  much  pains 
to  negative : he  recognises  terms  of  transitional  analogy,  as 
well  as  terms  equivocal : while  he  also  especially  numbers 
the  Beautiful  among  equivocal  terms." 

We  read  in  the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia  a dialogue  be* 
Analogy  be-  tween  Sokrates  and  Aristippus,  on  this  same  subject 
explanations  — What  is  the  Beautiful  ? which  affords  a sort  of  cen- 
to Sokrat™,  trast  between  the  Dialogues  of  Search  and  those  of 
*iv«n  by  the  Exposition.  In  the  Hippias  Major,  we  have  seen  the 

° Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  observes  in  have  actually  no  attribute  in  common, 
liis  System  of  Logic,  i 1,  5,  p.  39-40.  — or  none  but  what  is  shared  by  other 
“One  of  the  chief  sources  of  lax  things  to  which  the  name  is  capri- 
habits  of  thought  is  the  custom  of  ciously  refused.  It  would  be  well  if 
using  connotative  terms  without  a this  degeneracy  of  language  took  place 
distinctly  ascertained  connotation,  and  ! only  in  the  hands  of  the  untaught 
with  no  more  precise  notion  of  their  vulgar ; but  some  of  the  most  remark- 
meaning than  can  bo  loosely  collected  able  instances  are  to  be  found  in  terms 
from  observing  what  objects  they  are  of  art,  and  among  technically  educated 
used  to  denote.  It  is  in  this  manner  persons,  such  as  English  lawyers, 
that  we  all  acquire,  and  inevitably  so,  rdony,  e.  g.,  is  a law-term  with  the 
our  first  knowledge  of  our  vernacular  sound  of  which  all  are  familiar : but 
language.  A child  leornB  the  meaning  (here  it  no  latcyer  i cho  would  undertake 
of  Man,  White,  Ac.,  by  hearing  them  to  tell  what  a felony  it,  otherwise  than 
applied  to  a number  of  individual  by  enumerating  the  various  offences  so 
oDjects,  and  finding  out,  by  a process  called.  Originally  the  word  felony  had 
of  generalisation  of  which  he  is  but  a meaning ; it  denoted  all  offences,  the 
imperfectly  conscious,  what  those  penalty  of  which  included  forfeiture  of 
different  objects  have  in  common.  In  lands  or  goods ; but  subsequent  Acts 
many  cases  objects  bear  a general  of  Parliament  have  declared  various 
resemblance  to  each  other,  which  leads  offences  to  be  felonies  without  enjoining 
to  their  being  familiarly  classed  to-  that  penalty,  and  have  taken  away  that 
gether  under  a common  name : while  it  penalty  from  others  which  continue 
is  not  immediately  apparent  what  are  nevertheless  to  be  called  felonies— inso- 
the  particular  attributes,  upon  the  pos-  much  that  the  acts  so  called  have  now 
session  of  which  in  common  by  them  no  property  whatever  in  common,  save 
all  their  general  resemblance  depends,  that  oi  being  unlawful  and  punish- 
In  this  manner  names  creep  on  from  able.” 

subject  to  subject,  until  all  traces  of  a *■  Aristot.  Tope.  L 106,  a.  21.  T« 
common  meaning  sometimes  disappear,  iroAAax»r  \syol leva  — vAcovax** 

and  the  word  comes  to  denote  a num-  A ry6fxtva — are  perpetually  noted  and 
her  of  things  not  only  independently  distinguished  by  Aristotle, 
of  any  common  attribute,  but  which 
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problem  approached  on  several  different  sides — xenophontic 
various  suggestions  being  proposed,  and  each  succes- 
sively  disallowed,  on  reasons  shown,  as  failures:  while 
in  the  Xenophontic  dialogue,  Sokrates  declares  an  affirmative 
doctrine,  and  stands  to  it — but  no  pains  are  taken  to  bring  out 
the  objections  against  it  and  rebut  them.  The  doctrine  is,  that 
the  Beautiful  is  coincident  with  the  Good,  and  that  both  of 
them  are  resolvable  into  the  Useful : thus  all  beautiful  objects, 
unlike  as  they  may  be  to  the  eye  or  touch,  bear  that  name 
because  they  have  in  common  the  attribute  of  conducing  to 
one  and  the  same  purpose — the  security,  advantage,  or  gratifi- 
cation, of  man,  in  some  form  or  other.  Now  this  is  one  of  the 
three  explanations  broached  by  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  and 
afterwards  refuted  by  himself,  in  the  Hippias : while  his  de- 
claration (which  Hippias  puts  aside  as  unseemly) — that  a pot 
and  a wooden  soup-ladle  conveniently  made  are  beautiful — is 
perfectly  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates, 
that  a basket  for  carrying  dung  is  beautiful,  if  it  performs  its 
work  well.'*  We  must  moreover  remark,  that  the  objections 
whereby  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  after  proposing  the  doctrine 
and  saying  much  in  its  favour,  finds  himself  compelled  at  last 
to  disallow  it — these  objections  are  not  produced  and  refuted, 
but  passed  over  without  notice,  in  the  Xenophontic  dialogue, 
wherein  Sokrates  affirms  it  decidedly.'  The  affirming  So- 


i Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  6, 2-7,  iv.  6, 8. 
Plato,  Hipp.  Maj.  288  D,  290  D, 

I am  oblipsd  to  translate  the  words 
rb  KaAds  bv  the  Beautiful  or  beauty, 
to  avoid  a tiresome  periphrasis.  But 
in  reality  the  Greek  words  include 
more  besides ; they  mean  also  the  fine, 
the  honourable  or  that  which  it  worthy 
of  honour,  the  exalted,  &o.  If  we  havu 
difficulty  in  finding  any  common  pro- 
perty connoted  by  the  English  word, 
the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  Greek 
word  is  still  greater. 

' In  regard  to  the  question.  Wherein 
consists  Ti>  KaAdy  ? and  to  objections 
against  the  theory  of  the  Xenophontic 
Sokrates— it  is  worth  while  to  compare 
the  views  of  modern  philosophers. 
Dugald  Stewart  says  (on  the  Beautiful. 
‘ Philosophical  Essays,’  p.  214  Hfq.j, 
“ It  lias  long  been  a favourite  problem 


with  philosophers  to  ascertain  the  com- 
mon quality  or  qualities  which  entitle 
a thing  to  the  denomination  of  Beau- 
tiful. But  the  success  of  their  specu- 
lations has  been  so  inconsiderable,  that 
little  can  be  inferred  from  them  except 
the  impossibility  of  the  problem  to 
which  they  have  been  directed.  The 
speculations  which  havo  given  occasion 
to  these  remarks  havo  evidently  origi- 
nated in  a prejudice  which  has  de- 
scended to  modern  times  from  the 
scholastic  ages— That  when  a word 
admits  of  a variety  of  significations, 
these  different  significations  must  all 
be  species  of  the  same  genus,  and 
must  consequently  include  Borne  essen- 
tial idea  common  to  every  individual 
to  which  the  generic  term  can  bo 
applied.  Of  this  principle,  which  has 
been  an  abundant  source  of  obscurity 
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krates,  and  the  objecting  Sokrates,  are  not  on  the  stage  at 
once. 

The  concluding  observations  of  this  dialogue,  interchanged 
between  Hippias  and  Sokrates,  are  interesting  as  bringing 
out  the  antithesis  between  rhetoric  and  dialectic — between 
the  concrete  and  exemplifying,  as  contrasted  with  the  abstract 
and  analytical.  Immediately  after  Sokrates  has  brought  his 
own  third  suggestion  to  an  inextricable  embarrassment,  Hip- 
pias remarks — 

“ Well,  Sokrates,  what  do  you  think  now  of  all  these  reason- 
cnciudin*  ings  of  yours  ? They  are  what  I declared  them  to 
be  just  now> — scrapings  and  parings  of  discourse, 
ri3,p-  divided  into  minute  fragments.  But  the  really 
beautiful  and  precious  acquirement  is,  to  be  able 

and  mystery  in  the  different  sciences,  made  for  its  own  purpose— or  a con- 
it would  be  easy  to  expose  the  un-  venient  boiling  pot— or  a soup-ladle 
soundness  and  futility.  Socrates,  made  of  fig-tree  wood — ns  the  Platonic 
whoso  plain  good  sense  appears,  on  Sokrates  affirms  in  the  Hippias  "288  D, 
this  as  on  other  occasions,  to  have  290  D . The  Beautiful  and  the  Use- 
fortified  his  understanding  to  a won-  ful  sometimes  coincide ; more  often,  or 
derful  degree  against  the  metaphysical  at  least  very  often,  they  do  not.  Hip- 
subtleties  which  misled  his  successors  pias  is  made  to  protest,  in  this  dialogue, 
— was  evidently  apprised  fully  of  the  against  the  mention  of  such  vulgar  ob- 
justice  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  if  any  jocts  os  the  pot  and  the  ladle ; and  this 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  account  is  apparently  intended  by  Plato  as  a 
given  by  Xenophon  of  his  conversation  ; defective  point  in  liis  character,  denot- 
with  Aristippus  about  the  Good  and  ing  silly  affectation  and  conceit,  like 
the  Beautiful,”  &c.  his  fine  apparel.  But  Dugald  Stewart 

Stewart  then  proceeds  to  translate  a would  have  agreed  in  the  sentiment 
portion  of  the  Xenophontic  dialogue  ascribed  to  Hippias — that  vulgar  and 
(Memorab.  iii.  8 . But  unfortunately  mean  objects  have  no  place  in  an 
he  does  not  translate  tho  whole  of  it.  inquiry  into  the  Beautiful ; and  that 
If  ho  had,  he  would  have  seen  that  ho  they  belong,  when  well-formed  for 
lias  misconceived  the  opinion  of  So-  their  respective  purposes,  to  the  cate- 
krates,  who  maintains  the  very  doctrine  gory  of  the  Useful, 
hero  disallowed  by  Stewart.  Sokrates  The  Xenophontic  Sokrates  in  the 
holds,  That  there  is  an  essential  idea  Memorabilia  is  mistaken  in  confound- 
common  to  all  beautiful  objects,  viz. : ing  the  Beautiful  with  the  Good  and 
the  fact  of  being  conducive  to  human  the  Useful.  But  his  remarks  are 
security,  comfort,  or  enjoyment.  This  valuable  in  another  point  of  view,  as 
is  unquestionably  an  important  com-  they  insist  most  forcibly  on  the 
mon  property,  though  the  multifarious  essential  relativity  both  of  the  Beauti- 
objects  which  possess  it  may  be  unlike  ful  and  the  Good, 
in  all  other  respects.  The  doctrine  of  Dugald  Stewart  is 

As  to  the  general  theory,  I think  j supported  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
that  Stewart  is  right.  It  is  his  compli-  | ( * System  of  Logic,’  iv.  4,  5,  p.  220 
ment  to  Sokrates,  on  this  occasion,  seq.'i;  and  Professor  Bain  has  ex- 
which  I consider  misplaced.  He  cer-  pounded  the  whole  subject  still  more 
tainly  would  not  have  agreed  with  fully  in  a chapter  (xiv.  p.  247  seq.,  on 
Sokrates  (nor  should  I agree  with  him)  the  .Esthetic  Emotions)  of  his  work 
in  calling  by  the  epithet  beautiful  a on  tho  Emotions  and  the  Will, 
basket  for  carrying  dung  when  well  | 
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to  set  out  well  and  finely  a regular  discourse  before  tlie 
Dikastery  or  the  public  assembly,  to  persuade  your  auditors, 
and  to  depart  carrying  with  you  not  the  least  but  the  greatest 
of  all  prizes — safety  for  yourself,  your  property,  and  your 
friends.  These  are  the  real  objects  to  strive  for.  Leave  off 
your  petty  cavils,  that  you  may  not  look  like  an  extreme 
simpleton,  handling  silly  trifles  as  you  do  at  present.”* 

“ My  dear  Hippias (replies  Sokrates)  “ you  are  a happy 
man ; since  you  know  what  pursuits  a man  ought  to  follow, 
and  have  yourself  followed  them,  as  you  say,  with  good 
success.  But  I,  as  it  seems,  am  under  the  grasp  of  an  un- 
accountable fortune : for  I am  always  fluctuating  and  puzzling 
myself,  and  when  I lay  my  puzzle  before  you  wise  men,  I 
am  requited  by  you  with  hard  words.  I am  told  just  what 
you  have  now  been  telling  me,  that  I busy  myself  about 
matters  silly,  petty,  and  worthless.  When  on  the  contrary, 
overborne  by  your  authority,  I declare  as  you  do,  that  it  is 
the  finest  thing  possible  to  be  able  to  set  out  well  and  beauti- 
fully a regular  discourse  before  the  public  assembly,  and 
bring  it  to  successful  conclusion — then  there  are  other  men 
at  hand  who  heap  upon  me  bitter  reproaches : especially  that 
one  man,  my  nearest  kinsman  and  inmate,  who  never  omits 
to  condemn  me.  When  on  my  return  home  he  hears  mo 
repeat  what  you  have  told  me,  ho  asks,  if  I am  not  ashamed 
of  my  impudence  in  talking  about  beautiful  (honourable) 
pursuits,  when  I am  so  manifestly  convicted  upon  this  sub- 
ject, of  not  even  knowing  what  the  Beautiful  (Honourable) 
is.  How  can  you  (he  says),  being  ignorant  what  the  Beau- 
tiful is,  know  who  has  set  out  a discourse  beautifully  and  who 
has  not — who  has  performed  a beautiful  exploit  and  who  has 
not  ? Since  you  are  in  a condition  so  disgraceful,  can  you 
think  life  better  for  you  than  death  ? Such  then  is  my  fate 
— to  hear  disparagement  and  reproaches  from  you  on  the 
one  side,  and  from  him  on  the  other.  Necessity  however 
perhaps  requires  that  I should  endure  all  these  discomforts : 
for  it  will  be  nothing  strange  if  I profit  by  them.  Indeed  I 
think  that  I have  already  profited  both  by  your  society,  Hip- 

* Pint..  Hipp.  Mnj.  804  A. 
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pias,  and  by  his : for  I now  think  that  I know  what  the 
proverb  means — Beautiful  (Honourable)  things  are  diffi- 
cult.”* 

Here  is  a suitable  termination  for  one  of  the  Dialogues  of 
Rhetoric  • Search  : “ My  mind  has  been  embarrassed  by  con- 
inaiectic.  tradictions  as  yet  unreconciled : but  this  is  a stage 
indispensable  to  future  improvement.”  We  have  moreover  an 
interesting  passage  of  arms  between  Rhetoric  and  Dialectic  : 
two  contemporaneous  and  contending  agencies,  among  the 
stirring  minds  of  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Plato  and  Isokrates. 
The  Rhetor  accuses  the  Dialectician  of  departing  from  the 
conditions  of  reality — of  breaking  up  the  integrity  of  those 
concretes,  which  occur  in  nature  each  as  continuous  and  in- 
divisible wholes.  Each  of  the  analogous  particular  cases 
forms  a continuum  or  concrete  by  itself,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  others,  but  cannot  be  taken  to  pieces,  and 
studied  in  separate  fragments."  The  Dialectician  on  his 
side  treats  the  Abstract  (to  koXov)  as  the  real  Integer,  and 
the  highest  abstraction  as  the  first  of  all  integers,  containing 
in  itself  and  capable  of  evolving  all  the  subordinate  integers : 
the  various  accompaniments,  which  go  along  with  each  Ab- 
stract to  make  up  a concrete,  he  disregards  os  shadowy  and 
transient  disguises. 

Hippias  accuses  Sobrates  of  never  taking  into  his  view 
Mm  who  Wholes,  and  of  confining  his  attention  to  separate 
rSi'itfcJooo-  parts  and  fragments,  obtained  by  logical  analysis 
and  subdivision.  Aristophanes,  when  he  attacks 
Urt/oat  the  Dialectic  of  Sokrates,  takes  the  same  ground, 
phiiiMophers.  empi0yjng  numerous  comic  metaphors  to  illustrate 
the  small  and  impalpable  fragments  handled,  and  the  subtle 
transpositions  which  they  underwent  in  the  reasoning.  Iso- 
krates again  deprecates  the  over-subtlety  of  dialectic  debate, 

* Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  304  D-E.  1 ko2  5 lav  t kji  a <&  par  a tt)s  oti  alas 

* Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  301  B.  *AAA&  v * $ v k 6r  a.  Compare  301  E. 

81)  trb,  & SuKparfi,  ri  fiir  8Xa  ruv  The  words  Siavturi  tra-uara  rrjf 
-Kpa yniruv  ov  erttoirusy  oC8’  tictivot,  obirlas  vt<pvK6raf  correspond  as  nearly 
oh  <rb  tiu >6af  tiiaXtytcrdar  KpovtTt  5 r as  can  be  to  the  logical  term  Concrete , 
&vo\aju/3a»'OPTfT  t8  xaAbv  koI  tKourroy  opposed  to  Abstract.  Nature  furnishes 
ray  bvrvv  iv  rots  A 6yois  Karartp.yoyrts-  only  Concrete,  not  Abstracte. 

8<&  ravra  oXnu  ptyaAa  A avddyft  vpias 
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contrasting  it  with  discussions  (in  his  opinion)  more  useful ; 
wherein  entire  situations,  each  with  its  full  clothing  and 
assemblage  of  circumstances,  were  reviewed  and  estimated.* 
All  these  are  protests — by  persons  accustomed  to  deal  with 
real  life,  and  to  talk  to  auditors  both  numerous  and  common- 
place— against  that  conscious  analysis  and  close  attention  to 
general  and  abstract  terms,  which  Sokrates  first  insisted  on 
and  transmitted  to  his  disciples.  On  the  other  side,  we  have 
the  emphatic  declaration  made  by  the  Platonic  Sokrates  (and 
made  still  earlier  by  the  Xenophoutic  y or  historical  Sokrates) 
— That  a man  was  not  fit  to  talk  about  beautiful  things  in 
the  concrete — that  he  had  no  right  to  affirm  or  deny  such  an 
attribute,  with  respect  to  any  given  subject — that  he  was  not 
even  fit  to  live — unless  he  could  explain  what  was  meant  by 
The  Beautiful,  or  Beauty  in  the  abstract.  Here  are  two 
distinct  and  conflicting  intellectual  habits ; the  antithesis 
between  which,  indicated  in  this  dialogue,  is  described  at 
large  and  forcibly  in  the  Theastetus.* 

When  Hippias  accuses  Sokrates  of  neglecting  to  notice 
Wholes  or  Aggregates,  this  is  true  in  the  sense  of  Orient  a8- 
Concrete  Wholes — the  phenomenal  sequences  and  AbSnctor 
co-existences,  perceived  by  sense  or  imagined.  But 
the  Universal  (as  Aristotle  says)*  is  one  kind  of  mud«rel 
Wrhole : a Logical  Whole,  having  logical  parts. 

In  the  minds  of  Sokrates  and  riato,  the  Logical  nakafcun. 
Whole,  separable  into  its  logical  parts  and  into  them  only, 
was  preponderant. 


* Aristophan.  Nubcs,  130.  \6yuv 
aKpifSw v (rxit'SaAa/J.oui — wanrdArj.  Nub. 
261,  Avcs,  430.  \tirrordra/y  X'bpwv 
Ifpfv.  Nub.  357.  yvwpais  \rwra7s. 
Nub.  1386.  (TKapi<pi<r/ioi(ri  Kijpwy.  Ran. 
1493.  trpuXetpara — id.  819.  Isokrates, 
n pbs  NnctfrrAca,  s.  69,  antithesis  of 
of  the  \6yoi  iroKiriKol  and  \6yoi  ipi- 
ffriKot — pd\iara  fit v nai  airb  ru>v  tccu- 
pwv  Otu'prfy  avu&ovktvoyrai,  tl  6b 
k a 0'  8 A ti> »»  r utv  ir  pay  p.dr  at  v Ac- 
7 ovras — which  is  almost  exactly  the 
phrase  ascribed  to  Hippias  by  Plato  in 
this  Hippias  Major.  Also  Isokrates, 
Coutrn  Sophistaa,  s.  24*25,  whore  he 
contrasts  the  useless  \oyl6ia,  debated 

VOL.  I. 


by  the  contentious  dialecticians  (8o- 
kmtes  and  Plato  being  probably  in- 
cluded in.  this  designation  , with  his 
own  A^ot  iro\iriKoi.  Compare  also 
Isokrates,  Or.  xv.  Do  Permutationo,  8. 
211-213-285-287,  and  Isokr.  Nikokles, 
a.  67. 

y Xen.  Mem.  i.  1,  16. 

* Plato,  Theietet.  pp.  173-174-175. 

a Aristot  Physic.  1.  1.  rb  y dp  8a ov 
Hard  rb)v  afcrOrjaiv  yyvpifivrcpor,  r b 
Si  k a O 6 \ ou  8 A ov  r t i <rr  tv- 
it  u A A a yap  ir  e p » A a p.  /3  a v t i u>  r 
fi*  ptj  r b k a 6 6 A o v.  Compare  Siiu- 
plikius,  Schol.  Brandis  ad  loc.  p.  324, 
a.  10-26. 
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One  other  point  deserves  peculiar  notice,  in  the  dialogue 
Antitvaii*  of  under  our  review.  The  problem  started  is,  What  is 
Reutire. ber«  the  Beautiful — the  Self-Beautiful,  or  Beauty  per  'se : 
d»bau-  by  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  must  be  Something b — 

Itito,  in  . . 

rrcani  to  that  from  the  accession  of  which,  each  particular 

the  Idea  of  _ * 

n«»my.  beautiful  tiling  becomes  beautiful.  But  Sokrates 
presently  comes  to  make  a distinction  between  that  which  is 
really  beautiful  and  that  which  appears  to  be  beautiful. 
Some  things  (he  says)  appear  beautiful,  but  are  not  so  in 
reality:  some  are  beautiful,  but  do  not  appear  so.  The 
problem,  as  he  states  it,  is,  to  find,  not  what  it  is  that 
makes  objects  appear  beautiful,  but  what  it  is  that  makes 
them  really  beautiful.  This  distinction,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
language  of  Hippias,  is  one  of  degree  only  :c  that  is  beautiful, 
which  appears  so  to  every  one  and  at  all  times.  But  in  the 
language  of  Sokrates,  the  distinction  is  radical : to  be  beau- 
tiful is  one  thing,  to  appear  beautiful  is  another : whatever 
makes  a thing  appear  beautiful  without  being  so  in  reality, 
is  a mere  engine  of  deceit,  and  not  what  Sokrates  is  enquir- 
ing for.d  The  Self-Beautiful  or  real  Beauty  is  so,  whether 
any  one  perceives  it  to  be  beautiful  or  not : it  is  an  Absolute, 
which  exists  per  se,  having  no  relation  to  any  sentient  or  per- 
cipient subject.*  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  manner  in  which 
Plato  conceives  it,  when  he  starts  here  as  a problem  to  en- 
quire, What  it  is. 

Herein  we  note  one  of  the  material  points  of  disagreement 
between  Plato  and  his  master : for  Sokrates  (in  the  Xeno- 


b Pinto,  Hipp.  Maj.  286  E.  ainb  rb 
xaXby  8,  ti  Cm? ; 287  D,  289  D. 

c Plato,  Hipp.  Maj.  291  D,  292  E. 

* Plato,  Hipp.  Ma;.294  A-B,  299  A. 

• Dr.  Hutcheson,  in  his  inquiry  into 
the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue,  observes  (sect  i.  and  ii.  p.  14- 
16):— 

"Beauty  is  either  original  or  com- 
parative, or,  if  any  like  the  terms 
Letter,  absolute  or  relative  ; only  let 
it  be  observed,  that  by  absolute  or 
original,  is  uot  understood  any  qualitv 
supposed  to  be  in  tho  object,  which 
should  of  itself  be  beautiful,  without 
relation  to  any  mind  which  perceives 


it  For  Beauty,  like  other  names  of 
sensible  ideas,  properly  denotes  tho 

perception  of  some  mind Our 

inquiry  is  only  about  the  qualities 
which  are  beautiful  to  men,  or  about 
the  foundation  of  their  sense  of  beauty, 
for  (as  above  hinted j Beauty  has  al- 
ways relation  to  the  sense  of  some 
mind ; and  when  we  afterwards  show 
how  generally  the  objects  tliat  occur  to 
us  are  beautiful,  we  mean  tlrnt  such 
objects  are  agreeable  to  the  sense  of 
men,  &c." 

Tho  same  Is  repeated,  sect  iv.  p.  40, 
sect.  vi.  p.  72. 
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phontic  Memorabilia)  affirms  distinctly  that  beauty  is  alto- 
gether relative  to  human  wants  and  appreciations.  The  Real 
and  Absolute,  on  the  one  hand,  wherein  alone  reside  truth 
and  beauty — as  against  the  phenomenal  and  relative,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  world  of  illusion  and  meanness — this  is  an 
antithesis  which  we  shall  find  often  reproduced  in  Plato.  I 
shall  take  it  up  more  at  large,  when  I come  to  discuss  his 
argument  against  Protagoras  in  the  Theaetetus. 


I now  come  to  the  Lesser  Hippias : in  which  (as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  Greater)  that  Sophist  is  described  nippa. 

, • , „ / , , r . Minor— Cbfl- 

by  epithets,  atlirmmg  varied  and  extensive  accom-  r^u-rs ««! 

; , n . •IluaUon 

plishments,  as  master  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astro-  •npi***. 
uomy,  poetry  (especially  that  of  Homer),  legendary  lore, 
music,  metrical  and  rhythmical  diversities,  &c.  His  memory 
was  prodigious,  and  ho  had  even  invented  for  himself  a 
technical  scheme  for  assisting  memory.  He  had  composed 
poems,  epic,  lyric,  and  tragic,  as  well  as  many  works  in  prose : 
he  was,  besides,  a splendid  lecturer  on  ethical  and  political 
subjects,  and  professed  to  answer  any  question  which  might 
be  asked.  Furthermore,  he  was  skilful  in  many  kinds  of 
manual  dexterity : having  woven  his  own  garments,  plaited 
his  own  girdle,  made  his  own  shoes,  engraved  his  own  seal- 
ring, and  fabricated  for  himself  a curry  comb  and  oil-flask/ 
Lastly,  he  is  described  as  wearing  fine  and  showy  apparel. 
What  he  is  made  to  say  is  rather  in  harmony  with  this  last 
point  of  character,  than  with  the  preceding.  He  talks  with 
silliness  and  presumption,  so  as  to  invite  and  excuse  the 
derisory  sting  of  Sokrates.  There  is  a third  interlocutor, 
Eudikus:  but  he  says  very  little,  and  other  auditors  are 
alluded  to  generally,  who  say  nothing.* 

1 Plato,  Hipp.  Minor,  8G8.  will  not  pass  tlio  same  sentence  upon 

* Plato,  Hipp.  Minor,  369  D,  378  B.  the  Hippias  Major  Schleierm.  Kinleit, 
Ast  rejects  both  tho  dialogues  called  j vol.  ii.  pp.  293-296,  vol.  v.  399-403. 
by  the  name  of  Hippias,  ns  not  com-  I Ast,  Platon’s  Leben  und  Schriften.  pp. 
posed  by  Plato.  Sohleiennnoher  doubts  457-404). 

nlxuit  both,  nnd  rejects  the  Hippias  Stallbaum  defends  both  the  dialogues 
Minor  'which  he  considers  ns  perhaps  ns  genuine  works  of  Plato,  and  in  my 
worked  up  by  n Plutonic  scholar  from  judgment  with  good  reason  (Prolegg. 
a genuine  sketch  by  Pinto  himself)  but  ad  Hipp.  Maj.  vol.  iv.  pp.  145-150 
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In  the  Hippias  Minor,  that  Sophist  appears  as  having  just 
Hipping  has  concluded  a lecture  upon  Homer,  in  which  he  had 
a lecture,  in  extolled  Achilles  as  better  than  Odysseus  : Achilles 
being  depicted  as  veracious  and  straightforward, 
Odysseus  as  mendacious  and  full  of  tricks.  Sokrates, 
vvraciun,  who  had  been  among  the  auditors,  cross-examines 
forward  bcro,  Hippias  uifou  the  subject  of  this  affirmation. 

htlcrUun  1 

the rnciHia-  Homer  (savs  Ilippias)  considers  veracious  men, 

cluu*  and  ' / rr  / . 

a»fty.  and  mendacious  meu,  to  be  not  merely  different, 
but  opposite : and  I agree  with  him.  Permit  me  (Sokrates 
remarks)  to  usk  some  questions  about  the  meaning  of  this 
from  you,  since  I cannot  ask  any  from  Homer  himself.  You 
will  answer  both  for  yourself  and  kim.h 


ad  Hipp.  Minor,  pp.  227-235).  Stein- 
hart  Einleit.  p.  99)  and  Sochcr  (Ucber 
Platon,  p.  144  seq.,  215  soq.)  maintain 
tin?  same  opinion  on  those  dialogues  as 
Stalll mum.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
Schleicrmarlier  states  the  reasons  both 
for  and  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
dialogues;  and  1 think  that  even  in 
his  own  statement  the  reasons  for  pro- 
Miderote.  The  reasons  which  both 
ddeiemmeher  and  Ast  produce  its 
proving  the  spuriousness,  are  in  iny 
view  quite  insufficient  to  sustain  their 
conclusion.  There  is  bad  taste,  so- 
phistry, an  overdose  of  banter  and 
derision  (they  soy  very  truly ),  iti  the 
jmrt  assigned  to  Sokrates;  there  arc 
also  differences  of  view,  as  compared 
with  Sokrates  in  other  dialogues ; 
various  other  affirmations  'they  tell 
us)  art;  nU  Platonic.  1 admit  much 
of  this,  but  I still  do  not  accept  their 
conclusion.  These  critics  cannot  bear 
to  admit  any  Platonic  work  as  genuine 
unless  it  affords  to  them  ground  for 
superlative  admiration  and  glorification 
of  the  author.  This  jmstulate  1 alto- 
gether contest;  and  I think  that  dif- 
ferences of  view,  as  between  Sokrates 
in  one  dialogue  and  Sokrates  in  an- 
other, an'  both  naturally  to  be  expected 
and  actually  manifested  (witness  the 
Protagoras  and  Gorgins).  Moreover 
Ast  designates  (p.  404)  a doctrine  as 
“ durcliaus  unsokratisch  " which  Stall- 
Imum  justly  remarks  1 p.  233  to  have 
been  actually  affirmed  by  Sokrates  in 
the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia.  tStall- 


bauw  thinks  that  both  the  two  dia- 
logues (Socher,  that  the  Hippias 
Minor  only;  were  composed  by  Plato 
among  his  earlier  works,  and  this  may 
proWihly  lx;  true.  The  citation  und 
refutation  of  the  Hippias  Minor  by 
Aristotle  ( Mctaphys.  A.  1025,  a.  0) 
counts  with  me  ns  a strong  c<>rn>lx>m- 
tive  proof  that  the  dialogue  is  Plato’s 
work.  Schleiennaeher  and  Ast  set 
this  evidence  aside  because  Aristotle 
dm1*  not  name  Plato  as  the  author. 
But  if  the  dialogue  had  lx'cn  comjmsed 
by  any  one  less  celebrated  than  Plato, 
Aristotle  would  have  named  tin;  author. 
M»  •ntion  by  Aristotle,  though  without 
Plato's  name,  is  of  greater  value  to 
support  the  genuineness  than  the 
purely  internal  grounds  stated  by  Ast 
and  Bchleienuncher  against  it. 

h Plat.  Hipp.  Minor,  305  C-D. 

The  remark  here  made  by  Bokrotcs 
— “ The  jxxd  is  not  hen;  to  answer  for 
himself,  so  that  you  cannot  put  auy 
questions  to  him  ” — is  a point  of  view 
familiar  to  Plato : insisted  upon  forcibly 
in  the  Protagoras  (347  K),  and  farther 
generalised  in  the  Phcedrus,  so  as  to 
apply  to  all  written  matter  compaied 
with  ixrsonal  converse  (Phaxlrus,  p. 
275  D). 

This  ought  to  count,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  n«  a fragment  of  proof  that  the 
Hippias  Minor  is  a genuine  work  of 
Plato,  instead  of  which  Sehleiormacher 
treats  it  (p.  295)  as  evincing  a poor 
copy,  made  by  some  imitator  of  Plato, 
from  the  Protagoras. 
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Mendacious  men  (answers  Hippias,  to  a string  of  questions, 
somewhat  prolix)  are  capable,  intelligent,  wise : they  are  not 
incapable  or  ignorant.  If  a man  be  incapable  of  speaking 
falsely,  or  ignorant,  ho  is  not  mendacious.  Now  the  capable 
man  is  one  who  can  make  sure  of  doing  what  he  wishes  to  do, 
at  the  time  and  occasion  when  he  does  wish  it,  without  let  or 
hindrance.' 


You,  Ilippias  (says  Sokrates),  are  expert  on  matters  of 
arithmetic:  you  can  make  sure  of  answering  truly  n>isi«con- 

. ,7  tested  by 

any  question  put  to  you  on  the  subject  You  are  sukran*. 

, 1 . J J The  verad- 

better  on  the  subject  than  the  ignorant  man,  who  ousuumnnd 

J . ° the  menda- 

cannot  make  sure  of  doing  the  same.  But  as  you  clou»  ,“*n 

Y # " are  one  and 

can  make  sure  of  answering  truly,  so  likewise  you 
can  make  sure  of  answering  falsely,  whenever  ma"  “ lm 
you  choose  to  do  so.  Now  the  ignorant  man  cannot  'JJ 
make  sure  of  answering  falsely.  He  may,  by  reason 
of  his  ignorance,  when  he  wishes  to  answer  falsely, 
answer  truly  without  intending  it.  You,  therefore, 
the  intelligent  man  and  the  good  in  arithmetic,  are 
better  than  the  ignorant  and  the  bad  for  both  pur-  elXrrafe '« 
poses — for  speaking  falsely,  and  for  speaking  truly.k  th'  <>u,*,• 
What  is  true  about  arithmetic,  is  true  in  other  departments 
also.  The  only  man  who  can  speak  falsely  when-  Anilogy  of 
ever  he  chooses,  is  the  man  who  can  speak  truly  Jtto'ouij'ite 
whenever  he  chooses.  Now,  the  mendacious  man, 
as  we  agreed,  is  the  man  who  can  speak  falsely  *rfU*'*™ 
whenever  he  chooses.  Accordingly,  the  mendacious  when  hTcUc 
man,  and  the  veracious  man,  are  the  same.  They  cboosnk 
are  not  different,  still  less  opposite : — nay,  the  two  epithets 
belong  only  to  one  and  the  same  person.  The  veracious  man 
is  not  better  than  the  mendacious — seeing  that  he  is  one  and 
the  same.1 


1 Plat.  Hipp.  Minor.  3G0  B-C. 
k Plato,  Hippias  Minor,  306  E.  TI<J- 
rtpov  <rv  8lv  pui\urra  tytv&oio  tea),  &«» 
koto  ravra  \}r*u8i)  \tyois  irtpl  Tovruy, 
&ou\6p.tvos  \p(v8c(r0  at  Kal  pLijStiroTf 
iA tjOt)  2uroKpiy*<T0ai ; ^ 6 afiattyr  tis 
Koyiaixovv  Hvyair'  hv  <rov  fxaWov  if/tv- 
UtaBai  fiovXofitvov ; ^ 6 filv  OfxaBrj s woA- 


A<(#ir  h.v  $ov\6pLtvos  Xtyttv, 

raA7j6^  tfiroi  Akcov,  <2  rtixot,  rb 
/a$1  tl&tyai—t rv  8i  6 ao<f>bt,  «firc  p $ op- 
Aoio  ^tvfatrScu.  kotA  to  ouri 
5oio ; 

1 Plato,  Hipp.  Minor,  367  C,  368  E, 
[ 369  A-B. 
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You  see,  therefore,  Hippias,  that  the  distinction  which  you 
drew  and  which  you  said  that  Homer  drew,  between  Achilles 
nnd  Odysseus,  will  not  hold.  You  called  Achilles  veracious, 
and  Odysseus  veracious : but  if  one  of  the  two  epithets  belongs 
to  either  of  them,  the  other  must  belong  to  him  also.® 

Sokrates  then  tries  to  make  out  that  Achilles  speaks 
v>w  of  falsehood  in  the  Iliad,  and  speaks  it  very  cleverly, 

£££*  because  he  does  so  in  a way  to  escape  detection 
from  Odysseus  himself.  To  this  Hippias  replies, 
Aolm*1*1  thut  if  Achilles  ever  speaks  falsehood,  he  does  it 
innocently,  without  any  purpose  of  cheating  or  in- 
juring any  one ; whereas  the  falsehoods  of  Odysseus 
are  delivered  with  fraudulent  and  wicked  intent." 
It  is  impossible  (he  contends)  that  men  who  de- 
ceive and  do  wrong  wilfully  and  intentionally, 
should  be  better  tlum  those  who  do  so  unwillingly 
and  without  design.  The  laws  deal  much  more 
severely  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter.® 

Upon  this  point,  Hippias  (says  Sokrates),  I dissent  from 
you  entirely.  I am,  unhappily,  a stupid  person, 
who  cannot  find  out  the  reality  of  things : and  this 
appears  plainly  enough  when  I come  to  talk  with 
wise  men  like  you,  for  I always  find  myself  differing 
from  you.  My  only  salvation  consists  in  my  earnest 
anxiety  to  put  questions  and  learn  from  you,  and  in 
m . iiu  to  my  gratitude  for  your  answers  and  teaching.  I 
oniighti-n  him  think  tliat  those  who  hurt  mankind,  or  cheat,  or  lie, 

BIN  BJltin  Pr  ' ' ' 


llipptM 
maintains 
that  if 

Achillea  ever 
B{  M-aka  fa  Iso- 
hood, it  is 
with  on  in* 
nocent  pur- 
nut*.  whereas 
(Wy.KH-us 
does  the  like 
with  fraudu- 
lent purpose. 


Issue  here 
taken.  80 
k rales  con- 
tends Unit 
those  who 
hurt,  or 
cheat,  or  lie 
wilfully,  are 
better  thau 
those  w bo 
do  the  like 
unwillingly. 
He  entreats 


hi.  uucuom.  or  (j0  wrong(  wilfully — arc  better  than  those  who 
do  the  same  unwillingly.  Sometimes,  indeed,  from  my  stu- 
pidity, the  opposite  view  presents  itself  to  me,  and  I become 
confused.  But  now,  after  talking  with  you,  the  fit  of  con- 
fidence has  come  round  upon  me  again — to  pronounce  and 
characterise  the  persons  who  do  wrong  unwillingly,  as  worse 
than  those  who  do  wrong  unlfully.  I entreat  you  to  heal  this 
disorder  of  my  mind.  You  will  do  me  much  more  good  than  if 
you  cured  my  body  of  a distemper.  But  it  will  be  useless  for 

“ I’lut.  Hijip.  Minor,  360  H.  » Pint.  Hipp.  Minor,  370  E. 

” Pint.  Hipp.  Minor,  372  A. 
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you  to  give  me  one  of  your  long  discourses : for  I warn  you  that 
I cannot  follow  it.  The  only  way  to  confer  upon  me  real  service, 
will  be  to  answer  my  questions  again,  as  you  have  hitherto 
done.  Assist  me,  Eudikus,  in  persuading  Hippias  to  do  so. 

Assistance  from  me  (says  Eudikus)  will  hardly  be  needed,  for 
Hippias  professed  himself  ready  to  answer  any  man’s  questions. 

Yes — I did  so  (replies  Hippias) — but  Sokrates  always 
brings  trouble  into  the  debate,  and  proceeds  liko  one  disposed 
to  do  mischief. 

Eudikus  repeats  his  request,  and  Hippias,  in  deference  to 
him,  consents  to  resume  the  task  of  answering.11 

Sokrates  then  produces  a string  of  questions,  with  a view 
to  show  that  those  who  do  wrong  wilfully,  are  better 
than  those  who  do  wrong  unwillingly.  He  appeals 
to  various  analogies.  In  running,  the  good  runner 
is  he  who  runs  quickly,  the  bad  runner  is  he  who 
runs  slowly.  What  is  evil  and  base  in  running,  is,  to 
run  slowly.  It  is  the  good  runner  who  does  this  iEJVwtii 
evil  wilfully : it  is  the  bad  runner  who  does  it  un- 
willingly.1*  The  like  is  true  about  wrestling  and  XXn’aiig 
other  bodily  exercises.  He  that  is  good  in  the  hecw£. 
body,  can  work  either  strongly  or  feebly, — can  do  X^y0 
either  what  is  honourable  or  what  is  base ; so  that  chooses, 
when  he  does  what  is  base,  he  does  it  wilfully.  But  he  that  is 
bad  in  the  body  does  what  is  base  unwillingly,  not  being 
able  to  help  it.1 

What  is  true  about  the  bodily  movements  depending  upon 
strength,  is  not  less  true  about  those  depending  on  grace  and 
elegance.  To  be  wilfully  ungraceful,  belongs  only  to  the 
well-constituted  body : none  but  the  budly-constituted  body  is 
ungraceful  without  wishing  it.  The  same  also,  about  the 
feet,  voice,  eyes,  ears,  nose : of  these  organs,  those  which  act 
badly  through  will  and  intention,  are  preferable  to  those 
which  act  badly  without  will  or  intention.  Lameness  of  feet 
is  a misfortune  and  disgrace : feet  which  go  lame  only  by 
intention  are  much  to  be  preferred.* 

* Plat.  Hipp.  Min.  373  B.  I ' Plat.  Hipp,  Min.  374  B. 

' . i Plat.  Hipp.  Min.  373  D-E.  | • Plat.  Hipp.  Min.  374  C-D. 
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that  of  one 
who  mitutea 
even  when 
he  intend* 
to  biU 


A pain,  in  the  instruments  which  we  use,  a rudder  or  a 
how, — or  the  animals  about  us,  horses  or  dogs, — those  are 
better,  with  which  we  work  badly  when  we  choose ; those  are 
worse,  with  which  wo  work  badly  without  design,  and' con- 
trary to  our  own  wishes. 

It  is  better  to  have  the  mind  of  a bowman  who  misses  his 
a is  brit/T  mark  by  design,  than  that  of  one  who  misses  when 
u,  iwve i ti.c  |ie  (rje8  | , j t.  The  like  about  all  other  arts — the 

mlna  uf  a 

physician,  the  harper,  the  flute-player.  In  each  of 
S£t£i?uiiiT  these  artists,  that  mind  is  better,  which  goes  wrong 
wh,1.  mi^»  wilfully — that  mind  is  worse,  which  goes  wrong  un- 
bTtatmd*  willingly,  while  wishing  to  go  right.  In  regard  to 
the  minds  of  our  slaves,  we  should  all  prefer  those 
which  go  wrong  only  when  they  choose,  to  those  which  go 
wrong  without  their  own  choice.* 

Having  carried  his  examination  through  this  string  of  ana- 
logous particulars,  and  having  obtained  from  Hippias  succes- 
sive answers — “ Yes — true  in  that  particular  case,”  Sok rates 
proceeds  to  sum  up  the  result : 

Sokr. — Well ! should  we  not  wish  to  have  our  own  minds 
as  good  ns  possible?  Hip. — Yes.  Solcr. — We  have  seen 
that  they  will  bo  better  if  they  do  mischief  and  go  wrong 
wilfully,  than  if  they  do  so  unwilliugly  ? Hip. — But  it  will 
be  dreadful,  iSokrates,  if  the  willing  wrong-doers  are  to  pass 
for  better  men  than  the  unwilling. 

Sokr. — Nevertheless — it  seems  so  : — from  what  we  have 
i>i»K-nt«iKi  said.  Hip.— It  does  not  seem  so  to  me.  Sokr. — 

lepOdMIKt  * # 

ofjiijipiM.  I thought  that  it  would  have  seemed  so  to  you, 
as  it  does  to  me.  However,  answer  me  once  more — Is 
not  justice  either  a certain  mental  capacity  ? or  else  know- 
ledge ? or  both  together  ? “ Hip. — Y es ! it  is.  Sokr. — If  justice 
be  a capacity  of  the  mind,  the  more  capable  mind  will  also  be 
the  juster : and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  more  capable 
soul  is  the  better.  Hip. — We  have.  Sokr. — If  it  be  know- 
ledge, the  more  knowing  or  wiser  mind  will  of  course  be  the 
juster:  if  it  be  a combination  of  both  capacity  and  know- 


% Plat,  Uipp.  Min.  37*r)  H-D.  na, loavvri  ot*xl  h r Is  i<rriv% 

• Plat,  llipp.  Min.  375  D.  rj  8t-  imtrriifiri,  fi  api4>ortpa ; 
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lodge,  that  mind  which  is  more  capable  as  well  as  more 
knowing,  will  bo  the  juster — that  which  is  less  capable  and 
less  knowing,  will  be  the  more  unjust.  Hip. — So  it  appears. 
Sokr. — Now  we  have  shown  that  the  more  capable  and  know- 
ing mind  is  at  once  the  better  mind,  and  more  competent  to 
exert  itself  both  ways — to  do  what  is  honourable  as  well 
as  what  is  base — in  every  employment.  II ip. — Yes.  Sokr. — 
When,  therefore,  such  a mind  does  what  is  baso,  it  does 
so  wilfully,  through  its  capacity  or  intelligence,  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  of  the  nature  of  justice  ? Hip. — It  seems  so.  Sokr. 
— Doing  baso  things,  is  acting  unjustly : doing  honoumble 
things,  is  acting  justly.  Accordingly,  when  this  more  capable 
and  better  mind  acts  unjustly,  it  will  do  so  wilfully ; while 
the  less  capable  and  worse  mind  will  do  so  without  willing  it  ? 
Hip. — Apparently. 

Sokr. — Now  the  good  man  is  he  that  has  the  good  mind : 
the  bad  man  is  he  that  has  the  bad  mind.  It  Conclusion  — 
belongs  therefore  to  the  good  man  to  do  wrong  buiu..-Ru«i 
wilfully,  to  the  bad  man,  to  do  wrong  without  wish-  evil  wilfully: 

. . * . . . . . vii  i .the  bn«l  man 

ing  it — that  is,  if  the  good  man  be  he  that  lias  the  «-u 

® , # . , unwillingly. 

good  mind?  Hip. — But  that  is  unquestionable — mppiMc»n- 

° 1 1 not  rental  the 

that  he  has  it.  Sokr. — Accordingly,  ho  that  goes  re““on',n* 

° * n but  will  not 

wrong  and  does  base  and  unjust  thiugs  wilfully,  if 
there  bo  any  such  character — can  be  no  other  than 
the  good  man.  Hip. — I do  not  know  how  to  con- 
cede  that  to  you,  Sok  rates.1  Sokr. — Nor  I,  how  to  concede 
it  to  myself,  llippias : yet  so  it  must  appear  to  us,  now  at 
least,  from  the  past  debate.  As  I told  you  long  ago,  I waver 
hither  and  thither  upon  this  matter;  my  conclusions  never 
remain  the  same.  No  wonder  indeed  that  I and  other  vulgar 
men  waver:  but  if  you  wise  men  waver  also,  that  becomes  a 
fearful  mischief  to  us  also,  since  we  cannot  even  by  coming 
to  you  escape  from  our  embarrassment.7 


I will  here  again  remind  the  reader,  that  in  this,  as  in  the 
other  dialogues,  the  real  speaker  is  Plato  throughout:  and 

* Plat.  Hipp.  Min.  375  E,  370  B.  t Plato,  Hipp.  Min.  376  C. 
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that  it  is  he  alone,  who  prefixes  the  different  names  to  words 
determined  by  himself. 

Now,  if  the  dialogue  just  concluded  had  come  down  to  us 
with  the  parts  inverted,  and  with  the  reasoning  of 


Remarks  on 

Sokrates  assigned  to  Hippias,  most  critics  would 
ta^ertS!  the  probably  have  produced  it  as  a tissue  of  sophistry 

dUlogao 
would  h»ve 
been  cited 
by  critics  iw 
a specimen 
of  the  bo- 


justifying  the  harsh  epithets  which  they  bestow 
upon  the  Athenian  Sophists — as  persons  who  con- 
sidered truth  and  falsehood  to  be  on  a par — sub- 
nlrrupl  “'n'of  verters  of  morality — and  corruptors  of  the  youth  of 
the  sophisa.  ^jjeDg  i j}ut  M we  rea(j  au  which  in  the 

mouth  of  Hippias  would  have  passed  for  sophistry,  is  here 
put  forward  by  Sokrates ; while  Hippias  not  only  resists  his 
conclusions,  and  adheres  to  the  received  ethical  sentiment 
tenaciously,  even  when  he  is  unable  to  defend  it — but  hates 
the  propositions  forced  upon  him,  protests  against  the  perverse 
captiousness  of  Sokrates,  and  requires  much  pressing  to  induce 
him  to  continue  the  debate.  Upon  the  views  adopted  by  the 
critics,  Hippias  ought  to  receive  credit  for  this  conduct,  as  a 
friend  of  virtue  and  morality.  To  me,  such  reluctance  to 
debate  appears  a defect  rather  than  a merit ; but  I cite  the 


* Accordingly  ono  of  the  Platonic 
critics,  Schwalbe  ((Euvrea  de  Platon, 
p.  110),  explain!)  Pluto's  purpose  in  the 
Hippias  Minor  by  saying,  that  So- 
kretes  here  serves  out  to  the  Sophists 
a specimen  of  their  own  procedure,  and 
gives  them  an  example  of  sophistical 
dialectic,  by  defending  a sophistical 
thesis  in  a sophistical  manner  : That 
he  chooses  and  demonstrates  at  length 
the  thesis— the  liar  is  not  different 
from  the  truth-teller — as  an  exposure 
of  tho  sophistical  art  of  proving  tho 
contrary  of  any  given  proposition,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  deriding  and  un- 
masking the  false  morality  of  Hipping, 
who  in  this  dialogue  talks  reasonably 
enough. 

Schwalbe,  while  be  affirms  that  this 
is  the  purpose  of  Plato,  admits  that 
the  part  here  assigned  to  Sokrates  is 
unworthy  of  him ; oud  Steinhort  main- 
tains that  Plato  never  could  have  had 
any  such  purpose  — “ however  fre- 
quently ” (Steinliart  says),  “ sophistical 
artifices  tuny  occur  in  this  conversation 


of  Sokrates,  which  artifices  Sokrates  no 
more  disdained  to  employ  than  any 
other  philosopher  or  rhetorician  of  that 
day  ” (“  so  hiiufig  auch  in  soinen  Eriir- 
terungen  sophistische  Kimstgriffe  vor- 
kommen  mdgen,  dio  Sokrates  elien  bo 
wenig  verschmaht  hot,  als  irgeud  ein 
Philosoph  oder  Eedekiinstler  dieser 
Zeit”).  Steinliart,  Einleitong  zum 
Hipp,  Minor,  p.  109. 

I do  not  admit  the  purpose  hero 
ascribed  to  Plato  by  Schwalbe,  hut  I 
refer  to  tho  passage  os  illustrating  what 
Platonic  critics  think  of  the  reasoning 
assigned  to  Sokrates  in  the  Hippias 
Minor,  and  the  hypotheses  which  they 
introduce  to  colour  it. 

The  passage  cited  from  8teinhart 
ahfo — that  Sokrates  no  more  disdained 
to  employ  sophistical  artifices  than  any 
other  philosopher  or  rhetorician  of  tho 
ago — la  worthy  of  note,  as  coming  from 
ono  who  is  so  very  bitter  in  his  invec- 
tives against  the  sophistry  of  the  per- 
sons called  Sophists,  of  which  we  have 
no  specimens  left. 
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dialogue  as  illustrating  what  I have  already  said  in  another 
place — that  Sokrates  and  Plato  threw  out  more  startling 
novelties  in  ethical  doctrine,  than  either  Hippias  or  Prota- 
goras, or  any  of  the  other  persons  denounced  as  Sophists. 

That  Plato  intended  to  represent  this  accomplished  Sophist 
as  humiliated  by  Sokrates,  is  evident  enough : and  j,olTOlk4| 
the  words  put  into  his  mouth  are  suited  to  this  pur- 
pose.  The  eloquent  lecturer,  so  soon  as  his  admir- 
ing  crowd  of  auditors  has  retired,  proves  unable  to  l,y  Sgkr*lCT 
parry  the  questions  of  a single  expert  dialectician  who 
remains  behind,  upon  a matter  which  appears  to  him  almost 
self-evident,  and  upon  which  every  one  (from  Homer  down- 
ward) agrees  with  him.  Besides  this,  however,  Plato  is  not 
satisfied  without  making  him  say  very  simple  and  absurd 
things.  All  this  is  the  personal,  polemical,  comic,  scope  of 
the  dialogue.  It  lends  (whether  well-placed  or  not)  a certain 
animation  and  variety,  which  the  author  naturally  looked  out 
for,  in  an  aggregate  of  dialogues  all  handling  analogous 
matters  about  man  and  society. 

But  though  the  polemical  purpose  of  the  dialogue  is  thus 
plain,  its  philosophical  purpose  perplexes  the  critics  consider- 
ably. They  do  not  like  to  see  Sokrates  employing  sophistry 
against  the  Sophists : that  is,  as  they  think,  casting  out  devils 
by  the  help  of  Beelzebub.  Aud  certainly,  upon  the  theory 
which  they  adopt,  respecting  the  relation  between  Plato  and 
Sokrates  on  one  side,  and  the  Sophists  on  the  other,  I think 
this  dialogue  is  very  difficult  to  explain.  But  I do  not  think 
it  is  difficult,  upon  a true  theory  of  the  Platonic  writings. 

In  a former  cliapter,  I tried  to  elucidate  the  general  cha- 
racter and  purpose  of  those  Dialogues  of  Search,  rhu«ophi<*i 
which  occupy  moro  than  half  the  Thrasyllean  Canon, 

i n i*i  f 1 li  • i i —theory  of 

and  ot  which  we  have  already  reviewed  two  or  three  tbenwuguea 

* . # of  Search 

specimens — Euthyphron,  Alkibiades,  &c.  We  have 
seen  that  they  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  Knowledge 

■'  ° 1 J *a  underblwd 

any  affirmative  conclusion : that  they  prove  nothing,  '’at*- 
but  only,  at  the  most,  disprove  one  or  more  supposable  solu- 
tions: that  they  are  not  processes  in  which  one  man  who 
knows  communicates  his  knowledge  to  ignorant  hearers,  but 
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in  which  all  are  alike  ignorant,  and  all  are  employed,  either 
in  groping,  or  guessing,  or  testing  the  guesses  of  the  rest 
Wo  have  farther  seen  Jthat  the  value  of  these  Dialogues 
depends  upon  the  Platonic  theory  about  knowledge;  that 
Plato  did  not  consider  any  one  to  know,  who  could  not  explain 
to  others  all  tliat  he  knew,  reply  to  the  cross-examination  of 
a Sokratic  Elenchus,  and  cross-examine  others  to  test  their 
knowledge:  that  knowledge  in  this  Rense  could  not  be  at- 
tained by  hearing,  or  rending,  or  committing  to  memory  a 
theorem,  together  with  the  steps  of  reasoning  which  directly 
conducted  to  it: — but  thnt  there  was  required,  besides,  an 
acquaintance  with  many  counter-theorems,  each  having  more 
or  less  appearance  of  truth ; as  well  as  with  various  embar- 
rassing aspects  and  plausible  delusions  on  the  subject,  which 
an  expert  cross-examiner  would  not  fail  to  urge.  Unless  you 
are  practised  in  meeting  all  the  difficulties  which  he  can 
devise,  you  cannot  be  said  to  know.  Moreover,  it  is  in  this 
last  portion  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  that  most  aspi- 
rants are  found  wanting. 

Now  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Hippias  are  peculiar  spe- 
■rbo  wpi>i.«  ciroens  of  these  Dialogues  of  Search,  and  each  serves 
piuSmtiaiof  purpose  above  indicated.  The  Greater  Hippias 
soimtaMKto  enumerates  a string  of  tentatives,  each  one  of  which 
SamftuiMi.  ends  in  acknowledged  failure:  the  Lesser  Hippias 
htaiMbiuiy  enuntiates  a thesis,  which  Sokrates  proceeds  to  de- 
monstrate,  by  plausible  arguments  such  as  Hippias 
tbe'oiwer*"  is  forced  to  admit.  But  though  Hippias  admits 
Krrvr  in  tbo  each  successive  step,  he  still  mistrusts  the  corn 
elusion,  and  suspects  that  he  has  been  misled — a 
feeling  which  Plato*  describes  elsewhere  as  being  frequent 
among  the  respondents  of  Sokrates.  Nay,  Sokrates  himself 

• Plato,  Rcpubl.  vi.  487  B.  I atpdAjia  #cal  ivdyriov  rois  lrpdnoi^  A>»a- 

Kal  6 'Abttfxayros'Cl  ZwKparft,  (fa,  j <paive(r$cu  . . . £r«l  r6yt  Aa ijOis  oubev 
xpbs  fitv  ravrd  trot  obbtls  b.v  olds  r*  tlrj  n fxdkkov  radry  (x€ty‘ 
dyrcixuv  ’AAAA  yap  roidvb*  ti  x da-  This  passage,  attesting  the  effect  of 

Xovaiv  ot  &Kovor res  itedaror c & vvv  tlie  Sokratic  examination  upon  the 
A«7«ir  riyovvrai  8i’  Ai raplav  too  (pw~  minds  of  auditors,  ouglit  to  be  laid  to 
ray  »col  &xoKplyt(r6at,  vwb  rov  A 6yov  heart  by  those  Platonic  critics  who 
trap'  ( Kaarov  rb  xp*iH-a  <rpi*pby  xap-  denounce  the  Sophists  for  generating 
aySpifvoi,  i.6poKT0(vTb>y  rwv  crpnKpuv  scepticism  and  uncertainty. 

^wl  r*A*vrr\s  rwy  A oyuy,  ptya  rb 
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shares  in  the  mistrust — presents  himself  as  an  unwilling  pro- 
pounder of  arguments  which  forco  themselves  upon  himb — 
and  complains  of  his  own  mental  embarrassment.  Now  you 
may  call  this  sophistry,  if  you  please ; and  you  may  silence 
its  propounders  by  calling  them  hard  names.  But  such 
ethical  prudery — hiding  all  the  uncomfortable  logical  puzzles 
which  start  up  when  you  begin  to  analyse  an  established  sen- 
timent, and  treating  them  as  non-existent  because  you  refuse 
to  look  at  them — is  not  the  way  to  attain  what  l'lato  calls 
knowledge.  If  there  be  any  argument,  the  process  of  whicli 
seems  indisputable,  while  yet  its  conclusion  contradicts,  or 
seems  to  contradict,  what  is  known  upon  other  evidence — the 
full  and  patient  analysis  of  that  argument  is  indispensable, 
before  you  can  become  master  of  the  truth  and  able  to  defend 
it.  Until  you  have  gone  through  such  analysis,  your  mind 
must  remain  in  that  state  of  confusion  which  is  indicated  by 
Sokrates  at  the  end  of  tho  Lesser  Hippias.  As  it  is  a part  of 
the  process  of  Search,  to  travel  in  tho  path  of  the  Greater 
Hippias — that  is,  to  go  through  a string  of  erroneous  solu- 
tions, each  of  which  can  be  proved,  by  reasons  shown,  to  be 
erroneous:  so  it  is  an  equally  important  part  of  the  same 
process,  to  travel  in  the  path  of  the  Lesser  Hippias — that  is, 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  all  those  arguments,  bearing  on 
the  case,  in  which  two  contrary  conclusions  appear  to  bo  both 
of  them  plausibly  demonstrated,  and  in  which  therefore  we 
cannot  as  yet  determine  which  of  them  is  erroneous — or 
whether  both  are  not  erroneous.  The  Greater  Hippias 
exhibits  errors, — the  Lesser  Hippias  puts  before  us  confusion. 
With  both  these  enemies  the  Searcher  for  truth  must  contend : 
and  Bacon  tells  us,  that  confusion  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
two— “ C’itius  emergit  veritas  ex  errore,  quam  ex  confusione.” 
l'lato,  in  the  Lesser  Hippias,  having  in  hand  a genuine 
Sok ratio  thesis,  does  not  disdain  to  invest  Sokrates  with  tho 
task  (sophistical,  as  some  call  it,  yet  not  the  less  useful  and 
instructive)  of  setting  forth  at  large  this  case  of  confusion, 
and  avowing  his  inability  to  clear  it  up.  It  is  enough  for 

b Pluto,  lli)i|>.  Miuor,  373  U ; also  the  last  seutcucc  of  the  dialogue. 
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Sokrates  that  he  brings  home  the  painful  sense  of  confusion 
to  the  feelings  of  his  hearer  as  well  as  to  his  own.  In  that 
painful  sentiment  lies  the  stimulus  provocative  of  farther 
intellectual  effort0  The  dialogue  ends ; but  the  process  of 
search,  far  from  ending  along  with  it,  is  emphatically  declared 
to  be  unfinished,  and  to  be  in  a condition  not  merely  unsatis- 
factory but  intolerable,  not  to  be  relieved  except  by  farther 
investigation,  which  thus  becomes  a necessary  sequel. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  lend  particular  interest 
to  this  dialogue — Hippias  Minor.  1.  That  the  thesis  out  of 
which  the  confusion  arises,  is  one  which  we  know  to  have 
been  laid  down  by  the  historical  Sokrates  himself.  2.  That 
Aristotle  expressly  notices  this  thesis,  as  well  as  the  dialogue 
in  which  it  is  contained,  and  combats  it 

Sokrates  in  his  conversation  with  the  youthful  Euthy- 
The  ih<*u  demus  (in  the  Xenopliontic  Memorabilia)  maintains, 
U!.*re  !.^Iled  that  of  two  persons,  each  of  whom  deceives  his 
fiends  in  a maimer  to  produce  mischief,  the  one 
uTrkiislr  who  does  so  wilfully  is  not  so  unjust  as  the  one  who 
x™H,ph.‘mic  does  so  unwillingly.11  Euthydemus  (like  Hippias 
Mrtuortbiiia.  jQ  ^jg  ,ija]0glie)  maintains  the  opposite,  but  is  re- 
futed by  Sokrates ; who  argues  that  justice  is  a matter  to  be 
learnt  and  known  like  letters ; that  the  lettered  man,  who 
has  learnt  and  knows  letters,  can  write  wrongly  when  he 
chooses,  but  never  writes  wrongly  unless  he  chooses — while 
it  is  only  the  unlettered  man  who  writes  wrongly  unwillingly 
and  without  intending  it : that  in  like  manner  the  just  man, 
he  tliat  has  learnt  and  knows  justice,  never  commits  injustice 
unless  when  he  intends  it — while  the  unjust  man,  who  has 
not  learnt  and  does  not  know  justice,  commits  injustice 
whether  ho  will  or  not  It  is  the  just  man  therefore,  and 


c Seo  the  passage  in  Republic,  vii. 
523-524,  where  the  irapcucKrfriKby 
koI  iytpriKov  TTjf  vo-fiatoes  is  declared 
to  arise  from  tlie  pain  of  a felt  con- 
tradiction. 

4 Xenoph.  Meinor.  iv.  2,  19.  r&y 
ht  5 ))  rovs  <pi\ovs  ^aTraruyTuy  4ir\ 
&\aPr)  (T va  firfik  rovro  irapaAtlirw)i*v 
fuTKarrov)  Jt&rtpos  ibiKtartpis  ianvy  6 


\ & &Ka>y ; 

The  natural  meaning  of  iwl  £Aa/3]7 
would  be,  “for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
I chief ; ” and  Schneider,  in  his  Index, 
I gives  “ nocendi  caustL"  But  in  that 
meaning  the  question  would  involve 
an  impossibility,  for  tlio  words  6 &icm 
exclude  any  sucb.  purjfoso. 
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nono  but  the  just  man  (Sokrates  maintains),  who  commits  in- 
justice knowingly  and  wilfully : it  is  the  unjust  man  who 
commits  injustice  without  wishing  or  intending  it.0 

This  is  the  same  view  which  is  worked  out  by  the  riatonic 
Sokrates  in  the  Hippias  Minor:  beginning  with  the  anti- 
thesis between  the  veracious  and  mendacious  man  (as  So- 
krates begins  in  Xenophon) ; and  concluding  with  the  general 
result — that  it  belongs  to  the  good  man  to  do  wrong  wilfully, 
to  the  bad  man  to  do  wrong  unwillingly. 

Aristotle/  in  commenting  upon  this  doctrine  of  the  Hip- 
pias Minor,  remarks  justly,  that  Plato  understands  Arutotic 

r , J J , , combats  the 

the  epithets  veracious  and  mendacious  in  a sense  Ar- 

4 gu  merits 

different  from  that  which  they  usually  bear.  Plato  “• 
understands  the  words  as  designating  one  who  can  tell  the 
truth  if  he  chooses — one  who  can  speak  falsely  if  he  chooses : 
and  in  this  sense  he  argues  plausibly  that  the  two  epithets 
go  together,  and  that  no  man  can  bo  mendacious  unless  he 
be  also  veracious.  Aristotle  points  out  that  the  epithets  in 
their  received  meaning  are  applied,  not  to  the  power  itself, 
but  to  the  habitual  and  intentional  use  of  that  power.  The 
power  itself  is  doubtless  presupposed  or  implied  as  one  con- 
dition to  the  applicability  of  the  epithets,  and  is  one  common 
condition  to  the  applicability  of  both  epithets:  but  the  dis- 
tinction, which  they  are  intended  to  draw,  regards  the  in- 
tentions and  dispositions  with  which  the  power  is  employed. 
So  also  Aristotle  observes  that  Plato’s  conclusion — “ He  that 
does  wrong  wilfully  is  a better  man  than  he  that  does  wrong 
unwillingly,”  is  falsely  collected  from  induction  or  analogy. 
The  analogy  of  the  special  arts  and  accomplishments,  upon 
which  the  argument  is  built,  is  not  applicable.  Better  has 
reference,  not  to  the  amount  of  intelligence  but  to  the  dis- 
positions and  habitual  intentions ; though  it  presupposes  a 
certain  state  and  amount  of  intelligence  as  indispensable. 

Both  Sokrates  and  Plato  (in  many  of  his  dialogues)  commit 
the  error  of  which  the  above  is  one  particular  manifestation — 
that  of  dwelling  exclusively  on  the  intellectual  conditions 

* Xenoph.  Mcnior.  iv.  2,  19-22.  I a.  8 ; compare  Etliic.  Nikomach.  iv.  p. 

1 Amtotel.  Mctaphys.  a.  p.  1025,  | 1127,  b.  16. 
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of  human  conduct,*  and  omitting  to  give  pro|>er  attention 
Mhmkcor  to  emotional  and  volitional,  ns  essentially  co- 
ca ^t1**1*1  operating  or  preponderating  in  the  complex  mean- 
cidlS'.ly’  *nS  ethical  attributes.  The  reasoning  ascribed  to 
l^uaiami"  tlio  Platonic  Sokrates  in  the  Hippias  Minor  exem- 
faamui  con*  plifies  this  one-sided  view.  What  he  says  is  true, 
ducL  but  it  is  only  a part  of  the  truth.  When  he  speaks 
of  a person  “ who  does  wrong  unwillingly,”  ho  seems  to  have  in 
view  one  who  does  wrong  without  knowing  that  he  does  so : 
one  whose  intelligence  is  so  defective  that  he  does  not  know 
when  he  speaks  truth  and  when  ho  speaks  falsehood.  Now 
a jierson  thus  unhappily  circumstanced  must  be  regarded  as 
half-witted  or  imbecile,  coming  under  that  head  which  the 
Xcnophontic  Sokrates  called  madness : h unfit  to  perform  any 
part  in  society,  and  requiring  to  be  placed  under  tutelage. 
Compared  with  such  a person,  the  opinion  of  the  Platonic 
Sokrates  may  be  defended  ; that  the  mendacious  person,  who 
can  tell  truth  when  he  chooses,  is  the  better  of  the  two — in 
the  sense  of  less  mischievous  or  dangerous.  But  he  is  the 
object  of  a very  different  sentiment;  moreover,  this  is  not  the 
comparison  present  to  o.ur  minds  when  we  call  one  man 
veracious,  another  man  mendacious.  We  always  assume,  in 
every  one,  a measure  of  intelligence  equal  or  superior  to  the 
admissible  minimum ; under  such  assumption,  wo  compare 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  speaks  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief — the  other,  contrary  to  his  knowledge  and  belief. 
Wo  approve  the  former  and  disapprove  the  latter,  according 
to  the  different  intention  and  purpose  of  each  (as  Aristotle 
observes) ; that  is,  looking  at  them  under  the  point  of  view 
of  emotion  and  volition — which  is  logically  distinguishable 
from  the  intelligence,  though  always  acting  in  conjunction 
with  it. 

Again,  the  analogy  of  the  special  arts,  upon  which  the 

* Aristotle  has  very  just  observa-  Ethic.  Eudcra.  i.  121C,  b.  4.  The 
tions  on  these  views  of  Sokrates,  and  reniAiks  of  Aristotle  upon  Sokrates 
on  the  incompleteness  of  his  views  when  and  Plato  evince  a real  progress  iu 
he  resolved  all  virtue  into  knowledge,  ethical  theory. 

all  vice  into  ignorance.  See,  among  h Xenop.  Manor,  iii.  9,  7.  robs 
other  passages,  Aristot.  Kthicn  Magna,  6irjfiaprrtK6raSy  &y  oi  xoAAol  yiyvut- 
i.  1182,  a.  10,  1183,  b.  9,  1190,  b.  28;  ctkovci,  fiaivopityovs  icaAfiv,  &c. 
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Platonic  Sokrates  dwells  in  the  Hippias  Minor,  fails  in  sus- 
taining his  inference.  By  a good  runner,  wrestler,  >rh 
harper,  singer,  speaker,  &c.,  we  undoubtedly  mean 
one  who  can,  if  he  pleases,  perform  some  one  of 
these  operations  well ; although  he  can  also,  if  he 
pleases,  perform  them  badly.  But  the  epithets  good 
or  bad,  in  this  ease,  consider  exclusively  that  ele-  ir'pra'iMMid 
ment  which  was  left  out,  and  leave  out  that  element  bUun*‘ 
which  was  exclusively  considered,  in  the  former  case.  The 
good  singer  is  declared  to  stand  distinguished  from  the  bad 
singer,  or  from  the  IBulrrg 9 (who,  if  he  sings  at  all,  will  cer- 
tainly sing  badly),  by  an  attribute  belonging  to  his  intelligence 
and  vocal  organs.  To  sing  well,  is  a special  accomplishment, 
which  is  possessed  only  by  a few,  and  which  no  man  is  blamed 
for  not  possessing.  The  distinction  between  such  special  ac- 
complishments, and  justice  or  rectitude  of  behaviour,  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  speech  which  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Sophist  Protagoras  ( dialogue  Protagoras ).‘  “ The  special 
artists  ” (he  says)  “ are  few  in  number : one  of  them  is  suffi- 
cient for  many  private  citizens.  But  every  citizen,  without 
exception,  must  possess  justice  and  a sense  of  shame : if  he 
docs  not,  ho  must  be  put  away  as  a nuisance — otherwise, 
society  could  not  be  maintained.”  The  special  artist  is  a 
citizen  also ; and  as  such,  must  be  subject  to  the  obligations 
binding  on  all  citizens  universally.  In  predicating  of  him 
that  he  is  good  or  bad  as  a citizen,  wo  merely  assume  him  to 
possess  the  average  intelligence  of  the  community ; and  the 
epithet  declares  whether  his  emotional  and  volitional  at- 
tributes exceed,  or  fall  short  of,  the  minimum  required  in  the 
application  of  that  intelligence  to  his  social  obligations.  It 
is  thus  that  the  words  good  or  bad  when  applied  to  him  as  a 
citizen,  have  a totally  different  bearing  from  that  which  the 
same  words  have  when  applied  to  him  in  his  character  of 
special  artist. 

The  value  of  these  debates  in  the  Platonic  dialogues  con- 
sists in  their  raising  questions  like  the  preceding,  for  the 

1 Pluto,  Protngoma,  p.  322. 

vor..  i.  2 » 
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reflection  of  the  reader — whether  the  Platonic  Sokrates  may 
v.in»of»  or  may  n°t  he  represented  ns  taking  what  we  think 
the  right  view  of  the  question.  For  a Dialogue  of 
•Sin!wu«,  Search,  the  great  merit  is,  that  it  should  be  sug- 
«hilu  bring  gestive ; that  it  should  bring  before  our  attention 
different  the  conditions  requisite  for  a right  and  proper  use 
Sr^i’6°uon  of  these  common  ethical  epithets,  and  the  state  of 

errev  ew.  cjrcum8tances  which  is  tacitly  implied  whenever  any 
one  uses  them.  No  man  ever  learns  to  reflect  upon  the 
meaning  of  such  familiar  epithets,  which  he  has  been  using  all 
his  life — unless  the  process  be  forced  upon  his  attention  by 
some  special  conversation  which  brings  home  to  him  an  un- 
comfortable sentiment  of  perplexity  and  contradiction.  If  a 
man  intends  to  acquire  any  grasp  of  ethical  or  political  theory, 
he  must  render  himself  master,  not  only  of  the  sound  argu- 
ments and  the  guiding  analogies,  but  also  of  the  unsound 
arguments  and  the  misleading  analogies,  which  bear  upon 
each  portion  of  it. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  similitude  deserving  notice. 
Antithesis  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Hippias.  In  both 
Rh"^  ami  of  them,  Hippias  makes  special  complaint  of  So- 
oiaiectic.  k rates,  for  breaking  the  question  in  pieces  and 
picking  out  the  minute  puzzling  fragments — instead  of  keep- 
ing it  together  as  a whole,  and  applying  to  it  the  predicates 
which  it  merits  when  so  considered.*  Here  is  the  standing 
antithesis  between  Rhetoric  and  Dialectic:  between  those 
unconsciously  acquired  mental  combinations,  which  are  poured 
out  in  eloquent,  impressive,  unconditional,  and  undistinguish- 
ing generalities — and  the  logical  analysis  which  resolves  the 
generality  into  its  specialties,  bringing  to  view  inconsistencies, 
contradictions,  limits,  qualifications,  &c.  I have  already 
touched  upon  this  at  the  close  of  the  Greater  Hippias. 


k Flato,  Hippias  Min.  369  B. 
2u>Kpa res,  ad  av  nvas  roiodrovs  »Af- 
Ktis  Adyovs,  tea)  airo Kaufravun'  ft  av  $ 
8vax<pdararov  rov  A dyovt  rovrou  t x tl 
yard.  apnKpbv  dtpairrdptvos,  Kal  obx  #Ay 
ay  tuvifai  rtp  xpdypan,  irtpl  Srov  tty  6 
A dyos  jj,  &c. 

A remark  of  Aristotle  ^Topics,  viii. 
104,  b.  2)  illustrates  Ibis  cli»»ecting 


function  of  the  Dialectician. 

tan  y dp,  u >j  axAotj  (iVar,  ftiaAc- 
KrtKbs,  6 wporariKbs  teal  dvaranteds- 
tan  St  rb  irpordvcaOai.  Ik  iroitiv  rd 
xAri«  (St?  ydp  tv  SAa>f  Ai i<p6i}vai  Tpbs 
ft  6 A dyos)t  rh  dviaraaBat,  rb  tv 
iroAAct*  ft  yap  Siaipt?,  ft  a vatp«i,  rb  fitv 
Si Sous,  rb  St  ot»,  rwv  ir portivop-tvcoy. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HIPPARCHUS  — MINOS. 

In  these  two  dialogues,  Plato  sets  before  us  two  farther  speci- 
raens  of  that  error  and  confusion  which  beset  the  enquirer 
during  his  search  after  •“  reasoned  truth.”  Sokrates  forces 
upon  the  attention  of  a companion  two  of  the  most  familiar 
words  of  the  market-place,  to  sec  whether  a clear  explanation 
of  their  meaning  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  dialogue  called  Hipparchus,  the  debate  turns  on  the 
definition  of  to  <f> iXo/cepbes  or  6 (fuXoKepBrp: — the  nipp^m 
love  of  gain  or  the  lover  of  gain.  Sokrates  asks  his  whau!  um 
companion  to  dehne  the  word.  The  companion  Lover  of 
replies — He  is  one  who  thinks  it  right  to  gain  from  it»  one  who 
tilings  worth  nothing.*  Does  he  do  this  (asks  So-  right  pin 
krates)  knowing  that  the  things  are  worth  nothing  ? 
or  not  knowing?  If  the  latter,  he  is  simply  igno-  kr»i™ cross- 

tti_°  . i>i  ii/*  ^ . examine* 

rant.  He  knows  it  perfectly  well  (is  the  reply),  npooun* 

. . . , , . i explanation. 

Ho  is  cunning  and  wicked ; and  it  is  because  he  No  man 

. i , /.•iii  expects  to 

cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  gam,  that  lie  has  the  p™  awn 

* ° it.  i tilings  n hich 

impudence  to  make  profit  by  such  things,  thougli 
well  aware  that  they  are  worth  nothing.  Sokr. — n",ihu.g:  in 
Suppose  a husbandman,  knowing  that  the  plant 
which  he  is  tending  is  worthless — and  yet  thinking  6aju' 
that  he  ought  to  gain  by  it : does  not  that  correspond  to  your 
description  of  the  lover  of  gain  ? Comp. — The  lover  of  gain, 
Sokrates,  thinks  that  lie  ought  to  gain  from  every  thing. 
Sokr. — Do  not  answer  in  that  reckless  manner, b as  if  you 
liad  been  wronged  by  any  one ; but  answer  with  attention. 
You  agree  that  the  lover  of  gain  knows  the  value  of  that 
from  which  he  intends  to  derive  profit ; and  that  the  husband- 

" ri« In,  llipjtnrrh.  225.  ol  Kf  a^iCxuv  t uv  uTjJii'f.i  a(’uct‘ 

'■  l*!iitn,  Ili|i|mrcli.  225  K. 

2 d 2 
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man  is  the  person  cognizant  of  the  value  of  plants.  Comp. — 
Yes : I agree.  Sokr. — Do  not  therefore  attempt,  you  are  so 
young,  to  deceive  an  old  man  like  me,  by  giving  answers  not 
in  conformity  with  your  own  admissions : but  tell  me  plainly. 
Do  you  beliovo  that  the  experienced  husbandman,  when  he 
knows  that  he  is  planting  a tree  worth  nothing,  thinks  that 
he  shall  gain  by  it-?  Comp. — No,  certainly:  I do  not  be- 
lieve it. 

Sokrates  then  proceeds  to  multiply  illustrations  to  the  same 
general  point.  The  good  horseman  does  not  expect  to  gain 
by  worthless  food  given  to  his  horse : the  good  pilot,  by 
worthless  tackle  put  into  his  ship : the  good  commander,  by 
worthless  arms  delivered  to  his  soldiers : tire  good  fifer, 
harper,  bowman,  by  employing  worthless  instruments  of  their 
respective  arts,  if  they  know  them  to  be  worthless. 

None  of  these  persons  (concludes  Sokrates)  correspond  to 
o»in  a good,  your  description  of  the  lover  of  gain.  Where 
loves  guixl : then  can  you  find  a lover  of  gain  ? On  your  ex- 

thenfurc  all  , . ° r e, 

men  are  planation,  no  man  is  so.c  Comp. — I mean,  So- 

gain.  krates,  that  the  lovers  of  gain  are  those,  who, 
through  greediness,  long  eagerly  for  things  altogether  petty 
and  worthless;  and  thus  display  a love  of  gain/1  Sokr- 
— Not  surely  knowing  them  to  be  worthless — for  this  we 
have  shown  to  be  impossible — but  ignorant  that  they  are 
worthless,  and  believing  them  to  be  valuable.  Comp. — It 

appears  so.  Sokr. — Now  gain  is  the  opposite  of  loss:  and 
loss  is  evil  and  hurt  to  every  one:  therefore  gain  (as  the 
opposite  of  loss)  is  good.  Comp. — Yes.  Sokr. — It  appears 
then  that  the  lovers  of  good  are  those  whom  you  call  lovers 
of  gain  ? Comp. — Yes : it  appears  so.  Sokr. — Do  not  you 
yourself  love  good — all  good  things?  Comp. — Certainly. 

Sokr. — And  I too,  and  every  one  else.  All  men  love  good 
things,  and  hate  evil.  Now  we  agreed  that  gain  was  a good  : 
so  that  by  this  reasoning,  it  appears  that  all  men  are  lovers 
of  gain — while  by  the  former  reasoning,  we  made  out  that 

e Plat.  Hipparch.  226  D.  iir\ij<rrlas  *ol  -wayv  apnKpk  koI  iKlyov 

* Plat.  Hipparch.  226  E.  ’AAA*  &£ia  Kcd  ovtitvbs,  y\i\ovTou  \nrtp<pvw  s 
4y£),  Z>  SctfKparci,  /3ouAo)xa»  A iytiv  rov-  *al  tpiAoKcpSoutriy. 
rovs  tpi\uK(pSf?s  eJyat,  ot  ixda'roTf  irwb 
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none  were  so.e  Which  of  the  two  shall  we  adopt,  to  avoid 
error?  Comp. — We  shall  commit  no  error,  Sokrates,  if  we 
rightly  conceive  the  lover  of  gain.  Ho  is  one  who  busies 
himself  upon,  and  seeks  to  gain  from,  things  from  which  good 
men  do  not  venture  to  gain. 

Sokr. — But,  my  friend,  we  agreed  just  now,  that  gain  was 
a good,  and  that  all  men  always  love  good.  It  Appmnt 

,,  . . ^ i ^ ° , contradiction. 

follows  therefore,  that  good  men,  as  well  as  others,  soicrat™ 

. | , , accn«ea  tbe 

love  all  gams,  jf  gains  are  good  things.  Comp. — comjwnion 

Not,  certainly,  those  gains  by  which  they  will  after- 
wards  be  hurt.  Sokr. — Be  hurt:  you  mean,  by  i*n-tort«i 

•'  J upon 

which  they  will  become  losers.  Comp. — I mean  s«kiai«>. 

that  and  nothing  else.  Sokr. — Do  they  become  losers  by 
gain,  or  by  loss  ? Comp. — By  both : by  loss,  and  by  evil  gain. 

Sokr. — Does  it  appear  to  you  that  any  useful  and  good  thing  is 
evil  ? Comp. — No.  Sokr. — Well ! we  agreed  just  now  that 
gain  was  the  opposite  of  loss,  which  was  evil ; and  that,  being 
the  opposite  of  evil,  gain  was  good.  Comp. — That  was  what 
we  agreed.  Sokr. — You  see  how  it  is:  you  are  trying  to 
deceive  me ; you  purposely  contradict  what  we  just  now 
agreed  upon.  Comp. — Not  at  all,  by  Zeus : on  the  con- 
trary it  is  you,  Sokrates,  who  deceive  me,  wriggling  up 
and  down  in  your  talk,  I cannot  tell  how.f  Sokr. — Be 
careful  what  you  say : I should  be  very  culpable,  if  I dis- 
obeyed a good  and  wise  monitor.  Comp. — Whom  do  you 
mean  ? and  what  do  you  mean  ? Sokr. — Hipparchus,  son  of 
Peisistratus. 

Sokrates  then  describes  at  some  length  the  excellent  cha- 
racter of  Hipparchus : his  beneficent  rule,  his  wisdom,  creept  m- 
his  anxiety  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  Athe-  n»ny 
nians : the  causes,  different  from  what  was  com-  u*  Wim- 
rnonly  believed,  which  led  to  his  death ; and  the  ***■»« » 
wholesome  precepts  which  he  during  his  life  had  i°gy  «i  Hip- 

x # * J parch  us  by 

caused  to  be  inscribed  on  various  busts  of  Hermes  ***«'«. 

* Plat.  Hipparch.  227  C.  'EraZp.  Ov  Af , & 2»Kpar«r  aAAa 

f Plat.  Hipparch.  228  A.  robv6.mop  <rv  4 pi  ^{cnraT^s,  Kcd  ovk 

So.  'Op^r  o&y,  P*  4[awa-  oTSa  tiny  4p  rots  \4yois  &pw  Kal  tcdru 

rav,  4irtri}^is  ivapria  ktyoop  ols  Apri  (rrp4<f>cis. 
i»pokoy4\aap*p. 
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throughout  Attica.  One  of  these  busts  or  Hermre  bore  the 
words — Do  not  deceive  a friend.8 

The  Companion  resumes: — Apparently,  Sokrates,  cither 
you  do  not  account  me  your  friend,  or  you  do  not  obey  Hip- 
parchus: for  you  are  certainly  deceiving  me  in  some  un- 
accountable way  in  your  talk.  You  cannot  persuade  me  to 
the  contrary'. 

Sofcr. — Well  theu ! in  order  that  you  may  not  think  your- 
s»krau»  self  deceived,  you  may  take  back  any  move  that 

cuuipnniun  you  choose — as  if  wo  were  playing  at  draughts. 

«,nie..rbfe<  Which  of  your  admissions  do  you  wish  to  retract — 

answers.  The  ' * 

aim panton  That  all  men  desire  pood  things?  That  loss  (to  be 

jjjjj a loser)  is  evil ? That  gain  is  the  opposite  of  loss ; 
gain  is  ova  that  to  gain  is  the  opposite  of  to  lose?  That  to 
gain,  as  being  the  opposite  of  evil,  is  a good  thing  ? Comp. 
— No.  I do  not  retract  any  one  of  these.  Sokr. — You  think 
then,  it  appears,  that  some  gain  is  good,  other  gain  evil? 
Comp. — Yes,  that  is  what  I do  think.*1  Sokr. — Well,  I give 
you  back  that  move  : let  it  stand  as  you  say.  Some  gain  is 
good : other  gain  is  bad.  But  surely  the  good  gain  is  no 
more  gain,  than  the  bad  gain : both  are  gain,  alike  and 
equally.  Comp. — How  do  you  mean  ? 

Sokrates  theu  illustrates  his  question  by  two  or  three 
analogies.  Bad  food  is  just  as  much  food,  os  good  food: 


i-  Tint.  Ilipporch.  228  B-229  D. 

The  picture  hero  given  of  Hip- 
parchus deserves  notice.  We  are  in- 
formed that  lie  was  older  than  his 
brother  Hippiaa,which  was  the  general 
belief  at  Athens,  as  Thucydides  (i.  20, 
vi.  58 ) affirms,  though  himself  contra- 
dicting it,  and  a dinning  that  llippias 
was  the  elder  brother.  Plato  however 
agrees  with  Thucydides  in  this  point, 
that  the  three  years  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Hipparchus,  during  which 
Hippias  ruloa  alone,  were  years  of 
oppression  and  tyranny ; and  that  the 
hateful  recollection  of  the  Peisistra- 
tid.*c,  which  always  survived  in  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians,  was  derived 
from  these  three  last  years. 

The  picture  which  Plato  lu  re  gives 


of  Hipparchus  is  such  ns  wo  might 
expect  from  a philosopher.  He  dwells 
upon  the  imins  which  Hipparchus  took 
to  have  the  recitation  of  the  Homeric 
poems  made  frequent  and  complete; 
also  upon  his  intimacy  with  the  poets 
Auakroon  and  Simonides.  The  colour- 
ing which  Plato  gives  to  the  intimacy 
between  Aristogeiton  and  Harmodius 
is  also  jjcculiar.  The  ^patrr^s  is  repre- 
sented by  Plato  as  eager  for  the  educa- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  ipwpnvoi\ 
and  the  jealousy  felt  towards  Hip- 
parchus is  described  as  arising  from  the 
distinguished  knowledge  and  abilities 
of  Hipparchus,  which  rendered  him  so 
much  superior  and  more  effective  os  an 
educator. 

h Plat.  Hipparch.  229  E,  230  A. 
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bad  drink,  as  much  as  good  drink : a good  man  is  no  more 
man  than  a bad  man.'  S"”**00*1* 

Safer. — In  like  manner,  bad  gain,  and  good  gain, 
are  (both  of  them)  gain  alike — neither  of  them  more  whil'LTh"' 
or  less  than  the  other.  Such  being  the  case,  what  pro‘ 
is  that  common  quality  possessed  by  both,  which  ^lh 
induces  you  to  call  them  by  the  same  name  Gain  ? k 
Would  you  call  Gain  any  acquisition  which  one 
makes  either  with  a smaller  outlay  or  with  no  outlay 
at  all?1  Comp. — Yes.  I should  call  that  gain. 

Sokr. — For  example,  if  after  being  at  a banquet, 
not  only  without  any  outlay,  but  receiving  an  excel-  Enilmmtea- 
lent  dinner,  you  acquire  an  illness ? Comp. — Not  at  S™' 
all:  that  is  no  gain.  Sokr. — But  if  from  the  banquet  you 
acquire  health,  would  that  be  gain  or  loss  ? Comp. — It  would 
be  gain.  Sokr. — Not  every  acquisition  therefore  is  gain, 

but  only  such  acquisitions  as  are  good  and  not  evil : if  the 
acquisition  be  evil,  it  is  loss.  Comp. — Exactly  so.  Sokr. — 
Well  now,  you  see,  you  are  come  round  again  to  the  very 
same  point : Gain  is  good.  Loss  is  evil.  Comp. — I am 

puzzled  what  to  say.™  Sokr. — You  have  good  reason  to  be 
puzzled. 

But  tell  me:  you  say  that  if  a man  lays  out  little  and 
acquires  much,  that  is  gain  ? Comp. — Yes : but  not  it  is  essential 
if  it  be  evil : it  is  gain,  if  it  be  a good,  like  gold 
or  silver.  Sokr. — I will  ask  you  about  gold  and  »h»ii  t*  ° 
silver.  Suppose  a man  by  laying  out  one  pound  merely  in 

_ , , . J J p . . . quantity,  but 

of  gold  acquires  two  pounds  of  silver,  is  it  gam  in  value, 

or  loss?  Comp. — It  is  loss,  decidedly,  Sokrates: 

gold  is  twelve  times  the  value  of  silver.  Sokr. — «h»  preaui* 

° > — Uie  pro- 

Nevertheless  he  has  acquired  more : double  is  more 
than  half.  Comp. — Not  in  value : doublo  silver  is 
not  more  than  half  gold.  Sokr. — It  appears  then  Q“1*1  u 0o°*1- 
that  we  must  include  value  as  essential  to  gain,  not  merely 

1 Plato,  Hipparch,  230  C.  wd\iv  xeptT/>^x€IJ  ««  t&  ainb— 

k Plat.  Hipparch.  230  E.  5ia  rl  rb  p\v  KtpSos  kyaBbv  tpatytrai,  ^ bb 
xor«  apupbrepa  ainb.  xtpSos  tcaAus ; rl  , fo/ita  kok6v  ; 

rainbv  iv  afjL<portpois  bp&y  ; 'Era^.  ’A vopw  tywy*  5,  rt  ttxoj. 

* Plat.  Hipparch.  231  A.  I So.  wk  bbi koss  y f <rv  b-wopuy. 

m Plat.  Hipporch.  231  C.  So.  'O pfr  I 
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quantity.  The  valuable  is  gain : the  valueless  is  no  gain. 
The  valuable  is  that  which  is  valuable  to  possess  : is  that  the 
profitable,  or  the  unprofitable  ? Comp. — It  is  the  profitable. 
Sokr. — But  the  profitable  is  good  ? Comp. — Yes : it  is. 

Sokr. — Why  then,  here  the  same  conclusion  comes  back  to 
us  as  agreed,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time.  The  gainful  is 
good.  Comp. — It  appears  so.D 

Sokr. — Let  me  remind  you  of  what  has  passed.  You  con- 
tb'capltalA*  tended  that  good  men  did  not  wish  to  acquire  all 
dlrTai.  2S  sorts  of  gain,  but  only  such  as  were  good,  and  not 
such  as  were  evil.  But  now,  the  debate  has  cotn- 
Ki’uivreta  polled  us  to  acknowledge  that  all  gains  are  good, 
whether  small  or  great.  Comp. — As  for  me,  So- 
*»m.  No  krates,  the  debate  has  compelled  me  rather  than 

man  ought 

“nl'cM  fur  PersuttC*ed  me.0  Sokr. — Presently,  perhaps,  it  may 
rh°c<!m  even  I>on’ua^u  you-  But  now,  whether  you  have 
imiiun  u been  persuaded  or  not,  you  at  least  concur  with  mo 

compelled  1 

in  affirming  that  all  gains,  whether  small  or  great, 
t!oCilsimtU“t  are  g0O<L  That  all  good  men  wish  for  all  good 
pcmuuini.  things.  Comp. — I do  concur.  Sokr. — But  you 

yourself  stated  that  evil  men  love  all  gains,  small  and  great? 
Comp. — I said  so.  Sokr. — According  to  your  doctrine,  then, 
all  men  are  lovers  of  gain,  the  good  men  as  well  as  the  evil  ? 
Comp. — Apparently  so.  Sokr. — It  is  therefore  wrong  to  re- 
proach any  man  as  a lover  of  gain : for  the  person  who  re- 
proaches is  himself  a lover  of  gain,  just  as  much. 

The  Minos,  like  the  Hipparchus,  is  a dialogue  carried  on 
between  Sokrates  aud  a companion  not  named.  It 
thtromm?  relates  to  Law,  or  The  Law — rO  N opot : — 
i«, or'n.^  Sokr. — What  is  Law  (asks  Sokrates)  ? Comp. — 

iftbc  Respecting  what  sort  of  Law  do  you  enquire  (re- 
Swfwiat  plies  the  Companion)  ? Sokr. — What  1 is  there  any 
mtm  corati"-  difference  between  one  law  and  another  law,  as  to 
tncniauri-  identical  circumstance,  of  being  Law  ? Gold 

° Plato,  Ilipparch.  231  D-E,  232  A,  ‘Eraip.  ’H vdytccuu  ydp,  & iwKparts, 
0 Plat.  llipjMirch.  232  B.  O vkovv  fxdWoy  4 pt  yt  fi  wdi r«t«tfr. 
vvy  wdvra  ra  Ktptirj  6 \6yos  Tjftas  fydy-  So.  *AAA’  fitrd  rouro  Kal  ir«f- 

KCMt  tea)  nuiKpa  Kad  n*ya\a+fio\oytiv  aticy  6.v. 
dyaBd  that  ; 
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does  not  differ  from  gold,  so  far  as  the  being  gold  is  concerned 
— nor  stone  from  stone,  so  far  as  being  stone  is  concerned. 
In  like  manner,  one  law  does  not  differ  from  another,  all  are 
the  same,  in  so  far  as  each  is  Law  alike : — not,  one  of  them 
more,  and  another  less.  It  is  about  this  as  a whole  that  I ask 
you — What  is  Law  ? 

Comp. — What  should  Law  be,  Sokrates,  other  than  the 
various  assemblage  of  consecrated  and  binding  cus-  Answor_ 
toms  and  beliefs  ?p  Sokr. — Do  you  think,  then, 
that  discourse  is,  the  things  spoken : that  sight  is, 
the  things  seen?  that  hearing  is,  the  things  heard?  ^ 
Or  are  they  not  distinct,  in  each  of  the  three  cases  ?rtdvk;SocliU 
— and  is  not  Law  also  one  thing,  the  various  cus-  upl,ium- 
toms  and  beliefs  another  ? Comp. — Yes  ! I now  think  that 
they  are  distinct/  Sokr. — Law  is  that  whereby  these  binding 
customs  become  binding.  What  is  it  ? Comp. — Law  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  public  resolutions  and  decrees  promul- 
gated among  us.  Law  is  the  decree  of  the  city/  Sokr. — You 
mean,  that  Law  is  social  opinion.  Comp. — Yes — I do. 

Sokr. — Perhaps  you  are  right ; but  let  us  examine.  You 
call  some  persons  wise : — they  are  wise  through 
wisdom.  You  call  some  just: — they  are  just, 
through  justice.  In  like  manner,  the  lawfully-be- 
having  men  are  so,  through  law : the  lawless  men  8o  through 
are  so,  through  lawlessness.  Now  the  lawfully-be-  and  lawless 
having  men  are  just : the  lawless  men  are  unjust.  through  Th« 
Comp. — It  is  so.  Sokr. — Justice,  and  law,  are  highly  u» 

honourable : injustice  and  lawlessness,  highly  dis-  honourable 
J ••!*!  a,ld  lwcful  * 
honourable:  the  former  preserves  cities,  the  latter  !«“ 

ruins  them.  Comp. — Yes — it  does.  Sokr . — Well,  Accordingly. 

i # bad  (Iren  es 

then ! we  must  consider  law  as  something  honour-  ujj  cur- 
able ; and  seek  after  it,  under  the  assumption  that 
it  is  a good  thing.  You  defined  law  to  be  the  decree  Uw- 
of  the  city : Are  not  some  decrees  good,  others  evil  ? Comp. — 


**  Plato,  Minna,  313  E.  T l odv  4AA o 
yofios  tlrj  aAA*  t)  ra  vopu£6(ieva ; 

*i  Plain,  Minos,  311  B-C. 

1 i*n«H  over  here  an  analogy  started 
by  Sokrates  in  his  next  queatiou  aa 


Srffis  to  ri  ipwniva,  80  y6pos  to  *rd  yo/xi- 

£6ptva,  & C. 

r Plato,  Minorf,  314  B.  tv* *5 rj  v6p.(p 

Ta  vofit(6fitya  vofilfacu,  rivi  6m  r$ 
vop.(f  vofxi(*rou  ; 
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Unquestionably.  Sokr. — But  wo  have  already  said  that  law 
is  not  evil.  Comp. — I admit  it.  Sokr. — It  is  incorrect  there- 
fore to  answer,  as  you  did  broadly,  that  law  is  the  decree  of 
the  city.  An  evil  decree  cannot  be  law.  Comp. — I see  that 

it  is  incorrect.* 

Sokr. — Still — I tliink,  myself,  that  law  is  opinion  of  some 
sure»»tion  sort : and  since  it  is  not  evil  opinion,  it  must  be  good 
-L»wu the  opimon.  Aow  good  opinion  is  true  opinion:  and 
nTthe  dty—  true  opinion  is,  the  finding  out  of  reality.  Comp. — I 

Hoi  good  ~ ^ i 

opinion  u admit  it.  Sokr. — Law  therefore  wishes  or  tends  to 

irue  opinion,  . _ 

or  um  iinding  bo,  the  finding  out  of  reality.1  Comp. — But,  Sokrates, 

out  of  reality.  . 5*  m" 

i"  tiiere-  if  law  is  the  finding  out  of  reality — if  we  have  therein 

fore  wishes  ° t m • 

(uod^tohe  already  found  out  realities — how  comes  it  that  all 

the  finding  j 

out ofrmiitj,  communities  of  men  do  not  use  the  same  laws  re- 

though  it 

do.*  not  .i-  gpecting  the  same  matters  ? Sokr. — The  law  does 

ways  succeed  * ° 

in  doing  «o.  nof  tlie  less  wish  or  tend  to  find  out  realities ; but  it 
is  unable  to  do  so.  That  is,  if  the  fact  be  true  as  you  state — 
that  we  change  our  laws,  and  do  not  all  of  us  use  the  same. 
Comp. — Surely,  the  fact  as  a fact  is  obvious  enough.11 

(The  Companion  here  enumerates  some  remarkable  local 
objection  rites,  venerable  in  one  place,  abhorrent  in  another, 
c^pmLi—  such  as  the  human  sacrifices  at  Carthago,  &c.,  thus 
groat  disooni.  lengthening  his  answer  much  beyond  what  it  had 

ance  of  law*  _ ° i ° 0 , . . J 

in  different  been  before.  Sokrates  then  continues) : — 

places.  Ho  t / 

miai^of  0’  Sokr. — Perhaps  you  are  right,  and  these  matters 

auch  discord-  have  escaped  me. 

•nee,  at  some  * 

length.  So- 
krntes  re- 


But if  you  and  I go  on  making 
long  speeches  each  for  ourselves,  we  shall  never 
prolix! ty^aod  coul°  *°  an  agreement.  If  wo  are  to  carry  on  our 
research  together,  wTe  must  do  so  by  question  and 
answer.  Question  me,  if  you  prefer : — if  not,  answer 
me.  Comp. — I am  quite  ready,  Sokrates,  to  answer 
whatever  you  ask. 

Sokr. — Well,  then ! do  you  think  that  just  things  are  just, 
and  that  unjust  things  are  unjust?  Comp. — I think  they 
are.  Sokr. — Do  not  all  men  in  all  communities,  among  the 


requests  him 
to  con  Him 
himself  to 
question  or 
answer. 


• Plato,  Minos,  314,  R-O-D. 

1 Pluto,  MitioK,  315  A.  OvKovy  if 
dArjOJjf  too  oktoj  (arty  l£cop«r<*  ; 


6 v6p.os  &pa  f}ov\trai  rov  vrros  flyat 
l(t6p*<rts ; 

■ Plato,  Mi no8,  315  A-B. 
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Persians  as  well  as  here,  now  as  well  as  formerly,  think  so  too  ? 
Comp. — Unquestionably  they  do.  Sokr. — Are  not  Farter  qm-#- 
things  which  weigh  more,  accounted  heavier ; and  a*™™— 
things  which  weigh  less,  accounted  lighter,  here,  at 
Carthage,  and  everywhere  else  ? * Comp.  — Cer-  honourable 
tainly.  Sokr. — It  seems,  then,  that  honourable  nouraue, 
things  are  accounted  honourable  everywhere,  and  account?*!  so 

^ * * everywhere. 

dishonourable  things  dishonourable?  not  the  reverse. 

Comp. — Yes,  it  is  so.  Sokr. — Then,  speaking  uni-  3un^[)f) 
versally,  existent  things  or  realities  (not  non-exist-  jjg  «'•  'tnho 
ents)  are  accounted  existent  and  real,  among  us  as  '^IP 

well  as  among  all  other  men  ? Comp. — I think  they  UwfuL 
are.  Sokr. — Whoever  therefore  fails  in  attaining  the  real, 
fails  in  attaining  the  lawful.?  Comp. — As  you  now  put  it, 
Sokrates,  it  would  seem  that  the  same  things  are  accounted 
lawful  both  by  us  at  all  times,  and  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
besides.  But  when  I reflect  that  we  are  perpetually  changing 
our  laws,  I cannot  persuade  myself  of  wliat  you  affirm. 

Sokr. — Perhaps  you  do  not  reflect  that  pieces  on  the  draught- 
board, when  their  position  is  changed,  still  remain 
the  same.  You  know  medical  treatises : you  know 
that  physicians  are  the  really  knowing  about  matters 
of  health : and  that  they  agree  with  each  other  in 
writing  about  them.  Comp. — Yes — I know  that. 

Sokr* — The  case  is  the  same  whether  they  be  Greeks 
or  not  Greeks : Those  who  know,  must  of  necessity 
hold  the  same  opinion  with  each  other,  on  matters 
which  they  know  : always  and  everywhere.  Comp. 

— Yes — always  and  everywhere.  Sokr. — Physicians 
write  respecting  matters  of  health  what  they  account 
to  be  true,  and  these  writings  of  theirs  are  the 
medical  laws  ? Comp. — Certainly  they  are.  Sokr. — 


There  are 
laws  of 
health  and 
of  cure, 
composed  by 
the  few  phy- 
sicians wise 
upon  those 
subject*,  and 
unanimously 
declared  by 
them.  So 
also  there  arc 
laws  of  farm- 
ing, garden- 
ing, cookery, 
declared  by 
the  few  wise 
in  those  re- 
spective pur- 
suits. In 
like  manner, 
tin-  laws  of  a 
city  are  tbo 
Judgments 


* Pluto,  Minos,  31G  A.  T\6r*pov  8i 
ra  ir\uov  tXKoyra  Rapine  pa  vofxi^rcu 
iy0d8(,  ri  8t  f Karroy , Kovtportpa^  If 
rovvavrioy  ; 

The  verb  yopl^frui  deserves  atten- 
tion lu  re,  being  the  sumo  word  us  bus 
buon  employed  in  regard  to  law,  and 
derived  from  vofios. 


r Plato,  Minos,  316  B.  ovkovv,  it  $ 
Kara  Ttdvroov  eiveiy,  rd  &yra  vopdfarai 
ycu,  Kai  ov  rd  pif  uvra,  Kal  wo p'  rjpt y 
*al  irapa  rois  SAA oh  draff  tv ; 

*Er.  tpunyt  8o#ce?. 

So.  *Os  & pa  too  Cyrus  dfiyprdvji, 

too  yop.ip.uv  a paprdvti  ; 
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dpcijimi  by  The  like  is  true  respecting  the  law  of  farming — the 
men  wi.u  laws  of  gardening — the  laws  of  cooker}'.  All  these 

know  how  ° . . ° , . . , „ . 

to  rule.  are  the  writings  of  persons,  knowing  ui  each  ot  the 
respective  pursuits?  Comp. — Yes.*  SoJcr. — In  like  manner, 
what  are  the  laws  respecting  the  government  of  a city? 
Are  they  not  the  writings  of  those  who  know  how  to  govern — 
kings,  statesmen,  and  men  of  superior  excellence  ? Comp. — 
Truly  so.  Sokr. — Knowing  men  like  these  will  not  write 
differently  from  each  other  about  the  same  things,  nor  change 
what  they  have  once  written.  If,  then,  we  see  some  doing 
this,  are  we  to  declare  them  knowing  or  ignorant?  Comp. — 
Ignorant — undoubtedly. 

Sokr. — Whatever  is  right,  therefore,  we  may  pronounce  to 
be  lawful ; in  medicine,  gardening,  or  cookery : 
whatever  is  not  right,  not  to  be  lawful  but  lawless. 
And  the  like  in  treatises  respecting  just  and  unjust, 
prescribing  how  the  city  is  to  be  administered : That 
which  is  right,  is  the  regal  law — that  which  is  not 
right,  is  not  so,  but  only  seems  to  be  law  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ignorant — being  in  truth  lawless.  Comp. 
Sokr. — We  were  correct  therefore  in  declaring  Law 
to  be  the  finding  out  of  reality.  Comp. — It  appears  so.*  Sokr. 
— It  is  the  skilful  husbandman  who  gives  right  laws  on  the 
sowing  of  land : the  skilful  musician  on  the  touching  of  instru- 
ments : the  skilful  trainer,  respecting  exercise  of  the  body,  the 
skilful  king  or  governor,  respecting  the  minds  of  the  citizens. 
Comp. — Yes — it  is.b 

Sokr. — Can  you  tell  me  which  of  the  ancient  kings  has  the 
glory  of  having  been  a good  lawgiver,  so  that  his 
laws  still  remain  in  force  as  divine  institutions? 
Comp. — I cannot  tell.  Sokr. — But  can  you  uot  say 
which  among  the  Greeks  have  the  most  ancient  laws? 
Comp. — Perhaps  you  mean  the  Lacedtemonians  and 
Lykurgus?  Sokr. — Why  the  Lacedaemonian  laws 
are  hardly  more  than  three  hundred  years  old : besides, 


That  which 
is  right  is 
the  regal  law, 
the  only  truo 
and  real  law. 
That  which 
is  not  right, 
is  not  law, 
but  only 
teems  to  be 
law  in  the 
eyes  of  tho 
Ignorant. 

—Yes. 


Mlnoe,  King 
of  Krete— his 
laws  were 
divine  and 
excellent, 
and  have 
remained  un- 
changed from 
time  Imme- 
morial. 


1 Plato,  Minos,  316  D-E. 

* Pinto,  Minds,  317  D-E,  rb  pXv 
opObv,  vbpos  (an  flour lAi/tbf  rb  5c  p.rj 


bpQbv , ot»*  b 5ok(7  v6/aos  c Ivtu  rots  ovtc 
tib6<ri tr  (an  ybp  &vop.ov. 
b Plato,  Minos,  318  A. 
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wlienco  is  it  that  the  best  of  them  come?  Comp. — From 
Krete,  they  say.  Sokr. — Then  it  is  the  Kretans  who  have 
tlxo  most  ancient  laws  in  Greece?  Comp. — Yes.  Sokr. — 
Do  you  know  those  good  kings  of  Krete,  from  whom  these 
laws  are  derived — Minos  and  Rhadamauthus,  sons  of  Zeus 
and  Europa  ? Comp. — lihadamanthus  certainly  is  said  to 
have  been  a just  man,  Sokrates ; but  Minos  quite  the  reverse 
— savage,  ill-tempered,  unjust.  Sokr. — What  you  affirm,  my 
frieud,  is  a fiction  of  the  Attic  tragedians.  It  is  not  stated 
either  by  Homer  or  Hesiod ; who  are  far  more  worthy  of 
credit  than  all  tho  tragedians  put  together.  Comp. — What 
is  it  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  say  about  Minos?' 

Sokrates  replies  by  citing,  and  commenting  upon,  the  state- 
ments of  Homer  and  Hesiod  respecting  Minos,  as  the  QUMIlon 
cherished  son,  companion,  and  pupil,  of  Zeus  ; who  JJ,”SlcJr'of 
bestowed  upon  him  an  admirable  training,  teaching  h,1"”7u,„] 
him  wisdom  and  justice,  and  thus  rendering  him  con-  Jun'IltaTto 
smnmate  as  a lawgiver  and  ruler  of  men.  It  was  i'S*, 
through  these  laws,  divine  as  emanating  from  the 
teaching  of  Zeus,  that  Krete  (and  Sparta  as  the 
imitator  of  Krete)  had  been  for  so  long  a period  the  enemy 
happy  and  virtuous.  As  ruler  of  Krete,  Minos  had  of  AU,™S' 
made  war  upon  Athens,  and  compelled  the  Athenians  to  pay 
tribute.  Hence  he  had  become  odious  to  the  Athenians,  and 
especially  odious  to  the  tragic  poets  who  were  the  great 
teachers  and  charmers  of  the  crowd.  These  poets,  whom 
every  one  ought  to  be  cautious  of  offending,  had  calumniated 
Minos  as  tho  old  enemy  of  Athens/1 

But  that  these  tales  are  mere  calumny  (continues  Sokrates), 
and  that  Minos  was  truly  a good  lawgiver,  and  a -n,,,  Minm 
good  shepherd  ( vopevt  cvyadok)  of  his  people — we 
bave  proof  through  the  fact,  that  his  laws  still  re-  iZ'  r.lun.' uui 
main  unchanged : which  shows  that  he  has  really  rrality  re- 
found  out  truth  and  reality  resjxecting  the  odmi-  odmfnihtra- 
nistration  of  a city.®  Comp. — Your  view  seems  illy  — wc  may 

c Plato,  Minos,  318  E.  yi<rrov  (nj/xtiov,  Uti  clkIvtitoi  ainov  o! 

d Plato,  Minos,  319-320.  v6^iot  (latv,  &rt  rov  ovtos  irepi  w6\tws 

* Plato,  Minos,  321  A.  toDto  ohchtnws  4(tvpuyros  r^v  aA rjdfiav. 
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be  *nre  from  plausible,  Sokratcs.  Sokr. — If  I am  right,  then,  you 

tlif  ftw*t  that  1 p ; 

w*  liw^iuvo  think  that  tho  k retails  have  more  ancient  laws  than 
longun-  any  other  Greeks?  and  that  Minos  and  Rhadaman- 
thus  are  the  best  of  all  ancient  lawgivers,  rulers,  and 
shepherds  of  mankind  ? Comp. — I think  they  are. 

Sokr. — Now  take  the  case  of  the  good  lawgiver  and  good 
The  nnwtion  shepherd  for  tho  body — If  we  were  asked,  what  it  is 
de  terminate.  that  he  prescribes  for  the  body,  so  as  to  render  it 

What  Is  it  . ‘ . «•  - . - rn 

tiu»t  tiK-  good  better  ? wo  should  answer,  at  once,  briefly  and  well, 

lawgiver  t " # 

pr,-«TibM  by  saying — food  and  labour:  the  former  to  sustain 


and  measure* 
out  for  the 
health  of  the 


out  for  th«  the  body,  the  latter  to  exercise  and  consolidate  it. 


p!!y«id‘n tbc  (y°mP- — Quite  correct.  Sokr. — And  if  after  that 
rooEaurm  "°l  we  were  asked,  What  are  those  things  which  tho 
good  lawgiver  prescribes  for  the  mind  to  make  it 
n^TeiT”’  better,  what  should  we  say,  so  ns  to  avoid  discrediting 
ciow.  ourselves?  Comp. — I really  cannot  tell.  Sokr. — 
But  surely  it  is  discreditable  enough  both  for  your  mind  and 
mine — to  confess,  that  we  do  not  know  upon  what  it  is  that 
good  and  evil  for  our  minds  depends,  while  we  can  define 
upon  what  it  is  that  the  good  or  evil  of  our  bodies  depends?' 


I have  put  together  tho  two  dialogues,  Hipparchus  and 
Thr  nippET-  Minos,  partly  because  of  the  analogy  which  really 

CllUX  Mud  . ,r  J J J 

Minn*  arc ^ exists  between  them,  partly  because  that  analogy 
•»ii  "'her.  ia  much  insisted  on  by  Boeckh,  Schlciennacher, 

and  both  of  J t 

uiero  inferior  Stallbaum,  awl  other  recent  critics ; wlio  not  only 

works  of  ' m J 

cuito.  per-  strike  them  both  out  of  the  list  of  Platonic  works, 

hap*  un* 

iinishwi.  but  speak  of  them  with  contempt  compositions. 
On  the  first  point,  I dissent  from  them  altogether:  on  the 
second,  I agree  with  them  thus  far — that  I consider  the  two 
dialogues  inferior  works  of  Plato: — much  inferior  to  his 
greatest  and  best  compositions, — certainly  displaying  both 
less  genius  and  less  careful  elaboration  — probably  among 
his  early  performances — perhaps  eyen  unfinished  projects, 
destined  for  a farther  elaboration,  which  they  never  received, 
and  not  published  until  after  his  decease.  Yet  in  Hipparchus 


' Pin  to,  Minos,  321  t-I». 
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as  well  as  in  Minos,  the  subjects  debated  are  important  as 
regards  ethical  theory.  Several  questions  aro  raised  and 
partially  canvassed  : no  conclusion  is  finally  attained.  These 
characteristics  they  have  in  common  with  several  of  the  best 
Platonic  dialogues. 

Iu  Hipparchus,  the  question  put  by  Sokrates  is,  about  the 
definition  of  6 (the  lover  of  gain),  and  of  HijjarcJim 

*epSov  itself — gain.  The  first  of  these  two  words  nmmiimof 
(like  many  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  English)  is  used 
in  two  senses.  In  its  plain,  etymological,  sense,  it  means  an 
attribute  belonging  to  all  men : all  men  love  gain,  hate  loss. 
But  since  this  is  predicable  of  all,  there  is  seldom  any  neces- 
sity for  predicating  it  of  any  one  man  or  knot  of  men  in  par- 
ticular. Accordingly,  when  you  employ  the  epithet  as  a pre- 
dicate of  A or  B,  what  you  generally  mean  is,  to  assert  some- 
thing more  than  its  strict  etymological  meaning : to  declare 
that  he  has  the  attribute  in  unusual  measure ; or  that  he  has 
shown  himself,  on  various  occasions,  wanting  in  other  attri- 
butes, which  on  those  occasions  ought,  in  your  judgment,  to  have 
countervailed  it.  The  epithet  thus  comes  to  connote  a senti- 
ment of  blame  or  reproach,  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.* 

The  Companion  or  Collocutor,  being  called  upon  by  So- 
krates to  explain  to  <j>i\oicepS&,  defines  it  in  this  Stote  of  mlnd 
last  sense,  as  conveying  or  connoting  a reproach.  2* 

He  gives  three  different  explanations  of  it  (always  JjSSSinqohr 
in  this  sense),  loosely  worded,  each  of  which  Sokrates 
shows  to  be  untenable.  A variety  of  parallel  cases  niU‘'n  luu"J' 
are  compared,  and  the  question  is  put  (so  constantly  recurring 
in  Plato’s  writings),  what  is  the  state  of  the  agent’s  mind  as 
to  knowledge?  The  cross-examination  makes  out,  that  if 
the  agent  be  supposed  to  know, — then  there  is  no  man  cor- 
responding to  the  definition  of  a <£iXo/cepS>j? : if  the  agent  bo 
supposed  not  to  know — then,  on  the  contrary,  every  man 
will  come  under  the  definition.  The  Companion  is  persuaded 

* Aristotle  adverts  to  this  class  of  j a.  9).  Oe  t da  a 5’  ^wi8«x*tcu  irpa{ir, 
ethical  epithets,  connoting  both  an  I ou8i  rdy  xd6osf  rrjy  fitadrvfra’  fvt a 
attribute  in  the  person  designated,  and  yap  tvOvs  uv6ixaarai  avy*i\r}fjLfi4ya  p.trd 
an  unfavourable  sentiment  in  the  rrjs  <f>av\6Trtrosf  olov,  &c. 
speaker  (Ethic.  Nikom.  ii.  6,  p.  1107,  I 
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that  there  in 
bad  gain,  an 
well  as  good 
gain,  what 
is  the  mean- 
ing of  the 
word  gain  t 
None  Is 
found. 


that  there  is  such  a thing  as  “ love  of  gain  ” in  the  blamable 
sense.  Yet  he  cannot  find  any  tenable  definition,  to  dis- 
criminate it  from  “love  of  gain”  in  the  ordinary  or  innocent 
sense. 

The  same  question  comes  back  in  another  form,  after  So- 
Aiming  krates  has  given  the  liberty  of  retractation.  The  Col- 
locutor maintains  that  there  is  bad  gain,  as  well  as 
good  gain.  But  what  is  that  common,  generic, 
quality,  designated  by  the  word  gain,  apart  from 
these  two  distinctive  epithets  ? He  cannot  find  it 
out  or  describe  it.  He  gives  two  definitions,  each 
of  which  is  torn  up  by  Sokrates.  To  deserve  the  name  of 
gain,  that  which  a man  acquires  must  be  good  ; and  it  must 
surpass,  in  value  as  well  as  in  quantity,  the  loss  or  outlay 
which  he  incurs  in  order  to  acquire  it  But  when  thus  under- 
stood, all  gains  are  good.  There  is  no  meaning  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  bad  gains : all  men  are  lovers  of 
gain. 

With  this  confusion,  the  dialogue  closes.  The  Sokratic 
rnrpow  of  notion  of  good,  as  what  every  one  loves — evil  as  what 

every  one  hates — also  of  evil-doing,  as  performed 
by  every  evil-doer  only  through  ignorance  or  mis- 
take— is  brought  out  and  applied  to  test  the  ethical 
phraseology  of  a common-place  respondent.  But 
it  only  serves  to  lay  bare  a state  of  confusion  and 
perplexity,  without  clearing  up  any  thing.  Herein, 
so  far  as  I can  see,  lies  Plato’s  purpose  in  the  dialogue. 
The  respondent  is  made  aware  of  the  confusion,  which  he  did 
not  know  before  ; and  this,  in  Plato's  view,  is  a progress.  The 
respondent  cannot  avoid  giving  con  trad  ictoi-y  answers,  under 
an  acute  cross-examination : but  he  does  not  adopt  any  new 
belief.  He  says  to  Sokrates  at  the  close — “ The  debate  has 
constrained  rather  than  persuaded  me.”h  This  is  a simple 
but  instructive  declaration  of  the  force  put  by  Sokrates  upon 
his  collocutors;  and  of  the  reactionary  effort  likely  to  be 
provoked  in  their  minds,  with  a view  to  extricate  themselves 


Plato  in  the 
dialogue — 
To  lay  bare 
the  confu- 
sion, and  to 
force  the 
mind  of  the 
respondent 
into  efforts 
for  clouring 
ft  up. 


h Plato,  Ilipparch.  232  B.  ijriyKaKf  y ip  (&  \6yos)  paWor  ifi*  y « fi  Wireiirfi'. 
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from  a painful  sense  of  contradiction.  If  such  effort  be 
provoked,  Plato’s  purpose  is  attained. 

One  peculiarity  there  is,  analogous  to  what  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  Hippias  Major.  It  is  not  merely  the  Collocutor 
who  charges  Sokrates,  but  also  Sokrates  who  accuses  the  Col- 
locutor— each  charging  the  other  with  attempts  to  deceive  a 
friend.1  This  seems  intended  by  Plato  to  create  an  occasion 
for  introducing  what  he  had  to  say  about  Hipparchus — apropos 
of  the  motto  on  the  Ilipparchean  Hermes — pt)  <jn\ov  i^airara. 

The  modern  critics,  who  proclaim  the  Hipparchus  not  to 
be  the  work  of  Plato,  allege  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  H|jtor1aJ 
spuriousness,  the  occurrence  of  this  long  narrative 
and  comment  upon  the  historical  Hipparchus  and 
his  behaviour;  which  narrative  (the  critics  main-  np_ 

tain)  Plato  would  never  have  introduced,  seeing  J^LT?or 
that  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  settlement  of  the  3£j^'?toho 
question  debated.  But  to  this  we  may  reply,  first,  be  bt,urluu‘' 
That  there  are  other  dialogues'1  (not  to  mention  the  Minos) 
in  which  Plato  introduces  recitals  of  considerable  length, 
historical  or  quasi-historical  recitals;  bearing  remotely,  or 
hardly  bearing  at  all,  upon  the  precise  question  under  dis- 
cussion; next, — That  even  if  no  such  analogies  could  bo 
cited,  and  if  the  case  stood  single,  no  modern  critic  could 
fairly  pretend  to  be  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Plato’s 
views  and  the  surrounding  circumstances,  as  to  put  a limit  on 
the  means  which  Plato  might  choose  to  take,  for  rendering 
his  dialogues  acceptable  and  interesting.  Plato’s  political 
views  made  him  disinclined  to  popular  government  generally, 
and  to  the  democracy  of  Athens  in  particular.  Conformably 
with  such  sentiment,  he  is  disposed  to  surround  the  rule  of 


1 Plato,  Hipparch.  225  E,  228  A. 
k S<x)  Alkibiad.  ii.  pp.  142-149-150  ; | 
Alkibiad.  i.  pp.  121-122;  Protagoras, 
342-844 ; Politikus,  208  D. 
irai8(av  iyKfpaffanivovs,  and  tho  two 
or  three  jwigcs  which  follow. 

F.  A.  Wolf,  and  various  critics  after 
him,  contend  that  the  genuineness  of 
the  Hipparchus  was  doubted  in  anti- 
quity, on  the  authority  of  vElian,  V.  H. 
viii.*2.  But  I maintain  that, this  is 
not  tho  meaning  of  the  {tAssage,  unless 

VOL.  I. 


upon  tho  supposition  that  tho  word 
is  struck  out  of  tho  text  con- 
jecturally.  The  passage  may  be  per- 
fectly well  construed,  leaving  naBrjrrjs 
in  tho  text  : we  must  undoubtedly 

suppose  the  author  to  have  made  an 
insertion  historically  erroneous ; but 
this  is  nowise  impossible  in  the  case 
of  ^Elian.  If  you  construe  the  jwasnge 
as  it  stands,  without  such  conjectural 
alteration,  it  does  not  justify  Wolf  s 
inference. 

2 E 
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the  Peisistratid®  with  an  ethical  and  philosophical  colouring : 
to  depict  Hipparchus  as  a wise  man  busied  in  instructing  and 
elevating  the  citizens ; and  to  discredit  the  renown  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  by  affirming  them  to  have  been 
envious  of  Hipparchus,  as  a philosopher  who  surpassed  them- 
selves by  his  own  mental  worth.  All  this  lay  perfectly  in 
the  vein  of  Plato’s  sentiment ; and  we  may  say  the  same 
about  the  narrative  in  the  Minos,  respecting  the  divine 
parentage  and  teaching  of  Minos,  giving  rise  to  his  super- 
human efficacy  as  a lawgiver  and  ruler.  It  is  surely  very 
conceivable,  that  Plato,  as  a composer  of  ethical  dialogues 
or  dramas,  might  think  that  sucli  recitals  lent  a charm  or 
interest  to  some  of  them.  Moreover,  something  like  variety, 
or  distinctive  features  as  between  one  dialogue  and  another, 
was  a point  of  no  inconsiderable  moment.  I am  of  opinion 
that  Plato  did  so  conceive  these  narratives.  But  at  any  rate, 
what  I here  contend  is,  that  no  modem  critics  have  a right 
to  assume  as  certain  that  he  did  not. 

I now  come  to  the  Minos.  The  subject  of  this  dialogue  is, 

uinos tli®  explanation  or  definition  of  Law.  Sokrates  says 

u»  to  his  Companion  or  Collocutor, — Tell  me  what  is 
the  generic  constituent  of  Law  : All  Laws  are  alike 
vroni  Nojxos  quaten  w Law.  Take  no  note  of  the  difference  be- 
tween one  law  and  another,  but  explain  to  me  what 
characteristic  property  it  is,  which  is  common  to  all  Law,  and 
is  implied  in  or  connoted  by  the  name  Law. 

This  question  is  logically  the  same  as  that  which  Sokrates 
asks  in  the  Hipparchus  with  reference  to  icep$o<;  or  gain. 

That  the  definition  of  N i/ios  or  Law  was  discussed  by  So- 
Tha quest™  krates,  we  know,  not  only  from  the  general  descrip- 
t’oitaLisJT  t'on  l**s  debates  given  in  Xenophon,  but  also 
mornbUia*of  ^rom  the  interesting  description  (in  that  author)  of 
Xenophon,  the  conversation  between  the  youthful  Alkibiades 
and  Perikles.m  The  interrogations  employed  by  Alkibiades 
on  that  occasion  are  Sokratic,  and  must  have  been  derived, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  Sokrates.  They  are  partially 


Xcnopli.  Memor,  i.  1,  10.  i.  2,  42-16. 
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analogous  to  the  questions  of  Sokrates  in  the  dialogue  Minos, 
and  they  end  by  driving  Perikles  into  a confusion,  left  un- 
explained, between  Law  and  Lawlessness. 

Definitions  of  No/xot  are  here  given  by  the  Companion, 
who  undergoes  a cross-examination  upon  them.  neflnmon»  or 
First,  he  says,  that  No/to?  = ra  vofiityfieva.  But  JJ-TusTSd 
this  is  rejected  by  Sokrates,  who  intimates  that  Law  *7 ’ 

is  not  the  aggregate  of  laws  enacted  or  of  customs 
held  binding:  but  that  which  lies  behind  these  laws 
and  customs,  imparting  to  them  their  binding  force.”  a.d’dwrw. 
We  are  to  enquire  what  this  is.  The  Companion  *™  '*°l 
declares  that  it  is  the  public  decree  -of  the  city : political  or 
social  opinion.  But  this  again  Sokrates  contests : putting 
questions  to  show  that  Law  includes,  as  a portion  of  its  mean- 
ing, justice,  goodness,  beauty,  and  preservation  of  the  city 
with  its  possessions  ; while  lawlessneas  includes  injustice,  evil, 
ugliness,  and  destruction.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
bad  or  wicked  law.”  But  among  decrees  of  the  city,  some 
are  bad,  some  are  good,  Therefore  to  define  Law  as  a decree 
of  the  city,  thus  generally,  is  incorrect.  It  is  only  the  good 
decree,  not  the  bad  decree,  which  is  Law.  Now  the  good 
decree  or  opinion,  is  the  true  opinion  : that  is,  it  is  the  finding 
out  of  reality.  Law  therefore  wishes  or  aims  to  be  the  find- 
ing out  of  reality : and  if  there  are  differences  between  diffe- 
rent nations,  this  is  because  the  power  to  find  out  does  not 
always  accompany  the  wish  to  find  out. 

As  to  the  assertion — that  Law  is  one  thing  here,  another 
thing  there,  one  thing  at  one  time,  another  thing 
at  another — Sokrates  contests  it.  Just  things  are  ^refsT7" 
just  (lie  says),  everywhere  and  at  all  times : unjust 
things  are  unjust,  also.  Heavy  things  are  heavy,  "7* 

light  things  light,  at  one  time  as  well  as  at  another. 

So  also  honourable  things  are  everywhere  honour-  li- 

able, base  things  everywhere  base.  In  general  r^mr.'^d 
phrase,  existent  things  are  everywhere  existent, p uM'bybiin. 

" Plato,  Minos,  314  B.  vipup  v6^u$  y*  oinc  xoyi)p6s. 

ra  vopi vonl{trai,  nvl  6vri  rtp  p M.  Boeekh  remarks  justly  in  his 
v6na>  vofxl&rai ; note  on  this  passage nrque  enim 

° Plato,  Minna,  314  P.  ko!  h^v  . illtid  demonstratum  eat,  eaacm  om- 

2 E 2 
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non-existent  things  aro  not  existent.  Whoever  therefore 
fails  to  attain  the  existent  and  real,  fails  to  attain  the  lawful 
and  just.  It  is  only  the  man  of  art  and  knowledge,  in 
this  or  that  department,  who  attains  the  existent,  the  real, 
the  right,  true,  lawful,  just.  Thus  the  authoritative  rescripts 
or  laws  in  matters  of  medicine,  are  those  laid  down  by 
practitioners  who  know  that  subject,  all  of  whom  agree  in 
what  they  lay  down : the  laws  of  cookery,  the  laws  of  agri- 
culture and  of  gardening — are  rescripts  delivered  by  artists 
who  know  respectively  each  of  those  subjects.  So  also  about 
Just  and  Unjust,  about  the  political  and  social  arrangements 
of  the  city — the  authoritative  rescripts  or  laws  are,  those  laid 
down  by  the  artists  or  men  of  knowledge  in  that  department, 
all  of  whom  agree  in  laying  down  the  same  : that  is,  all  the 
men  of  art  called  kings  or  lawgivers.  It  is  only  the  right,  the 
true,  the  real — that  which  these  artists  attain — which  is  pro- 
perly a law  and  is  entitled  to  be  so  called.  That  which  is 
not  right  is  not  a law, — ought  not  to  be  so  called — and  is 
only  supposed  to  be  a law  by  the  error  of  ignorant  men.q 

That  the  reasoning  of  Sokrates  in  this  dialogue  is  confused 
Kffuwniru!  of  and  unsound  (as  M.  Boeckh  and  other  critics  have 
uif^Minos'iB  remarked),  I perfectly  agree.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
bat  completely  Platonic ; resting  upon  views  and  doc- 
Tnu‘!'iuM 1 trines  much  cherished  and  often  reproduced  by 

Plato.  The  dialogue  Minos  presents,  in  a rude  and 
•SwftdgM  awkward  manner,  without  explanation  or  amplifica- 
i*w, 'except*  tion,  that  worship  of  the  Abstract  and  the  Ideal, 
uiinka  ought  wliich  Plato,  in  other  and  longer  dialogues,  seeks  to 
diversify  as  well  as  to  elaborate.  The  definitions  of 
Law  hero  combated  and  given  by  Sokrates,  illustrate  this. 
The  good,  the  true,  the  right,  the  beautiful,  the  real — all 
coalesce  in  the  mind  of  Plato.  There  is  nothing  (in  his  view) 
real,  except  The  Good,  The  Just,  &c.  (to  avro-aryaSov ; aino- 
BUawv — Absolute  Goodness  and  Justice) : particular  good 
and  just  things  have  no  reality,  they  are  no  more  good  aud 

nibus  legitima  esse  — sed  hint  urn,  esse.  Sod  omnia  scriptor  hie  cou- 

notionem  ” f rattier  the  sentiment  or  fundit.” 

emotion)  **  legit imi  omnibus  candezn  « Plato,  Minos,  317  C. 
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just  than  bad  and  unjust — they  are  one  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances — they  are  ever  variable,  floating  midway 
between  the  real  and  unreal/  The  real  alone  is  knowablo, 
correlating  with  knowledge  or  with  the  knowing  Intelligence 
Notfc.  As  Sokrates  distinguishes  elsewhere  to  hbcaiov  or 
avTo-&i'/ccuov  from  ra  SUaia — so  here  he  distinguishes  (vo/mos 
from  ra  vafu&fieva)  Law,  from  the  assemblage  of  actual 
commands  or  customs  received  as  laws  among  mankind. 
These  latter  are  variable  according  to  time  and  place ; but 
Law  is  always  one  and  the  same.  Plato  will  acknowledge 
nothing  to  be  Law,  except  that  which  (he  thinks)  ought 
to  be  Law;  that  which  emanates  from  a lawgiver  of  con- 
summate knowledge,  who  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  the 
good  and  the  real,  and  knows  how  to  discover  and  realise  that 
end.  So  far  as  “ the  decree  of  the  city  ” coincides  with  what 
would  have  been  enacted  by  this  lawgiver  (i  e.,  so  far  as 
it  is  good  and  right),  Sokrates  admits  it  as  a valid  explanation 
of  Law ; but  no  farther.  He  considers  the  phrase  bad  law 
to  express  a logical  impossibility,  involving  a contradiction  in 
adjecto .*  What  others  call  a bad  law,  he  regards  as  beiug  no 
real  law,  but  only  a fallacious  image,  mistaken  for  such  by 
the  ignorant.  He  does  not  consider  such  ignorant  persons  as 
qualified  to  judge : he  recognises  only  the  judgment  of  the 
knowing  one  or  few,  among  whom  he  affirms  that  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion.  Every  one  admits  just  things  to 
be  just, — unjust  things  to  be  unjust, — heavy  things  to  bo 
heavy, — the  existent  and  the  real,  to  be  the  existent  and  the 
real.  If  then  the  lawgiver  in  any  of  his  laws  fails  to  attain 
tliis  reality,  he  fails  in  the  very  purpose  essential  to  the  con- 
ception of  law : 4 t.  e.,  his  pretended  law  is  no  law  at  all. 

By  Law,  then,  Plato  means — not  the  assemblage  of  actual 
positive  rules,  nor  any  general  property  common  to  and  cha- 


T See  tlic  remarkable  passage  in  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Republic,  pp.  479-480 ; 
compare  vii.  538  E. 

• Plato,  Minos,  314  D. 

The  same  argument  is  brought  to 
liear  by  the  Platonic  Sokrates  against 
llippias  in  the  Ilippius  Major,  284-  i 
285.  If  the  laws  are  not  really  profit- 


able, which  is  the  only  real  nurposo 
for  which  they  were  established, 
they  are  no  laws  at  all.  The  Spartans 
are  wapayofiot.  Some  of  the  answers 
assigned  hi  Hippias  (284  D)  are  per- 
tinent enough  ; but  he  is  overborne. 

1 Plato,  Minos,  31 G 13.  *Os  ttv  &pa  rod 
oyros  apaprdyT),  rov  yofilfiov  afxafn&vet. 
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racteristic  of  them,  nor  the  free  determination  of  an  assembled 
n.iowor-  Demos  as  distinguished  from  the  mandates  of  a 
Sd!S?ifhn  despot — but  the  Type  of  Law  as  it  ought  to  be, 
thr'w'Ilrkof  and  as  it  would  be,  if  prescribed  by  a perfectly 
instructive  wise  ruler,  aiming  at  good  and  knowing  how  to 
!!iTwiMy  realise  it.  This,  which  is  the  ideal  of  his  own 
mind,  Plato  worships  and  reasons  upon  as  if  it  were 
the  only  reality : as  Law  by  nature,  or  natural  Law,  distin- 
guished from  actual  positive  laws : which  last  have  either  been 
set  by  some  ill-qualified  historical  ruler,  or  have  grown  up  insen- 
sibly. Knowledge,  art,  philosophy,  systematic  and  construc- 
tive, applied  by  some  one  or  few  exalted  individuals,  is  (in 
his  view)  the  only  cause  capable  of  producing  that  typical 
result  which  is  true,  good,  real,  permanent,  and  worthy  of  the 
generic  name. 

In  the  Minos,  this  general  Platonic  view  is  applied  to 
iHOemit  ap-  Law : in  the  Politikus,  to  government  and  social 
Hit. general  administration:  in  the  Kratylus,  to  naming  or  lan- 

IMntonlc  _ _ „ * *ii 

view,  in  the  miage.  In  the  1 olitikus,  we  nnd  the  .received  clas- 
gification  of  governments  (monarchy,  aristocracy, 
tuude^f8*0’  an<^  democracy)  discarded  as  improper,  and  the  as- 
i". G°-  sertion  advanced,  That  there  is  only  one  government 

vomment,  # ° 

Names.  Ac.  right,  true,  genuine,  really  existing — government 
by  the  uncontrolled  authority  and  superintendance  of  the 
man  of  exalted  intelligence : he  who  is  master  in  the  art  of 
governing,  whether  such  man  do  in  fact  hold  power  any- 
where or  not.  All  other  governments  are  degenerate  substi- 
tutes for  this  type,  some  receding  from  it  less,  some  more." 
Again,  in  the  Kratylus,  where  names  and  name-giving  are 


u Plato,  Politikus,  293  C-D.  raCrrjy 

Ciaffpoyrus  opO^y  tlvai  icai  poPTjv  iro- 
A it ( lay y 4v  fj  tls  2t v f&puncot  rous 
Cp\ovras  &A770<vi  irriariipovas  /cal  ov 
SoKovyras  pCvov — r6rf  /cal  /carA  rous  ! 
toiovtovs  opovs  yfiiy  p^vrjv  opSfyy  rrp- 
A irtlay  tlvai  f>rir4oy.  Saras  84  &K\as 
\4yoptv,  oit  yy  rial  as  oCh’  Cyrus 
oC  a as  A e kt  4 ovy  aAAa  pLfpip.rjp.4yas 
ravrrjv,  tts  ptv  tvvipovs  \4yopty , 4irl 
rck  koAAi'oj,  t&s  84  &\\as  ^irl  ra  ova 
pfpiprjaBai. 


The  historical  (Xenopliontio)  80- 
krates  asserts  this  same  position  in 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  (iii.  9,  10  . 
“ Bokmtes  said  that  Kings  and  Rulers 
were  those  who  knew  how  to  command, 
not  those  who  held  the  sceptre  or  were 
chosen  by  election  or  lot,  or  liad  ac- 
quired power  by  force  or  fraud,”  &c. 

The  Kings  of  Sparta  nnd  Macedonia, 
the  BoeAl)  and  Arjpos  of  Athens,  the 
Despot  of  Syracuse  nr  Phere,  are  here 
declared  to  lie  not  real  rulers  at  nil. 
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discussed,  Sokrates 1 maintains  that  things  can  only  he  named 
according  to  their  true  and  real  nature — that  there  is,  belong- 
ing to  each  thing,  one  special  and  appropriate  Name-Form, 
discernible  only  by  the  sagacity  of  the  intelligent  Lawgiver : 
who  alone  is  competent  to  bestow  upon  each  thing  its  right, 
true,  genuine,  real  name,  possessing  rectitude  by  nature 
(ppOorrfi  <j>vcrei).J  This  Name-Form  (according  to  Sokrates)  is 
the  same  in  all  languages  in  so  far  as  they  are  constructed  by 
different  intelligent  Lawgivers,  although  the  letters  and  syl- 
lables in  which  they  may  clothe  the  Form  are  very  different.* 
If  names  be  not  thus  apportioned  by  the  systematic  purpose 
of  an  intelligent  Lawgiver,  but  raised  up  by  insensible  and 
unsystematic  growth — they  will  be  unworthy  substitutes  for 
the  genuine  type,  though  they  are  the  best  which  actual 
societies  possess:  according  to  the  opinion  announced  by 
Kratylus  in  that  same  dialogue,  they  will  not  be  names 
at  all.* 

The  Kretan  Minos  (we  here  find  it  affirmed),' son,  com- 
panion, and  pupil  of  Zeus,  has  learnt  to  establish  Kiji°*jon 
laws  of  this  divine  type  or  natural  rectitude : the  b-'v|nf? 

...  , , - . .r  . llalud  law* 

proof  of  which  is,  that  the  uncient  lvretan  laws  onthudivine 

have  for  immemorial  ages  remained,  and  still  do 
remain, b unchanged.  But  when  Sokrates  tries  to  determine. 
Wherein  consists  this  Law-Typo?  What  is  it  that  the  wise 
Lawgiver  prescribes  for  the  minds  of  the  citizens — as  the 
wise  gymnastic  trainer  prescribes  proper  measure  of  nourish- 
ment and  exercise  for  their  bodies? — the  question  is  left 
unanswered.  Sokrates  confesses  with  shame  that  he  cannot 
answer  it : and  the  dialogue  ends  in  a blank.  The  reader — 


m Plato,  Kratylus,  387  D. 
r Plato,  Kratvl.  388  A-E. 

* Plato,  Kraty  1.  389  E,  390  A,  432  E. 
O ukovv  our (i> s a£uLocts  kcu  t bv  rofiodJnjr 
r 6r  re  Jr$dSf  na\  rbr  Jr  rots  &ap&apoir, 
tots  b.v  rb  rov  oriptaros  dbos  dnobibtp 
t6  Trpo(TT}Kov  irdarcp  Jr  brroiataovr  av\- 
\afia7s,  ovbty  X(IPU  vofioSJrriy  drat  rbr 
JyOdSt  fl  rbr  birovour  &A\o6t\  Coin-, 
pare  this  with  tho  Minos,  315  E,  310  D,  i 
where  Sokrates  evades,  by  an  hyjio-  | 
thesis  very  similar,  the  objection  made  , 


by  the  collocutor,  tliut  the  laws  in 
: one  country  are  very  different  from 
i those  in  another — taon  yap  ouk  Jrrotts 
ravra  ptcrawerreuducra  oti  Tavrd  Jarir. 

• Plato,  Kraty 1. 430  A.  432  A,  433  D, 
435  C. 

Kratylus  says  that  a name  badly 
given  is  no  name  at  ull ; just  as  8o- 
kratos  says  in  tho  Minos  that  a bad 
law  is  no  law  at  all. 

b Pluto,  Minos,  310  B,  321  A. 
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according  to  Plato’s  manner — is  to  be  piqued  and  shamed 
into  the  effort  of  meditating  the  question  for  himself. 

An  attempt  to  answer  this  question  will  be  found  in  Plato’s 
The  Minos  Treatise  Do  Legibus — in  the  projected  Kretan 
colony,  of  which  he  there  sketches  the  fundamental 
SS'in/1  hnvs.  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  very  naturally 
Mr1*  placed  this  treatise  as  sequel  to  the  Minos ; second 
Lcpa-  in  the  Trilogy  of  which  the  Minos  was  first.0 

Whoever  has  followed  the  abstract  of  tho  Minos,  which  I 
explanation*  have  iust  given,  will  remark  tho  different  expla- 

«>f  lb©  word  it  iii  i*i  i* 

i*i«  con-  nations  of  the  word  Law — both  those  which  are  dis- 

fusion  in  Its 

meaning.  allowed,  and  that  which  is  preferred,  though  left 
incomplete,  by  Sokrates.  On  this  same  subject,  there  are  in 
many  writers,  modern  as  well  as  ancient,  two  distinct  modes 
of  confusion  traceable — pointed  out  by  eminent  recent  jurists, 
such  as  Mr.  Bentham,  Mr.  Austin,  and  Mr.  Maine.  1.  Be- 
tween Law  as  it  is,  and  Law  as  it  ought  to  be.  2.  Between 
Laws  Imperative,  set  by  intelligent  rulers,  and  enforced  by 
penal  sanction — and  Laws  signifying  uniformities  of  fact  ex- 
pressed in  general  termB,  such  as  the  Law  of  Gravitation, 
Crystallization,  &c.  We  can  hardly  say  that  in  the  dialogue 
Minos,  Plato  falls  into  the  first  of  these  two  modes  of  con- 
fusion : for  he  expressly  says  that  he  only  recognises  the 
Ideal  of  Law,  or  Law  as  it  ought  to  be  (actual  Laws  every- 
where being  disallowed,  except  in  so  far  as  they  conform 
thereunto).  But  he  does  fall  into  tho  second,  when  ho  iden- 
tifies the  Lawful  with  the  Beal  or  Existent.  His  Ideal  stands 
in  place  of  generalisations  of  fact. 

There  is  also  much  confusion,  if  we  compare  tho  Minos 
with  other  dialogues : wherein  Plato  frequently  talks  of  Laws 
as  tho  laws  and  customs  actually  existing  or  imperative  in  any 
given  state — Athens,  Sparta,  or  elsewhere  (No/ao?  = r<i  vofu- 
%6/xepa,  according  to  tho  first  words  in  tho  Minos).  For 
example,  in  the  harangue  which  he  supposes  to  be  addressed 
to  Sokrates  in  the  Kriton,  and  which  ho  invests  with  so  irn- 


c I rciscrvo  for  tin  Apitoudix  some  further  remarks  upon  the  genuineness  of 
Hijipurcliu*  tuid  Minos. 
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pressive  u character — the  Laws  of  Athens  are  introduced  as 
speakers:  but  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Minos,  three-fourths  of  the  Laws  of  Athens  could  not  bo 
regarded  as  Law's  at  all.  If  therefore  we  take  Plato’s  writings 
throughout,  we  shall  not  find  that  he  is  constant  to  one  uniform 
sense  of  the  word  Law,  or  that  he  escapes  the  frequent  con- 
fusion between  Law  as  it  actually  exists  and  Law  as  it  ought 


to  be.d 


d Tlio  first  explanation  of  N^o? 
advanced  by  the  Companion  in  reply 
to  SokmtCH  ( viz.  Na/ios  = ra  voni£6fiitva 
coincided  substantially  with  the  mean- 
ing of  N 6fio%  BcuriAcvr  in  Pindar 
and  Herodotus  feeo  above,  chap,  vi.),  I 
who  is  au  imaginary  ruler,  occupying 
a given  region,  and  enforcing  vo/m- 
(6ntva.  It  coincides  also  with  the  \ 
precept  N as  prescribed  by  i 
the  Pythian  priestess  to  applicants  who 
asked  advice  about  the  proper  forms  of 
religious  worship  (Xenop.  Memor.  i. 
3, 1) ; though  this  precept,  when  Cicero 
comes  to  report  it  (Legg.  ii.  lb,  40', 
up|H'arH  divested  of  its  simplicity,  and 
overclouded  with  the  very  confusion 
touched  upon  in  my  text.  Aristotle 
does  not  keep  clear  of  the  confusion 
(compare  Etiuc.  Nikom.  i.  1,  1094, 
b.  10,  and  v.  5,  1130,  b.  24).  I shall 
revert  again  to  the  distinction  bctwtvn 
v6fAos  and  in  touching  on  other 

Platonic  dialogues.  Cicero  expressly 
declares  (Legg.  ii.  5,  11),  conformably 
to  what  is  said  by  the  Platonic  8o- 
k ruled  in  tho  Minos,  that  a hod  law, 


however  passed  in  regular  form,  is  no 
law  at  all ; and  this  might  be  well  it 
ho  adhered  consistently  to  the  sumo 
phraseology,  but  he  perpetually  uses, 
in  other  places,  tho  words  Iax  and 
Leqes  to  signify  laws  actually  in  force 
at  Kome,  good  or  bud. 

Mr.  Bcntham  gives  an  explanation 
of  Law  or  Tho  Law,  which  coincides 
with  = ra  voiu(6ti*va.  He  nays 

(Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation, 
vol.  ii.  eh.  17,  p.  257,  ed.  1823), 
“ Now  Law,  or  The  Law,  taken  in- 
definitely, is  an  abstract  and  collective 
term,  which,  when  it  means  anything, 
cun  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  sum  total  of  a number  of  individual 
laws  taken  together.” 

Mr.  Austin  in  his  Lectures,  *Tlio 
Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined,’ 
has  explained  more  clearly  and  copi- 
; ously  than  any  antecedent  author,  tho 
confused  meanings  of  tho  word  Law 
adverted  to  in  my  text  Sec  es]jeciully 
his  first  lecture  and  his  fifth,  pp.  1 13- 
1G3  eeq. 
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APPENDIX. 

In  continuing  to  recognise  Hipparchus  and  Minos  as  Platonic  works,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  modern  critics,  I havo  to  remind  the  reader,  not  only  that 
both  are  included  in  the  Canon  of  Thrasyllus,  but  that  the  Minos  was  expressly 
acknowledged  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  included  by  him  among 
the  Trilogies:  showing  that  it  existed  then  (220  B.C.)  in  the  Alexandrine  Museum 
as  a Platonic  work.  The  similarity  between  the  Hipparchus  and  Minos  is 
recognised  by  all  the  Platonic  critics,  most  of  whom  declare  that  both  of  them 
are  spurious.  Kchleiermacher  affirms  and  vindicates  this  opinion  in  his  Ein- 
leitung  and  notes : but  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  arguments  advanced  to 
prove  the  spuriousness,  as  they  are  set  forth  by  M.  Boeckh,  in  his  “Comment, 
in  Platonis  qui  vulgo  fertur  Minoem  :M  in  which  treatise,  though  among  his 
early  works,  the  case  is  argued  with  all  that  copious  learning  and  critical 
ability,  which  usually  adorn  his  many  admirable  contributions  to  the  improve- 
ment of  philology. 

M.  Boeckh  not  only  rejects  the  pretensions  of  Hipparchus  and  Minos  to  be 
considered  as  works  of  Plato,  but  advances  an  affirmative  hypothesis  to  show 
what  they  are.  He  considers  these  two  dialogues,  together  with  those  De 
Jus  to,  and  Do  Virtuto  (two  short  dialogues  in  the  Pseudo-platonic  list,  not 
recognised  by  Thrasyllus)  as  among  the  dialogues  published  by  Simon ; an 
Athenian  citizen  and  a shoemaker  by  trade,  in  whose*  shop  Sokrates  is  said  to 
have  held  many  of  his  conversations.  Simon  is  reported  to  have  made  many 
notes  of  these  conversations,  and  to  have  composed  and  published,  from  them,  a 
volume  of  thirty-three  dialogues  (Diog.  L.  ii.  122),  among  the  titles  of  which 
there  arc  two — n«pl  4»iAo#c«pioDs  and  n«pl  N 6/j.ov.  Bimon  was,  of  course,  con- 
temporary with  Pinto;  but  somewhat  older  in  years.  With  this  part  of  M. 
Boeckh *8  treatise,  resecting  the  supposed  authorship  of  Simon,  I have  nothing 
to  do.  I only  notice  the  arguments  by  which  he  proposes  to  show  that  Hip- 
parchus and  Minos  are  not  works  of  Plato. 

In  the  first  place,  I notice  that  M.  Boeckh  explicitly  recognises  them  as 
works  of  an  author  contemporary  with  Pinto,  not  later  than  380  u.c.  (p.  46). 
Hereby  many  of  the  tests,  whereby  we  usually  detect  spurious  works,  become 
inapplicable. 

In  the  second  place,  he  admits  that  the  dialogues  are  composed  in  good  Attic 
Greek,  suitable  to  the  Platonic  age  both  in  character  and  manners— “ At  veteris 
esse  et  Attici  scriptoria,  probus  serrno,  antiqui  mores,  totus  denique  character, 
spondeat,”  p.  32. 

The  reasons  urged  by  M.  Boeckh  to  prove  the  spnriousnces  of  the  Minos,  are 
first,  that  it  is  unlike  Plato — next,  that  it  is  too  much  like  Plato.  “ Dupliciter 
dialogus  a Platonis  ingenio  discrepnt : partim  quod  parum,  partim  quod 
nimium,  similis  ceteris  ejusdem  scriptis  sit.  Parum  similia  cst  in  rebus  per- 
multis.  Nam  cum  Pinto  adhuc  vivos  no  videntes  nut  nuper  defunctoe  notosque 
homines,  ut  sccnicus  poeta  nctores,  moribus  ingoniisque  accurate  dcacriptis, 
nominatim  producat  in  medium  —in  isto  opusculo  cum  Snernte  colloquens  per- 
sona  plane  inccrta  est  ac  nomine  carens:  qnippe  cum  imperitus  scriptor  csset 
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artia  illius  colloquiia  auia  duldssima*  veneres  illaa  inferendi,  quae  ex  peeuliaribua 
ixrsonarum  moribus  pingeudis  redundant,  atque  a Platonc  ut  florea  per  nmplos 
dialogorum  hortoa  sunt  disseminata  ” (pp.  7-8):  again,  p.  9,  it  is  complained  tliat 
there  is  an  “ infinitua  secundarius  collocutor  ” in  tho  Hipparchus. 

Now  the  sentence,  just  transcribed  from  M.  Bocckh,  shows  that  he  had1  in  his 
mind  as  standard  of  comparison,  a certain  number  of  the  Platonic  works,  but 
that  he  did  not  take  account  of  all  of  them.  The  Platonic  Protagoras  begins 
with  a dialogue  between  Sokrates  and  an  unknown,  nameless,  person  ; to  whom 
Sokrates,  after  a page  of  conversation  with  him,  recounts  what  has  just  passed 
between  himself,  Protagoras,  and  others.  Next,  if  we  turn  to  the  Sophistls 
and  Politikus,  we  find  that  in  both  of  them,  not  simply  the  sccundarius  collo- 
cutor, but  even  the  principal  speaker,  is  an  unknown  and  nameless  person, 
described  only  as  a Stranger  from  Elea,  and  never  before  seen  by  Sokrates. 
Again,  in  the  Leges,  the  principal  speaker  is  only  an  AOyvaios  (lyos,  without  a 
name.  In  tho  face  of  such  analogies,  it  is  unsafe  to  lay  down  a peremptory  rule, 
that  no  dialogue  can  be  the  work  of  Plato,  which  acknowledges  as  collocutor  an 
unnamed  person. 

Then  again — when  M.  Bocckh  complains  that  the  Hipparchus  and  Minos 
are  destitute  of  thoso  “jlores  et  dulcissimm  Veneres  ” which  Plato  is  accustomed 
to  spread  through  his  dialogues— I ask.  Where  are  the  “ duleissiinro  Veneres  **  in 
the  Parmenides,  Sophistes,  Politikus,  logos,  T imams,  Kritias?  I find  none. 
The  presence  of 44  dulcissima)  Veneres  ” is  not  a condition  sine  quit  won,  in  every 
composition  which  pretends  to  Plato  as  its  author : nor  can  the  absence  of  them 
lxi  admitted  as  a reason  for  disallowing  Hipparchus  and  Minos. 

The  analogy  of  the  Sophistes  and  Politikus  (besides  Symjwsium,  Republic, 
and  Leges)  farther  shows,  that  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  finding  the  titles 
of  Hipparchus  and  Miuos  derived  from  the  subjects  (Ilcpl  4»iA oKtptovs  and  rtegl 
N<J /iov),  not  from  tho  name  of  one  of  the  collocutors  : — whether  wo  suppose  tho 
titles  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Plato  himself,  or  by  some  subsequent  editor 
(Bocckh,  p.  10). 

To  illustrate  his  first  ground  of  objection — Dissimilarity  between  the  Minos 
und  tho  true  Platonic  writings — M.  Boeckh  enumerates  (pp.  12-23)  several 
passages  of  the  dialogue  which  he  considers  unplatonic.  Moreover,  he  includes 
among  them  (p.  12)  examples  of  confused  and  illogical  reasoning.  I confess 
that  to  me  this  evidence  is  noway  sufficient  to  prove  that  Plato  is  not  tho 
author.  That  certain  passages  may  be  picked  out  which  are  obscure,  confused, 
inelegant — is  certainly  no  sufficient  evidence.  If  I thought  so,  I should  go 
along  with  Ast  in  rejecting  tho  Euthydeinus,  Menon,  Laches,  Charmides, 
Lysis,  &c.,  aguinst  all  which  Ast  argues  as  spurious,  upon  evidence  of  the  samo 
kind.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  against  almost  every  ono  of  tho  dia- 
logues, taken  severally,  a case  of  the  same  kind,  more  or  less  plausible,  might 
bo  made  out.  You  might  in  each  of  them  find  passages  peculiar,  careless, 
awkwardly  expressed.  The  expression  r^v  irdparaday  aytA-rjv  rod  aw  tiaras, 
which  M.  Boeckh  insists  upon  so  much  as  improper,  would  probably  have  been 
considered  as  a mere  case  of  faulty  text,  if  it  had  occurred  in  any  other  dia- 
logue : and  so  it  may  fairly  lx?  considered  in  the  Minos. 

Moreover  as  to  faults  of  logic  and  consistency  in  the  reasoning,  most  certainly 
these  cannot  lx  held  as  proving  the  Minos  not  to  be  Plato's  work.  I would 
engage  to  produce,  from  most  of  his  dialogues,  defects  of  reasoning  quite  as 
grave  os  any  which  the  Minos  exhibits.  On  the  principle  assumed  by  M. 
Boeckh,  every  one  who  agreed  with  Panretius  in  considering  the  elaborate 
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proof  given  in  the  Phasdon,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  illogical  and 
delusive — would  also  agree  with  Pametius  in  declaring  that  the  Phacdon  was  not 
the  work  of  Plato.  It  ia  one  question,  whether  the  reasoning  in  any  dialogue 
bo  good  or  bod  : it  is  another  question,  whether  the  dialogue  be  written  by 
Plat i or  not.  Unfortunately,  the  Platonic  critics  often  treat  the  first  question 
as  if  it  determined  the  second. 

M.  Uoeckh  himself  considers  that  tho  evidence  arising  from  dissimilarity 
(upon  which  I have  just  dwelt)  is  not  the  strongest  part  of  his  case.  He  relies 
more  upon  the  evidonco  arising  from  too  much  similarity,  as  proving  still  more 
clearly  tho  spuriousness  of  tho  Minos.  “Jam  ]>crgnmus  ad  alteram  jiartem 
nostra)  argumentutiouis,  eamque  diam  fimiiorem,  do  nimia  simililutliue  Platoni- 
corum  aliquot  looorum,  qum  imitationem  iloccat  subesse.  Nam  de  hoc  quidem 
oonveniet  inter  omnes  doctos  et  indoctos,  Platonem  so  ipsum  baud  posBo  imitari  •’ 
nisi  si  quia  dubitet  do  sank  cjus  monte"  (p.  23  . Again,  p.  2(1,  “ Jum  vero  in 
nostro  colloquio  Symposium,  Politicum,  Euthyphronem,  Protngoram,  Gorgiam, 
Cmtylum,  Philebum,  dialogos  espressos  ac  tanttmi  non  compilable  roperies.” 
And  M.  Uoeckh  goes  on  to  specify  various  passages  of  tho  Minos,  which  ho 
considers  to  have  been  imitated,  and  badly  imitated,  from  ono  or  other  of  these 
dialogues. 

I cannot  agreo  with  M.  Uoeckh  in  regarding  this  nimia  similitudo  os  the 
strongest  part  of  his  case.  On  tho  contrary,  I consider  it  os  the  weakest : 
because  his  own  premisses  (in  my  judgment)  not  only  do  not  prove  his  conclu- 
sion, but  go  far  to  prove  the  opposite.  When  we  find  him  insisting,  in  such 
strong  language,  upon  tho  great  analogy  which  subsists  between  the  Minos  and 
seven  of  the  incontestable  Platonic  dialogues,  this  is  surely  a fair  proof  Hurt  its 
author  is  tho  some  as  their  author.  To  me  it  apiiears  as  conclusive  os  internal 
evidence  ever  can  be ; unless  there  be  some  disproof  aliunde  to  overthrow  it.  But 
M.  Uoeckh  produces  no  such  disproof.  He  oonverts  these  analogies  into  testi- 
mony in  his  own  favour,  simply  by  bestowing  upon  them  the  name  imitatio, — 
stulia  imitatio  (p.  27).  This  word  involves  an  hypothesis,  whereby  the  point 
to  be  proved  is  assumed — viz. : difference  of  uuthorship.  “ Plato  cannot  have 
imitated  himself’  (M.  Uoeckh  observes).  I cannot  admit  such  impossibility, 
even  if  you  describe  the  fact  in  that  phrase  : but  if  you  say  “ Pinto  in  one  dia- 
logue thought  and  wrote  like  Plato  in  another  ” — you  describe  the  tame  fact  in 
a different  phrase,  and  it  then  appears  not  merely  possible  but  natural  and 
probable.  Those  very  reul  analogies,  to  which  M.  Uoeckh  points  in  the  word 
imitatio,  ore  in  my  judgment  cases  of  the  Platonic  thought  in  one  dialogue 
being  like  the  Platonio  thought  in  another.  The  similitudo,  between  Minos 
and  these  other  dialogues,  can  hardly  be  called  nimia,  for  M.  Uoeckh  himself 
points  out  that  it  is  accompanied  with  much  difference.  It  is  a similitude,  such 
as  we  should  expect  between  ono  Platonic  dialogue  and  another:  with  this 
difference,  that  whereas,  in  the  Minos,  Plato  gives  the  same  general  views  in  a 
manner  more  brief,  crude,  abrupt — in  the  other  dialogues  he  works  them  out 
with  greater  fulness  of  explanation  and  illustration,  and  some  degree  of  chaugo 
not  unimportant.  That  there  should  be  this  amount  of  difference  between  one 
dialogue  of  Plato  and  another  appears  to  me  perfectly  natural.  On  the  other 
hand — that  there  should  have  been  a contemjiorary  falsarius  (scriptor  miser, 
insulsus,  vilissimns,  to  use  phrases  of  M.  Uoeckh),  who  studied  and  pillaged  tho 
best  dialogues  of  Plato,  for  the  purjwse  of  putting  together  a short  and  |»  r- 
verted  abbreviation  of  them — aud  who  contrived  to  get  his  miserable  abbreviation 
recognized  by  tho  Byzantine  Aristophanes  among  the  genuine  dialogues  uot- 
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withstanding  the  existence  of  the  Platonio  school — this,  I think  highly  im- 
probable. 

I cannot  therefore  agree  with  M.  Boeckh  in  thinking,  that  “ ubiquo  so  prodens 
Platnnis  imitatio  ” (p.  31)  is  nn  irresistible  proof  of  spuriousness : nor  can  I 
think  that  his  hypothesis  shows  itself  to  advantage,  when  he  says,  p.  10 — 
“ Ipso  autem  dialogue  (Minos)  quum  post  Politieum  compositus  sit,  quod 
qutednm  in  eo  dicta  rebus  ibi  expositis  manifesto  nitantur,  ut  paullo  post  osten- 
domus — quis  cst  qui  artifleiosissimum  philosophum,  jiostquam  ibi  (in  Politico) 
accumtius  de  natura  legis  egisset,  do  ett  iternm  pntet  negligenter  egisse  ? ” — 
I do  not  think  it  so  impossible  as  it  appears  to  M.  Boeckh,  that  a philosopher, 
after  having  irrillen  upon  a given  subject  accuratiu*,  should  subsequently  writo 
upon  it  negligenter.  But  if  I granted  this  ever  so  fully,  I should  still  contend 
that  there  remains  another  alternative.  The  negligent  workmanship  may  have 
preceded  the  accurate : nn  alternative  which  I think  is  probably  the  truth,  and 
which  has  nothing  to  exclude  it  except  M.  Bocckh’s  pure  hypothesis,  that  tho 
Mines  must  have  been  copied  from  the  Politikus. 

tVliile  I admit  then  that  the  Hipparchus  and  Minos  arc  among  tho  inferior 
and  earlier  compositions  of  Plato,  I still  contend  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
excluding  them  from  the  list  of  his  works.  Though  the  Platonic  critics  of  this 
century  are  for  the  most  part  of  an  adverso  opinion,  I have  with  me  the  general 
authority  of  the  critics  anterior  to  tliis  century — from  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium down  to  Bentley  and  Ruhnken — see  Boeckh,  pp.  7-32. 

Yxem  defends  the  genuineness  of  tho  Hipparchus — (Ucber  Platon’s  Klei- 
tophon,  p.  8.  Berlin,  184G), 
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This  is  among  the  dialogues  declared  by  Schleiermacher, 
tim-bri's-  Ast,  Stallbaum,  and  various  other  modern  critics, 
«Pn-  to  be  spurious  and  unworthy  of  Plato : the  produc- 

rious  by  MOM  . r . . . , 1 . 

modem  tion  of  one  who  was  not  merely  au  imitator,  but  a 

critics—  ...  * 

gToutKi.  f.,r,  bad  and  silly  imitator.11  Soclmr  on  the  other  hand 
not  M.ffl.if.it.  defends  the  dialogue  against  them,  reckoning  it  as 
a juvenile  production  of  l>lato.b  The  arguments  which  are 
adduced  to  prove  its  spuriousness  appear  to  me  altogether 
insufficient.  It  has  some  features  of  dissimilarity  with  that 
which  we  read  in  other  dialogues — these  the  above-mentioned 
critics  call  un-platonic : it  has  other  features  of  similarity — 
theso  they  call  bad  imitation  by  a faharim:  lastly,  it  is  in- 
ferior, as  a performance,  to  the  best  of  the  Platonic  dialogues. 
But  I am  prepared  to  expect  (and  have  even  the  authority 
of  Schleiermacher  for  expecting)  that  some  dialogues  will  be 
inferior  to  others.  I also  reckon  with  certainty,  that  between 
two  dialogues,  both  genuine,  there  will  lie  points  of  similarity 
as  well  as  points  of  dissimilarity.  Lastly,  the  critics  find 
marks  of  a bad,  recent,  un-platonic  style : but  Dionysius  of 
Ilulikarnnssus — a judge  at  least  equally  competent  upon 
such  a matter — found  no  such  marks.  He  expressly  cites 
the  dialogue  as  the  work  of  Plato,'  and  explains  the  peculiar 


• Stallbaum,  Prolog,  pp.  220-225, 
“ineptus  tenebrio,”  Ac.  Schleier- 
mac  her,  Einlcitung,  part  ii.  v.  iii.  pp. 
247-252.  Ast,  Platon's  Leben  und 
Schriften,  op.  495-407. 

Ast  speftKH  with  respect  (differing  in 
this  respect  from  the  other  two  of  the 
Theages  as  a composition,  though  bo 
docs  not  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of 
Plato.  Schleiermacher  also  admits 
(see  the  end  of  his  Kinleitung)  that  | 
the  style  in  general  has  a good  Platonic  | 


colouring,  though  ho  considers  some 
particular  phrases  as  un-Platonic. 

b Richer,  Ueber  Platon,  pp.  92-102. 
M.  Coliet  also  speaks  of  it  os  a work  of 
Plato  (Novm  Ix*ctionc8,  Ac.,  p.  624. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1858;. 

e Dionys.  Hal.  Ars  Rhetor,  p.  405, 
Reisk.  Compare  Theagea,  121  L>. 
€is  rb  Atrrv  Karaffalt'orrcs. 

In  general,  in  discussions  on  the 
genuineness  of  any  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues,  I can  do  nothing  but  reply 
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phraseology  assigned  to  Demodokus  by  remarking,  that  the 
latter  is  presented  as  a person  of  rural  habits  and  occupations. 

Demodokus,  an  elderly  man  (of  rank  and  landed  property), 
and  his  youthful  son  Theages,  have  come  from  their  IVrliIl,  of 
Derne  to  Athens,  and  enter  into  conversation  with  ^S”® 
Sokrates:  to  whom  the  father  explains,  that  Theages  d<*u*»na°’ 
has  contracted,  from  the  conversation  of  youthful  r«Sm'id 
companions,  an  extraordinary  ardour  for  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  wisdom.  The  son  has  importuned  his  father 
to  put  him  under  the  tuition  of  one  of  the  Sophists,  d**sin*s  to  In* 
who  profess  to  teach  wisdom.  The  father,  though  I In-  tt-tu-hlng 
not  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  request,  is  deterred  of  “ Sopb'*L 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a good  teacher  and  avoiding  a bad 
one.  lie  entreats  the  advice  of  Sokrates,  who  invites  the 
young  man  to  explain  what  it  is  that  he  wants,  over  and 
above  the  usual  education  of  an  Athenian  youth  of  good 
family  (letters,  the  harp,  wrestling,  &c.),  which  he  has  already 
gone  through  .d 

Sokr. — You  desire  wisdom : but  what  kind  of  wisdom  ? 
That  by  which  men  manage  chariots  ? or  govern 
horses?  or  pilot  ships  ? Theag. — No : that  by  which 
men  are  governed.  Sokr. — But  what  men  ? those 
in  a state  of  sickness — or  those  who  are  singing  in  be 
a chorus — or  those  who  are  under  gymnastic  training  ? Each 
of  these  classes  has  its  own  governor,  who  bears  a special 


to  the  arguments  of  those  critics  who 
consider  them  spurious.  But  iu  the 
case  of  the  Theages  there  is  one  argu- 
ment which  tends  to  mark  Pluto 
positively  ns  the  author. 

In  the  Theages,  p.  125,  the  senarius 
<ro<pol  r vpavvot  rw v <ro<pwv  trvvovirla  is 
cited  os  a verse  of  Euripides.  Now  it 
appears  that  this  is  an  error  of  memory, 
and  that  the  verse  really  belongs  to 
SophokU iv  AIokti  A oicpy.  If  the 
error  had  only  appeared  in  this  dia- 
logue, Stullboum  would  probably  have 
cited  it  ns  one  more  instance  of  stupidity 
on  the  part  of  the  ine}AM  tenebrio  whom 
he  supposes  to  have  written  the  dia- 
logue. But  unfortunately  the  error 
does  not  belong  to  the  Theages  alone,  j 
It  is  found  also  in  the  Republic  (viii.  t 


508  B j,  the  most  unquestionable  of  all 
the  Platonic  compositions.  Accord- 
ingly, 8ch leiermac her  tells  us  in  his 
note  that  the  falmrius  of  the  Theages 
has  copied  this  error  out  of  tho  above- 
named  passage  of  the  Republic  of 
Plato  i notes,  p.  500). 

This  last  supposition  of  Schleier- 
maeher  appears  to  me  highly  im- 
probable. Since  we  know  tluit  the 
mistake  is  one  made  by  Plato  himself, 
surely  wc  ought  rather  to  believe  that 
he  made  it  in  two  distinct  composi- 
tions. In  other  words  the  occurrence 
of  the  same  exact  mistake  in  the 
Republic  and  the  Theages  affords 
strong  presumption  that  both  are  by 
the  same  author — Plato. 

d Plato,  Theag&i,  122. 
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title,  and  belongs  to  a special  art  by  itself — the  medical, 
musical,  gymnastic,  &e.  Theag. — No : I mean  that  wisdom 
by  which  we  govern,  not  these  classes  alone,  but  all  the  other 
residents  in  the  city  along  with  them — professional  as  well 
as  private — men  as  well  as  women.' 

Sokrates  now  proves  to  Theages,  that  this  function  and 
Thmg&i  do-  power  which  he  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  is,  the 
quire  that  function  and  power  of  a despot : and  that  no  one 

wisdom  by  ......  ill  . , T . . 

which  ho  can  can  aid  him  in  so  culpable  a proiect*  I mi^ht 

govern  free-  ° 

th  dr  own  yeam  (says  Theages)  for  such  despotic  power  over 

consent.  all : so  probably  would  you  and  every  other  man. 
But  it  is  not  that  to  which  I now  aspire.  I aspire  to  govern 
freemen,  with  their  own  consent;  as  was  done  by  Themis- 
tokles,  I'crikles,  Kimon,  and  other  illustrious  statesmen/  who 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  political  art 

Sokr. — Well,  if  you  wished  to  become  accomplished  in  the 
art  of  horsemanship,  you  would  put  yourself  under  able  horse- 
men : if  in  the  art  of  darting  the  javelin,  under  able  darters. 
By  parity  of  reasoning,  since  you  seek  to  learn  the  art  of 
statesmanship,  you  must  frequent  able  statesmen.* 

Theag. — No,  Sokrates.  I have  heard  of  the  language 
wnceoMho  which  you  are  in  the  habit  of  using  to  others.  You 
iuiwnrato1  pointed  out  to  them  that  these  eminent  statesmen 
cannot  train  their  own  sons  to  be  at  all  better  than 
wTu  curriers : of  course  therefore  they  cannot  do  me  any 
himself  teach  g0(Xj_h  Sokr. — But  what  can  your  father  do  for  you 


* Plato,  TheagGs,  124  A-B.  Schleier-  i 
rancher  lEinleit.  p.  250)  censures  tho 
prolixity  of  the  inductive  process  in 
this  dialogue,  and  the  multitude  of 
examples  here  accumulated  to  prove  a 
general  proposition  obvious  enough 
without  proof.  Let  us  grant  this  to  be 
true ; we  cannot  infer  from  it  that  the 
dialogue  is  not  the  work  of  Plato. 
By  very  similar  arguments  Soclier 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  Sophistcs 
and  the  Politikus  are  not  works  of 
Plato,  because  in  both  these  dialogues  j 
logical  division  and  differentiation  is 
accumulated  with  tiresome  prolixity, 
and  applied  to  most  trivial  subjects. 
But  Plato  himself  (in  Politikus,  pp. 


285-286)  explains  why  ho  does  so,  and 
tells  us  tliat  he  wishes  to  familiarise 
his  readers  with  logical  subdivision  and 
classification  as  a process.  In  liko 
manner  I maintain  that  prolixity  in 
the  A 6ycn  ItcuctikoI  is  not  to  be  held 
ns  proof  of  spurious  authorship,  any 
more  than  prolixity  in  the  process  of 
logical  subdivision  and  classification. 

I noticed  the  same  objection  in  the 
case  of  the  First  AUdbiaacs. 
f Plato,  Theages,  126  A. 

* Plato,  Theagto,  12G  O. 
h Plato,  Theagds,  126  D.  Here  again 
Stnllbaum  (n.  222)  urges,  among  his 
: reasons  for  believing  the  dialogue  to 
■ he  spurious. — How  absurd  to  represent 
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better  than  this,  Theages  ? What  ground  have  you  for  com- 
plaining of  him  ? He  is  prepared  to  place  you  under  any  one 
of  the  best  and  mast  excellent  men  of  Athens,  whichever  of 
them  you  prefer.  Theag. — Why  will  not  you  take  me  your- 
self, Sokrates  ? I look  upon  you  as  one  of  these  men,  and 
I desire  nothing  better.1 

Demodokus  joins  his  entreaties  with  those  of  Theages  to 
prevail  upon  Sokrates  to  undertake  this  function.  But  So- 
krates in  reply  says  that  he  is  less  fit  for  it  than  Demodokus 
himself,  who  has  exercised  high  political  duties,  with  the 
esteem  of  every  one : and  that  if  practical  statesmen  are  con- 
sidered unfit,  there  are  the  professional  Sophists,  Prodikus, 
Gorgias,  Polus,  who  teach  many  pupils,  and  earn  not  merely 
good  pay,  but  also  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  every  one 
— of  the  pupils  as  well  as  their  senior  relatives.* 

Sokr. — I know  nothing  of  the  fine  things  which  these  So- 
phists teach : I wish  I did  know.  I declare  every-  Sokrat™ 
where,  that  I know  nothing  whatever  except  one 
small  matter — what  belongs  to  love.  In  that,  I sur-  STS"' 
pass  every  one  else,  past  as  well  as  present.1  Theag.  oo*ihf‘nglt«” 
— Sokrates  is  only  mocking  us.  I know  youths  matters  of 
(of  my  own  age  and  somewhat  older),  who  were 
altogether  worthless  and  inferior  to  every  one,  before  in*  ° 
they  went  to  him  ; but  who,  after  they  had  fre-  {,ron]e<1b  V 
quented  his  society,  became  in  a short  time  superior  thcconver- 
to  all  their  former  rivals.  The  like  will  happen  Sokrat™, 
with  me,  if  he  will  only  consent  to  receive  me." 

Sokr. — You  do  not  know  how  this  happens ; I will  explain 
it  to  you.  From  my  childhood,  I have  had  a pecu-  sokrai™ 
liar  superhuman  something  attached  to  me  by  divine  th£'h«  h<m 

. . ..  sometimes 

appointment : a voice,  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  happened  - 

the  youthful  Theages  as  knowing  what  k Plato,  Theages,  127  D-E,  128  A. 

arguments  Sokrates  had  addressed  to  1 Plato,  Theages,  1 28  B.  ix\d  *al 

others!  But  the  youthful  Theictetus  is  , \4yu  Miwov  &«2,  Sn  4yb  n ryxdy* 
also  represented  as  having  heart!  from  j fwor  tlirtiy,  olttlv  d-riardfi^yos  w\4fy  yt 
others  the  cross-examinations  made  by  apuKpov  rtybs  naBdiparos,  r&y  IporriKosy. 
Sokrates  (Theaetet,  148  E).  So  like-  ! toDto  p.4yroi  rb  pdfr/jpa  rap'  hmvovv 
wise  the  youtliful  sons  of  Lysimachus  roiovpai  btiybt  eTyat,  xai  r&y  vpoytyo 
— (Laches,  181  A)  compare  also  Lysis,  ydreev  aydpunroov  *al  rwv  yvy. 

211  A.  ’ •"  Plato,  Theages,  128  C. 

* Plato,  Theages,  127  A. 
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1iorrcu.11  warns  me  to  abstain  from  tlmt  which  I am  about  to 
ence  of  the  do,  but  never  impels  me."  Moreover,  when  any  one 
or  i Hemon.  of  my  frienils  mentions  to  me  what  he  is  about  to 
do,  if  the  voice  shall  then  occur  to  me,  it  is  a warning  for 
him  to  abstain.  The  examples  of  Charmides  and  Timarclius 
(here  detailed  by  Sokrates)  prove  what  I say : and  many  per- 
sons will  tell  you  how  truly  I forewarned  them  of  the  ruin  of 
the  Athenian  armament  at  Syracuse.0  My  young  friend 
Sannion  is  now  absent,  serving  on  the  exjtedition  under  Thra- 
syllus  to  Ionia : on  his  departure,  the  divine  sign  manifested 
itself  to  me,  and  I am  persuaded  that  some  grave  calamity 
will  befall  him. 

These  facts  I mention  to  you  (Sokrates  continues)  because  it 
is  that  same  divine  power  which  exercises  paramount 
influence  over  my  intercourse  with  companions.11 
Towards  many,  it  is  positively  adverse ; so  that  I 


Tbe  P»mon 
la  favourable 
to  some  per* 
won*.  adverse 
to  other*. 

Upon  this 

ud'n^nds”  cannot  even  enter  into  companionship  with  them 

how  far  any 
comi 
pn 


m pan  Ion 
oflta  by  the 
aoclety  of 
Sole  re  tea. 
Ariatekiea 
has  not  learnt 
anything 
from  So- 
kratea,  yet 
ha*  improved 
mticJi  by 
being  near 
to  him. 


Towards  others,  it  does  not  forbid,  yet  neither  does 
it  co-operate ; so  that  they  derive  no  benefit  from 
me.  There  are  others  again  in  whose  case  it  co- 
operates ; these  are  the  persons  to  whom  you  allude, 
who  make  rapid  progress.'1  With  some,  such  im- 
provement is  lasting:  others,  though  they  improve 
wonderfully  while  in  my  society,  yet  relapse  into 
commonplace  men  when  they  leave  me.  Aristeides,  for 
example  (grandson  of  Aristeides  the  Just),  was  one  of  those 
who  made  rapid  progress  while  he  was  with  mo.  But  ho  was 
forced  to  absent  himself  on  military  service ; and  on  return- 
ing, he  found  as  my  companion  Thucydides  (son  of  Mclesias), 
who  however  had  quarrelled  with  me  for  some  debate  of  the 
day  before.  I understand  (said  Aristeides  to  me)  that  Thuey- 


“ Pinto,  Theages,  128  D.  f<m  yip 
rt  Bt'ia  pot Ipa  irapciri/xtyoy  (k  iraiSbt 
&p(ipeyoy  Sai^iSytoy.  fern  toOto 
h Bray  ytvyrai,  &.*l  fxoi  trtytalvft, 
t>  hv  irpirreivy  rovrov  iiro- 

Tpo-x^y,  irporpfirti  ob&firoTt. 

° Pinto,  Tneag.  129. 
p Pinto,  Theages,  129  E.  ravra  5^ 
•trim a ttpyxi  <roi,  8r i y Svra/xis  atn^i 
rov  Baifiovlov  rovrov  teal  ill  rij  trvvov- 


erlas  rwv  /xer*  ip.ov  ervvhiarpi&ivruv 
&ray  Bvvarai.  woK\ ois  fxkv  yap  ivav- 
txoCtcu,  nal  ovk  fern  rovrois  unpeXyByvai 
fxtr*  fpLOV  &taTpi&ov<Tiv. 

* Pinto,  Theng.  129  E.  off  51  &v 
eryWifirprai  rrjs  avyouolas  rj  rov  8cu- 
p.oylov  tivvapis,  ovrol  cltriy  uv  teal  c tv 
fiaByaav  rax**  yip  vapaxpVt101  finSi- 
oieunr. 
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didos  has  taken  offence  and  gives  himself  airs ; he  forgets 
what  a poor  creature  he  was,  before  he  came  to  you.'  I my- 
self, too,  have  fallen  into  a despicable  condition.  When  I 
left  you,  I was  competent  to  discuss  with  any  one  and  make 
a good  figure,  so  that  I courted  debate  with  the  most  accom- 
plished men.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  I avoid  them  altogether 
— so  thoroughly  am  I ashamed  of  my  own  incapacity.  Did 
the  capacity  (I,  Sokrates,  asked  Aristeides)  forsake  you  all  at 
once,  or  little  by  little  ? Little  by  little,  he  replied.  And 
when  you  possessed  it  (I  asked),  did  you  get  it  by  learning 
from  me  ? or  in  what  other  way  ? I will  tell  you,  Sokrates 
(he  answered),  what  seems  incredible,  yet  is  nevertheless 
true.'  I never  learnt  from  you  any  thing  at  all.  You  your- 
self well  know  this.  But  I always  made  progress,  whenever 
I was  along  with  you,  even  if  I were  only  in  the  same  house 
without  being  in  the  same  room ; but  I made  greater  progress, 
if  I was  in  the  same  room — greater  still,  if  I looked  in  your 
face,  instead  of  turning  my  eyes  elsewhere — and  the  greatest  of 
all,  by  far,  if  I sat  close  and  touching  you.  But  now  (continued 
Aristeides)  all  that  I then  acquired  has  dribbled  out  of  me.* 
Sokr. — I have  now  explained  to  you,  Theagcs,  what  it  is  to 
become  my  companion.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  t h.aecs  <■«- 
God,  you  will  make  great  and  rapid  progress:  if  SSiyiobe 
not,  not  Consider,  therefore,  whether  it  is  not  the  com  pa - 

_ . Dion  of 

safer  for  you  to  seek  instruction  from  some  of  those  spates, 
who  are  themselves  masters  of  the  benefits  which  they  impart, 
rather  than  to  take  your  chance  of  the  result  with  me.” 
Theag. — I shall  be  glad,  Sokrates,  to  become  your  companion, 
and  to  make  trial  of  this  divine  coadjutor.  If  he  shows  him- 


r Plato,  Theag.  130  A-B.  Tf  8cu; 
oiiK  olSey,  wp)y  <rol  crvyytvtarOat, 

olov  ^y  rb  aySpdwoSoy  ; 

• "H vitca  St  cot  waptytvtro  Svyafus), 
witwtpov  fxaQovTi  -wap ' i/iov  r i waptyt- 
mo,  ^ nvi  AAA tp  rp6w<p;  'Eytw  trot, 
tfpy,  iput,  £ SufcpaTcr,  dwurrov  ply,  vt) 
rovt  Of  ou? y dArjOis  St.  iy at  y dp  (paffoy 
pity  wapd  (Tav  oitSiy  wwwort,  &>s  trv 
olffOa'  ^ir«8f5ou*'  84  Swori  aroi  trvytlriy, 
k&v  ti  Iv  rrj  airrij  p6vov  olwitp  tlijy,  plf 
iv  T<p  a VT<p  84  OlldlpUXTl,  &C. 


1 Plato,  Theages,  130  E.  iroAu  84 
pdAitrra  teal  wAt?o“rov  iwt SiSouy,  Swort 
wap * aindy  <rt  Ka6t£olfnjy  dxdutyds  trov 
koX  awrdptyos.  N vy  84  jj  S'  wd<ra 
twdyij  ^tp^\n]Ktv. 

B Plato,  Theag.  130  E.  Spa  olv  pi] 
(Tot  i(T^>a\f(rr(poy  wap ' dctlyo/v  riv\ 
watSfVfaOai,  oT  iyKpa-rds  ainol  dm  rift 
uxpfKdas,  fjy  wfpfAovat  robs  avOpwwovs, 
uuAAoy  f)  wap * Ipov  8,  n hy  rvxj] , rovro 
wpd^at. 
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self  propitious,  that  will  be  the  best  of  all : if  not,  we  can 
then  take  counsel,  whether  I shall  try  to  propitiate  him  by 
prayer,  sacrifice,  or  any  other  means  which  the  prophets  may 
recommend — or  whether  I shall  go  to  some  other  teacher.1 


The  Theages  figured  in  the  list  of  Thrasyllus  as  first  in  the 
item*!** on  fifth  Tetralogy:  the  other  three  members  of  the 

the  Theagfti  t # 

-Analog  same  Tetralogy  being  Charmidcs,  Laches,  Lvsis. 

uchfci.  borne  persons  considered  it  suitable  to  read  as  first 

dialogue  of  all.’'  There  are  several  points  of  analogy  between 
the  Theages  and  the  Laches,  though  with  a different  turn 
given  to  them.  Aristeides  and  Thucydides  are  mentioned  in 
both  of  them : Sokrates  also  is  solicited  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  teacher.  The  ardour  of  the  young  Theages  to  acquire 
wisdom  reminds  us  of  Hippokrates  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Protagoras.  The  string  of  questions  put  by  Sokrates  to 
Theages,  requiring  that  what  is  called  wisdom  shall  be  clearly 
defined  and  specialised,  has  its  parallel  in  many  of  the 
Platonic  dialogues.  Moreover  the  declaration  of  Sokrates, 
that  lie  knows  nothing  except  about  matters  of  love,  but  that 
in  them  he  is  a consummate  master — is  the  same  as  what  he 
explicitly  declares  both  in  the  Symposion  and  other  dia- 
logues.* 

But  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Theages  consists  in  the 
chk-r prcuu*  stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  Hannon,  the  divine 

arlty  of  the  . , . o i mi  • i • • 

TbcagGft-  voice,  the  inspiration  of  Sokrates.  1 his  divme  aux- 
dRro-Xn  “ia,7  18  here  described,  not  only  as  giving  a timely 
orDmmon.  check  or  warning  to  Sokrates,  when  either  he  or 
his  friends  contemplated  any  inauspicious  project — but  also 
as  intervening,  in  the  case  of  those  youthful  companions  with 
whom  he  conversed,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  one,  to 

* Plato,  Theag.  131  A.  I Xenoph.  Sympoe.  iv.  27. 

▼ Diog.  L.  iii.  59-61.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  treat  this 

1 Symposion,  177  E.  oCrt  y dp  &y  j declaration  of  Sokrates,  in  the  Theages, 
xov  iyw  dwotp-fjrraiui,  bs  uu5tv  <fn <]fu  fiAAo  as  an  evidence  that  the  dialogue  is  the 
lwl<rra.<7Qai  f)  rd  ipurind.  Compere  the  work  of  a faUaritu r,  when  a declaration 
some  dialogue,  p.  212  B,  216  C.  Phao-  1 quite  similar  is  ascribed  to  Sokrates  in 
drus,  227  E,  257  A ; Lysis,  204  B.  other  Platonic  dialogues. 

Compare  also  Xenoph.  Memor.  ii.  6, 28; 
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obstruct  that  of  others ; so  that  whether  Sokrates  will  produce 
any  effect  or  not  in  improving  any  one,  depends  neither  upon 
his  own  efforts  nor  upon  those  of  the  recipient,  but  upon  the 
unpredictable  concurrence  of  a divine  agency.* 

Plato  employs  the  Sokratic  Daemon,  in  the  Tlieages,  for  a 
philosophical  purpose,  which,  I think,  admits  of  rea-  Pinto  m- 
sonable  explanation.  During  the  eight  (perhaps  diwn<^i*n 
ten)  years,  of  his  personal  communion  with  Sokrates,  reiKi? r »nm« 

i i iiii  • r»i  *ii  i explanation 

he  had  had  large  experience  oi  the  variable  and  oftbeain- 

ii  tv  *i  ii  icii  ■ gularity  and 

unaccountable  effect  produced  bv  the  Sokratic  con-  «**ntrtcit7 
versation  upon  different  hearers:  a fact  which  is  and  of  w* 

1 ...  unequal  in- 

also  attested  bv  the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia.  numwopun 

* 1 # different 

This  difference  of  effect  was  in  no  way  commen-  companions, 
surate  to  the  intelligence  of  the  hearers.  Chrerephon,  Apol- 
lodorus,  Kriton,  seem  to  have  been  ordinary  men: — b while 
Kritias  and  Alkibiades,  who  brought  so  much  discredit  both 
upon  Sokrates  and  his  teaching,  profited  little  by  him, 
though  they  were  among  the  ablest  pupils  that  he  ever 
addressed : moreover  Antisthenes,  and  Aristippus,  probably 
did  not  appear  to  Plato  (since  he  greatly  dissented  from  their 
philosophical  views)  to  have  profited  much  by  the  common 
companionship  with  Sokrates.  Other  companions  there  must 
have  been  also  personally  known  to  Plato,  though  not  to  us : for 
we  must  remember  that  Sokrates  passed  his  whole  day  in  talk- 
ing with  all  listeners.  Now  when  Plato  in  after  life  came  to 
cast  the  ministry  of  Sokrates  into  dramatic  scenes,  and  to  make 
each  scene  subservient  to  the  illustration  of  some  philosophical 
point  of  view,  at  least  a negative — he  was  naturally  led  to 
advert  to  the  Dromon  or  divine  inspiration,  which  formed  so 
marked  a feature  in  the  character  of  his  master.  The  con- 
currence or  prohibition  of  this  divine  auxiliary  served  to 
explain  why  it  was  that  the  seed,  sown  broadcast  by  Sokrates, 
sometimes  fructified,  and  sometimes  did  not  fructify,  or 
speedily  perished  afterwards — when  no  sufficient  explanatory 
peculiarity  could  be  pointed  out  in  the  ground  on  which  it 


• * See  some  remarks  on  this  point  in 

Appendix. 

b Xenophon,  Apol.  So.  28.  ’A xoA- 


\6Suipo r — l*i6i’UTiTri$  pXv  laxvpwi 
at>T ou,  AAAws  51  < i/Tj 0 tj s — Plat.  Fhtedon, 


117  D. 
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foil.  It  gave  an  apparent  reason  for  the  perfect  singularity 
of  the  course  pursued  by  Sokrates : for  his  preternatural 
acuteness  in  one  direction,  and  his  avowed  incapacity  in 
another : for  his  mastery  of  the  Elenchus,  convicting  men  of 
ignorance,  and  his  inability  to  supply  them  with  knowledge  : 
for  his  refusal  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a teacher.  All 
these  are  mysterious  features  of  the  Sokratic  character.  The 
intervention  of  the  Damon  appears  to  afford  an  explanation, 
by  converting  them  into  religious  mysteries : which,  though 
it  be  no  explanation  at  all,  yet  is  equally  efficacious  by  stop- 
ping the  mouth  of  the  questioner,  and  by  making  him  believe 
that  it  is  guilt  and  impiety  to  ask  for  explanation— as  Sokrates 
himself  declared  in  regard  to  astronomical  phenomena,  and 
as  Herodotus  feels,  when  his  narrative  is  crossed  by  strange 
religious  legends.® 

In  this  manner,  the  Theages  is  made  by  Plato  to  exhibit 
soitrau*,  one  way  of  parrying  the  difficulty  frequently  ad- 
uniuiiy'flnd*  dressed  to  Sokrates  by  various  hearers : “ You  tell 
otSacMcart"  ‘ us  that  the  leading  citizens  cannot  even  teach  their 
teuch  him-  own  sons,  and  that  the  Sophists  teach  nothing  worth 

ielf.  IHffl-  , , ,,  ,,  . , , 

cuiiy  of  nod-  having : you  perpetually  call  upon  us  to  seek  for 
cuso  for  hU  better  teachers,  without  telling  us  where  such  arc 

refusal.  The  ° 

fur-  to  be  found  We  entreat  you  to  teach  us  yourself, 
vxc\m.  conformably  to  your  own  views. 

If  a leader  of  political  opposition,  after  years  employed  in 
denouncing  successive  administrators  as  ignorant  and  ini- 
quitous, refuses,  when  invited,  to  take  upon  himself  the 
business  of  administration — an  intelligent  admirer  must  find 
some  decent  pretence  to  colour  the  refusal.  Such  a pretence 
is  found  for  Sokrates  in  the  Theages : “ I am  not  my  own 
master  on  this  point  I am  the  instrument  of  a divine  ally, 
without  whose  active  working  I can  accomplish  nothing : who 
forbids  altogether  my  teaching  of  one  man — tolerates,  without 
assisting,  my  unavailing  lessons  to  another — assists  effica- 
ciously in  my  teaching  of  a third,  in  which  case  alone  the 
pupil  receives  any  real  benefit.  The  assistance  of  this  divine 


r Xenop.  Meinor.  iv.  7, 5-6 ; Herodot.  ii.  3, 45-46. 
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ally  is  given  or  withheld  according  to  motives  of  his  own, 
which  I cannot  even  foretel,  much  less  influence.  I should 
deceive  you  therefore  if  I undertook  to  teach,  when  I cannot 
tell  whether  I shall  do  good  or  harm.” 

The  reply  of  Theages  meets  this  scruple.  He  asks  per- 
mission to  make  the  experiment,  and  promises  to  propitiate 
the  divine  auxiliary  by  prayer  and  sacrifice : under  which 
reserve  Sokrates  gives  consent. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Daemon  or  divine  auxiliary  serves 
the  purpose  of  reconciling  what  would  otherwise  be  rato  a** 
an  inconsistency  in  the  proceedings  of  Sokrates.  I h 
mean,  that  such  is  the  purpose  served  in  this  dia-  autfftotiw 
logue:  I know  perfectly  that  Plato  deals  with  the  In  the  surae 
case  differently  elsewdiere : but  I am  not  bouud  (as  Ureter 

_ _ .11  » h i working 

1 have  said  more  than  once)  to  force  upon  all  the  «*.niuuy 
dialogues  one  and  the  same  point  of  view.  That 
the  agency  of  the  Gods  was  often  aud  in  the  most  Ptrson- 
important  cases,  essentially  undiscoverable  and  unpredictable, 
and  that  in  such  cases  they  might  sometimes  be  prevailed  on 
to  give  special  warnings  to  favoured  persons — were  doctrines 
which  the  historical  Sokrates  in  Xenophon  asserts  with 
emphasis.3  The  Diemon  of  Sokrates  was  believed,  both  by 
himself  aud  his  friends,  to  be  a special  privilege  aud  an 
extreme  case  of  divino  favour  and  communication  to  him.c  It 
was  perfectly  applicable  to  the  scope  of  the  Theages,  though 
Plato  might  not  choose  always  to  make  the  same  employment 
of  it.  It  is  used  in  the  same  general  way  in  the  Themtetus ; 1 
doubtless  with  less  expansion,  and  blended  with  another 
analogy  (that  of  the  midwife)  which  introduces  a considerable 
difference.® 


d Xcnop.  Memor.  i.  1,  8-9-19. 
Euripid.  Hecnb.  944. 

< pvpouai  5"  airth  0«ol  xdAiv  tc  iral 

‘wp6tJa>y 

rapaypbv  ivriBivrcs,  cos  &yvoo<rla 
ai&copcv  avrovs. 
e Xcnop.  Mem.  iv.  3,  12. 
f Plato,  The® tot.  p.  150  D-E. 
k Plato,  Apolog.  S.  p.  33  C.  ipol 

8c  touto,  As  iyco  <pyjfut  TrpotrriraKrai 
virb  rov  Otov  irp&TTtiv  Kal  4k  patnucov 


*ol  ivwvlcov  ko\  wavrl  rpdirqo,  tpwi p 
ris  wot « Kal  &AAri  0* la  polpa  &v0p(ox<p 
Kal  iniovv  wpotrcra^c  Tp&Truv.  p.  40  A. 
fl  yap  tlcodvid  fioi  pavriK^j  tj  too  8ai- 
fiovlov  4v  p\v  irp6(T0(V  \p6v<p  travrl 
wdvv  itukvIj  a c l ?jv  Kal  Trdvv  iirl 
<rpiKpo?s  ivavr  lovpivri,  cl  n ptA- 
Aoipi  p opBws  wpd(uv.  Compare 
Xenophon,  Memor.  iv.  8,  5 ; Apol.  So. 
c.  13. 
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Tfc  Oaipiv iov  arifiuop. 

Here  is  one  of  the  points  most  insisted  on  by  Sehleiermacher  and  Stallbauin, 
as  proving  that  the  Theages  is  not  the  work  of  Plato.  These  critics  affirm 
(to  use  the  language  of  Stallbaum,  Prolog,  p.  220)  “Quain  Plato  alias  de 
Socratis  daemonio  prodidit  sententiam,  ea  longissimii  recedit  ab  illA  ratione,  quie 
in  hoc  sermone  exposita  est.”  He  says  that  the  representation  of  the  Daman  of 
Sokrates,  given  in  the  Theages,  has  been  copied  from  a passage  in  the  Thea- 
tetus,  by  an  imitator  who  has  not  understood  the  passage,  p.  150,  D,  E.  But 
Sochcr  (p.  97)  appears  to  me  to  have  shown  satisfactorily,  that  there  is  no  such 
material  difference  as  these  critics  affirm  between  this  passage  of  the  Thesetetus 
aud  the  Theages.  In  the  These tetus,  Sokrates  declares,  that  nono  of  his  com- 
panions learnt  any  thing  from  him,  but  that  all  of  them  oT<rx*p  b 0*bs  -xap- 
ciKp  (the  very  same  term  is  used  at  the  close  of  the  Theages— 131  A,  titv  pir 
irapdicrj  rjfur — rb  baipivtov)  made  astonishing  progress  and  improvement  in  his 
company.  Stallbauin  says,  **  Itaque  6 Otbs,  qui  ibi  commemoratur,  non  est 
Socratis  dsemonium,  sed  potius  dcus,  ».  e.  sors  divina.  Quod  non  pcrepiciens 
nosier  tenebrio  protenus  illud  dsemonium,  quod  Socrates  sibi  semper  adesse  dic- 
titabat,  ad  eum  dignitatis  et  potentiie  gradum  evexit,  ut,  Ac/’  I agree  with 
Socher  in  thinking  that  the  phrase  6 0*bs  in  the  TheietStus  has  substantially 
the  same  meaning  as  rb  Oaipiviov  in  the  Theages.  Both  Sehleiermacher  (Notes 
on  the  Apology,  p.  432)  and  Ast  (p.  482),  have  notes  on  the  phrase  baipi- 
viov — and  I think  the  note  of  Ast  is  the  more  instructive  of  the  two.  In  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  the  words  rb  Saipinov,  rb  Buov,  are  in  many  cases  ^distinguish- 
able in  meaning  from  b balpwv,  b 0t6s.  Compare  the  Phaedrus,  242  E,  about  Otbs 
and  $*ibv  t*.  Sokrates,  in  his  argument  against  Meletus  in  the  Apology  (p.  27) 
emphatically  argues  that  no  man  could  believe  in  any  thing  baipivtov,  without 
also  believing  in  Haipovts.  The  special  0*7 ov  n teal  8 aipivtov  (Apol.  p.  31  C), 
which  presented  itself  in  regard  to  him  and  his  proceedings,  was  only  one  of  the 
many  modes  in  which  (as  he  believed , b Otis  commanded  and  stimulated  him 
to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  : — 4po\  Sb  rovroy  a>s  4y4  <pr\piy  irpoa- 
rtraKrai  rov  0*ov  vpdrrtiy  Kal  Ik  pavrtiutv  Kal  ivvxyittv  koI  iravrl 
rpixcp,  $*4p  rls  iror*  Kal  4AAtj  Otta  poTpa  ayOpdxtp  Kal  brtovy  irpoaira vpdr- 
rtiv  (Apol.  p.  33  C).  So  again  in  Apol.  p.  40  A,  B,  ^ *lu0u7d  pen  pavriKb) 
rov  Saipovlov— ami  four  lines  afterwards  we  read  the  very  same  fact  intimated  in 
the  words,  rb  rov  0*ov  <rrjpt?ov , where  Sokratis  dsemonium — and  Dcua — are  iden- 
tified : thus  refuting  the  argument  above  cited  from  Stallbauin.  There  is 
therefore  no  such  discrepancy,  in  reference  to  baipiviov,  as  Stallbaum  and 
Schleiennacher  contend  for.  We  perceive  indeed  this  difference  between  them — 
that  in  the  Theiet&tus,  the  simile  of  the  obstetric  art  is  largely  employed,  while 
it  is  not  noticed  in  the  Theages.  But  we  should  impose  an  unwarrantable 
restriction  upon  Plato’s  fancy,  if  we  hindered  him  from  working  out  his  variety 
and  exuberance  of  metaphors,  and  from  accommodating  each  dialogue  to  the 
metaphor  predominant  with  him  at  the  time. 

Moreover,  in  respect  to  what  is  called  the  Dag m on  of  Sokrates,  wo  ought 
hardly  to  expect  that  cither  Plato  or  Xenophon  would  always  be  consistent 
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oven  with  themselves.  It  is  unsafe  for  a modem  critic  to  determine  beforehand, 
by  reason  or  feelings  of  his  own,  in  what  manner  either  of  them  would  speak 
upon  this  mysterious  subject.  The  belief  and  feeling  of  a divine  intervention 
was  very  real  on  the  part  of  both,  but  their  manner  of  conceiving  it  might 
naturally  fluctuate : and  there  was,  throughout  all  the  proceedings  of  Sokrates, 
a mixture  of  the  serious  and  the  playful,  of  the  sublime  and  the  eccentric,  of 
ratiocinative  acuteness  with  impulsive  superstition — which  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  into  harmonious  interpretation.  Such  heterogeneous  mixture  is  forcibly 
described  in  the  Platonic  Symposium,  pp.  215-222.  Whon  we  consider  how 
undefined,  and  undefinable,  the  idea  of  this  Sai/ulvtov  was,  we  cannot  wonder 
if  ^Plnto  ascribes  to  it  different  workings  and  manifestations  at  different  times. 
StaUbamn  affirms  that  it  is  mado  ridiculous  in  the  Th cages : and  Kiihner 
declares  that  Plutarch  makes  it  ridiculous,  in  his  treatise  De  Genio  Sokratis 
(Comm.  ad.  Xcnop.  Memor.  p.  23,.  But  this  is  because  its  agency  is  described 
more  in  detail.  You  can  cosily  present  it  in  a ridiculous  aspect,  by  introducing 
it  as  intervening  on  petty  and  insignificant  matters.  Now  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  the  Apology,  we  are  expressly  told  that  it  actually  did  intervene  on  the 
moat  trifling  occasions — riru  M <rgutpo<r  fvavrioe/w'sij.  The  business  of  an 
historian  of  philosophy,  is,  to  describe  it  as  it  was  really  felt  and  believed  by 
Sokrates  and  Plato — whether  a modem  critic  may  consider  the  description  ridi- 
culous or  not. 

When  Schleiermachcr  says  (Einleitung,  p.  248,  respecting  tho  faUariti* 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  written  the  Th  cages — “Damit  ist  ihm  begegnet, 
auf  cine  hoehst  verkehrte  Art  wunderbar  zusammenzuruhren  dieae  gottliche 
Schickung,  und  jenes  pcrsonliche  Vorgefiihl  welches  dem  Sokrates  zur  gott- 
lichen  Stimme  ward.” — I contend  that  tho  mistuko  is  chargeable  to  Schleier- 
macher  himself,  for  bisecting  into  two  phenomena  that  which  appears  in  the 
Apology  as  the  same  phenomenon  undor  two  different  names — r!>  8aig<j- 
vi ov — t b tov  dtou  arifjLttov.  Besides,  to  treat  the  Dsemon  as  a mere  “ personal 
presentiment  " of  Sokrates,  may  be  a true  view : — but  it  is  tho  view  of  one 
who  docs  not  inhale  the  same  religious  atmosphere  as  Sokrates,  Plato,  and 
Xenophon.  It  cannot  therefore  be  properly  applied  in  explaining  their  sayings 
or  doings. — Kiihner,  who  treats  the  Theages  us  not  composed  by  Plato,  grounds 
this  belief  partly  on  the  assertion,  that  the  of  Sokrates  is  described 

therein  as  something  peculiar  to  Sokrates ; which  according  to  Kiihner,  was 
the  fiction  of  a subsequent  time.  By  Sokrates  and  his  contemporaries  (Kiihner 
says)  it  was  considered  “ non  sibi  soli  tanquam  proprium  quoddain  beneficium  a 
Dii8  tributum,  sed  commune  sibi  esse  cum  emteris  hominibus  ” (pp.  20-21).  I 
dissent  entirely  from  this  view,  which  is  contradicted  by  most  of  the  passages 
noticed  even  by  Kiihner  himself.  It  is  at  variance  with  tho  Platonic  Apology, 
as  well  as  with  the  Themtctus  (150  D,  and  Republic,  vi.  496  C).  Xenophon 
does  indeed  try,  in  the  first  Chapter  of  the  Memorabilia,  as  the  defender  of 
Sokrates,  to  soften  the  invidia  against  Sokrates,  by  intimating  that  other  persons 
had  communications  from  the  Gods  as  well  as  he.  But  we  see  pluinly,  even 
from  other  passages  of  the  Memorabilia,  that  this  was  not  the  persuasion  of 
Sokrates  himself,  nor  of  his  friends,  nor  of  liis  enemies.  They  all  considered  it 
(as  it  is  depicted  in  the  Theages  also)  to  be  a special  privilege  and  revelation. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

EKA8TAS  OR  ANTERASTA3 — RIVALES. 

The  main  subject  of  this  short  dialogue  is — What  is  philo- 
sophy ? 17  <piXoao<f>la — to  <f>i\o<ro(f>eZv.  How  are  we  to  explain 
or  define  it  ? What  is  its  province  and  purport  ? 

Instead  of  the  simple,  naked,  self-introducing,  conver- 
Kmsue—  sation,  which  we  read  in  the  Menon,  Hipparchus, 

Subject  and  t , .. 

pc-mons  of  ihc  Mm  os,  &c.,  bokrates  recounts  a scene  and  colloquy, 

dialogue — t . * * 

i>n»matic  which  occurred  when  he  went  into  the  house  of 

introduction  ... 

— intmung  Dionysius  the  grammatist  or  school-master,*  frc- 
painaira  quented  by  many  elegant  and  high-born  youths  as 
pupils.  Two  of  these  youths  were  engaged  in  animated 
debate  upon  some  geometrical  or  astronomical  problem,  in 
the  presence  of  various  spectators;  and  especially  of  two 
young  men,  rivals  for  the  affection  of  one  of  them.  Of  these 
rivals,  the  one  is  a person  devoted  to  music,  letters,  discourse, 
philosophy: — the  other  hates  and  despises  these  pursuits, 
devoting  himself  to  gymnastic  exercise,  and  bent  on  acquiring 
the  maximum  of  athletic  force.b  It  is  much  the  same  con- 
trast as  that  between  the  brothers  Amphion  and  Zethus  in 
the  Antiopfi  of  Euripides — which  is  beautifully  employed  as 
an  illustration  by  Plato  in  the  Gorgias.0 

As  soon  as  Sokrates  begins  his  interrogatories,  the  two 
Twos™:  youths  relinquish  d their  geometrical  talk,  and  turn 

one  or  chera  to  him  as  attentive  listeners : their  approach  affects 

literary,  de- 

voimi  10  his  emotions  hardly  less  than  those  of  the  Erastes. 
Kj-'iiil!  ipMc  de  first  enquires  from  the  athletic  Erastes,  What  is 
it  that  these  two  youths  are  so  intently  engaged 

a Plato,  Ernstro,  132.  *is  Ai ovvalov  Cicero  Do  Orntore,  ii.  37,  156. 
tow  ypap/xariarov  *l<rrj\$ov,  teal  elSoy  d The  powerful  sentiment  of  admira- 
ai/TuOt  t wv  t«  viwv  robs  iinaKf(rrdrov%  tion  ascribed  to  Sokrates  in  the  presence 
Sokouvtcls  tlvai  tV  l&tav  nal  Tartpuy  of  these  lieautiful  youths  deserves  notice 
(vtioKiucvv  #rol  tovtoov  ipaards.  as  a point  in  bis  character.  Compare 

b Plato,  Erast.  132  E.  the  beginning  of  the  Chnnnides  and 

c Plato,  Gorgias,  485-486.  Compare  the  Lysis. 
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upon  ? It  must  surely  be  something  very  fine,  to  judge 
by  the  eagerness  which  they  display?  How  do  you  mean 
fine  (replies  the  athlete)  ? They  are  only  prosing  about  astro- 
nomical matters — talking  nonsense — philosophising  ! The 
literary  rival,  on  the  contrary,  treats  this  athlete  as  unworthy 
of  attention,  speaks  with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  philo- 
sophy, and  declares  that  all  those  to  whom  it  is  repugnant 
are  degraded  specimens  of  humanity. 

Solcr. — You  think  philosophy  a fine  thing?  But  you  can- 
not tell  whether  it  is  fine  or  not,  unless  you  know  Qw»u<m  put 
what  it  is  ? 0 Pray  explain  to  me  what  philosophy  wimt  i»  phi- 

_ , r r , 1 J lusupby?  11 

is.  Erast. — I will  do  so  readily.  Philosophy  con-  a me  per- 
sists  m the  perpetual  growth  of  a man  s knowledge  “uiauon  or 
— in  his  going  on  perpetually  acquiring  something 
new,  both  iu  youth  and  old  age,  so  that  he  may  eulu  tawl 
learn  as  much  as  possible  during  life.  Philosophy  is  poly- 
math y.'  Sokr. — You  think  philosophy  not  only  a fine  thing, 
but  good  ? Erast. — Yes — very  good.  Sokr. — But  is  the 

case  similar  in  regard  to  gymnastic?  Is  a man’s  bodily  con- 
dition benefited  by  taking  as  much  exercise,  or  as  much  nou- 
rishment, as  possible  ? Is  such  very  great  quantity  good  for 
the  body  ? g 

It  appears  after  some  debate  (in  which  the  other  or  athletic 
Erastes  sides  with  Sokrates  h)  that  in  regard  to  exer-  i„  u»ou* 
cise  and  food,  it  is  not  the  great  quantity,  or  the  ah’LJt'S 
small  quantity,  wliicli  is  good  for  tho  body — but  SiSe™  of 
the  moderate  or  measured  quantity.1  For  the  ^t'biuthe 
mind,  tho  case  is  admitted  to  be  similar.  Not  the 
much,  nor  tho  little,  of  learning  is  good  for  it — but  the  rnlud 
the  right  or  measured  amount  Sokr . — And  who  S^inLcl*not 

c Pint.  Erast.  13ft  A-B.  have  defended  my  auswer,  and  even  a 

1 Plato,  Erast.  133  C.  r^y  tpiXo - \ worm  uuswer  still,  for  lie  is  quite 
( ro<piav — TroXvfxddfiap.  j worthless  (oujfii'  ydp  itrri)” 

* Plat.  Erast.  133  E.  i This  is  u curious  passage,  illustrating 

h Plat.  Erast,  134  B-C.  Tho  literary  the  dialectic  habits  of  Uie  day,  and  the 
Erastcs  says  to  Sokrates,  “To  you  I j pride  felt  in  maintaining  an  answer 
have  no  objection  to  concede  this  point,  I once  given. 

and  to  admit  that  my  previous  auswer  { 1 Plato,  Erashe,  134  R-D.  to  fii- 

must  be  modified.  But  if  l were  to  rpia  n&Xurra  dttptXtTy,  a\\d  prj  rd 
debate  the  point  only  with  him  (tho  iroAA&,  rd  dxiya. 
athletic  rival;,  I could  perfectly  well  | 
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mum  uf  is  the  competent  judge,  how  much  of  either  is  right 
bm  ibu  me'*-  measure  for  the  body  ? Erast. — The  physician  and 

Burtnl  quan-  • • ct  t tvri  * / i 

tity  which  the  gymnastic  trainer,  bokr. — Who  is  the  com- 
m'd'Jrmine  P^nt  judge,  how  much  seed  is  right  measure  for 
thin  measure  ? sowing  a field  ? Erast. — The  farmer.  Sokr. — Who 
is  the  competent  judge,  in  reference  to  the  sowing  and  plant- 
ing of  knowledge  in  the  mind,  which  varieties  are  good,  and 
how  much  of  each  is  right  measure  ? 

The  question  is  one  which  none  of  the  persons  present  can 
el"  “'"what  auswer.k  None  of  them  can  tell  who  is  the  special 
m** unf?  referee,  about  training  of  mind ; corresponding  to 
c>'“mcrary  the  physician  or  the  farmer  in  the  analogous  cases. 
n£nnui»tA  Sokrates  then  puts  a question  somewhat  different: 
whtch'uTiu  Sokr. — Since  we  have  agreed,  that  the  man  who 
tbcrrnt^  prosecutes  philosophy  ought  not  to  learn  many 
u^phiutsophcr  things,  still  less  all  things — what  is  the  best  conjec- 
wmSu  ture  that  we  can  make,  respecting  the  matters 
1‘i'k" “ ulk  which  he  ought  to  learn?  Erast. — The  finest  and 
irmclThougti  most  suitable  acquirements  for  him  to  aim  at,  are, 
not  u>  pno-  ^j10ge  wjll  yield  to  him  the  greatest  repu- 

tation as  a philosopher.  lie  ought  to  appear  accomplished 
in  every  variety  of  science,  or  at  least  in  all  the  more  impor- 
tant ; and  with  that  view,  to  learn  as  much  of  each  as  becomes 
a freeman  to  know : — that  is,  what  belongs  to  the  intelligent 
critic,  as  distinguished  from  the  manual  operative:  to  the 
planning  and  superintending  architect,  as  distinguished  from 
the  working  carpenter.1  Sokr. — But  you  cannot  learn  even 
two  different  arts  to  this  extent — much  less  several  consider- 
able arts.  Erast. — I do  not  of  course  mean  that  the  phi- 
losopher can  be  supposed  to  know  each  of  them  accurately, 
like  the  artist  himself — but  only  as  much  as  may  be  expected 
from  the  free  and  cultivated  citizen.  That  is,  he  shall  be 
able  to  appreciate,  better  than  other  hearers,  the  observations 
made  by  the  artist;  and  farther  to  deliver  a reasonable 
opinion  of  his  own,  so  as  to  be  accounted,  by  all  the  hearers, 
more  accomplished  in  the  affairs  of  the  art  than  themselves.m 

k Plato,  Ernst.  134  E,  135  A.  I t x«reu • 8®®  xtlP°vP7^» 

1 Plat.  Erast.  135  B.  ’6<ra  {uvtotws  | " Plat  Ernst.  135  D. 
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Sokr. — You  mean  that  the  philosopher  is  to  be  second-best 
in  several  distinct  pursuits : like  the  Pentathlus,  The  phiio- 

. - i • i i ropber  k ooo 

who  is  not  expected  to  equal  either  the  runner  or  wbotssecond- 

. . bent  In  aeve- 

the  wrestler  in  their  own  separate  departments,  but  ™idiir««it 
only  to  surpass  competitors  in  the  five  matches  »h0 
taken  together."  Erast. — Yes — I mean  what  you  ut"n  •«*. 
say.  He  is  one  who  does  not  enslave  himself  to  any  one 
matter,  nor  works  out  any  one  with  such  strictness  as  to 
neglect  all  others : ho  attends  to  all  of  them  in  reasonable 
measure.0 

Upon  this  answer  Sokrates  proceeds  to  cross-examine : — 
Sokr. — Do  you  think  that  good  men  are  useful,  bad  on  wh«  «- 
men  useless?  Erast. — Yes — I do.  Sokr. — You  S’lltSS- 

think  that  philosophers,  as  you  describe  them,  are  u4mi  ?c" 
useful  ? Erast. — Certainly : extremely  useful.  Sokr.  aiw»y«  rega- 

_ . i ii  hr  practl- 

liut  tell  me  on  what  occasions  such  second-best  men  tion*r»«t 

• • i bund,  and  no 

are  useful:  for  obviously  they  are  inferior  to  each  one  win  can 
separate  artist  If  you  fall  sick,  will  you  send  for  ^'h*Jn'”h“ain 
one  of  them,  or  for  a professional  physician?  Erast. 

7 1 r J . regular  prac- 

— I should  send  for  both.  Sokr. — That  is  no  answer : u"onCT> 

I wish  to  know,  which  of  the  two  you  will  send  for,  first  and 
by  preference  ? Erast. — No  doubt — I shall  send  for  the  pro- 
fessional physician.  Sokr. — The  like  also,  if  you  are  in 

danger  on  shipboard,  you  will  entrust  your  life  to  the  pilot 
rather  than  to  the  philosopher : and  so  as  to  all  other  matters, 
so  long  as  a professional  man  is  to  be  found,  the  philosopher 
is  of  no  use?  Erast. — So  it  appears.  Sokr. — Our  philo- 
sopher then  is  one  of  the  useless  persons : for  we  assuredly 
have  professional  men  at  hand.  Now  we  agreed  before,  that 
good  men  were  useful,  bad  men  useless.p  Erast. — Yes ; that 
was  agreed. 

Sokr. — If  then  you  have  correctly  defined  a philosopher  to 
be  one  who  has  a second-rate  knowledge  on  many  philo*°[‘hJ 

° J cannot  con- 

subjects,  he  is  useless  so  long  as  there  exist  profes- 
sional  artists  on  each  subject.  Your  definition  can- 

"Plat.  Erast.  135  E,  136  A.  koI  I ing  the  quoit  and  the  javelin,  wrestling. 
othat  7 lyvtffdai  irtp\  wdv to  Sxcuepdv  npa  \ ° Plat.  Erast.  136  B.  aAAi  Tritrrat v 
rbv  irt<pi\o(ro<pijK6ra.  The  five  fxtrpitas  4<pr)tp0ai. 
matches  were  leaping,  running,  throw-  I Plat.  Erast.  136  C-D. 
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not  therefore  be  correct.  Philosophy  must  bo  something 
quite  apart  from  this  multifarious  and  busy  meddling  with 
different  professional  subjects,  or  this  multiplication  of  learned 
acquirements.  Indeed  I fancied,  that  to  be  absorbed  in  pro- 
fessional subjects  and  in  variety  of  studies,  was  vulgar  and 
discreditable  rather  than  otherwise.1* 

Let  us  now  however  (continues  Sokrates),  take  up  the 
matter  in  another  way.  In  regard  to  horses  and  dogs,  those 
who  punish  rightly  are  also  those  who  know  how  to  make 
them  better,  and  to  discriminate  with  most  exactness  the  good 
from  the  bad  ? Erast. — Yes : such  is  the  fact. 

Sokr. — Is  not  the  case  similar  with  men  ? Is  it  not  the 
s.>krates  same  art,  which  punishes  men  rightly,  makes  them 
coone  of  better,  and  best  distinguishes  the  good  from  the 

examination.  . _ n ° j*  on 

cations  bad  r whether  applied  to  one,  few,  or  many  ? Erast. 

put  to  Bbow  . ct  i mi  • / . 

that  there  u — It  is  so/  Sokr. — The  art  or  science,  whereby  men 

one  ipedtl  • i ji  » ji  * i*  • « . . 

-iSu.«i  punish  evil  doers  rightly,  is  the  judicial  or  justice : 
inland  and  ^ 'B  hy  the  same  that  they  know  the  good  apart 
thon!™i'fr5ru  fr°m  tbe  bad,  either  one  or  many.  If  any  man  be 
the  guod.  a stranger  to  this  art,  so  as  not  to  know  good  men 
apart  from  bad,  is  he  not  also  ignorant  of  himself,  whether 
he  be  a good  or  a bad  man  ? Erast. — Yes  : he  is.  Solar. — 
To  be  ignorant  of  yourself,  is  to  be  wanting  in  sobriety  or  tem- 
perance ; to  know  yourself  is  to  be  sober  or  temperate.  But 
this  is  the  same  art  as  that  by  which  we  punish  rightly — or 
justice.  Therefore  justice  and  temperance  are  the  same : 
and  the  Delphian  rescript,  Know  thyself,  does  in  fact  enjoin 
the  practice  both  of  justice  and  of  sobriety.*  Erast. — .So  it 
appears.  Sokr. — Now  it  is  by  this  same  art,  when  practised 
by  a king,  rightly  punishing  evil-doers,  that  cities  are  well 
governed ; it  is  by  the  same  art  practised  by  a private  citizen 
or  house-master,  that  the  house  is  well-governed : so  that 
this  art,  justice  or  sobriety,  is  at  the  same  time  political,  regal, 
economical ; and  the  just  and  sober  man  is  at  once  the  true 
king,  statesman,  house-master.1  Erast. — I admit  it. 

Sokr. — Now  let  me  ask  you.  You  said  that  it  was  dis- 

n Plat.  Erast.  137  n.  I • Plato,  Ernst.  138  A. 

r Plato,  Ernst.  137  C-D.  | * Plato,  Ernst.  138  C. 
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creditable  for  tlio  philosopher,  when  in  company  with  a 
physician  or  any  other  craftsman  talking  about  mat-  Jn  Ull,  „rl 
ters  of  liis  own  craft,  not  to  be  able  to  follow  what  JSwmST 
he  said  and  comment  upon  it.  Would  it  not  also 
be  discreditable  to  the  philosopher,  when  listening  to  SS-boViio’ 
any  king,  judge,  or  house-master,  about  professional  fully  qu&li- 
affairs,  not  to  be  able  to  understand  and  comment  ? tlonei^om- 
Erast. — Assuredly  it  would  bo  most  discreditable  F",nt  10  “*• 
upon  matters  of  such  grave  moment.  Sokr. — Shall  we  say 
then,  that  upon  these  matters  also,  as  well  as  all  others, 
the  philosopher  ought  to  be  a Pentathlus  or  second-rate  per- 
former, useless  so  long  as  the  special  craftsman  is  at  hand  ? 
or  shall  we  not  rather  affirm,  that  ho  must  not  confido  his 
own  house  to  any  one  else,  nor  be  the  second-best  within  it, 
but  must  himself  judge  and  punish  rightly,  if  his  house  is 
to  be  well  administered  ? Erast. — That  too  I admit.0  Sokr. 
Farther,  if  his  friends  shall  entrust  to  him  the  arbitration  of 
their  disputes, — if  the  city  shall  command  him  to  act  as  Dikast 
or  to  settle  any  difficulty, — in  those  cases  also  it  will  be  dis- 
graceful for  him  to  stand  second  or  third,  and  not  to  be  first- 
rate  ? Erast. — I think  it  will  be.  Sokr. — You  see  then,  my 
friend,  philosophy  is  something  very  different  from  much 
learning  and  acquaintance  with  multifarious  arts  or  sciences.* 
Upon  my  saying  this  (so  Sokrates  concludes  his  recital  of 
the  conversation)  the  literary  one  of  the  two  rivals  close  of  the 
was  ashamed  and  hold  his  peace ; while  the  gymnastic  Humiliation 
rival  declared  that  I was  in  the  right,  and  the  other  Enwtc*. 
hearers  also  commended  what  I had  said. 


The  antithesis  between  the  philo-gymnast,  hater  of  philo- 
sophy,— and  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  philosophy, 
who  nevertheless  cannot  explain  what  it  is — gives 


much  point  and  vivacity  to 

* Plato,  Erast.  138  E.  ndrtpov  olv 
Kai  ir*p\  ravra  Kfyatficv,  wtvrad\ov 
avrbv  5«iV  tlvai  na\  uwaKpoVy  ri  5cvt«- 
ptla  $xovra  rbv  <pi\6cro<povt  Kal 

a xp*?ov  tlvai  fats  hv  rovra w ns  if  ; fl 
■wpuiTov  fx'tv  t)]v  avrov  oik  lav  ovk  &AA  (p 
fmrptirTfov  ov84  ri  titvrtpua  iv  roxntp 


this  short  dialogue.  th®  dWogne- 

J itcriovy  &AA’  ainbv  KoXtuxrfov  biKd^ovra 
opO us,  tl  ptXKu  «8  otKtiadai  avrov  rj 
oiKia ; 

* Plato,  Erast.  139  A.  rioAAoO  &pa 
8ci  ripuV,  <&  f&ihrurrty  rb  <pi\o(jo<pttv 
ro\vp.ddtid  re  tlvcu  kou  b i rtpl  rds 
rtxya*  irpaynartia. 
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. This  last  person  is  exhibited  as  somewhat  presumptuous  and 
confident ; thus  affording  a sort  of  excuse  for  the  humiliating 
cross-examination  put  upon  him  by  Sokrates,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  stupid  rival.  Moreover,  the  dramatic  introduction 
is  full  of  animation,  like  that  of  the  Channides  and  Lysis. 

Besides  the  animated  stylo  of  the  dialogue,  the  {joints 
raised  for  discussion  in  it  are  of  much  interest.  The  word 
philosophy  has  at  all  times  been  vague  and  ambiguous. 
Certainly  no  one  before  Sokrates — probably  no  one  before 
Plato — ever  sought  a definition  of  it.  In  no  other  Platonic 
dialogue  than  this,  is  the  definition  of  it  made  a special  topic 
of  research. 

It  is  here  handled  in  Plato’s  negative,  elenchtic,  tentative, 
DtBnlUoI10f  manner.  By  some  of  his  contemporaries,  philosophy 
was  really  considered  as  equivalent  to  polymathy, 
ttai-pa*  or  1°  much  and  varied  knowledge  : so  at  least  Plato 
tjon'ofrnra^-  represents  it  as  being  considered  by  Hippias  the 
nowST*"”  Sophist,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Protagoras/ 
covered.  q’)le  exception  taken  by  Sokrates  to  a definition 
founded  on  simple  quantity,  without  any  standard  point  of 
sufficiency  by  which  much  or  little  is  to  be  measured,  intro- 
duces that  governing  idea  of  to  fierpicv  (the  moderate,  that 
which  conforms  to  a standard  measure)  upon  which  Plato 
insists  so  much  in  other  more  elaborate  dialogues.  The  con- 
ception of  a measure,  of  a standard  of  measurement — and  of 
conformity  thereunto,  as  the  main  constituent  of  what  is  good 
and  desirable — stands  prominent  in  his  mind,*  though  it  is  not 
always  handled  in  the  same  way.  We  have  seen  it,  in  the 
Second  Alkibiadcs,  indicated  under  another  name  as  know- 
ledge of  Good  or  of  the  Best : without  which,  knowledge  on 
special  matters  was  declared  to  be  hurtful  rather  than  use- 
ful.1 Plato  considers  that  this  Measure  is  neither  discernible 
nor  applicable  except  by  a specially  trained  intelligence.  In 
the  Erast®,  as  elsewhere,  such  an  intelligence  is  called  for 

v Plato,  Protag.  318  E.  Compare  I’hilebus,  p.  64  D,  and  the  Prota- 
tnn,  the  Platonic  dialogues,  Hippias  goma,  pp.  356-357,  whore  n prrpnTuti) 
Major  and  Minor.  Ttx^V  19  declared  in  be  the  principal 

1 See  about  ?J  row  fitrpiou  (pvtris,  as  saviour  of  lifo  and  happiness. 
ovtrla  — ns  5vtw>  yiyvSptvov.  -Plato,  • Plato,  Alkib.  ii.  145-146;  supra, 
Politikus.  283-284.  Compare  also  the  ch.  x.  p.  346. 
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in  general  terms : but  when  it  is  asked,  Where  is  the  person 
possessing  such  intelligence,  available  in  the  case  of  mental 
training — neither  Sokrates  nor  any  one  else  can  point  him 
out.  To  suggest  a question,  and  direct  attention  to  it,  yet 
still  to  leave  it  unanswered — is  a practice  familiar  with  Plato. 
In  this  respect  the  Erast®  is  like  other  dialogues.  The 
answer,  if  any,  intended  to  be  understood  or  divined,  is,  that 
such  an  intelligence  is  the  philosopher  himself. 

The  second  explanation  of  philosophy  here  given — that  the 
philosopher  is  one  who  is  second-best  in  many  de-  view  taken 

_ in  111  , * . oftbe*econd- 

partments,  and  a good  talker  upon  all,  but  inferior  be*t  critical 

1 , " , 1 . talking  man, 

to  the  special  master  in  each — was  supposed  by 
rhrasyllus  in  ancient  times  to  bo  pointed  at  Demo-  p™- 
kritua,  By  many  Platonic  critics,  it  is  referred  to  practitioner, 
those  persons  whom  they  single  out  to  be  called  Sophists. 
I conceive  it  to  be  applicable  (whether  intended  or  not)  to 
the  literary  men  generally  of  that  age,  the  persons  called 
Sophists  included.  That  which  Perikles  expressed  by  the 
word,  when  he  claimed  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  love  of 
beauty  as  characteristic  features  of  the  Athenian  citizen — 
referred  chiefly  to  the  free  and  abundant  discussion,  the 
necessity  felt  by  every  one  for  talking  over  every  thing  be- 
fore it  was  done,  yet  accompanied  with  full  energy  in  action 
as  soon  as  the  resolution  was  taken  to  act.”  Speech,  ready 
and  pertinent,  free  conflict  of  opinion  on  many  different 
topics — was  the  manifestation  and  the  measure  of  knowledge 
acquired.  Sokrates  passed  his  life  in  talking,  with  every  one 
indiscriminately,  and  upon  each  man’s  particular  subject ; 
often  perplexing  the  artist  himself.  Xenophon  recounts  con- 
versations with  various  professional  men — a painter,  a sculptor, 
an  armourer — and  informs  us  that  it  was  instruetive  to  all  of 
them,  though  Sokrates  was  no  practitioner  in  any  craft.'  It 
was  not  merely  Demokritus,  but  Plato  and  Aristotle  also, 
who  talked  or  wrote  upon  almost  every  subject  included  in 


’’  Thucyd.  ii.  40.  «cal  tv  t«  tovtois 
tt)k  af'lav  rival  daufca^nrOai,  /cal 

trt  iv  &\\ois.  rpt\ovaAovufv  yc ip  per' 
cirreXrias,  Kal  $i\oao<pou/if v &v/v  .uciAa- 
ufat,  Ac.,  nnd  the  remarkable  8equcl  of 

VOI..  I. 


the  same  chapter  about  the  intimate  con- 
junction of  abundant  speech  with  ener- 
getic action  in  the  Athenian  eharaeter. 

' Xenophon,  Memor.  iii.  10,  iii.  11, 
in.  12. 

2 Q 
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contemporary  observation.  The  voluminous  works  of  Ari- 
stotle,— the  Tim.xus,  Republic,  and  Leges,  of  Plato, — embrace 
a largo  variety  of  subjects,  on  each  of  which,  severally  taken, 
these  two  great  men  were  second-best  or  inferior  to  some 
special  proficient.  Yet  both  of  them  had  judgments  to  give, 
which  it  was  important  to  hear,  upon  all  subjects  :d  and  both 
of  them  could  probably  talk  better  upon  each  than  the  special 
proficient  himself.  Aristotle,  for  example,  would  write  better 
upon  rhetoric  than  Demosthenes — upon  tragedy,  than  So- 
pliokles.  Undoubtedly,  if  an  oration  or  a tragedy  were  to  be 
composed — if  resolution  or  action  were  required  on  any  real 
state  of  particular  circumstances — the  special  proficient  would 
be  called  upon  to  act : but  it  would  be  a mistake  to  infer 
from  hence,  as  the  Platonic  Sokrates  intimates  in  the  Erastm, 
that  the  second-best,  or  theorizing  reasoner,  was  a useless 
man.  The  theoretical  and  critical  point  of  view,  with  the 
command  of  language  apt  for  explaining  and  defending  it, 
has  a value  of  its  own ; distinct  from,  yet  ultimately  modi- 
fying and  improving,  the  practical.  And  such  comprehensive 
survey  and  comparison  of  numerous  objects,  without  having 
the  attention  exclusively  fastened  or  enslaved  to  any  one  of 
them,  deserves  to  rank  high  as  a variety  of  intelligence — 
whether  it  be  adopted  as  the  definition  of  a philosopher, 


Plato’s  view 
— iliat  tbe 
•hllosophcr 


C 


or  not. 

Plato  undoubtedly  did  not  conceive  the  definition  of  the 
philosopher  in  the  same  way  as  Sokrates.  The  close 
of  the  Erastse  is  employed  in  opening  a distant  and 
vin«  Specie  dim  view  of  the  Platonic  conception.  We  are  given 
to  understand,  that  the  philosopher  has  a province 
of  his  own,  wherein  he  is  not  second-best,  but  a 
first-rate  actor  and  adviser.  To  indicate,  in  many 
different  ways,  that  there  is  or  must  be  such  a pecu- 
liar, appertaining  to  philosophy — distinct  from,  though  analo- 
gous to,  the  peculiar  of  each  several  art — is  one  leading 


to  himself, 
distinct  from 
other  t»|>eci4l- 
t led  —dimly 
indicated— 
regal  or  poli- 
tical art. 


d The  ir«Vra0Aoy  or  t/ira/cpor,  whom 
Plato  criticises  in  this  dialogue,  coin- 
cides with  wliat  Aristotle  calls  “ the 
man  of  universal  education  or  cul- 
ture.”— Ethic.  Nikom.  I.  i.  1095  a.  1. 


tKcurros  34  kj>Iv ti  kclXws  & ytyv^critti, 
Kcd  rovr&y  tariv  Kpir-f}S’  KaO' 

•tKaarov  &pa,  d wtwaifcufitvov  aw\As 
Si,  6 ir tpl  way  wtwatdtv^iyof. 
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purpose  in  many  Platonic  dialogues.  But  what  is  the  peculiar 
of  the  philosopher  ? Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  marked  out  in 
a sort  of  misty  outline,  not  as  by  one  who  already  knows  and 
is  familiar  with  it,  but  as  one  who  is  trying  to  find  it  without 
being  sure  that  he  has  succeeded.  Here,  we  have  it  described 
as  the  art  of  discriminating  good  from  evil,  governing,  and 
applying  penal  sanctions  rightly.  This  is  the  supreme  art  or 
science,  of  which  the  philosopher  is  the  professor ; and  in 
which,  far  from  requiring  advice  from  others,  he  is  the  only 
person  competent  both  to  advise  and  to  act : the  art  which 
exercises  control  over  all  other  special  arts,  directing  how 
far,  and  on  what  occasions,  each  of  them  comes  into  appliance. 
It  is  philosophy,  looked  at  in  one  of  its  two  aspects : not  as  a 
body  of  speculative  truth,  to  be  debated,  proved,  and  dis- 
criminated from  what  cannot  be  proved  or  can  be  disproved — 
but  as  a critical  judgment  bearing  on  actual  life,  prescribing 
rules  or  giving  directions  in  particular  cases,  with  a view  to 
tho  attainment  of  foreknown  ends,  recognised  as  expetenda .* 
This  is  what  Plato  understands  by  the  measuring  or  calcu- 
lating art,  the  regal  or  political  art,  according  as  we  use  the 
language  of  tho  Protagoras,  Politikus,  Euthydemus,  Bepublic. 
Both  justice  and  sobriety  are  branches  of  this  art;  and  tho 
distinction  between  the  two  loses  its  importance  when  tho 
art  is  considered  as  a whole — as  we  find  both  in  the  Erast® 
and  in  the  Republic/ 

Here,  in  the  Erast®,  this  conception  of  the  philosopher  as 
the  supreme  artist  controlling  all  other  artists,  is  nuiMopber 
darkly  indicated  and  crudely  sketched.  We  shall  pm™ 

, . . cuu  trolling 

bud  the  same  conception  more  elaborately  illustrated  other  *ni»u. 
in  other  dialogues ; yet  never  passing  out  of  that  state  of 
dreamy  grandeur  which  characterises  Plato  as  an  expositor. 

* Tho  difference  between  the  socond  vi.  5,  pp.  1140-1  HI ; also  Ethic.  Magn. 
explanation  of  philosophy  and  the  third  i.  pp.  1 107-1 198. 
explanation,  suggested  in  tho  Emst/e,  ' See  Republic,  iv.  433  A ; Gorging, 
will  be  found  to  coincide  pretty  nearly  52G  C;  Channidte,  164  B;  and  Here- 
with the  distinction  which  Aristotle  dorf  s note  on  the  passage  in  the  Char- 
takes  much  pains  to  draw  between  mi.les. 
trotftia  and  <pp6m)an. — Ethic.  Nikomach. 
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This  is  one  of  the  dialogues  declared  to  be  spurious  by  Schlciermacher,  Ast, 
Socher,  and  Stallbaum, — all  of  them  critics  of  the  present  century.  In  my 
Judgment,  their  grounds  for  such  declaration  arc  altogether  inconclusive.  They 
think  tho  dialogue  an  inferior  composition,  unworthy  of  Plato ; and  they 
accordingly  find  reasons,  moro  or  less  ingenious,  for  relieving  Plato  from  tho 
discredit  of  it.  I do  not  think  so  meanly  of  the  dialogue  as  they  do ; but  even 
if  I did,  I should  not  pronounce  it  to  be  spurious,  without  some  evidence  bearing 
upon  that  special  question.  No  such  evidence,  of  any  value,  is  produced. 

It  is  indeed  contended,  on  the  authority  of  a passage  in  Diogenes  (ix.  37), 
that  Thrasyllus  himself  doubted  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Erast®.  The  passage 
is  as  follows  in  his  life  of  Deinokritus — tlvtp  ol ' Ayrtpaa-rdX  UXirtyyds  tlai , tfnjtr 1 
GpdirvXXos,  oStoj  ttv  f 1r)  6 xapayeyififvos  hvuivvp. os,  tSdv  t tp\  OlyoxlZ'qv  nal  ’Aya£~ 
aySpay  $r*pos,  iv  rp  x pbs  ZuKpdrrjy  SpiXia  SiaXeySfxfvoi  x(p\  <pt\o<To<pias- 
<pyj<riy.  its  x*vrdQ\<p  foiKtv  6 <piX6(ro<pos'  xal  Ijy  its  dX^dut  iy  < ptXoaotpla  xivraOXos 
(Dcmokritus). 

Now,  Jin  the  first  place,  Schleiermacher  and  Stallbaum  both  declare  that 
Thrasyllus  can  never  liavo  said  that  which  Diogenes  hero  makes  liira  say 
(Schlcierm.  p.  510  ; Stallbaum,  Prolcgg.  ad  Erast,  p.  266,  and  not  p.  273). 

Next,  it  is  certain  that  ThrusylluB  did  consider  it  the  undoubted  work  of  Plato, 
for  ho  enrolled  it  in  his  classification,  as  the  third  dialogue  in  the  fourth  tetra- 
logy (Diog.  L.  iii.  59  . 

Yxem,  who  defends  the  genuineness  of  the  Erast®  (Ueber  Platon's  Kleitophon, 
pp.  6-7,  Dcrlin,  1846',  insists  very  properly  on  this  point;  not  merely  as  an 
important  fact  in  itself,  but  as  determining  the  souse  of  the  words  ttxep  ol 
'AyrtpaarraX  Tlxiru/yis  thrt,  and  as  showing  that  the  words  rather  affirm,  than 
deny,  the  authenticity  of  tho  dialogue.  * If  the  Antcrast®  are  the  work  of  Plato, 
an  they  are  un  her  sally  admitted  to  be.”  You  must  supply  the  pareuthesis  in  this 
way,  in  order  to  make  Thrasyllus  consistent  with  himself.  Yxem  cites  a passage 
from  Galen,  in  which  efrrep  is  used,  and  in  which  the  parenthesis  must  be 
supplied  in  the  way  indicated:  no  doubt  at  all  being  meant  to  be  hinted.  And 
I will  produce  another  passage  out  of  Diogenes  himself,  where  six tp  is  used  in 
tho  same  way;  not  as  intended  to  convey  the  smallest  doubt,  but  merely 
introducing  the  premiss  for  a conclusion  immediately  following.  Diogenes  says, 
respecting  the  Platonic  Ideas,  «br« p l<rr\  prfip r),  rcks  ibeas  iv  roTy  oh nv  {>xdpx*iy 
(iii.  15).  lie  docs  not  intend  to  suggest  any  doubt  whether  there  be  such  a fact 
ns  memory.  Eftr tp  is  sometimes  the  equivalent  of  Ixsibljxtp  : as  we  learn  from 
Hermann  ad  Vigor.  VIII.  6 p.  512. 

There  is  therefore  no  fair  ground  for  supposing  that  Thrasyllus  doubted  the 
genuineness  of  the  Erast®.  And  when  I read  wliat  modem  critics  say  in 
support  of  their  verdict  of  condemnation,  I feel  the  more  authorised  in  dissenting 
from  it.  I will  cite  a passage  or  two  from  Stallbaum. 

Stallbaum  begins  his  Prolegomena  as  follows,  pp.  205-206  : “ Quanquam  hie 
libcllus  genus  dicendi  habet  punim,  cos  turn,  elegans,  nihil  ut  inveniri  queat 
quod  b PlatoniH  nut  Xcnopliontis  elegant  i a nbhorre.it— tnmen  quin  b Boeekhio, 
Sch lei ermachero,  Astio,  Sochero,  Knobelio,  aliis  jure  mcrihique  pro  supjxx-iiticio 
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liabitus  sit,  haudquaquam  dubitamus.  Est  cnim  materia  o[)cris  adoo  non  ad 
Platonis  mentem  rationomquo  elaborate,  ut  potiua  cuivis  alii  Socmticorum  quum 
huic  rectfc  ascribi  posso  videatur.” 

After  stating  that  the  Erastto  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  sections, 
Stallbaum  proceeds : — “ Neutra  harum  ita  tmetata  est,  ut  nihil  desidcretur,  quod 
ad  justam  argument!  explicationem  merito  requires — nihil  inculcatum  reperintur, 
quod  vel  nlio  modo  illustnitum  vel  omnino  omissum  esse  capias.” 

I call  attention  to  this  sentence  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
tho  Platonic  critics  proceed  when  they  strike  dialogues  out  of  the  Platonic 
Canon.  If  there  bo  anything  wanting  in  it  which  is  required  for  what  they 
considor  a proper  setting  forth  of  the  argument — if  there  bo  anyttiing  which 
they  would  desire  to  see  omitted  or  otherwise  illustrated—  this  is  with  them  a 
reason  for  deciding  that  it  is  not  Pinto’s  work.  That  is,  if  there  bo  any  defects 
in  it  of  any  kind,  it  cannot  bo  admitted  ns  Plato’s  work hit  genuine  works  hare 
no  defect «.  I protest  altogether  against  this  ratio  decidendi.  If  I acknowledged 
it  and  applied  it  consistently  I should  striko  out  overy  dialoguo  in  tho  Canon. 
Certainly,  tho  presumption  in  favour  of  tho  Catalogue  of  Thrasyllus  must 
be  counted  as  nil : if  it  will  not  outweigh  such  fecblo  counter-arguments  os 
these. 

Ono  reason  given  by  Stallbaum  for  considering  tho  Erastso  as  spurious  is, 
that  the  Sophists  are  not  derided  in  it.  “ Quia  est  igitur,  qui  Plntonem  sibl 
persundeat  iilos  non  fuissc  costignturum,  et  omnino  non  signitlcaturum,  quinam 
illi  cssent,  advereus  quos  banc  disputationcm  instituisset?”  It  is  strange  to  bo 
called  on  by  learned  men  to  strike  out  all  dialogues  from  the  Canon  in  which 
there  is  no  derision  of  tho  Sophists.  Such  derision  exists  already  in  excess : 
we  hear  until  wo  are  tired  how  mean  it  is  to  receive  money  for  lecturing.  Again, 
Stallbaum  says  that  tho  persons  whose  opinions  aro  hero  attacked  are  not 
specified  by  name.  But  who  are  tho  tiSwe  <pl\ot  attacked  in  the  Sophistes? 
They  are  not  specified  by  name,  and  critics  differ  os  to  the  persons  intended. 
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The  dialogue  called  Ion  is  carried  on  between  Sokrates  and 
ion.  rfn»M  the  Ephesian  rhapsode  Ion.  It  is  among  those  dis- 

pf  dU  * * ® 

‘"Bun-  i«f-  allowed  by  Ast,  first  faintly  defended,  afterwards 

Terence  of  # * # * 

opinion  disallowed,  by  Schleiermacher,*  and  treated  con- 

atnong  mo-  • 

tempt uously  by  both.  Subsequent  critics,  Her- 
p-miintncM.  mann,b  Stallbaum,  Steinhart,  consider  it  as  genuine, 
yet  as  an  inferior  production,  of  little  worth,  and  belonging  to 
Plato’s  earliest  years. 

I hold  it  to  be  genuine,  and  it  may  be  comparatively  early : 
itk*p«>d<*  but  I see  no  ground  for  the  disparaging  criticism 
“mw^They  which  lias  often  been  applied  to  it.  The  personage 
priXluiuo  whom  it  introduces  to  us  as  subjected  to  the  cross- 
lonhfu^een  examination  of  Sokrates  is,  a rhapsode  of  celebrity ; 
triumphant  on6  am0Ug  a class  of  artists  at  that  time  both  useful 
and  esteemed.  They  recited  or  sang,'  with  appropriate  accent 
and  gesture,  the  compositions  of  Homer  and  of  other  epic 
]>oets : thus  serving  to  the  Grecian  epic,  the  same  purpose  as 
the  actors  served  to  the  dramatic,  and  the  harp-singers 
(/atfappSoi)  to  the  lyric.  There  were  various  solemn  festivals, 
such  as  that  of  TEsculapius  at  Epidaurus,  and  (most  espe- 
cially) the  Panathena3a  at  Athens,  where  prizes  were  awarded 
for  the  competition  of  the  rhapsodes.  Ion  is  described  as 
having  competed  triumphantly  in  the  festival  at  Epidaurus, 
and  carried  off  the  first  prize.  He  appeared  there  in  a 
splendid  costume,  crowned  with  a golden  wreath,  amidst  a 
crowd  which  is  described  as  containing  more  than  20,000 
persons.d 

• Schleiermacher,  Einloit.  zum  Ion.  j Einleitung,  p.  15. 
pp.  2t»l-23G ; Aftt,  Leben  und  Schriften  j c The  word  aStiy  is  in  this  very 
des  Platon,  p.  466.  ! dialogue  ( 532  E,  535  A)  applied  to 

b K.  F.  Hermann.  Oc^eh.  und  Syst.  tlie  rhapsodizing  of  Ion. 
dt  r Plat.  Phil.  |»|*.  437-438  : Steinhart,  * Plato,  Ion,  535  D. 
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Much  of  the  acquaintance  of  cultivated  Greeks  with  Homer 
and  the  other  epic  poets  was  both  acquired  and  Functions  of 
maintained  through  such  rhapsodes;  the  best  of 
whom  contended  at  the  festivals,  while  others,  less  gwinonot 
highly  gifted  as  to  vocal  power  and  gesticulation,  ArbJ^ry  ^ 
gave  separate  declamations  and  lectures  of  their 

° x e ...  was  then 

own,  and  even  private  lessons  to  individuals.0 
Euthydemus,  in  one  of  the  Xenophontic  conversations  with 
Sokrates,  and  Antisthenes  in  the  Xenophontic  Symposion, 
are  made  to  declare  that  the  rhapsodes  as  a class  were  ex- 
tremely silly.  This,  if  true  at  all,  can  apply  only  to  the 
expositions  and  comments  with  which  they  accompanied  their 
recital  of  Homer  and  other  poets.  Moreover  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably set  it  down  (though  some  modem  critics  do  so)  as  so 
much  incontestable  truth : we  must  consider  it  as  an  opinion 
delivered  by  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  conversation,  but 
not  necessarily  well  founded/  Unquestionably,  the  comments 
made  upon  Homer  (both  in  that  age  and  afterwards)  were 
often  fanciful  and  misleading.  Metrodorus,  Anaxagoras,  and 
others,  resolved  the  Homeric  narrative  into  various  allegories, 
physical,  ethical,  and  theological : and  most  men  who  had  an 
opinion  to  defend,  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  support  or  enforce  it 
by  some  passages  of  Homer,  well  or  ill-explained — just  as 
texts  of  the  Bible  are  quoted  in  modern  times.  In  this 
manner,  Homer  wras  pressed  into  the  service  of  every  dis- 
putant ; and  the  Homeric  poems  were  presented  as  containing, 
or  at  least  as  implying,  doctrines  quite  foreign  to  the  age  in 
which  they  were  composed.* 

The  rhapsodes,  in  so  far  as  they  interpreted  Homer,  were 
probably  not  less  disposed  than  others  to  discover  in  him 


* Xcnoph.  Sympos.  iii.  6.  Nikgratus 
nays  that  ho  heard  the  rhapsodes 
nearly  every  clay.  He  professes  to  be 
able  to  repeat  both  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  from  memory. 

f Xeuophon,  Memorab.  iv.  2,  10; 
Sym|)08.  iii.  6 ; Plato,  Ion,  530  E. 

Steinhart  cites  this  judgment  about 
the  rhapsodes  os  if  it  hod  been  pro- 
• nounced  by  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates 
himself,  which  is  not  the  fact  (Stein- 


hart,  Einleitung,  p.  3). 

« Diogenes  Laert  ii.  11  ; Nitzseh, 
Die  Heldensnge  der  Griecheu,  pp.  7-1- 
78  ; Lobeck,  Agloophamus,  p.  157. 

Seneca,  Epistol.  88 : “ modo  Stoicum 
Homerum  fuciunt — modo  Epicure  urn 
. . . modo  Peripateticum,  tria  genera 
bonorum  inducentem : modo  Aaule- 
micum,  inccrta  omnia  diccntcm.  Ap- 
poret  nihil  horum  esse  in  illo.cui  omnia 
msimt : ista  cnim  inter  se  dissident/* 
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their  own  fancies.  But  the  character  in  which  they  acquired 
•rbe  [..pui*.  most  popularity,  was,  not  as  expositors,  but  as  re- 
citera,  of  the  poems.  The  powerful  emotion  which, 
in  the  process  of  reciting,  they  both  felt  themselves, 
lion.  Power-  and  communicated  to  their  auditors,  is  declared  in 
which  they  this  dialogue:  “When  that  which  I recite  is  pathetic” 
produced.  (gjjyg  lon)(  <*  my  oyes  are  filled  with  tears : when  it  is 
awful  or  terrible,  my  hair  stands  on  end,  and  my  heart  leaps. 
Moreover  I see  the  spectators  also  weeping,  sympathising 
with  my  emotions,  and  looking  aghast  at  what  they  hear.”  h 
This  assertion  of  the  vehement  emotional  effect  produced  by 
the  words  of  the  poet  as  declaimed  or  sung  by  the  rhajtsode, 
deserves  all  the  more  credit — because  Plato  himself,  far  from 
looking  ujkjii  it  favourably,  either  derides  or  disapproves  it. 
Accepting  it  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  see  that  the  influence  of 
rhapsodes,  among  auditors  generally,  must  have  been  derived 
more  from  their  efficacy  as  actors  than  from  their  ability  as 
exjiositors. 

Ion  however  is  described  in  this  dialogue  as  combining  the 
i.;n  twti.  two  functions  of  reciter  and  expositor : a partuerslu'p 
expositor—  like  that  of  Garrick  and  Johnson,  in  regard  to 

Homer  w~>m 

cunfcitleml.  Shakspeare.  It  is  in  tho  last  of  the  two  functions, 

more  un  nn  * 

instructor  that  Sokrates  here  examines  him : considering 

than  an  a , 

p^1-  Homer,  not  as  a poet  appealing  to  the  emotions 
of  hearers,  but  as  a teacher  administering  lessons  and  import- 
ing instruction.  Such  was  the  viow  of  Homer  entertained 
by  a large  proportion  of  the  Hellenic  world.  In  that  capa- 
city, his  poems  served  as  a theme  for  rhapsodes,  as  well  as 
for  various  philosophers  and  Sophists  who  wore  not  rhapsodes, 
nor  accomplished  reciters. 

The  reader  must  keep  in  mind,  in  following  the  questions 


I’lato  disre- 
gard* and 
•Unapprove* 
the  poetic  or 
emotional 
working. 


put  by  Sokrates,  that  this  pedagogic  and  edifying 
view  of  Homer  is  tho  only  one  present  to  the  men 
of  the  Sokratic  school — and  especially  to  Plato.  Of 
tho  genuine  functions  of  the  gifted  poet,  who  touches 


k I'lato,  Imi,  535  D-K.  intimation  remaining  of  the  ntn>n-; 

Tho  description  here  given  is  the  effect  produced  by  these  rhapsodic 
more  interesting  because  it  is  the  only  representations. 
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the  chords  of  strong  and  diversified  emotion — “ qui  pectus 
inuniter  angit,  Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet” 
(Horat.  Epist.  II.  1,  212) — Plato  takes  no  account:  or 
rather,  he  declares  open  war  against  them,  either  as  childish 
delusions,1  or  as  mischievous  stimulants,  tending  to  exalt  the 
unruly  elements  of  the  mind,  and  to  overthrow  the  sovereign 
authority  of  reason.  Wo  shall  find  farther  manifestations  on 
this  point  in  the  ltepublic  and  Leges. 

Ion  professes  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Homer  exclusively,  neglecting  other  poets:  so  that 
he  can  interpret  the  thoughts,  and  furnish  reflexions  H«n«  co- 
upon them,  better  than  any  other  expositor.11  How  or 

does  it  happen  (asks  Sokrates)  that  you  have  so  him-'iiow 
much  to  say  about  Homer,  and  nothing  at  all  about  IhTilyl'uMM. 
other  j toots  ? Homer  may  be  the  best  of  all  poets  • equally  n i m >i i 
but  he  is  still  only  one  of  those  who  exercise  the  iic' ' 
poetic  art,  and  he  must  necessarily  talk  about  the  “r 
same  subjects  as  other  poets.  Now  the  art  of  poetry  is  One 
altogether — like  that  of  painting,  sculpture,  playing  on  the 
flute,  playing  on  the  harp,  rhapsodizing,  &c.*  Whoever  is 
competent  to  judge  and  explain  one  artist, — what  ho  has  done 
well  and  what  he  has  done  ill, — is  competent  also  to  judge 
any  other  artist  in  the  same  profession. 

I cannot  explain  to  you  how  it  happens  (replies  Ion):  1 
only  know  the  fact  incontestably — that  when  I talk  about 
Homer,  my  thoughts  flow  abundantly,  and  every  one  tells  mo 
that  my  discourse  is  excellent.  Quite  the  reverse,  when  I 
talk  of  any  other  poet.™ 

I can  explain  it  (says  Sokrates).  Your  talent  in  expound- 
ing Homer  is  not  an  art,  acquired  by  system  and  &Jjj1^Uon 
method — otherwise  it  would  have  been  applicable  to 
other  poets  besides.  It  is  a special  gift,  imparted  iila VmT^oet 
to  you  by  divine  power  and  inspiration.  The  like  ^ ""J, 


1 The  question  of  Sokrates  (Ion, 
535  D),  about  the  emotion  produced  in 
the  henrere  by  the  recital  of  Homer's 
jioctry,  bears  out  what  is  here  asserted. 
k Plato,  lou,  53G  E. 

1 Plato,  Ion,  531  A,  532  D.  wooj- 


tik^i  yip  woo  tffTi  rb  tfAov.  O ukovv 
ivtibay  Adfip  rif  k cu  AaAtji'  T*xtn)v 
IJkti v oZv  6 avrbs  rpowo s rtjs 

OTcnfcws  fan  ir«pl  anaauv  ruu 

583  A. 

m Plato,  Ion,  533  C. 
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*s  true  ^le  poet  whom  you  expound.  His  genius 
Kp£°u  does  not  spring  from  art,  system,  or  method  : it  is  a 
thriMTM-q  special  gift  emanating  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
"diS^*d  Muses."  A poet  is  a light,  airy,  holy,  person,  who 
cannot  compose  verses  at  all,  so  long  as  his  reason 
remains  within  him.°  The  Muses  take  away  liis  reason,  sub- 
stituting in  place  of  it  their  own  divine  inspiration  and 
special  impulse,  either  towards  epic,  dithyramb,  encomiastic 
hymns,  hyporehemata,  Ac.,  one  or  other  of  these.  Each  poet 
receives  one  of  these  special  gifts,  but  is  incompetent  for  any 
of  the  others : whereas,  if  their  ability  had  been  methodical 
or  artistic,  it  would  have  displayed  itself  in  all  of  them  alike. 
Like  prophets,  and  deliverers  of  oracles,  these  poets  have 
their  reason  taken  away,  and  become  servants  of  the  Gods.p 
It  is  not  they  who,  bereft  of  their  reason,  speak  in  such  sub- 
lime strains : it  is  the  God  who  speaks  to  us,  and  speaks 
through  them.  You  may  see  this  by  Tynniehus  of  Chalkis ; 
who  composed  his  Pajan,  the  finest  of  all  Patans,  which  is  in 
every  one’s  mouth,  telling  us  himself,  that  it  w as  the  invention 
of  the  Muses — but  who  never  composed  any  thing  else  worth 
hearing.  It  is  through  this  worthless  poet  that  the  God  has 
sung  the  most  sublime  hymn : q for  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  us  that  these  fine  compositions  are  not  human  per- 
formances at  all,  but  divine:  and  that  the  poet  is  only  an 
interpreter  of  the  Gods,  possessed  by  one  or  other  of  them,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Homer  is  thus  (continues  Sokrates)  not  a man  of  art  or 
reason,  but  the  interpreter  of  the  Gods;  deprived  of  his 


■ Plato,  Ion,  533  E.  srdvres  ydp 
oi  re  ruv  ivuv  votyral  oi  dyaBol  oSk  Ik 
&AA’  tvBeoi  uvres  *a\  Karexd- 
pttvoi  vdvra  tout  a rd  KaXa  Xtyouat 
Toiyptara,  Kai  ol  pieXovotol  ol  dyaBol 
oxrav tods'  Sxrxfp  oi  KopvPavTtwvres  ovk 
fju tppoves  Starts  opxovvrat , ofrrw  ical  oi 
pteAoxotol  oOk  fpitppov es  tyres  rd  KaXd 
pteXy  ravra  *01000 tv,  &c. 

0 PlatlS  Ion,  031  A.  Kovtpov  y dp 
Xpyua  irotrjriis  fart  kcl\  ■KTTjvbv  Kod 
iepbv,  Ka\  oit  srpArepov  olds  re  sroteiv 
wplv  dv  (vOeds  re  yevyrai  Kai  tntppwv 
Kdl  & vovs  fiijKert  4v  aurtp  ivjj'  e w\  S'  dv 


rovrl  txV  bSvvaros  * as  Totetv 

tcriv  dvBpwvos  Kal  xpy^bV^^' 

? Pluto,  Ion,  534  C.  5i&  ravra  6 
Beds  ^atpovfievos  rovrcov  rbr  vovv 
rodrots  x/njrai  vryperats  Kal  rots 
Xpyo’p^pSo'is  Kai  rots  pidvreat  rots  Betots, 
V yufts  oi  dKobovres  elStbpev,  Sri  oi>x 
ovroi  (I01V  ol  ravra  Xeyovrts  ovrto 
toAAou  &£ia,  iAA’  6 Bebs  avrds  tor  tv  & 
A«7«*s  5<a  rovruv  Si  tpBeyyerat  irpbs 
y/ids. 

Plato,  Ion,  534  E.  rath'  ivSet kvv- 
ptevos  6 Bebs  ^esrirySes  Sid  rov  tpav\o- 
r drov  votyrov  rd  Ka\\i0rov  pte\os  f)0tv. 
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reason,  but  possessed,  inspired,  by  them.  You,  Ion,  are  the 

interpreter  of  Homer:  and  the  divine  inspiration,  Analog  of 
. . . i the  Magnet, 

carrying  away  your  reason,  is  exercised  over  you  which  buid< 

xx  • « , . , J up  by  attrac- 

through  him.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  influence  tionsucc**- 

..  , , , . . _ _#  si ve  stages 

of  the  Magnet  is  shown,  attracting  and  holding  up  <jf)i‘™I('iJrlngi- 
successive  stages  of  iron  rings/  The  first  ring  is 
in  contact  with  the  Magnet  itself:  the  second  is  fJ^nt^n*h 
suspended  to  the  first,  the  third  to  the  second,  and  so 
on.  The  attractive  influence  of  the  Magnet  is  thus  i>uJitora- 
transmitted  through  a succession  of  different  rings,  so  as  to 
keep  suspended  several  which  are  a good  way  removed  from 
itself.  So  the  influence  of  the  Gods  is  exerted  directly  and 
immediately  upon  Homer : through  him,  it  passes  by  a second 
stage  to  you : through  him  and  you,  it  passes  by  a third  stage 
to  those  auditors  whom  you  so  powerfully  affect  and  delight, 
becoming  however  comparatively  enfeebled  at  each  stage  of 
transition. 

This  remarkable  passage — with  the  comparison  given  by  So- 
ferates,  curious  for  its  early  description  of  the  working  ™>  comp*, 
of  the  Magnet — forms  the  central  point  or  kernel  of  the  central 
the  dialogue  called  Ion.  It  is  an  expansion  of  a judg-  Swo^e.  *n 
ment  delivered  by  Sokrates  himself  in  his  Apology 
to  the  Di leasts,  and  it  is  repeated  in  more  than  one  i^uvered  by 

1 r ' Sokrates  in 

place  by  Plato."  Sokrates  declares  in  his  Apology  ^ ap°Iow. 
that  he  had  applied  his  testing  cross-examination  to  several 
excellent  poets,  and  that  finding  them  unable  to  give  any 
rational  account  of  their  own  compositions,  he  concluded  that 
they  composed  without  any  wisdom  of  their  own,  under  the 
same  inspiration  as  prophets  and  declarers  of  oracles.  In  the 
dialogue  before  us,  this  thought  is  strikingly  illustrated  and 
amplified. 

The  contrast  between  systematic,  professional,  procedure, 
deliberately  taught  and  consciously  acquired,  capable  Platonic  on- 
of  being  defended  at  every  step  by  appeal  to  intel-  Systematic 
ligible  rules  founded  upon  scientific  theory,  and  distinguished 
enabling  the  person  so  qualified  to  impart  his  quali-  uSiucT8 

r I'lato,  loti,  533  10. 

* I'lato,  Apnl.  Sokr.  p.  2*2  D ; Plato,  Motion,  p.  U9  D. 
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fi cation  to  others — and  a different  procedure  purely 
wmSSr  impulsive  and  untliinking,  whereby  the  agent, 
SSi*  having  in  his  mind  a conception  of  the  end  aimed 
nitoi!£of  at,  proceeds  from  one  intermediate  step  to  another, 
£2? W"1  without  knowing  why  he  does  so  or  how  he  has 
come  to  do  so,  and  without  being  able  to  explain  his  practice 
if  questioned  or  to  impart  it  to  others — this  contrast  is  a 
favourite  one  with  Plato.  The  last-mentioned  procedure — 
the  unphilosophical  or  irrational — he  conceives  under  dif- 
ferent aspects : sometimes  as  a blind  routine  or  insensibly 
acquired  habit,*  sometimes  as  a stimulus  applied  from  without 
by  some  God,  superseding  the  reason  of  the  individual.  Such 
a condition  Plato  calls  madness , and  he  considers  those  under 
it  as  persons  out  of  their  senses.  But  he  recognises  different 
varieties  of  madness,  according  to  the  God  from  whom  it 
came : the  bad  madness  was  a disastrous  visitation  and  dis- 
temper— the  good  madness  was  a privilege  and  blessing,  an 
inspiration  superior  to  human  reason.  Among  these  privi- 
leged madmen  he  reckoned  prophets  and  poets ; another 
variety  under  the  same  genus,  is,  that  mental  love,  between  a 
well-trained  adult  and  a beautiful,  intelligent,  youth,  which 
he  regards  as  the  most  exalted  of  all  human  emotions."  In 
the  Ion,  this  idea  of  a privileged  madness — inspiration  from 
the  Gods  superseding  reason — is  applied  not  only  to  the  poet, 
but  also  to  the  rhapsode  who  recites  the  poem,  and  even  to 
the  auditors  whom  he  addresses.  The  poet  receives  the  inspi- 
ration directly  from  the  Gods : he  inoculates  the  rhapsode 
with  it,  who  again  inoculates  the  auditors — the  fervour  is,  at 
each  successive  communication,  diminished.  The  auditor  re- 
presents the  last  of  the  rings;  held  in  suspension,  through 
the  intermediate  agency  of  other  rings,  by  the  inherent  force 
of  the  magnet.* 

Wo  must  remember,  that  privileged  communications  from 
the  Gods  to  men,  and  special  persons  recipient  thereof,  were 

1 Plato,  Pluedon,  p.  82  A ; Gorgias,  j nliout  Eroe,  pp.  244-245-249  D. 

4C3  A,  405  A.  I * Plato,  Ion,  535  E.  olrr6s  iirriv  6 

tt  This  doctrine  is  sot  forth  at  length  OtaTys  ruv  tiah-TuAiu'v  6 t<r\aroi  . . . . 
by  Sokratcs  in  the  Platonic  Plmnlnw,  6 ^*<ros  <ru  6 f>a4/if>bb%  koJ  inroKpiri/St 
in  the  Bocoud  discourse  of  Sokrates  6 8i  irpwros , aurbs  6 wonjr-fjs. 
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acknowledged  and  witnessed  everywhere  as  a constant  phe- 
nomenon of  Grecian  life.  There  were  not  only  SpccU1  |nspl 
numerous  oracular  temples,  which  every  one  could 
visit  to  ask  questions  in  matters  of  doubt — but  also  S^Tn'or*- 
favoured  persons  who  had  received  from  the  Gods 
the  gift  of  predicting  the  future,  of  interpreting 
omens,  of  determining  the  good  or  bad  indications  uTsokrab»— 
furnished  by  animals  sacrificed/  In  every  town 
or  village, — or  wherever  any  body  of  men  were  Uiem‘ 
assembled, — there  were  always  persons  who  prophesied  or 
delivered  oracles,  and  to  whom  special  revelations  were 
believed  to  be  vouchsafed,  during  periods  of  anxiety.  No  one 
was  more  familiar  with  this  fact  than  the  Sokratic  disciples : 
for  Sokrates  himself  had  perhaps  a greater  number  of  special 
communications  from  the  Gods  than  any  man  of  his  age : his 
divine  sign  having  begun  when  he  was  a child,  and  con- 
tinuing to  move  him  frequently,  even  upon  small  matters, 
until  his  death:  though  the  revelations  were  for  the  most 
part  negative,  not  affirmative — telling  him  often  what  was 
not  to  be  done — seldom  what  was  to  be  done — resembling  in 
this  respect  his  own  dialogues  with  other  persons.  Moreover 
Sokrates  inculcated  upon  his  friends  emphatically,  that  they 
ought  to  have  constant  recourse  to  prophecy : that  none  but 
impious  men  neglected  to  do  so : that  the  benevolence  of  the 
Gods  was  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  their  furnishing 
such  special  revelations  and  warnings,  to  persons  whom  they 
favoured:  that  the  Gods  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
world  partly  upon  principles  of  regular  sequence,  so  that  men 
by  diligent  study  might  learn  what  they  were  to  expect, — but 
partly  also,  and  by  design,  in  a manner  irregular  and  undecy- 
pherable,  such  that  it  could  not  be  fathomed  by  any  human 


y Not  only  the  xpV<rfi^o70l> 
oracular  temples,  &eM  are  often  men- 
tioned in  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  &c.,  but  Aristotle  also  re- 
cognises oi  yv/j.(p6\rjwroi  teal  QtdKijTToi 
rdtv  ivOptixtoy,  iwiwvola  5c upoviov  nvbs 
ti'TTrtp  4i‘0ov<ud£ovT*s,  ns  a real  and 
known  class  of  persons.  Sec  Ethic. 
Eudem.  i.  p.  1214,  a.  23;  Ethic.  Magna, 


ii.  p.  1207,  b.  8. 

The  fxdvris  is  a recognised  profession, 
the  gift  of  AdoIIo,  not  merely  according 
to  Homer,  Dut  according  to  Solon 
' Frag.  xi.  52,  Schn.), 

’'AAAoi'  pavTiv  tOijKtv  livaZ  i pcdtpyos 
'AxoW&y, 

(yvu  5’  avSpl  xaxby  r/jkoOfy  tpx^- 

fityoy,  &c. 
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study,  and  could  not  be  understood  except  through  direct  and 
special  revelation  from  themselves.1 

Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  Plato  places  inspiration,  both 
Condition  or  the  prophet  and  the  poet,  in  marked  contrast  with 
JJTrin”-hu  reason  and  intelligence.  Keason  is  supposed  to  be 
lor  for  the  time  withdrawn  or  abolished,  and  inspiration 
withdrawn.  ^ i^^uced  Jjy  the  Gods  into  its  place.  “ When 
Monarch  Keason  sleeps,  this  mimic  wakes.”  The  person  in- 
spired (prophet  or  poet)  becomes  for  the  time  the  organ  of  an 
extraneous  agency,  speaking  what  he  neither  originates  nor 
understands.  The  genuine  gift  of  prophecy  * (Plato  says) 
attaches  only  to  a disabled,  enfeebled,  distempered,  condition 
of  tlio  intelligence : the  gift  of  poetry  is  conferred  by  the 
Gods  upon  the  most  inferior  men,  as  we  see  by  the  case  of 
Tynnichus — whose  sublime  pman  shows  us,  that  it  is  the  Gods 
alone  who  utter  fine  poetry  through  the  organs  of  a person 
himself  thoroughly  incompetent. 

It  is  thus  that  Plato,  setting  before  himself  a process  of 
ion  does  not  systematised  reason, — originating  in  a superior  in- 
tellect,  laying  down  universal  principles  and  de- 
o In  or  hui  ducing  consequences  from  them — capable  of  being 

consistently  applied,  designedly  taught,  and  defended 
against  objections — enumerates  the  various  mental  conditions 
opposed  to  it,  and  ranks  inspiration  as  one  of  them.  In  this 
dialogue,  Sokrates  seeks  to  prove  that  the  success  of  Ion  as 
a rhapsode  depends  upon  his  being  out  of  his  mind  or  in- 
spired. But  Ion  does  not  accept  the  compliment:  Ion. — 
You  speak  well,  Sokrates ; but  I should  bo  surprised  if  you 
spoke  well  enough  to  create  in  me  the  new  conviction,  that 
I am  possessed  and  mad  when  I eulogize  Homer.  I do  not 


* Those  views  of  Sokrates  are  de- 
clared in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon, 
i.  1,  6-10,  i.  4,  2-18,  iv.  3,  12. 

It  iH  plain  from  Xenophon  (Mem.  i. 
1,3)  that  many  persons  were  offended 
with  Sokrates  because  they  believed — 
or  at  least  because  ho  atlirmed — that 
ho  received  more  numerous  and  special 
revelations  from  the  Gods  than  any 
one  else. 

* Plato,  Timrous,  71  E.  iKavbv  8* 


<rr)fn?ov  &s  fxayriK^v  &4>poirvyp  dtbs 
bvOpancivri  StSvKev  obSeh  y&p  fyvovs 
4<patrrfTai  fxamtnjs  ivOtov  Ka\  aAijOovs, 
&AA’  f)  Kad'  ui rvov  r rjv  tvs  <f>porfi<rfws 
■KfSrjdels  8i vapuv,  1)  8<&  votrov  if  riva 
4vQovmarrp.bv  wapa AAa£a?. 

Compare  Plato,  Menon,  pp.  99-100. 
ol  xpvvw&oL  t«  «cid  oi  dtopdvTtn  . . . 
Atyoufft  ptv  aArjdrj  Kal  woAAa,  laatri  bi 
obSiy  &y  A iyovci.  Compare  Plato, 

Log.  iv.  719. 
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think  that  you  would  even  yourself  say  so,  if  you  heard  mo 
discourse  on  the  subject.b 

Sokr. — But  Homer  talks  upon  all  subjects.  Upon  which 
of  them  can  you  discourse  ? Ion. — Upon  all.  Sokr.  Hom„  u,k, 
— Not  surely  upon  such  as  belong  to  special  arts,  i* 

professions.  Each  portion  of  the  matter  of  know- 
ledge  is  included  under  some  special  art,  and  is  &'  outer  my  a 
known  through  that  art  by  those  who  possess  it.  them  ? Uhap- 
Thus,  you  and  I,  both  of  us,  know  the  number  of  wiat “a 
our  fingers ; we  know  it  through  the  same  art,  which  pr°' 
both  of  us  possess — the  arithmetical.  But  Homer  talks  of 
matters  belonging  to  many  different  arts  or  occupations,  that 
of  tho  physician,  the  charioteer,  the  fisherman,  &c.  You 
cannot  know  these ; since  you  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these 
professions,  but  are  a rhapsode.  Describe  to  me  what  are 
the  matters  included  in  the  rhapsodic  art.  The  rhapsodic 
art  is  one  art  by  itself,  distinct  from  the  medical  and  others  : 
it  cannot  know  every  thing ; tell  me  what  matters  come 
under  its  special  province.'  Ion. — The  rhapsodic  art  does 
not  know  what  belongs  to  any  one  of  the  other  special  arts : 
but  that  of  which  it  takes  cognizance,  and  that  which  I know, 
is,  what  is  becoming  and  suitable  to  each  variety  of  character 
described  by  Homer : to  a man  or  woman — to  a freeman  or 
slave — to  the  commander  who  gives  orders  or  to  the  sub- 
ordinate who  obeys  them,  &c.  This  is  what  belongs  to  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  rhapsode  to  appreciate  and  under- 
stand.4 Sokr. — Will  the  rhapsode  know  what  is  suitable  for 
the  commander  of  a ship  to  say  to  his  seamen,  during  a 
dangerous  storm,  better  than  the  pilot  ? Will  the  rhapsode 
know  what  is  suitable  for  one  who  gives  directions  about  the 
treatment  of  a sick  man,  better  than  the  physician?  Will 
the  rhapsode  know  what  is  suitable  to  be  said  by  tho  herds- 
man when  the  cattle  are  savage  and  distracted,  or  to  tho 
female  slaves  when  busy  in  spinning  ? Ion. — No : the  rhap- 
sode will  not  know  these  things  so  well  as  the  pilot,  the 


b Plato,  Ton,  53(5  E. 

c Pluto,  Ion,  538-530. 

d Plato,  Ton,  540  A.  & r£  fiaipip  5y 


irpo<rf)KU  Kal  <tkowu<tQoi  ko!  Siaxpfvti v 
■wapa  rovs  4AAods  6,ydpwvous,  539  E. 
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physician,  the  grazier,  the  mistress,  &c/  Sokr. — Will  tho 
rhapsode  know  what  is  suitable  for  the  military  com- 
mander to  say,  when  he  is  exhorting  his  soldiers  ? Ion. — 
Yes : the  rhapsode  will  know  this  well : at  least  I know  it 
well. 

Sokr. — Perhaps,  Ion,  you  are  not  merely  a rhapsode,  but 
The  rtmpsojo  I1083083  ilfo  the  competence  for  being  a general.  If 
kmwno«redA<  )’ou  know  matters  belonging  to  military  command, 
»u*rr«“ch  do  you  know  them  in  your  capacity  of  general, 
physkC'n?1,  or  >n  your  capacity  of  rhapsode  ? Ion. — I think 
lmr!"'know»  there  is  no  difference.  Sokr. — How  say  you  ? Do 
ira'wp'mv  you  affirm  that  the  rhapsodic  art,  and  the  strategic 
competent  to  art,  are  one  ? Ion. — I think  they  are  one.  Sokr. 
ao  Idlers,  hav-  Then  whosoever  is  a good  rhapsode,  is  also  a good 
!i'fr!»mrnt  general  ? Ion. — Unquestionably.  Sokr. — And  of 
course,  whoever  is  a good  general,  is  also  a good 
rhapsode  ? Ion. — No  : I do  not  think  that.  Sokr. — Hut 

you  do  maintain,  that  whosoever  is  a good  rhapsode,  is  also 
a good  general?  Ion. — Decidedly.  Sokr. — You  are  your- 
self the  best  rhapsode  in  Greece  ? Ion. — Uy  far.  Sokr. — 
Are  you  then  also  the  best  general  in  Greece  ? Ion. — Cer- 
tainly I am,  Sokrates : and  that  too,  by  having  learnt  it  from 
Homer/ 

After  putting  a question  or  two,  not  very  forcible,  to  ask 
how  it  happens  that  Ion,  being  an  excellent  general,  does 
not  obtain  a military  appointment  from  Athens,  Sparta,  or 
some  other  city,  Sokrates  winds  up  the  dialogue  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Well,  Ion,  if  it  be  really  true  that  you  possess  a rational 
Conclusion.  and  intelligent  competence  to  illustrate  the  beauties 
iiomer,  not  of  Homer,  you  wrong  and  deceive  me,  because,  after 
knowledge  promising  to  deliver  to  me  a fine  discourse  about 
m.vs,  but  by  Homer,  you  will  not  even  comply  with  my  pro- 

divine  ir^pi-  ...  * . ^ n ^ 1 

nuion.  liinmary  entreaty — that  you  will  first  tell  me  what 
those  matters  are,  on  which  your  superiority  bears.  You 
twist  every  way  like  Proteus,  until  at  last  you  slip  through 

* Plato,  Ion,  540  D-541  15. 
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my  fingers  and  appear  as  a general.  If  your  powers  of 
expounding  Homer  depend  on  art  and  intelligence,  you  are 
a wrong  doer  and  deceiver,  for  not  fulfilling  your  promise  to 
me.  But  you  are  not  chargeable  with  wrong,  if  the  fact 
be  as  I say  ; that  is,  if  you  know  nothing  about  Homer,  but 
are  only  able  to  discourse  upon  him  finely  and  abundantly, 
through  a divine  inspiration  with  which  you  are  possessed  by 
him.  Choose  whether  you  wish  me  to  regard  you  as  a pro- 
mise-breaker, or  as  a divine  man.  Ion.—  I choose  the  last: 
it  is  much  better  to  be  regarded  as  a divine  mau.g 


It  seems  strange  to  read  such  language  put  into  Ion’s 

mouth  (we  are  not  warranted  in  regarding  it  as  The  i?wmt»!S 

what  any  rhapsode  ever  did  say),  as  the  affirma-  usually  po*> 
tion — that  every  good  rhapsode  was  also  a good  profcionai 
general,  and  that  he  had  become  the  best  of  generals  and 

. _ _ . . rL  the  poet* 

simply  through  complete  acquaintance  with  Homer. 

But  this  is  only  a caricature  of  a sentiment  largely  ^'I;l1”'“hcn' 
prevalent  at  Athens,  according  to  which  the  works  vlew  of  Ul* 

* ' n poet,  a*  pro- 

of  the  poets,  especially  the  Homeric  poems,  were 
supposed  to  be  a mine  of  varied  instruction,  and 
were  taught  as  such  to  youth. h In  Greece,  the  <*>*  nothin*. 
general  was  not  often  required  (except  at  Sparta,  and  not 
always  even  there)  to  possess  professional  experience.*  So- 


t Plato,  Ion,  541  E-542  A.  cl  p*v 
A^ycir,  &s  Tcx*q?  kuI  tTrurriiny 
oJ6s  re  cl*0 firjpoy  liratyuy,  &SiK€  ?r  . . . 
cl  fiT)  ▼<x»’<jr&f  cl,  dAA&  Ode/,  fiolpy 
KaTtxfa**'0*  ‘O p-fjpov  untev  ctBws 

iroAAa  Kol  tcaAa  \4y*is  ir*p\  rov  irotrjrov, 
&airtp  throv  iyb  wcpl  <roD,  iStKCtr 

4Aov  o5k,  Tctripa  fiouKci  vofilfrffdcu  wp' 
TJfXUV  &SlKOS  kv)\p  ffcu  I)  BtiOS. 

h Aristophan.  BanfB,  1032. 

’Op^ci/y  p.'«v  yhp  rcAcrds  O'  i\p!iv  kotc- 
5ct£c  <p6vojv  r*  &Wxc<r0cu 
Moi*<ra7os  5’  ^{cuccVciv  tc  v6ff<*v  koL 
Xpi70>iov?,  'H<rlo&6$  tc 
ipyaotaSy  Kapi r«v  &>pa j,  a pirovs  6 
S«  $(io$*OpLTipos 

'Awb  rov  n real  k\4os  t<rx*vt  itAtJk 
rov0\  Hn  xP'h<TT'  4&i8aaKtyy 
T<i£ctr,  iperas,  &v\l<r*i$  avSpwv — 

’AAA*  &AA01/S  toi  toAAovs  iyadot/s  (401- 
ScurKfV;,  wy  ^y  real  A dpaxoi  Vipu >1. 

VOL.  I. 


See  these  views  combated  by  Plato, 

| Republ.  x.  599-000-600  E. 

The  exaggerated  pretension  here 
ascribed  to  Ion  makes  him  look  con- 
1 temptible— like  the  sentiment  ascribed 
! to  him,  535  E,  “ If  I make  the  auditors 
weep,  I myself  shall  laugh  and  pocket 
: money/’  &c. 

1 Xenop.  Mcmor.  iii.  5,  21,  in  the 
conversation  between  tbe  younger 
Peri  kies  and  Sokrutes  — ruy  trrpa- 
' rrjyuty  ol  vAcioto*  avrotrxf8td(ov<rty ; 
also  iii.  5,  24. 

Compare,  respecting  the  generals, 
the  striking  lines  of  Euripides, 
Androm.  09S,  and  the  encomium  of 
Cicero  (Acadcm.  Prior,  ii.  1 ; respecting 
; the  quickness  and  facility  with  which 
1 Lucullan  made  himself  an  excellent 
general. 
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kratcs,  in  one  of  the  Xenopliontic  conversations,  tries  to 
persuade  Nikomachides,  a practised  soldier  (who  had  failed 
in  getting  himself  elected  general,  because  a successful 
Choregus  had  been  preferred  to  him),  how  much  the  quali- 
ties of  an  effective  Choregus  coincided  with  those  of  an 
effective  general.11  The  poet  Sophokles  was  named  by  the 
Athenians  one  of  the  generals  of  the  very  important  arma- 
ment for  ^reconquering  Samos : though  Perikles,  one  of  his 
colleagues,  as  well  as  his  contemporary  Ion  of  Chios,  de- 
clared that  he  was  an  excellent  poet,  but  knew  nothing  of 
generalship.™  Plato  frequently  seeks  to  make  it  evident  how 
little  the  qualities  required  for  governing  numbers,  either 
civil  or  military,  were  made  matter  of  professional  study  or 
special  teaching.  The  picture  of  Homer  conveyed  in  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Platonic  Republic  is,  that  of  a man  who 
pretends  to  know  every  thing,  but  really  knows  nothing : an 
imitative  artist,  removed  by  two  stages  from  truth  and  reality, 
— who  gives  the  shadows  of  shadows,  resembling  only  enough 
to  satisfy  an  ignorant  crowd.  This  is  the  picture  there  pre- 
sented of  poets  generally,  and  of  Homer  as  the  best  among 
them.  The  rhapsode  Ion  is  here  brought  under  the  same 
category  as  the  poet  Homer,  whom  he  has  by  heart  and  re- 
cites. The  whole  field  of  knowledge  is  assumed  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  various  specialties,  not  one  of  which  either 
of  the  two  can  claim.  Accordingly,  both  of  them,  under  the 
mask  of  universal  knowledge,  conceal  the  reality  of  universal 
ignorance. 

Ion  is  willing  enough  (as  he  promises)  to  exhibit  before 
Knowledge.  Sokrutos  one  of  his  eloquent  discourses  upon  Homer. 

But  Sokrates  never  permits  him  to  arrive  at  it: 
OTtta^h’  arresting  him  always  by  preliminary  questions,  and 
i®dge.  requiring  him  to  furnish  an  intelligible  description  of 

k Xenop.  Memor.  iii.  4,  especially  j Byzantium  says  that  the  appointment 
iii.4,6,  where  Nikomachides  asks  with  <>f  Sophokles  to  this  military  function 
surprise,  <rvy  & 2»>cpaT«f,  rov  (about  B.C.  440  ) arose  from  the  extra- 

avrov  kvh p6s  4<m  x°PV7 ***'  T<  KaAaiy  ordinary  popularity  of  his  tragedy 
koI  (TTparirytty ; ( AntigonO,  exhibited  a little  time  be- 

m 8eo  ti»e  very  curious  extract  from  ' foro.  Seo  Boeckh’s  valuable  * Disscr- 
tho  contemporary  Ion  of  Chios,  in  ! tatioii  on  the  Antigone,  appeudcMi  to 
Athcneeus,  xiii.  004.  Aristophanes  of  his  edition  thereof,  pp.  121-124. 
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the  matter  which  his  disconrse  is  intended  to  embrace,  and  thus 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  matters  left  untouched.  A man 
who  cannot  comply  with  this  requisition, — who  cannot  (to 
repeat  what  I said  in  a previous  chapter)  stand  a Sokratic 
cross-examination  on  the  subject — possesses  no  rational  intel- 
ligence of  his  own  proceedings:  no  art,  science,  knowledge, 
system,  or  method.  If  as  a practitioner  he  executes  well  what 
he  promises  (which  is  often  the  case),  and  attains  success — he 
does  so  either  by  blind  imitation  of  some  master,  or  else  under 
the  stimulus  and  guidance  of  some  agency  foreign  to  himself — 
of  the  Gods  or  Fortune. 

This  is  the  Platonic  point  of  view ; developed  in  several 
different  ways  and  different  dialogues,  but  hardly  anywhere 
more  conspicuously  than  in  the  Ion. 

I have  observed  that  in  this  dialogue,  Ion  is  anxious  to 
embark  on  his  eloquent  expository  discourse,  but  I)ltu,tr>Uon 
Sokrates  will  not  allow  him  to  begin : requiring 
as  a preliminary  stage  that  certain  preliminary 
difficulties  shall  bo  first  cleared  up.  Here  we 
have  an  illustration  of  Plato’s  doctrine,  to  which  I lr“UB,s- 
adverted  in  a former  chapter,” — that  no  written  geometrical 
treatise  could  impart  a knowledge  of  geometry  to  one  ignorant 
thereof.  The  geometrical  writer  begins  by  laying  down  a 
string  of  definitions  and  axioms ; and  then  strikes  out  boldly 
in  demonstrating  his  theorems.  But  Plato  would  refuse  him 
the  liberty  of  striking  out,  until  he  should  have  cleared  up 
the  preliminary  difficulties  about  the  definitions  and  axioms 
themselves.  This  the  geometrical  treatise  does  not  even 
attempt” 

* Chap.  vi.  p.  229.  0 Compare  Plato,  Republic,  vi.  510  C;  vii.  533  CD. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

LACHES. 

The  main  substance  of  this  dialogue  consists  of  a discussion, 
carried  on  by  Sokrates  with  Nikias  and  Laches,  respecting 
Courage.  Each  of  the  two  latter  proposes  an  explanation  of 
Courage  : Sokrates  criticises  both  of  them,  and  reduces  each 
to  a confessed  contradiction. 

The  discussion  is  invited,  or  at  least  dramatically  intro- 
ijichfu.  snb-  duced,  by  two  elderly  men — Lysimachus,  son  of 
sons  of  t I.V  Aristeides  the  Just, — and  Melesias,  son  of  Thucy- 
mXr  it  dides  the  rival  of  Perikles.  Lysimachus  and  Mele- 
two  young  sias,  confessing  with  shame  that  they  are  inferior  to 
in.,  their  fathers,  because  their  education  has  been  neg- 

*on*  from  a , . . . . 

mwtwof  lected,  wish  to  guard  against  the  same  misfortune 
dm  m the  case  of  their  own  sons : respecting  the  educa- 

opinion.  tion  of  whom,  they  ask  the  advice  of  Nikias  and 
Laches.  The  question  turns  especially  upon  the  propriety  of 
causing  their  sons  to  receive  lessons  from  a master  of  arms 
just  then  in  vogue.  Nikias  and  LacliAs,  both  of  them  not 
merely  distinguished  citizens  but  also  commanders  of  Athenian 
armies,  are  assumed  to  be  well  qualified  to  give  advice.  Ac- 
cordingly they  deliver  their  opinions  : Nikias  approving  such 
lessons  as  beneficial,  in  exalting  the  courage  of  a young  man, 
and  rendering  him  effective  on  the  field  of  battle : while 
Laches  takes  an  opposite  view,  disparages  the  masters  of  arms 
as  being  no  soldiers,  and  adds  that  they  are  despised  by  tho 
Lacedamiouians,  to  whoso  authority  on  military  matters 
general  deference  was  paid  in  Greece.*  Sokrates, — com- 
mended greatly  by  Nikias  for  his  acuteness  and  sagacity,  by 
Laches  for  his  courage  in  the  battle  of  Delium, — is  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  consultation.  Being  younger  than  both,  he 

• Plato,  Lach&t,  c,  6-7.  pp.  182-183. 
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waits  till  they  have  delivered  their  opinions,  and  is  then 
called  upon  to  declare  with  which  of  the  two  liis  own  judg- 
ment will  concur.*1 

Sokr. — The  question  must  not  be  determined  by  a plurality 
of  votes,  but  by  superiority  of  knowledge.'  If  we  a 
were  debating  about  the  proper  gymnastic  discipline  secure 
for  these  young  men,  we  should  consult  a known  r‘pii«  th»t 

tlie  point 

artist  or  professional  trainer,  or  at  least  some  one 

* 4 ckled  without 

who  had  gone  through  a course  of  teaching  and 
practice  under  the  trainer.  The  first  thing  to  be 
enquired  therefore  is,  whether,  in  reference  to  the  point  now 
under  discussion,  there  be  any  one  of  us  professionally  or 
technically  competent,  who  has  studied  under  good  masters, 
and  has  proved  his  own  competence  as  a master  by  producing 
well-trained  pupils.  The  next  thing  is,  to  understand  clearly 
what  it  is,  with  reference  to  which  such  competence  is 
required.1*  Nikias. — Surely  the  point  before  us  is,  whether  it 
be  wise  to  put  these  young  men  under  the  lessons  of  the  master 
of  arms  ? That  is  what  we  want  to  know.  Sokr. — Doubtless  it 
is : but  that  is  only  one  particular  branch  of  a wider  and  more 
comprehensive  enquiry.  When  you  are  considering  whether 
a particular  ointment  is  good  for  your  eyes,  it  is  your  eyes, 
and  their  general  benefit,  which  form  the  subject  of  inves- 
tigation— not  the  ointment  simply.  The  person  to  assist  you 
will  be,  he  who  understands  professionally  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  eyes.  So  in  this  case,  you  are  enquiring  whether 
lessons  in  arms  will  be  improving  for  the  minds  and  character 
of  your  sons.  Look  out  therefore  for  some  one  who  is  profes- 
sionally competent,  from  having  studied  under  good  masters, 
in  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  mind.”  Laches. — 
But  there  are  various  persons  who,  without  ever  having  studied 
under  masters,  possess  greater  technical  competence  than 


b Plato,  Lachds,  c.  10,  p.  184  D.  iwurriinjf  KplvurBai  aXX * ou  wX^flct 
Nikias  is  made  to  say  that  Sokratea  fitkkov  ko\vs  Kpifl^ae  aflat, 
has  recently  recommended  to  him  d Plato,  Lachds,  c.  11,  p.  185  C. 

Damon,  as  a teacher  of  fiovaiK^i  to  bis  ® Plato,  Lachds,  c.  11,  p.  185  E. 

sons,*  and  that  Damon  had  proved  an  ff  tis  rjfxur  r«XPt«t&f  i rtpl  ipvxfjf  Btpa- 
udmimblc  teacher  os  well  as  companion  irelav,  wal  olos  tc  ko\Cos  tovto  Btpa- 
fl80  D).  Dornon  is  mentioned  by  ircvaat,  StSaatcaXot  iyaflol 

Plato  generally  with  much  eulogy.  I ytyivatn,  tovto  <r*c#irr«W. 
e Plato,  Lachds,  c.  10,  p.  184  E.  I 
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others  who  have  so  studied.  Sokr. — There  are  such  persons : 
but  you  will  never  believe  it  upon  their  own  assurance,  unless 
they  can  show  you  some  good  special  work  actually  performed 
by  themselves. 

Sokr. — Now  then,  Lysimachus,  since  you  have  invited 
Tho«e  »bo  Laches  and  Nikias,  as  well  as  me,  to  advise  you  on 
..pinion  must  tho  means  of  most  effectively  improving  the  mind  of 
proving  their  your  Bon,  it  is  for  us  to  show  you  that  we  possess 
tjjjo'itce-  competent  professional  skill  respecting  the  treat- 
•vow.hi.  ment  of  the  youthful  mind.  We  must  declare  to 
peteoce.  y0U  wl10  are  the  masters  from  whom  we  have  learnt, 
and  we  must  prove  their  qualifications.  Or  if  we  have  had 
no  masters,  we  must  demonstrate  to  you  our  own  competence 
by  citing  cases  of  individuals,  whom  wo  have  successfully 
trained,  and  who  have  become  incontestably  good  under  our 
care.  If  we  can  fulfil  neither  of  these  two  conditions,  we 
ought  to  confess  our  incompetence  and  decline  advising  you. 
We  must  not  begin  to  try  our  hands  upon  so  precious  a 
subject  as  the  son  of  a friend,  at  the  hazard  of  doing  him 
more  harm  than  good.' 

As  to  myself,  I frankly  confess  that  I have  neither  had  any 
master  to  impart  to  me  such  competence,  nor  have  I been 
able  to  acquire  it  by  my  own  efforts.  I am  not  rich  enough 
to  pay  the  Sophists,  who  profess  to  teach  it  But  as  to  Nikias 
and  Laches,  they  are  both  older  and  richer  than  I am : so 
that  they  may  well  have  learnt  it  from  others,  or  acquired 
it  for  themselves.  They  must  be  thoroughly  satisfied  of  their 
own  knowledge  on  the  work  of  education ; otherwise  they 
would  hardly  have  given  such  confident  opinions,  pronouncing 
what  pursuits  are  good  or  bad  for  youth.  For  my  part,  1 
trust  them  implicitly:  the  only  thing  which  surprises  me,  is, 
that  they  dissent  from  each  other.®  It  is  for  you  therefore, 
Lysimachus,  to  ask  Nikias  and  Laches, — Who  have  been 
their  masters?  Who  have  been  their  fellow-pupils?  If 


1 Plato,  IjichGa,  c.  12,  p.  186  B, 

* Plato,  Laches,  c.  13,  p.  186. 
SoKooffi  8^j  fioi  Svvarol  flvat  watStvtreu 
Urdpunrov  ou  yap  6lv  wore  a8ca>$  air<- 
< palvovro  *fpl  4iri7Ti&*undT(*v  viy  yon- 


(rrSev  t§  teal  irovT)ft<i)v,  ft  airrots 
iwlartvov  Ikovus  ttlfvai.  rd  ptkv  o8k 
&\ \a,  tywyt  toutoh  vitrrfvu,  8ri  8« 
titaQtptcdov  aAATjAoiV,  6avp.a£u.\ 
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tliey  have  been  their  own  masters,  what  proof  can  they  produce 
of  previous  success  in  teaching,  and  what  examples  can  they 
cite  of  pupils  whom  they  have  converted  from  bad  to  good  ? h 
Nikias. — I knew  from  the  beginning  that  we  should  both 
of  us  fall  under  the  cross-examination  of  Sokrates,  NiWaa  ind 
and  be  compelled  to  give  account  of  our  past  lives. 

For  my  part,  I have  already  gone  through  this  scru-  SSSSdtiy 
tiny  before,  and  am  not  averse  to  undergo  it  again.  s"kraU“ 
Laches. — And  I,  though  I have  never  experienced  it  before, 
shall  willingly^  submit  to  learn  from  Sokrates,  whom  I know 
to  be  a man  thoroughly  courageous  and  honest  in  his  actions. 
I hate  men  whose  lives  are  inconsistent  with  their  talk.1 
— Thus  speak  both  of  them. 


This  portion  of  the  dialogue,  which  forms  a sort  of  pre- 
amble to  the  main  discussion,  brings  out  forcibly  noth  of  them 
some  of  the  Platonic  points  of  view.  We  have  seen  £muu£ 

1 . . . according  to 

it  laid  down  in  the  Kriton — That  in  questions  about  their  feelings 

A on  the  spe- 

right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  &c.,  we  ought  not 
to  trust  the  decision  of  the  Many,  but  only  that  of  q“irM  lh*t 

J f the  question 

the  One  Wise  Man.  Here  we  learn  something  about 
the  criteria  by  which  this  One  man  may  be  known. 

He  must  be  one  who  has  gone  through  a regular  edu<aUon- 
training  under  some  master  approved  in  ethical  or  educational 
teaching:  or,  if  he  cannot  produce  such  a certificate,  he 
must  at  least  cite  sufficient  examples  of  men  whom  he  has 
taught  well  himself.  This  is  the  Sokratic  comparison,  assi- 
milating the  general  art  of  living  well  to  the  requirements  of 
a special  profession,  which  a man  must  learn  through  express 
teaching,  from  a master  who  has  proved  his  ability,  and 
through  conscious  application  of  his  own.  Nikias  and  Laches 
give  their  opinions  offhand  and  confidently,  upon  the  question 
whether  lessons  from  the  master  of  arms  be  profitable  to 
youth  or  not.  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  speaking  through 
Sokrates,  points  out  that  this  is  only  one  branch  of  the  more 


k Flato,  Laches,  186-187. 

1 Plato,  Lackfe,  c.  14,  p.  188. 

“ Ego  odi  homines  ignava  opera  et 


philosophft  sentenlia,'1  is  a line  cited 
by  Cicero  out  of  one  of  the  Latin  comic 
writers. 
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comprehensive  question  as  to  education  generally — “ What 
are  the  qualities  and  habits  proper  to  be  imparted  to  youth 
by  training?  What  is  the  proper  treatment  of  the  mind? 
No  one  is'competent  to  decide  the  special  question,  except  he 
who  has  professionally  studied  the  treatment  of  the  mind.” 
To  deal  with  the  special  question,  without  such  preliminary 
general  preparation,  involves  rash  and  unverified  assump- 
tions, which  render  any  opinion  so  given  dangerous  to  act 
upon.  Such  is  the  judgment  of  the  Platonic  Sok rates, 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  taking  up  ethical  questions  in 
their  most  comprehensive  aspect. 

Consequent  upon  this  preamble,  we  should  expect  that 
App.o  of  Laches  and  Nikias  would  be  made  to  cite  the  names 
°f  those  who  had  been  their  masters ; or  to  produce 
wu^mm.  some  examples  of  persons  effectively  taught  by 
unwMwor  themselves.  This  would  bring  us  a step  nearer  to 
identified.  tiia^  Qno  Wise  Man  — often  darkly  indicated,  but 
nowhere  named  or  brought  into  daylight — from  whom  alone 
we  can  receive  a trustworthy  judgment.  But  here,  as  in 
the  Kriton  and  so  many  other  Platonic  dialogues,  we  get 
only  a Pisgah  view  of  our  promised  adviser — nothing  more. 
The  discussion  takes  a different  turn. 


Sokr. — “ We  will  pursue  a line  of  enquiry  which  conducts 
w>.  mu*t  to  the  same  result,  and  which  starts  even  more  deci- 

know  what 

oriun  u dedly  from  the  beginning."  We  are  called  upon  to 
opinion  oq  “dvise  by  what  means  virtue  can  be  imparted  to 

vVrln.'-' °u « these  youths,  so  as  to  make  them  better  men.  Of 
whole. a u»  course  this  implies  that  we  know  what  virtue  is: 
inquire otherwise  how  can  we  give  advice  as  to  the  means  of 
:;r“  acquiring  it?  Laches. — We  could  give  no  advice  at 
courage.  ajj  Sokr. — We  affirm  ourselves  therefore  to  know 
what  virtue  is  ? Laches. — We  do.  Sokr. — Since  therefore  we 
know,  we  can  farther  declare  what  it  is.1  Laches. — Of  course 


k Pin  to,  lachfa,  c.  17,  p.  189  E.  nal 
tj  roidSt  (TKf\J/is  tis  rai/rbv  <p<pti, 

8 * ti  nal  fid Wov  O-pXV*  «It? 

1 Plato,  Lachda,  c.  17,  p.  190  B.  1 


<pafxtv  &pa,  2)  A dxvt*  eiStvai  atrrb  ( rrjy 
Ap«rV)  ti  ftrriK  Qafiiv  fiiyroi. 
O'vkovv  8 yt  XafitVi  k &j-  ftiroifify  8 4)  irot 
t»  (ffnv.  n»s  yap  oti ; 
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we  can.  So/cr. — Still,  we  will  not  at  once  enquire  as  to  the 
whole  of  virtue,  which  might  be  an  arduous  task,  but  as  to  a 
I»art  of  it — Courage:  that  part  to  which  the  lessons  of  the 
master  of  arms  are  supposed  to  tend.  We  will  first  enquire 
what  courage  is:  after  that  has  been  determined,  we  will 
then  consider  how  it  can  best  be  imparted  to  these  youths.” 

“ Try  then  if  you  can  tell  me,  Laches,  what  courage  is. 
Laches. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  telling  you  that  Whoever 
keeps  his  place  in  the  rank,  repels  the  enemy,  and  does  not 
run  away,  is  a courageous  man.”  m 

Here  is  the  same  error  in  replying,  as  was  committed  by 
Euthyphron  when  asked,  What  is  the  Holy?  and  Question, 
by  Hippias  about  the  Beautiful.  One  particular 
case  of  courageous  behaviour,  among  many,  is  indi-  ™ *>y^ 
cated,  as  if  it  were  an  explanation  of  the  whole : p*r*£“ur*r 
but  the  general  feature  common  to  all  acts  of 
courage  is  not  declared.  Sokrates  points  out  that  not 
men  are  courageous,  not  merely  among  hoplites  'e,1'u‘"ao11- 
who  keep  their  rank  and  fight,  but  also  among  the  Scythian 
horsemen  who  fight  while  running  away ; others  also  are  cou- 
rageous against  disease,  poverty,  political  adversity,  pain  and 
fear  of  every  sort : others  moreover,  against  desires  and  plea- 
sures. What  is  the  common  attribute  which  in  all  these 
cases  constitutes  Courage  ? If  you  asked  me  what  is  quick- 
ness— common  to  all  those  cases  when  a man  runs,  speaks, 
plays,  learns,  &c.,  quickly — I should  tell  you  that  it  was  that 
which  accomplished  much  in  a little  time.  Tell  me  in  like 
manner,  what  is  the  common  fact  or  attribute  pervading  all 
cases  of  courage  ? 

Laches  at  first  does  not  understand  the  question:"  and 
Sokrates  elucidates  it  by  giving  the  parallel  explanation  of 
quickness.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Plato  takes  great  pains  to 
impress  the  conception  in  its  full  generality,  and  he  seems  to 
have  found  difficulty  in  making  others  follow  him. 


“ Plato,  Laches,  c.  18,  p.  190  D.  i rtipw  8 h r^v  hv8plav  ovrus  slwsiv. 

° Plato,  Lochdtf,c.  19-20,  pp.  191-192.  rls  oltra  8vvapui  r)  aini j iv  ribovij  kcl\ 

ttoAiv  olv  Tcapw  €iTtiv  avSplav  irput-  iv  \innj  koI  iv  &wa<nv  oTs  vvv  8^1  i\i~ 
TOVf  rl  by  iv  watri  rovrois  rairrdv  ianv.  yo/utv  ainrjv  c Ivai,  fwur'  avSpta  k«kA7j- 
fl  oOwco  Karapavddvtii  b Aryw;  Laches,  tcu; 

Ow  ltdvv  
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Laches  then  gives  a general  definition  of  courage.  It  is  a 
second  «i-  sort  of  endurance  of  the  mind.0 

rage  Is  a sort  Surely  not  all  endurance  (rejoins  Sokrates)  ? You 
of  the  mind.  admit  that  courage  is  a fine  and  honourable  thing, 
pointa  out  But  endurance  without  intelligence  is  hurtful  and 
answer  t*  dishonourable : it  cannot  therefore  be  courage.  Only 

vogue  and  , ...  _ . _ ° J 

f'S-vu  intelligent  endurance,  therefore,  can  be  courage. 
n«t ni.'.j-j  And  then  what  is  meant  by  intelligent?  Intelli- 
Ken* — °f  what — or  to  what  end?  A man,  who 
«“*"»*  endures  the  loss  of  money,  understanding  well  that 
coure^u.  |je  wiH  thereby  gain  a larger  sum,  is  he  courageous  ? 
No.  He  who  endures  fighting,  knowing  that  he  lias  superior 
skill,  numbers,  and  all  other  advantages  on  his  side,  manifests 
more  of  intelligent  endurance,  than  his  adversary  who  knows 
that  he  has  all  these  advantages  against  him,  yet  who  never- 
theless endures  fighting.  Nevertheless  this  latter  is  the  most 
courageous  of  the  two.p  Unintelligent  endurance  is  in  this 
case  courage : but  unintelligent  endurance  was  acknowledged 
to  be  bad  and  hurtful,  and  courage  to  be  a fine  thing.  We 
have  entangled  ourselves  in  a contradiction.  We  must  at 
least  show  our  own  courage,  by  enduring  until  we  can  get 
right.  For  my  part  (replies  Laches)  I am  quite  prepared 
for  such  endurance.  I am  piqued  and  angry  that  I cannot 
express  what  I conceive.  I seem  to  have  in  my  mind  clearly 
what  courage  is : but  it  escapes  me  somehow  or  other,  when 
I try  to  put  it  in  words.1* 

Sokrates  now  asks  aid  from  Nikias.  Nikias. — My  explana- 
tion of  courage  is,  that  it  is  a sort  of  knowledge  or  intelli- 
gence. Sokr. — But  wliat  sort  of  intelligence  ? Not  certainly  in- 
telligence of  piping  or  playing  the  harp.  Intelligence  of  what  ? 

Nikias. — Courage  is  intelligence  of  things  terrible,  and 
confurion.  things  not  terrible,  both  in  war  and  in  all  other 
conjunctures.  Laches. — What  nonsense!  Courage 
a thing  totally  apart  from  knowledge  or  intelli- 


° Plato,  Laches,  c.  20,  p.  192  B. 

KOpTtpla  TIJ  TTJf 

p Plato,  Laches,  c.  21,  pp.  192-193. 
fj  Qpdripot  Kaprtpia—ttw/xty  8^,  rf  tit 


rl  <pp6yip.6s ; 9f  rf  tit  Uvayra  koI  t & 
fttyaXa  Kai  ra  (rpiKpd ; 

n Plato,  Laches,  193  C,  194  B. 
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gence.'  The  physician  knows  best  what  is  terrible, 
and  what  is  not  terrible,  in  reference  to  disease  : the  °f . 
husbandman,  in  reference  to  agriculture.  But  they 
are  not  for  that  reason  courageous.  Nikias. — They  LachliJ- 
are  not ; but  neither  do  they  know  what  is  terrible,  or  what 
is  not  terrible.  Physicians  can  predict  the  result  of  a patient’s 
case:  they  can  tell  what  may  cure  him,  or  what  will  kill  him. 
But  whether  it  be  better  for  him  to  die  or  to  recover — 
that  they  do  not  know,  and  cannot  tell  him.  To  some  per- 
sons, death  is  a less  evil  than  life : — defeat,  than  victory : — 
loss  of  wealth,  than  gain.  None  except  the  person  who  can 
discriminate  these  cases,  knows  what  is  really  terrible  and 
what  is  not  so.  He  alone  is  really  courageous.’  Laches. — 
Where  is  there  any  such  man  ? It  can  be  only  some  God. 
Nikias  feels  himself  in  a puzzle,  and  instead  of  confessing  it 
frankly  as  I have  done,  he  is  trying  to  help  himself  out  by 
evasions  more  fit  for  a pleader  before  the  Dikastery.* 

Sokr. — You  do  not  admit,  then,  Nikias,  that  lions,  tigers, 
boars,  &c.,  and  such  animals,  are  courageous  ? Ni-  QnMllon<  ot 
kias. — No : they  are  without  fear — simply  from  not  NitS*1  n a 
knowing  the  danger — like  children:  but  they  are 
not  courageous,  though  most  people  call  them  so. 

I may  call  them  bold,  but  I reserve  the  epithet  Butfowa 
courageous  for  the  intelligent  Laches. — See  how  lure  e von  to 
Nikias  strips  those,  whom  every  one  admits  to  be  luui  without 
courageous,  of  this  honourable  appellation ! Nikias.  of  post  or 
— Not  altogether,  Laches : I admit  you,  and  Lama-  prc*nL 
chus,  and  many  other  Athenians,  to  be  courageous,  and  of 
course  therefore  intelligent  Laches. — I feel  the  compliment : 
but  such  subtle  distinctions  befit  a Sophist  rather  than  a 
general  in  high  command.0  Sokr. — The  highest  measure  of 

’ Plato,  Laches,  o.  24,  p.  195  A.  j translated  by  any  affirmntivu  word. 
rrjy  ruv  5uvu>v  xal  0a^aAcW  4-wurr-finijv  1 • Plato,  Laches,  c.  26,  pp.  19,5-11)6. 

ftol  iv  TroKtfUf  xa)  4y  rois  &XA ois  Swa-  * Plato,  Laches,  c.  26,  p.  196  B. 
aiv.  ■ Plato,  Laches,  c.  28,  p.  197.  Kal 

Laches. — £tow a \4y*i ! — X°*P^S  7^P  *pt**i>  & Stfopares,  (rotfmrrij  rh 

too  iTotpta  Jtrrlv  avSplas.  1 roiavra  pjaWov  KoptptvtaSai,  1)  aySpl  5. 

It  appears  from  two  other  puamgra  v w6\a  ifiot  atnijs  xpohrrdyai. 

(c.  26,  p.  195  L>,  and  c.  29,  p.  198  lij  i Assuredly  Ure  distinctions  which 
that  6apj>i\ms  hero  is  aiiuply  tho  Plato  pula  into  the  mouth  of  Nikiaa 
negation  of  ttirbs,  and  cannot  be  ore  nowise  more  subtle  than  those 
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intelligence  befits  one  in  the  highest  command.  What  you 
have  said,  Nikias,  deserves  careful  examination.  You  re- 
member  that  in  taking  up  the  investigation  of  courage,  we 
reckoned  it  only  as  a portion  of  virtue : you  are  aware  that 
there  are  other  portions  of  virtue,  such  as  justice,  temperance, 
and  the  like.  Now  you  define  courage  to  be,  intelligence  of 
what  is  terrible  or  not  terrible : of  that  which  causes  fear,  or 
does  not  cause  fear.  But  nothing  causes  fear,  except  future 
or  apprehended  evils:  present  or  past  evils  cause  no  fear. 
Hence  courage,  as  you  define  it,  is  intelligence  respecting 
future  evils,  and  future  events  not  evil.  But  how  can  there 
be  intelligence  respecting  the  future,  except  in  conjunction 
with  intelligence  respecting  the  present  and  the  past?  In 
evory  special  department,  such  as  medicine,  military  proceed- 
ings, agriculture,  &c.,  does  not  the  same  man,  who  knows  the 
phenomena  of  the  future,  know  also  the  phenomena  of  pre- 
sent and  past  ? Are  they  not  all  inseparable  acquirements 
of  one  and  the  same  intelligent  mind  ?* 

Since  therefore  courage,  according  to  your  definition,  is  the 
S” knowledge  of  futurities  evil  and  not  evil,  or  future 
"ntemmor  ev‘l  and  good — and  since  such  knowledge  cannot 
*vU  exist  without  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  gene- 
rally — it  follows  that  courage  is  the  knowledge  of 
wh!>u?ofho  good  and  evil  generally.?  But  a man  who  knows 
thus  much,  cannot  be  destitute  of  any  part  of  virtue. 
tooth/!?’  Ho  must  possess  temperance  and  justice  as  well 
ITM1  03  courage.  Courage,  therefore,  according  to  your 
fore  wTi.  definition,  is  not  a part  of  virtue,  it  is  the  whole.  Now 
Sage01  we  began  the  enquiry  by  stating  that  it  was  only  a 


which  he  is  perpetually  putting  into 
the  mouth  of  Sokratcs.  He  cannot 
here  naan  to  distinguish  the  Sophists 
from  Sokratea,  but  to  distinguish  the 
dialectic  bilkers,  including  both  one 
and  the  other,  from  the  active  political 
leaders. 

* Plato,  Laches,  c.  30,  p.  198  D. 

rrtpl  0(7 (»v  ( <rriv  iwurHifiii,  oitK  &kkri 
ply  tlvai  irtpl  ytyowSros,  ikkri  yrtpl 
ytypofi4iwVi  fiirrj  yiyvtrui.  AAAtj  8irp 
ay  Kakkierra  yivovro  ical  y*v4\<r*rai  rb 
py***  ytyovis — &AA*  ij  ainii.  olov  wf  pi 


rb  bymvby  els  Sxayras  robs  XP&V0V* 
oiiK  &kkt)  r is  I)  rj  larpiKJ 7,  pi  a ofltra, 
4<popa  koI  yiyviptya  teal  ytyoybra  k al 
y*yy\ar6p*ya,  tnrq  y*trfi<r<rai. 

P.  199  C.  rj  8«  y ’ atrH}  iwurHipy 

rStv  atrrwy  teal  ptkkivruv  teal  yrdyrws 
4x6yru*'  f<rrai. 

i Plato,  Lachds,  c.  31,  p.  199  D. 
icarci  r by  aby  kiyov  oh  p6vov  Sti v&y  rc 
Kal  Oafifiakecoy  y 4‘wiar‘fipy  dySpla  ( erriy , 
dkkd  (rx«8d»»  rt  if  wcpl  wdiTuiy  ay adiby 
rc  Kal  KOKwy  Kal  i rdtnws  txdyruv,  Ac. 
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part,  of  virtue,  and  that  there  were  other  parts  of  virtue  which 
it  did  not  comprise.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  your  definition 
of  courage  is  not  precise,  and  cannot  be  sustained.  We  have 
not  yet  discovered  what  courage  is.* 


Here  ends  the  dialogue  called  Laches,  without  any  positive 
result  Nothing  is  proved  except  the  ignorance  of  R»nurks. 
two  brave  and  eminent  generals  respecting  the  moral  solraie. 
attribute  known  by  the  name  Courage : which  never-  tK  per- 

_ __  suasion  of 

theless  they  are  known  to  possess,  and  have  the  full  knowledge 

. i , - . . 1*1  Brave  flam- 

sentiment  and  persuasion  ol  knowing  perfectly ; so  ™,“ 
that  they  give  confident  advice  as  to  the  means  of 
imparting  it.  “ I am  unaccustomed  to  debates  like  2£r7lth0,,t 
these  ” (says  Laches) : “ but  I am  piqued  and  morti-  wh“  “ ls- 
fied — because  I feel  that  I know  well  what  Courage  is,  yet 
somehow  or  other  I cannot  state  my  own  thoughts  in  words.” 
Here  is  a description”  of  the  intellectual  deficiency  which 
Sokrates  seeks  to  render  conspicuous  to  the  consciousness, 
instead  of  suffering  it  to  remain  latent  and  unknown,  as  it  is 
in  the  ordinary  mind.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  impugns  the 
false  persuasion  of  knowledge,  and  the  unconscious  presump- 
tion of  estimable  men  in  delivering  opinions  upon  ethical  and 
social  subjects,  which  have  become  familiar  and  interwoven 
with  deeply  rooted  associations,  but  have  never  been  studied 
under  a master,  nor  carefully  analysed  and  discussed,  nor 
looked  at  in  their  full  generality.  This  is  a mental  defect 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  universal : belonging  not  less  to 
men  of  action  like  Nikias  and  Laches,  than  to  Sophists  and 
llhetors  like  Protagoras  and  Gorgias. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Plato  (or  the  Platonic  Sokrates)  exposes 
the  faulty  solutions  of  others,  but  proposes  no  better  solution 
of  his  own,  and  even  disclaims  all  ability  to  do  so.  We  may 


• Plato,  Laches,  c.  32,  p.  109  E. 
Ou*c  &pa  tufr^KapLiVy  aySpla  8,  n fanv. 

■ Plato,  Laches,  194.  Kairoi  drjfrfis 
y tlfil  (Laches)  r&y  roiourtay  \6ycov 
d\\d  rls  ftf  teal  tpi\ovttKia  tt\y i<p(  wpbs 
rd  tiprjfitva,  koI  a>s  d\rfd us  dyavcucru  ft 
ovtov(t\  & yow  pb  oT6s  r*  tipi  «txctV* 
votiv  pty  y dp  ifioiyt  Jot tu>  trtpl  dvSplat 


J,  ti  ftrny,  ouk  oJ8a  J*  8irrj  fit  dpn 
J t«<puyty,  &<ttc  fi%  tv\\a$t?y  ry  A dyip 
avTf\v  teal  tlwtiy  8,  ti  ferny. 

Comimre  the  Cliarmides,  p.  150  A, 
ICO  D,  where  Sokrates  professes  to  tell 
Charmicles,  If  temperance  is  really  in 
you,  you  can  of  course  inform  ua  what 
' it  is. 
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nevertheless  trace,  in  the  refutation  which  he  gives  of  the 
No  rotation  two  unsatisfactory  explanations,  hints  guiding  the 
nit” hy  mind  into  that  direction  in  which  Plato  looks  to  sup- 
tFodrnty  of  ply  the  deficiency.  Thus  when  Laches,  after  having 
looking  for  given  as  his  first  answer  (to  the  question,  What  is 
Intelligence  Courage  ?)  a definition  not  even  formally  sufficient, 

— cannot  be.  , . ....  , 

understood  is  put  by  Sokrates  upon  giving  his  second  answer, — 
ference  to  That  Courage  is  intelligent  endurance : Sokrates  asks 

some  object  ° u 

or  end.  himb — “ Yes,  intelligent : but  intelligent  to  what  end  ? 

T)o  you  mean,  to  all  things  alike,  great  as  well  as  little?” 
Wo  are  here  reminded  that  intelligence,  simply  taken,  is  alto- 
gether undefined  ; that  intelligence  must  relate  to  something 
— and  when  human  conduct  is  in  question,  must  relate  to 
some  end ; and  that  the  Something,  and  the  End,  to  which 
it  relates,  must  be  set  forth,  before  the  proposition  can  be 
clearly  understood. 

Coming  to  the  answer  given  by  Nikias,  we  perceive  that  this 
object— h deficiency  is  in  a certain  manner  supplied.  Courage 
the  answer  is  said  to  consist  in  knowledge:  in  knowledge  of 

of  Nlklaa.  ..  ...  , “ 

intelligence  things  terrible,  and  tilings  not  terrible.  When 
terrible  and  Laches  applies  Ins  cross-exammation  to  the  answer, 

not  terrible.  11  . 

such  intent-  the  manner  in  which  Nikias  defends  it  puts  us 

grace  Ik  not  ...  x 

uP°n  a distinction  often  brought  to  view,  though 
arttate.  not  always  adhered  to,  in  the  Platonic  writings. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  death,  distemper,  loss  of  wealth, 
defeat,  &c.,  are  terrible  things  (t.  e.  the  prospect  of  them  in- 
spires fear)  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  generally.  Correct 
foresight  of  such  contingencies,  and  of  the  antecedents  tend- 
ing to  produce  or  avert  them,  is  possessed  by  the  physician 
and  other  professional  persons : who  would  therefore,  it  should 
seem,  possess  the  knowledge  of  things  terrible  and  not  ter- 
rible. But  Nikias  denies  this.  He  does  not  admit  that  the 
contingencies  here  enumerated  are,  always  or  necessarily, 
proper  objects  of  fear.  In  some  cases,  he  contends,  they  are 
the  least  of  two  evils.  Before  you  can  be  said  to  possess  the 
knowledge  of  things  terrible  and  not  terrible,  you  must  be 

b Plato,  Laohfis,  c.  21,  p.  102  D.  1 rj  eis  rt  (pp6vip.os;  rj  Sucama  Hal 
if  tppdvipos  Haprtpla  . , . Mj*  | ptyaXa  Ka\  ri  apinpd  ; 
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able  to  take  correct  measure  not  only  of  the  intervening 
antecedents  or  means,  but  also  of  the  end  itself  as  compared 
with  other  alternative  ends : whether,  in  each  particular  case, 
it  be  'the  end  most  to  be  feared,  or  the  real  evil  under  the 
given  circumstances.  The  professional  man  can  do  the 
former,  but  he  cannot  do  the  latter.  He  advises  as  to  means, 
and  executes:  but  he  assumes  his  own  one  end  as  an  indisputable 
datura.  The  physician  seeks  to  cure  his  patient,  without 
ever  enquiring  whether  it  may  not  be  a less  evil  for  such 
patient  to  die  than  to  survive. 

The  ulterior,  yet  not  less  important,  estimate  of  the  com- 
parative worth  of  different  ends,  is  reserved  for  that  Port„i,ie  «r 
unknown  master  whom  Nikias  himself  does  not  of 
farther  specify,  and  whom  Laches  sets  aside  as  no- 
where  to  be  found,  under  the  peculiar  phrase  of  patib3rbe 
“some  God.”  Subjectively  considered,  this  is  an  wi«mmi 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  that  One  Wise  Man,  often  with  tho 
alluded  to  by  Plato  as  an  absent  Expert  who  might  sS™!*  of™1 
be  called  into  court — yet  never  to  be  found  at  the  ' *' 
exact  moment,  nor  produced  in  visible  presence : Objectively 
considered,  it  is  a postulate  or  divination  of  some  yet  un- 
discovered Teleology  or  Science  of  Ends:  that  Scienco  of 
the  Good,  which  (as  we  have  already  noticed  in  Alkib.  H.) 
Plato  pronounces  to  be  the  crowning  and  capital  science  of 
all — and  without  which  ho  there  declared,  that  knowledge  on 
all  other  topics  was  useless  and  even  worse  than  useless.0  The 
One  Wise  Man — the  Science  of  Good — aro  the  Subject  and 
Object  corresponding  to  each  other,  and  postulated  by  Plato. 
None  but  the  One  Wise  Man  can  measure  things  terrible 
and  not  terrible : none  else  can  estimate  the  good  or  evil,  or 
the  comparative  value  of  two  alternative  evils,  in  each  in- 
dividual case.  The  items  here  directed  to  be  taken  into  the 
calculation,  correspond  with  what  is  laid  down  by  Sokrates 
in  the  Protagoras,  not  with  that  laid  down  in  the  Gorgias : 
we  find  here  none  of  that  marked  antithesis  between  pleasure 
and  good — between  pain  and  evil — upon  which  Sokrates  ex- 
patiates in  the  Gorgias. 

• Pinto,  Alkib.  ii.  pp.  146-147.  Soo  above,  eh.  x.  p.  3C2. 
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This  appears  still  farther  when  the  cross-examination  is 
perfect  con-  taken  up  by  Sokrates  instead  of  by  Laches.  We  are 

dlt  ion  of  the  1 _ ^ • « it  ii  » . . 

intelligence  then  made  to  perceive,  that  the  knowledge  of  things 
amdition  terrible  and  not  terrible  is  a part,  but  an  inseparable 
of  virtue.  part  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  generally : 

the  lesser  cannot  be  had  without  the  greater — and  the  greater 
carries  with  it  not  merely  courage,  but  all  the  other  virtues 
besides.  None  can  know  good  or  evil  generally  except  the 
perfectly  Wise  Man.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  Intelli- 
gence, is  the  sole  and  all-sufficient  condition  of  virtue.  None 
can  possess  one  mode  of  virtue  separately. 

This  is  the  doctrine  to  which  the  conclusion  of  the  Laches 
points,  though  the  question  debated  is  confessedly  left  with- 
out solution.  It  is  a doctrine  which  seems  to  have  been 
really  maintained  by  the  historical  Sokrates,  and  is  often 
implied  in  the  reasonings  of  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  but  not 
always  nor  consistently. 

In  reference  to  this  dialogue,  the  dramatic  contrast  is  very 
Pnunauc  forcible,  between  the  cross-examination  carried  on 
tween  I^icbta  by  Laches,  and  that  carried  on  by  Sokrates.  The 
former  is  pettish  and  impatient,  bringing  out  no 
iiaminera.  an(j  accusing  the  respondent  of  cavil  and  dis- 

ingenuousness : the  latter  takes  up  the  same  answer  patiently, 
expands  it  into  the  full  generality  wrapped  up  in  it,  and 
renders  palpable  its  inconsistency  with  previous  admissions. 
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Ast  is  the  only  critic  who  declares  the  laches  not  to  bo  Plato’s  work 
(Platon’s  Leben  [und  Schr.  pp.  451-456).  Ho  indeed  even  finds  it  difficult  to 
imagine  how  Schleicrmacher  can  accept  it  as  genuine  (p.  454).  He  justifies 
this  opinion  by  numerous  reasons — pointing  out  what  he  thinks  glaring  defocts, 
absurdity,  and  bad  taste,  both  in  the  ratiocination  and  in  the  dramatic  handling, 
also  dicta  alleged  to  be  un-Platonic.  Compare  Schleiermaeher 's  Einlcitung  zum 
Laches,  p.  324  seq. 

I do  not  concur  with  Ast  in  tho  estimation  of  those  passages  which  serve  ns 
premisses  to  his  conclusion.  But  even  if  I admitted  his  premisses,  I still  should 
not  admit  his  conclusion.  I should  conclude  that  the  dialogue  was  an  inferior 
work  of  Plato,  but  I should  conclude  nothing  beyond.  Stallbaum  (Proleg.  ad 
Lachet.  p.  5)  and  Socher  discover  “ adolescentias  vestigia”  in  it,  which  are  not 
apparent  to  mo. 

Socher,  Stallbaum,  and  K.  F.  Hermann  pass  lightly  over  tho  objections  of 
Ast;  and  Steinliart  (Einlcit  p.  355;  declares  them  to  be  unworthy  of  a serious 
answer.  For  my  part,  I draw  from  these  dissensions  among  tho  Platonic 
critics  a conviction  of  the  uncertain  evidence  upon  which  all  of  them  proceed. 
Each  has  his  own  belief  as  to  what  Plato  must  say,  ought  to  say,  and  could  not 
have  said  ; and  each  adjudicates  thereupon  with  a degree  of  confidence  which 
surprises  me.  Tire  grounds  upon  which  Ast  rejects  larches,  Chnrmides,  and 
Lysis,  though  inconclusive,  appear  to  me  not  more  inconclusive  than  those  on 
which  he  and  other  critics  reject  the  Eras  tie,  Theages,  Hippies  Major,  Alki- 
biadcs  II.,  &c. 

The  dates  which  Stallbaum,  Schleiermaeher,  Socher,  and  Stcinhart  assign  to 
the  Laches  (about  406-404  n.c.)  are  in  my  judgment  erroneous.  I have  already 
shown  my  reasons  for  believing  that  not  one  of  tho  Platonic  dialogues  was 
composed  until  after  tho  death  of  Sokratcs.  Tho  hypotheses  also  of  Bteinhnrt 
(p.  357)  as  to  the  special  purposes  of  Plato  in  composing  the  dialogue  are 
unsupported  by  any  evidence  ; and  are  all  imagined  so  as  to  fit  his  supposition 
ns  to  the  date.  So  also  Schleicrmncher  tells  us  that  a portion  of  the  Laohds  is 
intended  by  Plato  ns  a defence  of  himself  against  accusations  which  had  been 
brought  against  him,  a young  man,  for  impertinence  in  naving  attacked  Lysias 
in  the  Pluedrus,  and  Protagoras  in  the  Protagoras,  both  of  them  much  older 
than  Plato.  But  Steinliart  justly  remarks  that  this  explanation  con  only  be 
valid  if  we  admit  Schleiermacher’s  theory  that,  tho  Pbmdrus  and  the  Protagoras 
are  earlier  compositions  tlian  the  I .aches,  which  theory  Steinhart  and  most  of 
tho  others  deny.  Steinhart  himself  adapts  his  hypotheses  to  hiB  own  idea  of 
the  date  of  the  Lachds;  and  he  is  open  to  the  same  remark  os  he  himself 
makes  upon  Schleiermaeher. 
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As  in  Laches,  we  have  pursued  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of 
Courage — so  in  Charmides,  we  find  an  examination  of  Tem- 
perance, Sobriety,  Moderation.*  Both  dialogues  conclude 
without  providing  any  tenable  explanation.  In  both  there  is 
an  abundant  introduction — in  Charmides,  there  is  even  the 
bustle  of  a crowded  palaestra,  with  much  dramatic  incident — 
preluding  to  the  substantive  discussion.  I omit  the  notice  of 
this  dramatic  incident,  though  it  is  highly  interesting  to  read. 

The  two  persons  with  whom  Sokrates  here  carries  on  the 
senwAti.!  discussion,  are  Charmides  and  Kritias;  both  of 

pmonug-dOf  , . . . , .. 

the  iiiitiogue.  whom,  as  historical  persons,  were  active  movers  in 

Crowded  . 1 . . . . 

Eiia-stra.  the  oligarchical  government  of  the  thirty,  with  its 

sokniiM.  numerous  enormities.  In  this  dialogue,  Charmides 
appears  ns  a youth  just  rising  into  manhood,  strikingly  beau- 
tiful both  in  face  and  stature:  Kritias  his  cousin  is  an  accom- 
plished literary  man  of  mature  age.  The  powerful  emotion 
which  Sokrates  describes  himself  as  experiencing, b from  the 
sight  and  close  neighbourhood  of  the  beautiful  Charmides,  is 
remarkable,  as  .a  manifestation  of  Hellenic  sentiment.  The 
same  exaltation  of  the  feelings  and  imagination,  which  is 
now  produced  only  by  beautiful  women,  was  then  excited 
chiefly  by  fine  youths.  Charmides  is  described  by  Kritias  as 
exhibiting  dispositions  at  once  philosophical  and  poetical : * 


• I translate  ffvfpotrvm 7 Temperance, 
though  it  is  very  inadequate,  but  I 
know  no  single  English  word  bettor 
suited. 

b Plato,  Chnmiidoa,  c.  3,  p.  154  C. 

Fieinua,  in  his  Argumentum  to  this 
dialogue  p.  7G7).  considers  it  as  mainly 
allegorical,  especially  the  warm  ex- 
pressions of  erotic  sentiment  contained 
therein,  which  he  compares  to  the 


Song  of  Solomon.  u Etsi  omnia  in  hoc 
dialogo  miriUcam  liabeunt  allegoriam, 
amatorin  maxima,  non  nliter  qunm 
t'antim  Solomon  is  — mutavi  tamen 
nonnihil—  nonnihil  etiam  pradermisi. 
Qiue  enim  consonahant  castigatissimia 
auribua  Attioonira,  rudiorihua  forte 
auribus  minima  conson&rent.'* 
e Plato,  Charmides,  c.  5,  p.  155  A. 
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illustrating  the  affinity  of  these  two  intellectual  veins,  as 
Plato  conceived  them.  He  is  also  described  as  eminently 
temperate  and  modest : d from  whence  the  questions  of 
Sokrates  take  their  departure. 

You  are  said  to  be  temperate,  Charmides  (says  Sokrates). 
If  so,  your  temperance  will  surely  manifest  itself  Question, 

X VI  J.  r What  is  Tern- 

witlun  you  in  some  way,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  iorm  f™®* 
and  deliver  an  opinion,  What  Temperance  is.  Tell  s*rai«idtuy 
ns  in  plain  language  what  you  conceive  it  to  be.  <Al“™^'”t 
Temperance,  replies  Charmides  (after  some  hesi-  aaHnior 

. . . • _ _ sedatcness  or 

tat  ion),  consists  in  doing  every  thing  in  an  orderly 
and  sedate  manner,  when  we  walk  in  the  highway,  or  talk,  or 
perform  other  matters  in  the  presence  of  others.  It  is,  in 
short,  a kind  of  sedateness  or  slowness. 

Sokrates  begins  his  cross-examination  upon  this  answer,  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  begun  it  with  Laches  in 
respect  to  courage.  Sokr. — Is  not  temperance  a *"“0‘n*o*ra."e 
fine  and  honourable  thing?  Does  it  not  partake  of  iJ,  JSJjJEJj,, 
the  essence,  and  come  under  the  definition,  of  what  i5<it5!2’"r 
is  fine  and  honourable  ?f  Char. — Undoubtedly  it 
does.  Sokr. — But  if  we  specify  in  detail  our  various 
operations,  either  of  body  or  mind — such  as  writing, 
reading,  playing  on  the  harp,  boxing,  running,  jump-  “**■ 
ing,  learning,  teaching,  recollecting,  comprehending,  deli- 
berating, determining,  &c. — we  shall  find  that  to  do  them 
quickly  is  more  fine  and  honourable  than  to  do  them 
slowly.  Slowness  does  not,  except  by  accident,  belong  to  the 
fine  and  honourable:  therefore  temperance,  which  does  so 
belong  to  it,  cannot  be  a kind  of  slowness.* 

Charmides  next  declares  Temperance  to  be  a variety  of  the 
feeling  of  shame  or  modesty.  But  this  (observes  se<»mi»n- 
80  k rates)  will  not  hold,  more  than  the  former  pe  ranee  is  a 
explanation:  since  Homer  has  pronounced  shame  fcSngor ,b* 


d Pluto,  Charm,  c.  11,  p.  157  D. 
About  the  diffidence  of  Charmides 
in  his  younger  years,  see  Xenoph. 
Memor.  iii  7,  1. 

* Plato,  Charmides,  c.  14,  p.  159  B. 
rfc  KOfffilus  xArra  irpdrrtiy  ko!  yovxr), 
fv  Tf  Tflut  Wots  fiaSlfriy  Kal  StaXtycoOcu 


avW'ft&Srjy  ^<rvx«£r»jr  rtt. 

{ Plato,  Charmides,  c.  14,  p.  159  C- 

160  D.  oil  r&y  KaXwy  ptiy  rt  t)  vo»- 
Qpoovyrf  forty;  4y  r$  \6ytp 

rtuy  ku\cov  ri  ijpuv  ij  oaxppoouin)  inrt- 

Tt&TJ. 

* Plato,  Charmid.  c.  17,  p.  160  C. 

2 i 2 
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rimmr.  ne-  not  to  be  good,  for  certain  persons  and  under  eer- 
sokraiM.  tain  circumstances.*1 

“ Temperance  consists  in  doing  one’s  own  business.”  Here 
Thin!  nn-  we  have  a third  explanation,  proposed  by  Charmides 
an<l  presently  espoused  by  Kritias.  Sokrates  pro- 
«m?»wn,n*  bosses  not  to  understand  it,  and  pronounces  it  to  be 
DafonSed  like  a riddle.'  Every  tradesman  or  artisan  does  the 
sSkmnpro-  business  of  others  as  well  as  bis  own.  Are  we  to  say 
Jhhiu^n',1  “ for  that  reason  that  ho  is  not  temperate  ? I distin- 
ITSLi  guish  (says  Kritias)  between  making  and  doing : the 
m.iking'aiHi  artisan  makes  for  others,  but  he  does  not  do  for 
others,  and  often  cannot  be  said  to  do  at  all.  To 
do,  implies  honourable,  profitable,  good,  occupation : this 
alone  is  a man’s  own  business,  and  this  I call  temperance. 
When  a man  acts  so  as  to  harm  himself,  he  does  not  do  his 
own  business.*1  The  doing  of  good  things,  is  temperance.1 

Solcr. — Perhaps  it  is.  But  does  the  well-doer  always  and 
Foma. »n-  certainly  know  that  he  is  doing  well?  Does  the 

swer,  by  _ , __  , 

Kritias.  temperate  man  know  his  own  temperance?  Krit. 

Ten*pt*ranco  * , 1 

comtiftbt  in  — He  certainly  must  Indeed  I think  that  the 

self-know-  J % 

ledge,  essence  of  temperance  is,  Self-knowledge.  Know 
thyself  — is  the  precept  of  the  Delphian  God,  who  means 
thereby  the  same  as  if  he  had  said — Be  temperate.  I now 
put  aside  all  that  I have  said  before,  and  take  up  this  new 
position.  That  temperance  consists  in  a man’s  knowing  him- 
self. If  you  do  not  admit  it,  I challenge  your  cross-exami- 
nation.™ 

Sokr. — I cannot  tell  you  whether  I admit  it  or  not,  until 
I have  investigated.  You  address  me  as  if  I professed  to 
know  the  subject : but  it  is  because  I do  not  know,  that  I 

h Plato,  Charmid.  c.  18,  p.  161  A.  charming  to  read,  but  not  bearing  upon 
1 Plato,  Charmid.  c.  19,  p.  161  C.  him  as  a philosopher. 
aouppotrvtnj — rb  ra  lavrov ^vpdrTciv — j k Plato,  Charmid.  c.  23-24,  p.  163  D. 
alyiyp.arl  tip*  ( ooctv , p.  162  11.  I tu  koAw?  koI  u<pt\ljxwt  rotovficya  . . . 

There  is  here  a go<xl  deal  of  playful  oliceTa  p6va  rk  roiaura  riyc?<r$cut  teal 
' vivacity  in  the  dialogue : Charmides  &\aQ(pa  irdyra,  a\\6rpia.  Sri  rk 
gives  this  last  answer,  which  he  has  ohrc?a  ical  rk  a vtov,  kya&a  ko\o(ijs,  Kal 
heard  from  Kritias,  who  is  ut  first  not  rks  ruy  kyaduy  irot^trcis,  trpd^fts. 
forward  to  defend  it,  until  Charmides  1 Plato,  Charmid.  p.  164  A. 
forces  him  to  come  forward,  by  hints  r S>v  iya9uy  ir pa£iy  acixppotTvvTjv  tlycu 
and  side-insinuations.  This  is  the  <ra<pu>s  trot  Siopifapai. 
dramatic  art  and  variety  of  Plato,  J ra  Plato,  Charmid.  c.  27,  pp.  164-165. 
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examine,  in  conjunction  with  you,  each  successive  answer." 
If  temperance  consists  in  knowing,  it  must  be  a 
knowledge  of  something.  Krit. — It  is  so : it  is  know-  Sereuipoo! 
ledge  of  a man’s  self.  Sokr. — What  good  does  this 
knowledge  procure  for  us?  as  medical  knowledge 
procures  for  us  health — architectural  knowledge,  UBowect*1* 
buildings,  &c.  ? Krit. — It  has  no  positive  result  of  }Km«? 
analogous  character:  but  neither  have  arithmetic  'l*bere  is  no 
nor  geometry.  Sokr. — True,  but  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  we  can  at  least  indicate  a something  tkekimw. 
known,  distinct  from  the  knowledge.  Number  and 
proportion  are  distinct  from  arithmetic,  the  science  which  takes 
cognizance  of  them.  Now  what  is  that,  of  which  temperance 
is  the  knowledge, — distinct  from  temperance  itself?  Krit. — 
It  is  on  this  very  point  that  temperance  differs  from  all  the 
other  cognitions.  Each  of  the  others  is  knowledge  of  some- 
thing different  from  itself,  but  not  knowledge  of  itself:  while 
temperance  is  knowledge  of  all  the  other  sciences  and  of 
itself  also.®  Sokr. — If  this  be  so,  it  will  of  course  be  a know- 
ledge of  ignorance,  as  well  as  a knowledge  of  knowledge  ? 
Krit. — Certainly. 

Sokr. — According  to  your  explanation,  then,  it  is  only  the 
temperate  man  who  knows  himself  He  alone  is  sokmio. 
able  to  examine  himself,  and  thus  to  find  out  what 


he  really  knows  and  does  not  know:  he  alone  is  with"’ 
able  to  examine  others,  and  thus  to  find  out  what  coguitum  aa 
each  man  knows,  or  what  each  man  only  believes  amKSm  io 
himself  to  know  without  really  knowing.  Temper-  Eno^n-dgeof 

11  ■ , i . , * knowledge  la 

ance,  or  self-knowledge,  is  the  knowledge  what  a impossible, 
man  knows,  and  what  he  does  not  know.p  Now  Two  ques- 
tions arise  upon  this : First,  is  it  possible  for  a man  to  know, 
that  he  knows  what  he  does  know,  and  that  he  does  not  know 
what  he  does  not  know  ? Next,  granting  it  to  be  possible,  in 
what  way  do  we  gain  by  it  ? The  first  of  these  two  questions 
involves  much  difficulty.  How  can  there  be  any  cognition, 


" Plato,  Charmid.  c.  28,  p.  165  C.  JtAAa?*'  trtaryifiAy  fir itrr^firj  tan  Kal 

° Plato,  Charmid&»,  c.  30,  p.  166  B.  aMj  iavrrjs,  p.  166  E. 
ai  firv  &AA an  iraaat  &AA ou  *ia\v  tnorrj-  p Plato,  Charmid.  e.  31,  p.  167  A. 
fiat,  tavT&v  8*  otr  tj  5i  fiort)  ran/  rt 
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which  is  not  cognition  of  a given  cognitum,  but  cognition 
merely  of  other  cognitions  and  non-cognitions  ? There  is  no 
vision  except  of  some  colour,  no  audition  except  of  some 
sound  : there  can  be  no  vision  of  visions,  or  audition  of  audi- 
tions. So  likewise,  all  desire  is  desire  of  some  pleasure; 
there  is  no  desire  of  desires.  All  volition  is  volition  of  some 
good ; there  is  no  volition  of  volitions : all  love  applies  to 
something  beautiful — there  is  no  love  of  other  loves.  The 
like  is  true  of  fear,  opinion,  &c.  It  would  be  singular  there- 
fore if,  contrary  to  all  these  analogies,  there  were  any  cogni- 
tion not  of  some  cognitum,  but  of  itself  and  other  cognitions.'1 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  cognition  to  be  cognition  of  some- 
aii  know-  thing,  and  to  have  its  characteristic  property  with 

>*  rotative  reference  to  some  correlate/  What  is  treater,  has 

to  toflio  B m # 0 

object.  its  property  of  being  greater  in  relation  to  some- 

thing  else,  which  is  less — not  in  relation  to  itself.  It  cannot 
be  greater  than  itself,  for  then  it  would  also  be  less  than 
itself.  It  cannot  include  in  itself  the  characteristic  property 
of  the  correlatum  as  well  as  that  of  the  relatum.  So  too 
about  what  is  older,  younger,  heavier,  lighter:  there  is 
always  a something  distinct,  to  which  reference  is  made. 
Vision  does  not  include  in  itself  both  the  property  of  seeing, 
and  that  of  being  seen : the  videns  is  distinct  from  the  visum. 
A movent  implies  something  else  to  be  moved  : a heater 
something  else  to  be  heated. 

In  all  these  cases  (concludes  Sokrates)  the  characteristic 
ah  proper-  property  is  essentially  relative,  implying  something 
ti?c*'Tv"ry"  distinguishable  from,  yet  correlating  with,  itself. 
tnreVa*  u*  May  we  generalise  the  proposition,  and  affirm,  That 
property  all  properties  are  relative,  and  that  every  thine:  in 

wltll  refer-  r , . i ....  . , „ 

enceto  nature  has  its  characteristic  property  with  refer- 
*ue.  ence,  not  to  itself,  but  to  something  else  ? Or  is 
this  true  only  of  some  things  and  not  of  all — so  that  cogni- 
tion may  be  in  the  latter  category  ? 

This  is  an  embarrassing  question,  which  I do  not  feel  qua- 
lified to  decide:  neither  the  general  question,  whether  there 


i Plato,  Charmid.  c.  33-34,  pp.  167- 
168. 

1 Plato,  Charmid.  c.  34,  p.  168  B. 


fori  /xiv  avrb  ixurri\fir\  Ttvir  ^iri- 
trrij/nj,  Ka)  t**®  Toiavrriv  ivvafiiv 

&aTf  rivbs  tlyai. 
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be  any  cases  of  characteristic  properties  having  no  reference 
to  any  thing  beyond  themselves,  and  therefore  not  relative, 
but  absolute — nor  the  particular  question,  whether  cognition 
be  one  of  those  cases,  implying  no  separate  cognitum,  but 
being  itself  both  relatum  and  correlatum — cognition  of  cog- 
nition.* 

But  even  if  cognition  of  cognition  be  possible,  I shall  not 
admit  it  as  an  explanation  of  what  temperance  is,  until  I 
have  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  beneficial.  For  I have  a pre- 
sentiment that  temperance  must  be  something  beneficial  and 
good.1  * 

Let  us  concede  for  the  present  discussion  (continues  So- 
krates)  that  cognition  of  cognition  is  possible.  Still  Ev  n ( 
how  does  tliis  prove  that  there  can  be  cognition  of  Dl0"n  °r  c,,«- 
non-cognition  ? that  a man  can  know  both  what  ho  r^we.  , 

0 cognition  of 

knows  and  what  he  does  not  know  ? For  this  is  KIUon 
what  we  declared  self-knowledge  and  temperance  JfSu!™ 
to  be.a  To  have  cognition  of  cognition  is  one 
thing : to  have  cognition  of  non-cognition  is  a dif-  ^*,*22 
ferent  thing,  not  necessarily  connected  w ith  it.  If 
you  have  cognition  of  cognition,  you  will  be  enabled 
to  distinguish  that  which  is  cognition  from  that 
which  is  not — but  no  more.  Now  the  knowledge  or  k^wT*ndh" 
ignorance  of  the  matter  of  health  is  one  thing,  mT*  hc 
known  by  medical  science : that  of  justice  is  a dif-  know' 
ferent  thing,  known  by  political  science.  The  knowledge  of 
knowledge  simply — cognition  of  cognition — is  different  from 
both.  The  person  who  possesses  this  last  only,  without  know- 
ing either  medicine  or  politics,  will  become  aware  that  he 
knows  something  and  possesses  some  sort  of  knowledge,  and 


• Plato,  CharmidSs,  0. 35-36,  pp.  1G8- 
169. 

fitydXov  rtvos  avZpbs  8«c,  Zorns  rovro 
nark  wcLvrtev  Ikov&s  Ztatpfjotrou,  vbrtpov 
GuSi*  t Hov  Zvrtov  r^v  atrrov  Zvvap.iv  abrb 
xpb  s iamb  W$vk tv  ^X€iy*  dAAtt  xpbs 
btKXb—fl  rbt  piv,  rb.  8’  oC‘  teal  ft  forty 
a5  Stii 'a  our  a xpbs  4am  a 
rovrots  forty  ixtorifpij,  $)v  51)  ijptts 
ou)<ppo(TvvT)v  tpapiv  tlvat.  4ya>  piv  ou 
xtortvot  ipamtp  i Kayos  tlvat  ravra 


ZttXtoOat. 

* Plato,  Clmnnid.  c.  36,  p.  169  B. 
w<pt\ip6v  rt  k ay  a$bv  pavrtvopat  tlvat. 
u Plato,  Charmidds,  c.  37,  p.  169  D. 

vvy  piv  rovro  lvyx<*p4)Otaptv,  Zvvarbv 
tlvat  ytvtoSat  dxtoriipTjv  ixtorijprjs — 
tO  1 81)  oZvt  ti  Zrt  pdXtora  Zvvarbv  rovro, 
rl  paXXov  ol6v  rt  forty  ttZivat  & ri  ns 
olZt  val  & p-fj ; rovro  yap  51j  wov  ftpaptv 
tlvat  r b ytyvdoKttv  avrbv  val  aw- 
< ppovuv . 
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will  be  able  to  verify  so  much  with  regard  to  others.  But 
what  it  is  that  he  himself  knows,  or  that  others  know,  he  will 
not  thereby  be  enabled  to  find  out : he  will  not  distinguish 
whether  that  which  is  known  belong  to  physiology  or  to  poli- 
tics ; to  do  this,  special  acquirements  are  needed.  You,  a 
temperate  man  therefore,  as  such,  do  not  know  what  you 
know  and  what  you  do  not  know : you  know  the  bare  fact, 
that  you  know  and  that  you  do  not  know.  You  will  not  be 
competent  to  cross-examine  any  one  who  professes  to  know 
medicine  or  any  other  particular  subject,  so  as  to  ascertain 
whether  the  man  really  possesses  what  he  pretends  to  possess. 
There  will  be  no  point  in  common  between  you  and  him. 
You,  as  a temperate  man,  possess  cognition  of  cognition,  but 
you  do  not  know  any  special  cognitum : the  special  man 
knows  his  own  special  cognitum,  but  is  a stranger  to  cognition 
generally.  You  cannot  question  him,  nor  criticise  what  he 
says  or  performs,  in  his  own  specialty — for  of  that  you  are 
ignorant : — no  one  can  do  it  except  some  fellow  expert.  You 
can  ascertain  that  he  possesses  some  knowledge : but  whether 
he  possesses  that  particular  knowledge  to  which  he  lays  claim, 
or  whether  he  falsely  pretends  to  it,  you  cannot  ascertain : — 
since,  as  a temperate  man,  you  know  only  cognition  and  non- 
cognition  generally.  To  ascertain  this  point,  you  must  be 
not  only  a temperate  man,  but  a man  of  special  cognition 
besides.*  You  can  question  and  test  no  one,  except  another 
temperate  man  like  yourself. 

But  if  this  be  all  that  temperance  can  do,  of  what  use  is  it 
Temperancfl  1°  118  (continues  Sokrates)  ? It  is  indeed  a great 
thuadeflned,  benefit  to  know  how  much  we  know,  and  how  much 
uui'wM*  we  do  not  know : it  is  also  a great  benefit  to  know 
respecting  others,  how  much  they  know,  aud  how 
much  they  do  not  know’.  If  thus  instructed,  we  should  make 
fewer  mistakes:  we  should  do  by  ourselves  only  what  we 
knew  how  to  do, — we  should  commit  to  others  that  which 

* Plato,  Charmidds,  c,  40-11,  pp.  170- 
171. 

navrbs  &pa  pdWoy,  tl  tj  <Ju.'<ppoavvj] 
ttriariifiiii  dwttrrdipLij  nbyoy  tart  Kal  &yt- 
vioTTj^offoyiji,  oiht  larpuv  itaKpivou  ula 


t«  ttrrcu  dwurrdfityoy  T(t  rrjs  rex*^**  $ 
dwurrdpLfyoy  irpotrirotov/xtyoy  fj 
otofxtvoy — o(r rt  6l\\ov  ouStVa  twv  ^ti- 
ffrandywv  Kai  Sriovy,  w\i]V  y « r by  ainov 
bpdr «xyoy,  Hffirtp  ol  &\\ot  bijfitovpyol. 
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they  knew  how  to  do,  and  which  we  did  not  know.  But 
temperance  (meaning  thereby  cognition  of  cognition  and  of 
non-cognition  generally)  does  not  confer  such  instruction,  nor 
have  we  found  any  science  which  does.r  How  temperance 
benefits  us,  does  not  yet  appeal-. 

But  let  us  even  concede — what  has  been  just  shown  to  be 
impossible — that  through  temperance  we  become  Butcven 
aware  of  what  we  do  know  and  what  we  do  not  •JjjUuyjJ 
know.  Even  upon  this  hypothesis,  it  will  be  of 
little  service  to  us.  We  have  been  too  hasty  in  Ta^lace 
conceding  that  it  would  be  a great  benefit  if  each  of  SSatITo? 
us  did  only  what  he  knew,  committing  to  others  to 
do  only  what  they  knew.  I have  an  awkward  sus-  ""if,”"0 
picion  (continues  Sokrates)  that  after  all,  this  would 
be  no  great  benefit.1  It  is  true  that  upon  this  should  not 
hypothesis,  all  operations  in  society  would  be  con-  end — Happi- 
ducted  scientifically  and  skilfully.  We  should  have 
none  but  competent  pilots,  physicians,  generals,  &c.,  acting 
for  us,  each  of  them  doing  the  work  for  which  he  was  fit. 
The  supervision  exercised  by  temperance  (in  the  sense  above 
defined)  would  guard  us  against  all  pretenders.  Let  us  even 
admit  that  as  to  prediction  of  the  future,  we  should  have 
none  but  competent  and  genuine  prophets  to  advise  us ; 
charlatans  being  kept  aloof  by  this  same  supervision.  We 
should  thus  have  every  thing  done  scientifically  and  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  But  should  we  for  that  reason  do 
well  and  be  happy  ? Can  that  be  made  out,  Kritias  ? * 

Krit. — You  will  hardly  find  the  end  of  well-doing  any- 
where olse,  if  you  deny  that  it  follows  on  doing  scientific- 
ally or  according  to  knowledge.”  Sokr. — But  according  to 


t Plato,  Charmid.  c.  43,  p.  172  A. 

<5pas,  8ti  ouSa/Aou  4wi<rr4i/ATi  obtitfiia 
Totavnj  oZ<ra  ir (<f>avrai. 

* Plato,  Charmid.  c.  44-45,  pp.  172- 
173. 

• Plato,  Charmid.  c.  46,  p.  173  D. 

KaT*<nc*vatr/A*vov  81)  ovrta  t8  dydpd- 
■wivov  y tVof  8ti  pity  4-wi(rrrjp6yo>5  &y 
ir  parr  oi  Kal  *iroA‘a< — 5ti  8’  hriaTq- 

pdvoas  hv  xpdrroyrts  «8  irpdrroiptv 
koI  tvbaipoyo7ptvy  rovro  8e  oCiru>  Suvt i- 
ptda  fiaOtiy,  2)  <pl\ t K piria. 


b Plato,  Charmid.  cl  46,  p.  173  D. 

’AAA d pirroi,  ^ 8’  8s,  ov  foblws 
curffftis  o ti  rt\os  tow  tZ  i xpdrrtiv 
4ay  rb  iTrurr^pdvws  iLTipdxrps.  The 
courso  of  argument  hero  pursued  by 
Sokrates  is  sufficiently  plain  from  what 
precedes  and  follows,  out  the  literal 
sense  of  these  words  hardly  falls  in 
with  it.  The  argument  requires  some 
such  words  aa  ov  (tablus  « upijatis 
&AA oOi  rb  t4\ os  row  «5  xpdrruy. 
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knowledge,  of  what  t Of  leather-cutting,  brazen  work,  wool, 
which  of  um  wo°d>  &c.  ? Krit. — No  none  of  these.  Sokr. — Well 
taovMm  then,  you  see,  we  do  not  follow  out  consistently 
your  doctrine — That  the  happy  man  is  he  who  lives 
P&>rr£  scientifically,  or  according  to  knowledge.  For  all 
these  men  live  according  to  knowledge,  and  still  you 
and  evil.  ^o  noj  ajmjt  them  to  be  happy.  Your  definition  of 
happiness  applies  only  to  some  portion  of  those  who  live 
according  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  all.  How  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish which  of  them  ? Suppose  a man  to  know  every 
thing  past,  present,  and  future ; which  among  the  fractions 
of  such  omniscience  would  contribute  most  to  make  him 
happy  ? Would  they  all  contribute  equally  ? Krit. — By  no 
means.  Sokr. — Which  of  them  then  would  contribute  most  ? 
Would  it  be  that  by  which  he  knew  the  art  of  gaming? 
Krit. — Certainly  not  Sokr. — Or  that  by  which  he  knew  the 
art  of  computing?  Krit. — No.  Sokr. — Or  that  by  which 

he  knew  the  conditions  of  health  ? Krit. — That  will  suit 
better.  Sokr. — But  which  of  them  most  of  all?  Krit. — 
That  by  which  he  knew  good  and  evil.® 

Sokr. — Here  then,  you  have  been  long  dragging  me  round 
without  tho  *n  a circle,  keeping  back  the  fact,  that  well-doing 
JJJJSawfl,  and  happiness  does  not  arise  from  living  according 
SJtSSr  hi  science  generally,  not  of  all  other  matters  taken 
together — but  from  living  according  to  the  science 
of  this  one  single  matter,  good  and  evil.  If  you 
exclude  this  last,  and  leave  only  the  other  sciences, 
each  of  these  others  will  work  as  before : the 
medical  man  will  heal,  the  weaver  will  prepare 
clothes,  the  pilot  will  navigate  his  vessel,  the  general  will 
conduct  his  army — each  of  them  scientifically.  Nevertheless 
that  each  of  these  things  shall  conduce  to  our  well-being  and 
profit,  will  be  an  impossibility,  if  the  science  of  good  and 
evil  be  wanting.4  Now  this  science  of  good  and  evil,  the 


will  be  or 
little  or  do 
service. 
Temperance 
Is  not  the 
science  of 
good  and  evil, 
and  is  of  little 
service. 


e Plato,  Charm,  c.  47-48.  p.  174. 
d Plato,  CharmidSs,  c.  48,  174  D. 

«t  $4kus  4£tkuy  Tamijy  r^y 
iwurrlipiiy  (of  good  and  evil)  4k  tu>v 
Akkuy  4wi<rTTjfiuy,  frr&v  ri  i)  piy 


larpiK^f  iryiaivtiy  irot^trct,  ^ Si  trtcvrutif 
viroS(S(adau^  ij  8«  v<payriK ^ ij/A<pi(adcu, 
ff  Si  KvfitpyrjTiKT}  kic\ vat i 4v  rfj  Oakdrrrj 
iwoOy^arKfty  koI  rj  (rrparrtyiKij  4v  iro- 
ktfiep ; OvSiy  firroy,  'Akkd  rb 
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special  purpose  of  which  is  to  benefit  us,”  is  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  temperance ; which  you  have  defined  as  the  science 
of  cognition  and  non-cognition,  and  which  appears  not  to 
benefit  us  at  all.  Krit. — Surely  it  does  benefit  us:  for  it 
presides  over  and  regulates  all  the  other  sciences,  and  of 
course  regulates  this  very  science,  of  good  and  evil,  among 
the  rest.  Sokr. — In  what  way  can  it  benefit  us?  It  does 
not  procure  for  us  any  special  service,  such  as  good  health : 
that  is  the  province  of  medicine : in  like  manner,  each  sepa- 
rate result  arises  from  its  own  producing  art.  To  confer 
benefit  is,  as  we  have  just  laid  down,  the  special  province  of 
the  science  of  good  and  evil/  Temperance,  as  the  science 
of  cognition  and  non-cognition,  cannot  work  any  benefit  at  all. 

Thus  then,  concludes  Sokrates,  we  are  baffled  in  every 
way:  we  cannot  find  out  what  temperance  is,  nor  sobatracon- 

* “ I losses  to  tD- 

what  that  name  has  been  intended  to  designate  . tire  failure  in 

• 1 • «1  1 1.1  l j big  re*earcb- 

All  our  tentatives  have  failed : although,  in  our  Ha  cannot 
anxiety  to  secure  some  result,  we  have  accepted 
more  than  one  inadmissible  hypothesis.  Thus  wo  «■»- 

J * m cession*  have 

have  admitted  that  there  might  exist  cognition  of 
cognition,  though  our  discussion  tended  to  negative 
such  a possibility.  We  have  farther  granted,  that  this  cogni- 
tion of  cognition,  or  science  of  science,  might  know  all  the 
operations  of  each  separate  and  special  science : so  that  the 
temperate  man  (t.  e.  he  who  possesses  cognition  of  cognition) 
might  know  both  what  he  knows  and  what  he  does  not  know : 
might  know,  namely,  that  he  knows  the  former  and  that  he 
does  not  know  the  latter.  We  have  granted  this,  though  it 
is  really  an  absurdity  to  say,  that  what  a man  does  not  know 
at  all,  he  nevertheless  does  know  after  a certain  fashion.® 


*8  t«  rovrwv  Hkcuttci  ylyyccrOai  teal 
airo\(\onrbs  rjjuaj  tftrrcu 
ravrrjs  Airoo<r7jy. 

* Plato,  Cliarmid.  p.  174  D.  fis 

ipy ov  tori  rb  uxptKfiv  rjpds,  &C. 

{ Plato,  Clmrmid.  c.  49,  p.  175  A. 
Ovk  &pa  uyitlas  tarui  btjptoupybs ; 
(b  ffuHppoovvri  j.  Ou  Jtjto.  "AAA jjs  ybp 
t )v  r*xvll*  vyuta  f ) ofi;  "AAAr js.  Oi»5’ 
&pa  dxpeWas,  2)  traipf  fx\\y  yap  aft 
awiboptv  rovro  rb  tpyov  t*xvV  *'*'*' 
ij  yap ; Tlavv  yc.  n«y  ouv  u><p(\iuoi 


ftrrai  7}  eraxppotrvyrf , ovbc/juas  co<p(\<tas 
oZtra  Sripioupyds  ; OZ6afx&s,  2t 
Kparts,  fotKtt  yi. 

r Plato,  Charmidds,  c.  50,  p.  175  B. 

ical  yap  ^intrr^jurjy  4iri<Trrifirjs  elvai 
|u» '(xuP^trafirwt  oiuc  t&vros  rod  A 6yov 
oitbb  ^dtTKOirros  c Ivor  tea}  TaZrrj  rjj 
ivKTT-fjpp  Kal  t4  T&y  &AA«v  iwumffi&y 
fpya  ytyvuxJKeiv  (vvt xa,P^<Takl(y' 
tout ’ 4&VT os  t ov  A 6yov — Iva  hrj  yp?y 
ytvoiro  b ffuxppuiv  dtrurr^poty  S>y  t« 
olZ*y%  or i ol 8c,  teal  uy  pA)  olZty,  8ri  ovk 
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Yet  after  these  multiplied  concessions  against  strict  truth, 
we  have  still  been  unable  to  establish  our  definition  of  tem- 
perance : for  temperance  as  we  defined  it  has,  after  all,  turned 
out  to  bo  thoroughly  unprofitable. 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  taken  the  wrong  raid,  and  that  I 
Temperance  (Sokrates)  do  not  know  how  to  conduct  the  enquiry, 
be  ii  good  For  temperance,  whatever  it  may  consist  in,  must 
assuredly  be  a great  benefit : and  you,  Charmides, 
whether  he  to  are  happy  if  you  possess  it.  How  can  I tell  (rejoins 

temperate  or  , , . _ . _ . . 

not;  .mo.  Charmides)  whether  I possess  it  or  not:  since  even 

what  tern-  * . . . 

prance  u men  like  you  and  Ivntias  cannot  discover  what 

remains  p # " 

unknown.  if,  is  ? ** 

Here  ends  the  dialogue  called  Charmides,1  after  the  inter- 
Kipn. ■ioi»  change  of  a few  concluding  compliments,  forming 
charmidw  part  of  the  great  dramatic  richness  which  cliarac- 
ot  pniae  and  tcrises  this  dialogue  from  the  beginning.  I make 

devotion  to  . . ° i i 

s>krat«s  at  no  attempt  to  reproduce  this  latter  attnbute ; though 

the  clow  or  . . r r . , 

the  dialogue,  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  Plato  in  reference 

Dramatic  , 

ornament  to  ethical  enquiry,  imparting  to  the  subject  a charm 
which  does  not  naturally  belong  to  it.  I confine 
myself  to  the  philosophical  bearing  of  the  dialogue.  Accord- 
ing to  the  express  declaration  of  Sokrates,  it  ends  in  nothing 
but  disappointment.  No  positive  result  is  attained.  The 
problem — What  is  Temperance  ? — remains  unsolved,  after 
four  or  five  different  solutions  have  been  successively  tested 
and  repudiated. 

The  Charmides  (like  the  Laches)  is  a good  illustrative 
rajdfcu«n  specimen  of  those  Dialogues  of  Search,  the  general 
Bpccimcn  of  character  and  purpose  of  which  I have  explained  in 
S" of  my  sixth  chapter.  It  proves  nothing:  it  disproves 
„A(“  several  hypotheses : but  it  exhibits  (and  therein  con- 
sists  its  value)  the  anticipating,  guessing,  tentative 
dtaftowdL  and  eliminating  process,  without  which  no  defensible 

oVt f.  tovto  p}y  *al  xayrdxan  p*ya-  j ouSfv&r  Urov  oi>xl  dXoywrtpoy  rovr  &y 

\oxp*xis  tvytx<*fri)(rafi*v,ov&  ixicrKt^d-  | (pay tit).  This  would  not  appear  an  ab- 
ptvot  rb  abvvarov  tlyui,  & ns  pi)  oJbt  surdity  to  Aristotle.  See  Analvt.  Priori*, 
p-qbapis  Tavra  (ibt'yai  apis  yi  xwr  ii.  p.  67,  ft.  21  ; Anal.  Post.  i.  ?1.  a.  28. 
bn  yap  ovk  ofot,  (pqaly  aora  77  h Plato,  Churniid.  C.  51,  p.  176  A. 

qprripa  bpoXayla.  tcalroi,  is  iytppau,  i 1 See  Appendix  at  end  of  chapter. 
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conclusions  can  be  obtained — without  which,  even  if  such 
be  found,  no  advocate  can  be  formed  capable  of  defending 
them  against  an  acute  cross-examiner.  In  most  cases,  this 
tentative  process  is  forgotten  or  ignored : even  when  recog- 
nised as  a reality,  it  is  set  aside  with  indifference,  often 
with  ridicule.  A writer  who  believes  himself  to  have  solved 
any  problem,  publishes  his  solution  together  with  the  proofs ; 
and  acquires  deserved  credit  for  it,  if  those  proofs  give  satis- 
faction. But  he  does  not  care  to  preserve,  nor  do  the  public 
care  to  know,  the  steps  by  which  such  solution  has  been 
reached.  Nevertheless  hi  most  cases,  and  in  all  cases  in- 
volving much  difficulty,  there  has  been  a process,  more  or 
less  tedious,  of  tentative  and  groping — of  guesses  at  first 
hailed  as  promising,  then  followed  out  to  a certain  extent, 
lastly  discovered  to  be  untenable.  The  history  of  science, k 
astronomical,  physical,  chemical,  physiological,  &c.,  wherever 
it  has  been  at  all  recorded,  attests  this  constant  antecedence 
of  a period  of  ignorance,  confusion,  and  dispute,  even  in 
eases  where  ultimately  a solution  has  been  found  com- 


k It  is  not  often  that  historians  of 
science  take  much  pains  to  preserve 
ami  bring  together  the  mistaken  guesses 
and  tentatives  which  have  preceded 
great  physical  discoveries.  One  in- 
stance m which  tills  has  been  ably  and 
carefully  done  is  in  the  * Biography  of 
Cavendish,’  the  chemist  and  natural 
philosopher,  by  Dr.  Goo.  WilHon. 

The  great  chemical  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  water,  accomplished 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  been  claimed  os  the  pri- 
vilege of  three  eminent  scientific  men 
— Cavendish,  Watt,  and  Imvoisicr. 
The  controversy  on  the  subject,  volu- 
minous and  bitter,  lias  been  the  means 
of  recording  each  successive  scientific 
phase  and  point  of  view.  It  will  be 
found  admirably  expounded  in  this 
biography.  Wilson  sets  forth  the  mis- 
conceptions, confusion  of  ideas,  ap- 
proximations to  truth  seen  but  not 
followed  out,  &<?.,  which  prevailed  upon 
the  scientific  men  of  that  day,  especi- 
ally under  the  misleading  influence  of 
the  “phlogiston  theory,”  then  univer- 
sally root  ived. 

To  I’lato  such  a period  of  mental 


confusion  would  have  been  in  itself  an 
interesting  object  for  contemplation 
and  description.  Ho  might  havo 
dramatised  it  under  tho  names  - of 
various  disputants,  with  the  cross- 
examining  Elenchus,  personified  in 
Sokmtos,  introduced  to  stir  up  the 
debate,  either  by  first  advocating,  then 
refuting,  a string  of  successive  guesses 
and  dreams  iCharmidcs,  173  A)  of  his 
own,  or  by  exposing  similar  suggestions 
emanating  from  others;  especially  in 
regard  to  the  definition  of  phlogiston, 
nn  entity  which  then  overspread  and 
darkened  all  chemical  speculation,  but 
which  every  theorist  thought  himself 
obliged  to  define.  The  dialogues 
would  have  ended  ms  the  Protagoras, 
Lysis,  Charrnidfis,  &c.  now  end)  by 
Sokmtes  deriding  the  ill  success  which 
had  attcuded  them  in  the  search  for  an 
explanation,  and  by  his  pointing  out 
that  while  all  the  theorists  talked 
familiarly  about  phlogiston  as  a power- 
ful agent,  nono  of  them  could  agTee 
what  it  was. 

See  Dr.  Wilson’s  * Biography  of 
Cavendish,’  pp.  3«- 1 98-320-325,  and 
elsewhere. 
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manding  the  nearly  unanimous  adhesion  of  the  scientific 
world.  But  on  subjects  connected  with  man  and  society, 
this  period  of  dispute  and  confusion  continues  to  the  present 
moment.  No  unanimity  has  ever  been  approached,  among 
nations  at  once  active  in  intellect  and  enjoying  tolerable 
liberty  of  dissent  Moreover — apart  from  the  condition  of 
different  sciences  among  mature  men — we  must  remember 
that  the  transitive  process,  above  described,  represents  the 
successive  stages  by  which  every  adult  mind  has  been  gradu- 
ally built  up  from  infancy.  Trial  and  error — alternate 
guess  and  rejection,  generation  and  destruction  of  sentiments 
and  beliefs — is  among  the  most  widespread  facts  of  human 
intelligence.1  Even  those  ordinary  minds,  which  in  mature 
life  harden  with  the  most  exemplary  fidelity  into  tlio  locally 
prevalent  type  of  orthodoxy, — have  all  in  their  earlier  years 
gone  through  that  semi-fluid  and  indeterminate  period,  in 
which  the  type  to  come  is  yet  a matter  of  doubt — in  which 
the  heat!  might  have  been  permanently  lengthened  or  per- 
manently flattened,  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
pressure  was  applied. 

We  shall  follow  Plato,  towards  the  close  of  his  career 
Trial  and  (Treatise  De  Legibus),  into  an  imperative  and  sta- 
n'aiurai  pm-  tionary  orthodoxy  of  his  own  : but  in  the  dialogues 
human jnind.  which  I have  already  reviewed,  as  well  as  in  several 
ai.inn  tn  others  which  I shall  presently  notice,  no  mention  is 

bringing  to  ip  • m . . 

dramatising  mac*e  °*  any  g*ven  affirmative  doctnno  as  mdispen- 
on.  part  of  gable  to  arrive  at  ultimately.  Plato  here  concentrates 
his  attention  upon  the  indeterminate  period  of  the 
hS’ruL  Inln(* : l°°klng  upon  the  mind  not  as  an  empty  vessel, 
conscious of  requiring  to  he  filled  by  ready-made  matter  from 
ignorance,  without — nor  as  a blank  sheet,  awaiting  a foreign 

hand  to  write  characters  upon  it — but  as  an  assemblage  of 
latent  capacities,  which  must  be  called  into  action  by  stimulus 
and  example,  but  which  can  only  attain  improvement  through 
multiplied  trials  and  multiplied  failures.  Whereas  in  most 
cases  these  failures  are  forgotten,  the  peculiarity  of  Plato 
consists  in  his  bringing  them  to  view  with  full  detail,  explain- 

1 It  is  strikingly  ilescrihcd  by  Pinto  I of  tbo  speech  of  Diotima  ill  the  8ym- 
in  one  of  the  most  reiimrknblcpns&ngc*  | poeion,  pp.  207-208. 
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ing  the  reasons  of  each.  He  illustrates  abundantly,  and 
dramatises  with  the  greatest  vivacity,  the  intellectual  process 
whereby  opinions  are  broached,  at  first  adopted,  then  mis- 
trusted, unmade,  and  re-mado — or  perhaps  not  re-made  at  all, 
but  exchanged  for  a state  of  conscious  ignorance.  The  great 
hero  and  operator  in  this  process  is  the  Platonic  Sokrates, 
who  accepts  for  himself  this  condition  of  conscious  ignorance, 
and  even  makes  it  a matter  of  comparative  pride,  that  he 
stands  nearly  alone  in  such  confession.1”  His  colloquial  in- 
fluence, working  powerfully  and  almost  preternaturally,"  not 
only  serves  both  to  spur  and  to  direct  the  activity  of  hearers 
still  youthful  and  undecided,  but  also  exposes  those  who  have 
already  made  up  their  minds  and  confidently  believe  them- 
selves to  know.  Sokrates  brings  back  these  latter  from  the 
false  persuasion  of  knowledge  to  the  state  of  conscious  igno- 
rance, and  to  the  prior  indeterminate  condition  of  mind,  in 
which  their  opinions  have  again  to  be  put  together  by  the 
tentative  and  guessing  process.  This  tentative  process,  pro- 
secuted under  the  drill  of  Sokrates,  is  in  itself  full  of  charm 
and  interest  for  Plato,  whether  it  ends  by  fiudiug  a good 
solution  or  only  by  discarding  a bad  one. 

The  Charmidcs  is  one  of  the  many  Platonic  dialogues 
wherein  such  intellectual  experimentation  appears  K.muior 
depicted  without  any  positive  result : except  as  it  uk!i", 
adds  fresh  matter  to  illustrate  that  wide-spread 
mental  fact, — (which  has  already  come  before  the  !TiSmf^S,er 
reader,  in  Eutliyphron,  Alkibiades,  Hippias,  Erast®, 

Laches,  &c.,  as  to  holiness,  beauty,  philosophy,  In  human 
courage,  &c.,  and  is  now  brought  to  view  in  the  case  60C|“>' 
of  temperance  also ; all  of  them  words  in  every  one’s  mouth, 
and  tacitly  assumed  by  every  one  as  known  quantities) — the 
perpetual  and  confident  judgments  which  mankind  are  in  the 
habit  of  delivering — their  apportionment  of  praise  and  blame, 
as  well  as  of  reward  and  punishment  consequent  on  praise 
and  blame — without  any  better  basis  than  that  of  strong 
emotion  imbibed  they  know  not  how,  and  without  being  able 

” Pinto,  Apoloj*.  Sokr.  pp.  21-22-23. 

" l’lnto,  Symposinn,  213  E,  215-213 ; Menon,  80  A-B. 
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to  render  any  rational  explanation  even  of  the  familiar  words 
round  which  such  emotions  are  grouped.  No  philosopher  has 
done  so  much  as  Plato  to  depict  in  detail  this  important  fact 
— the  habitual  condition  of  human  society,  modern  as  well  as 
ancient,  and  for  that  very  reason  generally  unnoticed.0  The 
emotional  or  subjective  value  of  temperance  is  all  that  So- 
krates  determines,  and  which  indeed  he  makes  his  point  of 
departure.  Temperance  is  essentially  among  the  fine,  beau- 
tiful, honourable,  things : p but  its  rational  or  objective  value 
(*.  e.  what  is  the  common  object  characterising  all  temperate 
acts  or  persons),  he  cannot  determine.  Here  indeed  Plato 
is  not  always  consistent  with  himself : for  we  shall  come  to 
other  dialogues  wherein  he  professes  himself  incompetent  to 
say  whether  a thing  be  beautiful  or  not,  until  it  be  determined 
what  the  thing  is:i  and  we  have  already  found  Sokrates 
declaring  (in  the  Hippias  Major),  that  we  cannot  determine 
whether  any  particular  object  is  beautiful  or  not,  until  we 
have  first  determined,  What  is  Beauty  in  the  Absolute,  or 
the  Self-Beautiful  ? a problem  nowhere  solved  by  Plato. 

Among  the  various  unsuccessful  definitions  of  temperance 
Different  propounded,  there  is  more  than  one  which  affords 
ofhv“l>pinin,‘  farther  example  to  show  how  differently  Plato  deals 
rutm'ic  with  the  same  subject  in  different  dialogues.  Here 

dialogue*.  we  kave  tjie  p)lrage — « f0  ,j0  one’8  own  business  ” — 

treated  as  an  unmeaning  puzzle,  and  exhibited  as  if  it  were 
analogous  to  various  other  phrases,  with  which  the  analogy 
is  more  verbal  than  real.  But  in  the  Republic,  Plato  admits 

° “ Whoever  has  reflected  oil  tho 
generation  of  ideas  in  his  own  mind, 
or  lias  investigated  the  causes  of  mis- 
understandings among  mankind,  will 
be  obliged  to  proclaim  as  a fact  deeply 
seated  in  human  nature — That  most  of 
the  misunderstandings  and  contradic- 
tions among  men,  most  of  tho  contro- 
versies and  errors  both  in  science  and 
in  society,  arise  usually  from  our  as- 
suming (consciously  or  unconsciously) 
fundamental  maxims  and  fundamental 
facts  as  if  they  were  self-evident,  and 
ns  if  they  must  be  assumed  by  every 
one  else  besides.  Accordingly  we  never 
think  of  closely  examining  them,  until 
at  length  experience  has  taught  us 


that  these  self-evident  matters  are 
exactly  what  stand  most  in  need  of 
proof,  and  what  form  the  special  root 
of  divergent  opinions.”— (L.  O.  Brdcker 
— Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit  der  alt-Rdmischen  Ge- 
schichte,  p.  490.) 

p Plato,  Charmid.  c.  14,  p.  159  R c.  17, 

p.  160D.  77  Ob><PpO<rvvri  — TWV  kclAwv  Ti 

iv  rip  \6ytp  rwv  na\u)v  n.  So  also  So- 
krates, in  the  Laches  (192  C),  assumes 
that  courage  is  rSov  lcdvv  KaXabv  xpaynd- 
Twy,  though  he  prof :sses  not  to  know  nor 
to  be  uble  to  discover  what  courage  is. 

* See  Gorgias,  462  B,  448  E ; Menon, 
70  B. 
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this  phrase  as  well  understood,  and  sets  it  forth  as  the  con- 
stituent element  of  justice ; in  the  Gorgias,  as  the  leading 
mark  of  philosophical  life/ 

Again,  another  definition  given  by  Kritias  is,  That  tem- 
perance consists  in  knowing  yourself,  or  in  self-know-  stir-know- 
ledge. In  commenting  upon  this  definition,  Sokrates  declared  to  bo 
makes  out — first,  that  self-knowledge  is  impossible ; ln,pui“lb‘<!' 
next,  that  if  possible,  it  would  be  useless.  You  cannot  know 
yourself,  he  argues : you  cannot  know  what  you  know,  and 
what  you  do  not  know : to  say  that  you  know  what  you  know, 
is  either  tautological  or  untrue — -to  say  that  you  know  what 
you  do  not  know,  is  a contradiction.  All  cognition  must  be 
cognition  of  something  distinct  from  yourself : it  is  a relative 
term  which  must  have  some  correlate,  and  cannot  be  its  own 
correlate:  you  cannot  have  cognition  of  cognition,  still  less 
cognition  of  non-cognition. 

This  is  an  important  point  of  view,  which  I shall  discuss 
more  at  length  when  I come  to  the  Platonic  Them-  i„  other 
tetus.  I bring  it  to  view  here  only  as  contrasting  Sokrates  de- 
with  the  different  language  held  by  the  Platonic  k^wi^e  u> 
Sokrates  in  other  dialogues;  where  he  insists  on  andtnratt- 
tho  great  value  and  indispensable  necessity  of  self-  c«»ity  ruV' 
knowledge,  as  a preliminary  to  all  other  knowledge  u>  h.«c  pre- 
— upon  the  duty  of  eradicating  from  men’s  minds  dl^Ucfnt 
that  false  persuasion  of  their  own  knowledge  which  view- 
they  universally  cherished — and  upon  the  importance  of 
forcing  them  to  know  their  own  igdorance  as  well  as  then- 
own  knowledge.  In  the  face  of  this  last  purpose,  so  fre- 
quently avowed  by  the  Platonic  Sokrates  (indirectly  even  in 
this  very  dialogue),*  we  remark  a material  discrepancy,  when 
he  here  proclaims  self-knowledge  to  be  impossible.  We  must 
judge  every  dialogue  by  itself,  illustrating  it  when  practicable 
by  comparison  with  others,  but  not  assuming  consistence  be- 
tween them  as  a postulate  a priori.  It  is  a part  of  Plato’s 
dramatic  and  tentative  mode  of  philosophising  to  work  out 

’ Plato,  Repabl.  it.  10,  p.  433,  vi.  Xcnop.  Memor.  ii.  9, 1. 

49G  C,  viii.  550  A ; Gorgias,  p.  526  C.  • Plato,  Chttrmid.  c.  30,  p.  166  D. 
Compare  aloo  Timams,  p.  72  A. 

VOL.  I.  2 K 
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different  ethical  points  of  view,  and  to  have  present  to  his 
mind  one  or  other  of  them,  with  peculiar  force  in  each  diffe- 
rent dialogue.  The  subject  is  thus  brought  before  us  on  all 
its  sides,  and  the  reader  is  familiarised  with  what  a dialec- 
tician might  say,  whether  capable  of  being  refuted  or  not. 
Inconsistency  between  one  dialogue  and  another  is  not  a fault 
in  the  Platonic  Dialogues  of  Search ; but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
part  of  the  training  process,  for  any  student  who  is  destined 
to  acquire  that  full  mastery  of  question  and  answer  which 
Plato  regards  as  the  characteristic  test  of  knowledge.  It  is  a 
puzzle  and  provocative  to  the  internal  meditation  of  the 
student. 

In  analyzing  the  Laches,  we  observed  that  the  definition 
orange  and  coura£e  given  by  Nikias  was  shown  by  Sokrates 
*°  hftve  no  meaning,  except  in  so  far  as  it  coincided 
tsi'cl  mootn’  "’ith  the  general  knowledge  or  cognition  of  good  and 
MfoundJd on  evil.  Here  too,  in  the  Charmides,  we  are  brought 
cognaMceof  ia  the  last  result  to  the  same  terminus — the  general 
good  and  evil.  (.QgujtjQn  0f  good  and  evil.  But  Temperance,  as 
previously  defined,  is  not  comprehended  under  that  cognition, 
and  is  therefore  pronounced  to  be  unprofitable. 

This  coguition  of  good  and  evil — the  science  of  the  profit- 
able— is  here  (in  the  Charmides)  proclaimed  by  So- 
krates to  have  a place  of  its  own  among  the  other 
sciences ; and  even  to  be  first  among  them,  essenti- 
ally necessary  to  supervise  and  direct  them,  as  it 
had  been  declared  in  Alkibiades  II.  Now  the  same 
supervising  place  and  directorship  had  been  claimed 
by  Kritias  for  Temperance  as  he  defines  it — that  is, 
self-knowledge,  or  the  cognition  of  our  cognitions  and  non- 
cognitions. But  Sokrates  doubts  even  the  reality  of  such 
self-knowledge:  and  granting  for  argument’s  sake  that  it 
exists,  he  still  does  not  see  how  it  can  be  profitable.  For  the 
utmost  which  its  supervision  can  ensure  would  be,  that  each 
description  of  work  shall  be  scientifically  done,  by  the  skilful 
man,  and  not  by  the  unskilful.  But  it  is  not  true,  absolutely 
speaking  (he  argues),  that  acting  scientifically  or  with  know- 
ledge is  sufficient  for  well  doing  or  for  happiness : for  the 


Distlnclion 
made  be- 
tween the 
special 
sciences  and 
the  science 
of  Good  and 
Kvll.  With- 
out this  last, 
the  --i--ii.il 
sciences  are 
of  no  use. 
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question  must  next  be  asked — Knowledge — of  what?  Not 
knowledge  of  leather-cutting,  carpenter’s  or  brazier’s  work, 
arithmetic,  or  even  medicine : these,  and  many  others,  a 
man  may  possess,  and  may  act  according  to  them ; but  still 
he  will  not  attain  the  end  of  being  happy.  All  cognitions 
contribute  in  greater  or  less  proportion  towards  that  end  : but 
what  contributes  most,  and  most  essentially,  is  the  cognition 
of  good  and  evil,  without  which  all  the  rest  are  insufficient. 
Of  this  last-mentioned  cognition  or  science,  it  is  the  special 
object  to  ensure  profit  or  benefit : ‘ to  take  care  that  every- 
thing done  by  the  other  sciences  shall  be  done  well  or  in  a 
manner  conducing  towards  the  end  Happiness.  After  this, 
there  is  no  province  left  for  temperance — £ e.,  self-knowledge, 
or  the  knowledge  of  cognitions  and  non-cognitions : no  as- 
signable way  in  which  it  can  yield  any  benefit." 

Two  points  are  here  to  be  noted,  as  contained  and  debated 
in  the  handling  of  this  dialogue.  1.  Knowledge  Knowledge, 
absolutely,  is  a word  without  meaning : all  know-  u”  to  some 
ledge  is  relative,  and  has  a definite  object  or  coo-  known. 

. ....  Postulate  or 

nitiim:  there  can  be  no  scientia  mentiarum.  2.  diviuatkm 
Among  the  various  objects  of  knowledge  (cognita,  ofTeieoiogy. 
or  cognoscenda),  one  is,  good  and  evil.  There  is  a science  of 
good  and  evil,  the  function  of  which  is,  to  watch  over  and 
compare  the  results  of  the  other  sciences,  in  order  to  promote 
results  of  happiness,  and  to  prevent  results  of  misery  : with- 
out the  supervision  of  this  latter  science,  the  other  sciences 
might  be  all  exactly  followed  out,  but  no  rational  comparison 
could  be  had  between  them.*  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
science  of  Ends,  estimating  the  comparative  worth  of  each 
End  in  relation  to  other  Ends  (Teleology) : distinct  from 
those  other  more  special  sciences,  which  study  the  means 

1 Plato,  Charmidds,  c.  48,  p.  174  D.  ! fi  oti;  *AAAi7r  ObB*  &pa  cu<pt\tla?f  S> 

O Ik  a8n 7 5^  7*,  is  touccv,  forrtp  ij  Ira'ipe  &\ky  7 hp  aZ  airfSo/ufy  rovro  rb 
atixppoavvTj,  Aaa’  ris  fpyov  f<rnv  uQfktlv  j fpyov  tc'xpjj  pvv  B'fj.  7 dp  ; Tiavv  yc. 
Tfpas.  Ob  7 ip  t*i(TTrifxu>v  ye  koI  &.ve-  oZv  axpikiphs  ft Trai  <Tu)<ppo<Tvn), 

TTurrriixoffvvwv  7j  ferny,  ak\a  obbe/xias  u<pt\das  oZtra  BijpiovpyJs ; 

&7 adov  t«  koI  kokuv.  ObBapus,  & 2 unparts,  foiK 4 yt. 

tt  Plato,  Charmid.  c.  49,  p.  174  E.  * Compare  what  has  been  said  upon 
ObK  &pa  by  it  las  ftrrau  Srjfitovpybs ; 06  the  same  subject  in  my  remarks  on 
Zrjra.  ■'AAAtjs  yhp  Ip  t fxyVs  byttla ; I Alkib.  i.  and  ii.,  ante  p.  3f>2. 
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each  towards  a separate  End  of  its  own.  Here  we  fall  into 
the  same  track  as  we  have  already  indicated  in  Laches  and 
Alkibiades  II. 

These  matters  I shall  revert  to  in  other  dialogues,  where 
„ . we  shall  find  them  turned  over  and  canvassed  in 

counge  and  # 

£K7h  many  different  ways.  One  farther  observation  re- 
ly Art!**!!!!  mains  to  be  made  on  the  Laches  and  Charmides, 
tJiXJuS.  discussing  as  they  do  Courage  (which  is  also  again 
t*0'  discussed  in  the  Protagoras)  and  Temperance.  An 
interesting  comparison  may  be  made  between  them  and  the 
third  book  of  the  Nikomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle/  where 
the  same  two  subjects  are  handled  in  the  Aristotelian  manner. 
The  direct,  didactic,  systematising,  brevity  of  Aristotle  con- 
trasts remarkably  with  the  indirect  and  circuitous  prolixity, 
the  multiplied  suggestive  comparisons,  the  sliifting  points  of 
view,  wliich  we  find  in  Plato.  Each  has  its  advantages : and 
both  together  will  be  found  not  more  than  sufficient,  for  any 
one  who  is  seriously  bent  on  acquiring  what  Plato  calls  know- 
ledge, with  the  cross-examining  power  included  in  it.  Ari- 
stotle is  greatly  superior  to  Plato  in  one  important  attribute 
of  a philosopher : in  the  care  which  he  takes  to  discriminate 
the  different  significations  of  the  same  word:  the  univocal 
and  the  equivocal,  the  generieally  identical  from  the  re- 
motely analogical,  the  proper  from  the  improper,  the  literal 
from  the  metaphorical.  Of  such  precautions  we  discover 
little  or  no  trace  in  Plato ; who  sometimes  seems  not  merely 
to  neglect,  but  even  to  deride  them.  Yet  Aristotle,  assisted 
as  he  was  by  all  Plato’s  speculations  before  us,  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  having  superseded  the  necessity  for  that  nega- 
tive Elenchus  which  animates  the  Platonic  Dialogues  of 
Search : nor  would  his  affirmative  doctrines  have  held  their 
grounds  before  a cross-examining  Sokrates. 


r Aristot.  Ethic.  Nikom.  ill.  p.  1115- 
1119;  also  Ethic.  Eudem.  iii.  1229- 
1231. 

The  comments  of  Aristotle  upon  the 


doctrine  of  Sokrates  respecting  Courage, 
seem  to  relate  rather  to  the  Protagoras 
than  to  the  Laokds  of  Plato.  See  Eth. 
Nik.  11IG,  6,4  ; Eth.  End.  1229,  a.  15. 
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Tho  dialogue  Charmidds  is  declared  to  bo  spurious,  not  only  by  Ast,  but  also 
by  Socher  (Ast,  Platon’s  Leb.  pp.  419-428 ; Sochor,  Ueber  Platon,  pp.  130-137), 
Stcinhart  maintains  the  genuineness  of  the  dialogue  against  them ; declaring 
(as  in  regard  to  the  Laches)  that  he  can  hardly  conceive  how  critics  can  mis- 
take the  truly  Platonic  character  of  it,  though  here  too,  as  in  the  Laches,  ho 
detects  “ adolcscentite  vestigia  ” (Stcinhart,  Einleit.  zum  Cliarmides,  pp.  290- 
293). 

Bchleiermacher  considers  Charmidfis  ns  well  as  Laclifis  to  be  appendixes  to 
the  Protagoras,  which  opinion  both  Stallbaum  (Proleg.  p.  98)  and  Stcinhart 
controvert. 

The  views  of  Stallbaum  respecting  tho  Charmidds  are  declared  by  Steinhnrt 
(p.  290)  to  be  “ recht  ausserlich  und  oberflachlich.”  To  me  they  appear  much 
nearer  tho  truth  than  the  profound  and  recondite  meanings,  the  far-sighted 
indirect  hints,  which  Steinhart  himself  perceives  or  supposes  in  the  words  of 
Plato. 

These  critics  consider  tho  dialoguo  as  composed  during  the  government  of  tho 
Thirty  at  Athens,  in  which  opinion  I do  not  concur. 
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The  Lysis,  as  well  as  the  Charmides,  is  a dialogue  recounted 
by  Sokrates  himself,  describing  both  incidents  and  a 
»ni]  cuaV-  conversation  in  a crowded  palaestra : wherein  not 

mldta.  Rich*  _ _ . r . 

ness  of  dm.  merely  bodily  exercises  were  habitually  practised, 

ins  tic  incl-  * J , 

A-m  in  both,  but  debate  was  earned  on  and  intellectual  mstruc- 

Youlhfnl  , . 

i«)Amy.  tion  given  by  a Sophist  named  Mikkus,  companion 
and  admirer  of  Sokrates.  There  is  a lively  dramatic  com- 
mencement, introducing  Sokrates  into  the  palaestra,  and  de- 
tailing the  preparation  and  scenic  arrangements,  before  the 
real  discussion  opens.  It  is  the  day  of  the  Hermaea,  or  fes- 
tival of  Hermes,  celebrated  by  sacrifice  and  its  accompanying 
banquets  among  the  frequenters  of  gymnasia. 

Lysis,  like  Charmides,  is  an  Athenian  youth,  of  conspi* 
swnery  and  cuous  beauty,  modesty,  and  promise.  His  father 
the  Lysis.  Demokrates  represents  an  ancient  family  of  the 
iExonian  Deme  in  Attica,  and  is  said  to  be  descended  from 
Zeus  and  the  daughter  of  the  Archcgetcs  or  Heroic  Founder 
of  that  Deme.  The  family  moreover  are  so  wealthy,  that 
they  have  gained  many  victories  at  the  Pythian,  Isthmian, 
and  Nernean  games,  both  with  horses  and  with  chariots  and 
four.  Menexenus,  companion  of  Lysis,  is  somewhat  older,  and 
is  his  affectionate  friend.  The  persons  who  invite  Sokrates 
into  the  palrestra,  and  give  occasion  to  the  debate,  are  Ktesip- 
pus  and  Hippothales : both  of  them  adults,  yet  in  the  vigour 
of  age.  Hippothales  is  the  Erastes  of  Lysis,  passionately 
attached  to  him.  He  is  ridiculed  by  Ktesippus  for  per- 
petually talking  about  Lysis,  as  well  as  for  addressing  to  him 
compositions  both  in  prose  and  verse,  full  of  praise  and 
flattery ; extolling  not  only  his  personal  beauty,  but  also  his 
splendid  ancestry  and  position.* 

* Plato,  LyeiK,  p.  203-205. 
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In  reference  to  these  addresses,  Sokrates  remonstrates  with 
Hippothales  on  the  imprudence  and  mischief  of  ad-  0riv.inoflho 
dressing  to  a youth  flatteries  calculated  to  turn  his 
head.  He  is  himself  then  invited  by  Hippothales  {J* 

to  exhibit  a specimen  of  the  proper  mode  of  talking  'ruST 

to  youth ; such  as  shall  be  at  once  acceptable  to  1^,“; for 
the  person  addressed,  and  unobjectionable.  Sokrates  hu 
agrees  to  do  so,  if  an  opportunity  be  afforded  him  of  convers- 
ing with  Lysis.b  Accordingly  after  some  well-imagined  inci- 
dents, interesting  as  marks  of  Greek  manners — Sokrates  and 
Ktesippus  with  others  seat  themselves  in  the  palaestra,  amidst 
a crowd  of  listeners.®  Lysis,  too  modest  at  first  to  approach, 
is  emboldened  to  sit  down  by  seeing  Menexenus  seated  by  the 
side  of  Sokrates : while  Hippothales,  not  daring  to  put  him- 
self where  Lysis  can  see  him,  listens,  but  conceals  himself 
behind  some  of  the  crowd.  Sokrates  begins  the  conversation 
with  Menexenus  and  Lysis  jointly : but  presently  Menexenus 
is  called  away  for  a moment,  and  he  talks  with  Lysis  singly. 

Sokr. — Well — Lysis — your  father  and  mother  love  you 
extremely.  Lysis. — Assuredly  they  do.  Sokr. — fenverMUon 
They  would  wish  you  therefore  to  be  as  happy  as  *ah 
possible.  Lysis. — Undoubtedly.  Sokr. — Do  you  think  any 
man  happy,  who  is  a slave,  and  who  is  not  allowed  to  do  any 
thing  that  he  desires  ? Lysis. — I do  not  think  him  happy  at 
all.  Sokr. — Since  therefore  your  father  and  mother  are  so 
anxious  that  you  should  be  happy,  they  of  course  allow  you 
to  do  the  tilings  which  you  desire,  and  never  reprove  nor 
forbid  you.  Lysis. — Not  at  all,  by  Zeus,  Sokrates:  there  are 
a great  many  things  that  they  forbid  me.  Sokr. — How  say 
you  ! they  wish  you  to  be  happy — and  they  hinder  you  from 
doing  what  you  wish  1 Tell  me,  for  example,  when  one  of 
your  father’s  chariots  is  going  to  run  a race,  if  you  wished  to 
mount  and  take  the  reins,  would  not  they  allow  you  to  do  so  ? 
Lysis. — No — certainly : they  would  not  allow  me.  Sokr. — 
But  whom  do  they  allow  then  ? Lysis. — My  father  employs  a 
paid  charioteer.  Sokr. — What ! do  they  permit  a hireling,  in 


b i’lato,  Lysis,  p.  200. 


c Platn,  Lysis,  pp.  206-207. 
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preference  to  you,  to  do  what  he  wishes  with  the  horses  ? and 
do  they  give  him  pay  besides  for  doing  so  ? Lysis. — Why — 
to  be  sure.  Sofcr. — But  doubtless,  I imagine,  they  trust  the 
team  of  mules  to  your  direction ; and  if  you  chose  to  take 
the  whip  and  flog,  they  would  allow  you  ? Lysis. — Allow 
me  ? not  at  all.  Sofcr. — What ! is  no  one  allowed  to  flog 
them?  Lysis. — Yes — certainly — the  mule-groom.  Sofcr . — 

Is  he  a slave  or  free  ? Lysis. — A slave.  Sofcr. — Then,  it 
seems,  they  esteem  a slave  higher  than  you  their  son  ; trust- 
ing their  property  to  him  rather  than  to  you,  letting  him  do 
what  he  pleases,  while  they  forbid  you.  But  tell  me  farther : 
do  they  allow  you  to  direct  yourself — or  do  not  they  even 
trust  you  so  far  as  that  ? Lysis. — How  can  you  imagine  that 
they  trust  me  ? Sofcr. — But  does  any  one  else  direct  you  ? 
Lysis. — Yes — this  tutor  here.  Sofcr. — Is  he  a slave  ? Lysis. 
To  be  suro : belonging  to  our  family.  Sofcr. — That  is  shock- 
ing : one  of  free  birth  to  be  under  the'direction  of  a slave ! 
But  what  is  it  that  he  does,  as  your  director  ? Lysis. — He 
conducts  me  to  my  teacher’s  house.  Sofcr. — What ! do  they 
govern  you  also,  these  teachers?  Lysis. — Undoubtedly  they 
do.  Sofcr. — Then  your  father  certainly  is  bent  on  putting 
over  you  plenty  of  directors  and  governors.  But  surely, 
when  you  come  home  to  your  mother,  she  at  least,  anxious 
that  you  should  be  happy  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  lets  you 
do  what  you  please  about  the  wool  or  the  web,  when  she  is 
weaving : she  does  not  forbid  you  to  meddle  with  the  bodkin 
or  any  of  the  other  instruments  of  her  work  ? Lysis. — Ridi- 
culous 1 not  only  does  she  forbid  me,  but  I should  be  beaten 
if  I did  meddle.  Sofcr. — How  is  this,  by  Herakles?  Have 
you  done  any  wrong  to  your  father  and  mother  ? Lysis. — 
Never  at  all,  by  Zeus.  Sofcr. — From  what  provocation  is  it, 
then,  that  they  prevent  you  in  this  terrible  way,  from  being 
happy  and  doing  what  you  wish?  keeping  you  the  whole  day 
in  servitude  to  some  one,  and  never  your  own  master?  so 
that  you  derive  no  benefit  either  from  the  great  wealth  of  the 
family,  which  is  managed  by  every  one  else  rather  than  by 
you — or  from  your  own  body,  noble  as  it  is.  Even  that  is 
consigned  to  the  watch  and  direction  of  another : while  you, 
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Lysis,  are  master  of  nothing,  nor  can  do  any  one  thing  of 
what  you  desire.  Lysis. — The  reason  is,  Sokrates,  that  I am 
not  yet  old  enough.  Sokr. — That  can  hardly  be  the  reason ; 
for  to  a certain  extent  your  father  and  mother  do  trust  you, 
without  waiting  for  you  to  grow  older.  If  they  want  any 
thing  to  be  written  or  read  for  them,  they  employ  you  for 
that  purpose  in  preference  to  any  one  in  the  house : and  you 
are  then  allowed  to  write  or  read  first,  whichever  of  the 
letters  you  think  proper.  Again,  when  you  take  up  the  lyre, 
neither  father  nor  mother  hinder  you  from  tightening  or 
relaxing  the  strings,  or  striking  them  either  with  your  finger 
or  with  the  plectrum.  Lysis. — They  do  not.  Sokr. — Why 
is  it  then,  that  they  do  not  hinder  you  in  this  last  case,  as 
they  did  in  the  cases  before  mentioned  ? Lysis. — I suppose 
it  is  because  I know  this  last,  but  did  not  know  the  others. 
Sokr. — Well,  my  good  friend,  you  see  that  it  is  not  your 
increase  of  years  that  your  father  waits  for ; but  on  the  very 
day  that  he  becomes  convinced  that  you  know  better  than 
he,  he  will  entrust  both  himself  and  his  property  to  your 
management.  Lysis. — I suppose  that  he  will.  Sokr. — Ay 
— and  your  neighbour  too  will  judge  in  the  same  way  as  your 
father.  As  soon  as  he  is  satisfied  that  you  understand  house- 
management  better  than  he  does,  which  do  you  think  lie  will 
rather  do — confide  his  house  to  you,  or  continue  to  manage  it 
himself  ? Lysis. — I think  he  will  confide  it  to  me.  Sokr. — 
The  Athenians  too  : do  not  you  think  that  they  also  will  put 
their  affairs  into  your  management,  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
that  you  have  intelligence  adequate  to  the  task  ? Lysis. — 
Yes : I do.  Sokr. — What  do  you  say  about  the  Great  King 
also,  by  Zeus!  When  his  meat  is  being  boiled,  would  he 
permit  his  eldest  son  who  is  to  succeed  to  the  rule  of  Asia,  to 
throw  in  any  thing  that  he  pleases  into  the  sauce,  rather 
than  us,  if  we  come  and  prove  to  him  that  we  know  better 
than  his  son  the  way  of  preparing  sauce  ? Lysis. — Clearly, 
he  will  rather  permit  us.  Sokr. — The  Great  King  will  not 
let  his  son  throw  in  even  a pinch  of  salt : while  we,  if  we 
chose  to  take  up  an  entire  handful,  should  be  allowed  to 
throw  it  in.  Lysis. — No  doubt.  Sokr. — What  if  his  son  has 
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a complaint  in  his  eyes  ; would  the  Great  King,  knowing  him 
to  be  ignorant  of  medicine,  allow  him  even  to  touch  his  own 
eyes — or  would  he  forbid  him?  Lysis. — He  would  forbid 
him.  Sokr. — As  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  accounted  us 
good  physicians,  and  if  we  desired  even  to  open  the  eyes  and 
drop  a powder  into  them,  he  would  not  hinder  us,  in  the  con- 
viction that  we  understood  what  we  were  doing.  Lysis. — 
You  speak  truly.  Sokr. — All  other  matters,  in  short,  on 
which  he  believed  us  to  be  wiser  than  himself  or  his  son, 
he  would  entrust  to  us  rather  than  to  himself  or  his  son  ? 
Lysis. — Necessarily  so,  Sokrates.  Sokr. — This  is  the  state  of 
the  case  then,  my  dear  Lysis  : On  those  matters  on  which  we 
shall  have  become  intelligent,  all  persons  will  put  trust  in  us 
— Greeks  as  well  as  barbarians,  men  as  well  as  women.  We 
shall  do  whatever  we  please  respecting  them : no  one  will  be 
at  all  inclined  to  interfere  with  us  on  such  matters ; not  only 
we  shall  be  ourselves  free,  but  wre  shall  have  command  over 
others  besides.  These  matters  will  be  really  ours,  because 
we  shall  derive  real  good  from  them.'1  As  to  those  subjects, 
on  the  contrary,  on  which  we  shall  not  have  acquired  intelli- 
gence, no  one  will  trust  us  to  do  what  we  think  right : every 
one, — not  merely  strangers,  but  father  and  mother  and  nearer 
relatives  if  there  were  any, — will  obstruct  us  as  much  as  they 
can:  we  shall  be  in  servitude  so  far  as  these  subjects  are 
concerned ; and  they  will  be  really  alien  to  us,  for  wre  shall 
derive  no  real  good  from  them.  Do  you  admit  that  this  is 
the  case?'  Lysis. — I do  admit  it.  Sokr. — Shall  we  then 
be  friends  to  any  one,  or  will  any  one  love  us,  on  those 
matters  on  which  we  are  unprofitable?  Lysis. — Certainly 
not.  Sokr. — You  see  that  neither  does  your  lather  love 
you,  nor  does  any  man  love  another,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
useless  ? Lysis. — Apparently  not.  Sokr. — If  then  you  be- 
come intelligent,  my  boy,  all  persons  will  be  your  friends 
and  all  persons  will  be  your  kinsmen : for  you  will  be  useful 


d Plato,  Lysis,  210  C.  teal  outtls  , 
fipas  tKu'v  tivui  4/iwoSiti,  i ainol  rt  ■ 
4\*v0tpoi  4a6puOa  4v  avroi s *al  & AAccv 
HpXOvrcSt  rtfifrtpd  r * raina  f<rrar  ' 
ovrjaofAtOa  yap  air'  avru/v. 


* Plato,  Lysis,  210  C-D.  ain-oi  r« 
4v  ainois  JaoptOa  &\\u'v  vtttikooi,  xal 
Vfuy  (irrai  iX\orpia'  ou8iv  yip  aw‘ 
airrSiv  otnja6n*0a.  2t ryxvpus  uvtws 
; 2t iyxupH. 
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and  good : if  you  do  not,  no  one  will  be  your  friend, — not 
even  your  father  nor  your  mother  nor  your  other  relatives. 

Is  it  possible  then,  Lysis,  for  a man  to  think  highly  of  him- 
self on  those  matters,  on  which  he  does  not  yet  think  aright  ? 
Lym. — How  can  it  be  possible?  Sofcr. — If  you  stand  in 
need  of  a teacher,  you  do  not  yet  think  aright  ? Lym. — 
True.  Sokr. — Accordingly,  you  are  not  presumptuous  on 
the  score  of  intelligence,  since  you  are  still  without  intel- 
ligence. Lym. — By  Zeus,  Sokrates,  I think  not/ 

When  I heard  Lysis  speak  thus  (continues  Sokrates,  who 
is  here  the  narrator),  I looked  towards  Hippothales,  LyBl, 
and  I was  on  the  point  of  committing  a blunder: 
for  it  occurred  to  me  to  say,  That  is  the  way,  Hip- 
pothaies,  to  address  a youth  whom  you  love : you  ought  to 
check  and  humble  him,  not  to  puff  him  up  and  spoil  him,  as 
you  have  hitherto  done.  But  when  I saw  him  agitated  and 
distressed  by  what  had  been  said,  I called  to  mind  that  though 
standing  close  by,  he  wished  not  to  be  seen  by  Lysis.  Accord- 
ingly, I restrained  myself  and  said  nothing  of  the  kind.* — 
Lysis  accepts  this  as  a friendly  lesson,  inculcating  humility : 
and  seeing  Menexenus  just  then  coming  back,  he  Lyrfs  m. 
says  aside  to  Sokrates,  Talk  to  Menexenus  as  you  tT 
have  been  talking  to  me.  You  can  tell  him  your-  Ifkc  Aniufto 
self  (replies  Sokrates)  what  you  have  heard  from 
me:  you  listened  very  attentively.  Most  certainly  I shall 
tell  him  (says  Lysis) : but  meanwhile  pray  address  to  him 
yourself  some  other  questions,  for  me  to  hear.  You  must 
engage  to  help  me  if  I require  it  (answers  Sokrates):  for 
Menexenus  is  a formidable  disputant,  scholar  of  our  friend 
Ktesippu8,  who  is  here  ready  to  assist  him.  I know  he  is — 
(rejoined  Lysis),  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I want 
you  to  talk  to  him — that  you  may  chasten  and  punish  him.h 

1 Plato,  Lysis,  p.  210  D.  O T6v  rco  lv  There  is  hero  a double  sense  of  p4ya 
4ir)  Tovrots,  & Athn  p4ya  < ppovtiv  4v  oTt  <ppovt7v,  ptya\6<ppwy,  which  cannot 
ns  til)  it oo  ippov €i ; Kal  hr,  f(pij ; j easily  be  made  to  pass  into  any  other 
El  5‘  ffpa  a'v  8i5curKd\ov  8««t,  off  nv  language, 

< ppoy«?s ; ’AAtjOt).  b Plato,  Lysis,  p.  210  E. 

Ou8’  &pa  ptyaX 6<ppuu  e7,  «frrcp  &<pp<* v h Plato,  Lysis,  p.  211  A-B.  &AA’  '6pa 

(n  ; Ma  Af , 4<pi)y  w 2«*paTts,  off  fioi  ft-wus  4micovpr)(r*is  poi,  4c iv  pt  4\4yx*iv 
ffoKU.  (wixtipj)  6 1)  obn  olcBa  '6rt 
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I have  given  at  length,  and  almost  literally  (with  some 
value  or  tbe  few  abbreviations),  this  first  conversation  between 
t ion  between  Sokrates  and  Lysis,  because  it  is  a very  characte- 
Lyeta,  «*  an  f ristic  passage,  exhibiting  conspicuously  several  pecu- 
tbewaionico-  liar  features  of  the  Platonico-Sokratic  interrogation, 
manner.  Facts  comraon  and  familiar  are  placed  m a novel 
point  of  view,  ingeniously  contrasted,  and  introduced  as  step- 
ping-stones to  a very  wide  generality.  Wisdom  or  knowledge 
is  exalted  into  the  ruling  force,  with  liberty  of  action  not 
admissible  except  under  its  guidance:  the  questions  are  put 
in  an  inverted  half-ironical  tone  (not  uncommon  with  the  his- 
torical Sokrates1),  as  if  an  affirmative  answer  were  expected 
as  a matter  of  course,  while  in  truth  the  answer  is  sure  to  be 
negative : lastly,  the  purpose  of  checking  undue  self-esteem 
is  proclaimed.  The  rest  of  the  dialogue,  which  contains  the 
main  substantive  question  investigated,  I can  report  only  in 
brief  abridgment,  with  a few  remarks  following. 

Sokrates  begins,  as  Lysis  requests,  to  interrogate  Menex- 
sokmiM  enus — first  premising — Different  men  have  different 

b«ln«  to  r , ° 

examine  tastes : some  love  horses  and  dogs,  others  wealth  or 

Menexenos  y 

friSitip  honours.  For  my  part,  I care  little  about  all  such 
b. atu«i»  acquisitions : but  I ardently  desire  to  possess  friends, 
in  tl'e  dia-4^  and  I would  rather  have  a good  friend  than  all  the 
logoc.  treasures  of  Persia.  You  two,  Menexenus  and 
Lysis,  are  much  to  bo  envied,  because  at  your  early  age,  each 
of  you  has  made  an  attached  friend  of  the  other.  But  I am 
so  far  from  any  such  good  fortune,  that  I do  not  even  know 
how  any  man  becomes  the  friend  of  another.  This  is  what  I 
want  to  ask  from  you,  Menexenus,  as  one  who  must  know,k 
hating  acquired  such  a friend  already. 

When  one  man  loves  another,  which  becomes  the  friend  of 
which  ? Does  he  who  loves,  become  the  friend  of  him  whom 
he  loves,  whether  the  latter  returns  the  affection  or  not  ? Or 

■jrdtnf  ^nrrixdt  4<rri ; No)  fid  A t\  «V«Ka  rovs  vdvr’  olopivov s «t5«V<u 

tr<p6Spa  yt.  Sid  ravri  rot  ko!  fiovKo/Aal  1j \€yx*y* 

ff(  ain$  Sia\<ycodai—'(v  *aMv  KoXdtrrjs.  1 See  the  conversation  of  Sokrates 
Compare  Xenophon,  Manor,  l.  4, 1,  with  Glaukon  in  Xenophon,  Memor. 
where  he  speaks  of  the  chastising  pur-  iii.  C ; also  the  conversation  with 
pose  often  contemplated  by  Sokrates  in  Perikles,  iii.  5,  23-24. 
his  conversation — a tnuvos  Ko\a(rrr)plou  k Pluto,  Lysis,  pp.  211-212. 
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is  the  person  loved,  whatever  be  his  own  dispositions,  the 
friend  of  the  person  who  loves  him  ? Or  is  reciprocity  of 
affection  necessary,  in  order  that  either  shall  be  the  friend 
of  the  other? 

The  speakers  cannot  satisfy  themselves  that  the  title  of 
friend  fits  either  of  the  three  cases;1  so  that  this  line  of 
interrogating  comes  to  a dead  lock.  Menexenus  avows  his 
embarrassment,  while  Lysis  expresses  himself  more  hope- 
fully. 

Sokrates  now  takes  up  a different  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  turns  to  Lysis,  inviting  him  to  consider  what  QueeUoDJ 
has  been  laid  down  by  the  poets,  “ our  fathers  and 
guides  in  respect  of  wisdom.”  “ Homer  says  that 
the  Gods  originate  friendship,  by  bringing  the  like  uim'sUi?' 
man  to  his  like:  Empedokles  and  other  physical  2'i™£dke' 
philosophers  have  also  asserted,  that  like  must  alld  r'jKt'd- 
always  and  of  necessity  be  the  friend  of  like.  These  wise 
teachers  cannot  mean  (continues  Sokrates)  that  bad  men 
are  friends  of  each  other.  The  bad  man  can  be  no  one’s 
friend.  He  is  not  even  like  himself,  but  ever  wayward  and 
insane: — much  less  can  he  be  like  to  any  one  else,  even 
to  another  bad  man.  They  mean  that  the  good  alone  are 
like  to  each  other,  and  friends  to  each  other.n  But  is  this 
true  ? What  good,  or  what  harm,  can  like  do  to  like,  which 
it  does  not  also  do  to  itself?  How  can  there  be  reciprocal 
love  between  parties  who  render  to  each  other  no  reciprocal 
aid  ? Is  not  the  good  man,  so  far  forth  as  good,  sufficient  to 
himself — standing  in  need  of  no  one — and  therefore  loving  no 
one  ? How  can  good  men  care  much  for  each  other,  seeing 
that  they  thus  neither  regret  each  other  when  absent,  nor 
have  need  of  each  other  when  present?0 

1 Plato,  Lysis,  c.  21-23,  pp.  212-213.  j ■ Plato,  Lysis,  c.  24,  p.  213  E.  (tko- 

<i  ol  <fuXovyrts  (1)  <pl\oi  (<rorraiy  iroCvra  Karri  touv  rroiifrls,  ovtoi  yap 
fi-ffrt  ol  <pi\ovfAfvoi  (2),  p-yd*  ol  4>i\ovvt4s  i tixnrtp  xartpts  rrjs  <ro<ptas  tiffi  xal 
T€  Kai  <pt\ovfitvoi  (3),  &c.  Sokrates  ; ijytfilytt. 
here  professes  to  have  shown  grounds  | ° Plato,  Lysis,  c.  26,  p.  214. 

for  rejecting  all  these  three  supposi-  j ° Plato,  Lysis,  c.  27,  p.  215.  'O  St 
tions.  But  if  we  follow  the  preceding  1 p. -fj  rov  Sti/xtvos,  oitSi  n lytxwtfa  by. 
argument,  we  shall  see  that  he  has  *0  fd?  kyeat^ti,  ohS‘  by  TU is 

shown  grounds  only  against  the  first  uZy  ol  lyaBol  rois  aya 0o?s  4ipuv  <plKoi 
two,  not  against  the  third.  foorrai  r^jy  fyxV*  It6vt*s 
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It  appears  therefore,  Lysis  (continues  Sokrates),  that  we 
other  are  travelling  in  the  wrong  road,  and  must  try 
another  direction.  I now  remember  to  have  re- 
“mion;  cently  heard  some  one  affirming — contrary  to  what 
"rwendSip.  we  have  just  said — that  likeness  is  a cause  of  aver- 
knd  con.  gion,  and  unlikeness  a cause  of  friendship.  He  too 
injected.  proceed  evidence  from  the  poets : for  Hesiod  tells 
us,  that  “potter  is  jealous  of  potter,  and  bard  of  bard.” 
Things  most  alike  are  most  full  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred 
to  each  other : things  most  unlike,  are  most  full  of  friendship. 
Thus  the  poor  man  is  of  necessity  a friend  to  the  rich,  the 
weak  man  to  the  strong,  for  the  sake  of  protection : the  sick 
man,  for  similar  reason,  to  the  physician.  In  general,  every 
ignorant  man  loves,  and  is  a friend  to,  the  man  of  knowledge. 
Nay,  there  are  also  physical  philosophers,  who  assert  t^iat 
this  principle  pervades  all  nature ; that  dry  is  the  friend  of 
moist,  cold  of  hot,  and  so  forth : tliat  all  contraries  serve  as 
nourishment  to  their  contraries.  These  are  ingenious 
teachers : but  if  we  follow  them,  we  shall  have  the  cleverest 
disputants  attacking  us  immediately,  and  asking — What ! is 
the  opposite  essentially  a friend  to  its  opposite?  Do  you 
mean  that  unjust  is  essentially  the  friend  of  just — temperate 
of  intemperate — good  of  evil?  Impossible:  the  doctrine 
cannot  be  maintained.1’ 

My  head  turns  (continues  Sokrates)  with  this  confusion 
and  puzzle — since  neither  like  is  the  friend  of  like, 
nor  contrary  of  contrary.  But  I will  now  hazard  a 
different  guess  of  my  own.s  There  are  three  genera 
in  all : the  good — the  evil — and  that  which  is 
neither  good  nor  evil,  the  indifferent.  Now  we 
have  found  that  good  is  not  a friend  to  good — nor  evil  to  evil 
— nor  good  to  evil — nor  evil  to  good.  If  therefore  there  exist 
any  friendship  at  all,  it  must  be  the  indifferent  that  is  friend, 
either  to  its  like,  or  to  the  good  ; for  nothing  whatever  can 


Confusion 
of  Sokrates. 
He  suggests, 
That  the 
Indifferent 
(neither  good 
nor  evil)  is 
frtend  to  the 
Good. 


wo9avo\  aAArjAoiy — Ik  aval  yhp  iuvrofs  i P Plato,  Lyaifl,  C.  29,  pp.  215*216. 
koI  xwpl*  6vres — /a^tc  xapims  xp*'iay  * Plato,  Lysis,  p. 216 C.  ry  6m  avros 
avr&v  %xovffiy  I Tofrs  roiourovs  ns  IKiyyiv  rrjs  rov  \6yov  iwoplas — 
/xTlXcurb  iroAAov  sroitiadai  A iyw  rolvvv  anop.avT*v6u(vos,  &c. 

Aoi/s ; 
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be  a friend  to  evil.  But  if  the  indifferent  be  a friend  at  all, 
it  cannot  be  a friend  to  its  own  like ; since  we  have  already 
shown  that  like  generally  is  not  friend  to  like.  It  remains 
therefore,  that  the  indifferent,  in  itself  neither  good  nor  evil, 
is  friend  to  the  good.r 

Yet  hold ! Are  we  on  the  right  scent  ? What  reason  is 
there  to  determine,  on  the  part  of  the  indifferent,  Sn«e»tion 
attachment  to  the  good?  It  will  only  have  such  “"blnTair- 
attachment  under  certain  given  circumstances : 1*  ,ho 

when,  though  neither  good  nor  evil  in  itself,  it  has  determined 
nevertheless  evil  associated  with  it,  of  which  it  by  the  con- 
desires  to  be  rid.  Thus  the  body,  in  itself,  is  ivif.rrom1 
neither  good  nor  evil:  but  when  diseased,  it  has  uxtowtu 
evil  clinging  to  it,  and  becomes  in  consequence  of  ^ 
this  evil,  friendly  to  the  medical  art  as  a remedy.  But  this 
is  true  only  so  long  as  the  evil  is  only  apparent,  and  not 
real : so  long  as  it  is  a mere  superficial  appendage,  and  has 
not  become  incorporated  with  the  essential  nature  of  the 
body.  When  evil  has  become  engrained,  the  body  ceases  to 
be  indifferent  (».  e.,  neither  good  nor  evil),  and  loses  all  its  at- 
tachment to  good.  Thus  that  which  determines  the  indifferent 
to  become  friend  of  the  good,  is,  the  contact  and  pressure  of 
accessory  evil  not  in  harmony  "with  its  own  nature,  accom- 
panied by  a desire  for  the  cure  of  such  evil.* 

Under  this  head  comes  the  explanation  of  the  philosopher 
— the  friend  or  lover  of  wisdom.  The  man  already  Principle 
wise  is  not  a lover  of  wisdom : nor  the  man  tho-  by  tbe  plillo* 
roughly  bad  and  stupid,  with  whose  nature  ignor- 
anee  is  engrained.  Like  does  not  love  like,  nor  not  wise,  yet 

° mi  i i • painftilly 

does  contrary  love  contrary.  The  philosopher  is  f«un*  ms 

. * * , • own  Igno- 

mtermediate  between  the  two : he  is  not  wise,  but 
neither  has  he  yet  become  radically  stupid  and  nnteach- 
able.  He  has  ignorance  cleaving  to  him  as  an  evil,  but  he 

r Plato.  Lysis,  C.  30,  p.  216  D.  iraptipros,  abrij  fiiv  7J  IT apovola  A yadov 

• Plato,  Lysis,  c.  32,  p.  217.  T&  avrb  iroici  bnOvficur  ii  xoxbv  irotovea 
/xijTf  KOKbv  &pa  fi-firt  A yadbv  tvior*  ajrotrrcpct  ainb  tijs  re  4*i0vf,ilas  Upa 
kokov  xapSvros  ofarw  kok6v  iarip,  ten  \ Kcd  r ys  <pi \las  riyaOov.  06  yap  tn 
8‘  8t«  rb  toiovtop  yiyov*v.  Tldvv  tenv  ofae  Kaxbv  otrTf  ayadbv*  aAAa 
y*.  Ovkouv  Zrov  fxijiru  KOKbv  j$  kokov  ko k6v%  <pt\ov  A yaQip  Kaxbv  oIk  •fiv. 
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knows  his  own  ignorance,  and  yearns  for  wisdom  as  a cure 
for  it.1 

The  two  young  collocutors  with  Sokrates  welcome  this 
Sokrat««diB.  explanation  heartily,  and  Sokrates  himself  appears 
originates » for  the  moment  satisfied  with  it.  But  he  presently 
Son.*"-fiK  bethinks  himself,  and  exclaims.  Ah!  Lysis  and 
Amabiie.  or  Menexenus,  our  wealth  is  all  a dream ! we  have 

Object  origt-  -it  • . . . • t 

naiiy  dear  to  been  yielding  again  to  delusions!  .Let  us  once 
by  Motion  or  more  examine.  You  will  admit  that  all  friendship 

resemblance  ^ > * 

is  on  accoimt  of  something  and  for  the  sake  of  some- 
bocorae  door,  thing  i it  is  relative  both  to  some  producing  cause, 
and  to  some  prospective  end.  Thus  the  body,  which  is  in 
itself  neither  good  nor  evil,  becomes  when  sick  a friend  to 
the  medical  art:  on  account  of  sickness,  which  is  an  evil 
— and  for  the  sake  of  health,  which  is  a good.  The  medical 
art  is  dear  to  us,  because  health  is  dear : but  is  there  any 
thing  behind,  for  the  sake  of  which  health  also  is  dear  ? It 
is  plain  that  we  cannot  push  the  series  of  references  onward 
for  ever,  and  that  we  must  come  ultimately  to  something 
which  is  dear  per  se,  not  from  reference  to  any  ulterior  aliud 
— to  some  primum  amabiie,  dear  by  its  own  nature,  to  which 
all  other  dear  things  refer,  and  from  which  they  are  deri- 
vatives." It  is  this  primum  amabiie  which  is  the  primitive, 
essential,  and  constant  object  of  our  affections : we  love  other 
things  only  from  their  being  associated  with  it.  Thus  suppose 
a father  tenderly  attached  to  his  son,  and  that  the  son  has 
drunk  hemlock,  for  which  wine  is  an  antidote;  the  father 
will  come  by  association  to  prize  highly,  not  merely  the  wine 
which  saves  his  son’s  life,  but  even  the  cup  in  which  the  wine 
is  contained.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  he  prizes 

1 Plato,  Lysis,  c.  33,  p.  218  A.  poverty  ol  odrt  ayadol  oCrt  kcucoI 

Siii  ravra  5 rj  (paifitv  h.v  kcu  rovs  ffSrj  6yrts.  Stroi  kokoI,  ov  tpiKoaocpovaiy, 
aotpovs  fiifx4rt  <pi\o<ro<puyy  tlrt  $€ol  oCrt  ol  iyaOol. 

tirt  Hvdparrol  clatv  oJrror  ou8*  aZ  4k*1-  Compare  Plato,  Symposion,  p.  204. 
yovs  <pi\oaro4>f?v  rovs  oZrus  iyvoiay  “ Pluto,  Lysis,  c.  36,  p.  219  D,  TA p 
fxoyras  8><rrt  kokovs  dvai ; Kaxbv  yhp  oZv  ovk  iyayntj  dirtiirtlv  tj/j-os  oZrcvs 
koI  auadr}  ovbtva  <pi\o(ro<pt?v.  Xtlxovrat  ibyras,  koI  &<piK*<rOai  ixi  riva  ApxV*  *1 
8^  ol  (x°vt*s  nbv  kokZv  TovrOt  r^y  ovk4t  ixavolau  ix*  &\\o  <pl\oy,  Aaa 
Ayroiay,  fi-fjxu  Si  bw’  avrov  6vr*s  hyvu-  ***  ^Koivo  S ton  xpurov  <pl\oyy 

Hoyts  /A7)8i  &fia0«ir,  AAA’  frt  ijyovpLfyoi  ov  tyttca  ita)  rAXAa  <pa +ity  xdvr a <f>l\a 
fxv  tlStycu  A toatriv.  Atb  QnAoero-  flyat  ; 
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the  wine  or  tlio  cup  ns  much  as  his  son  : for  the  truth  is,  that 
all  his  solicitude  is  really  on  behalf  of  his  son,  and  extends 
only  in  a derivative  and  secondary  way  to  the  wine  and  the 
cup.  So  about  gold  and  silver:  we  talk  of  prizing  highly 
gold  and  silver — but  this  is  incorrect,  for  what  we  really 
prize  is,  not  gold,- but  the  ulterior  something,  whatever  it  be, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  gold  and  other  instrumental 
means  are  accumulated.  In  general  terms — when  we  say 
that  B is  dear  on  account  of  A,  we  are  really  speaking  of 
A under  the  name  of  B.  What  is  really  dear,  is  that  primi- 
tive object  of  love,  primum  amabile,  towards  which  all  the 
affections  which  we  bear  to  other  things,  refer  and  tend.1 

Is  it  then  true  (continues  Sokrates)  that  good  is  our  pri- 
mum amabile,  and  dear  to  us  in  itself?  If  so,  is  it  ThecMUeo, 
dear  to  us  on  account  of  evil  ? that  is,  only  as  a 
remedy  for  evil ; so  that  if  evil  were  totally  banished,  £*££?!,. 
good  would  cease  to  be  prized  ? Is  it  true  that  evil  or  l,ur  own‘ 
is  the  cause  why  any  thing  is  dear  to  us  ?y  This  cannot  be  : 
because  even  if  all  evil  were  banished,  the  appetites  and 

* Plato,  Lysis,  c.  37,  p.  220  B.  aO<ra  to  be  exchanged  for  bi a rb 
ydp  tyautv  tpl\a  tluai  rjfuy  itvcKa  v ' Plato  had  laid  down  the  doctrine  that 
nvos,  irtotp  p-qfiart  <paiy6fit0a  \4y ovrts  good  is  loved — bid  rb  Kanby,  not  tytKa 
avr6'  <pi\oy  8<  t<£  6vn  ttivbvvtdtt  ; rov  kixkov.  Good  is  loved  on  account 
Intivo  at/rb  tlvai , tls  b wturai  alnai,  ; of  evil,  but  for  the  take  of  Staining  a 
at  \ty6ptvai  <pl\tat  re\tvru<rty.  i remedy  to  or  cessation  of  the  evil. 

y Plato,  Lysis,  c,  38,  p.  220  D.  We  Steinhart  (in  his  note  on  Hioron. 
may  see  that  in  this  chapter  Plato  Muller's  translation  of  Plato,  p.  268) 
runs  into  a confusion  between  rb  bid  ri  calls  this  a “ sophistisches  Rkthsel- 
and  rb  Hytitd  rov , which  two  ho  began  1 spiel ; ” and  he  notes  other  portions  of 
by  carefully  distinguishing.  Thus  in  | the  dialogue  which  " remind  us  of  the 
c.  34,  p.  218  D he  says,  6 <pl\os  fori  deceptive  tricks  of  the  Sophists”  (die 
rtp  <pl\os  — *yfnd  rov  /cal  bid  n.  Trugspicle  der  Sophisteu,  see  pp.  222- 
Agnin  c.  315,  p.  219  A,  he  says — 224-227-230).  He  praises  Pluto  here 
aufxa  rijs  tarpiinjs  <pl\oy  (any,  bid  for  his  “fine  pleasantry  on  the  de- 
r^v  vdaovy  tytKa  rrjs  vyitlas.  | eeptive  arts  of  the  Sophists.”  Admit- 
Thts  is  a very  clear  and  important  , ting  that  Plato  puts  forward  sophistical 
distinction.  quibbles  with  the  word  <pi\os,  he  tells 

It  is  continued  in  c.  38,  p.  220  C — us  that  this  is  suitable  for  the  purpose 
bri  bid  rb  tcaicbv  rdyaBby  hycurufify  of  puzzling  the  contentious  young  man 
feat  i<pi\ovptv,  us  <pdppaKoy  bv  rod  Menoxenus.  The  confusion  between 
KaKOv  rb  dyadbv.  rb  be  Kaxbv  ydarjua.  tyend  rov  find  bid  n ( noticed  above) 
But  in  c.  SO,  p.  220  E — t8  8<  r£  6vri  appears  to  bo  numbered  by  Steinhart 
<pl\ov  v ay  rovvdvriov  rovrov  (paletrat  among  the  tine  jests  against  Protagoras, 
vt<pvK6s’  (plKov  yap  ripi'iv  ayt<pdvr)  Prodikus,  or  some  of  the  Sophists.  I 
by  4x6p°v  tytfca.  To  make  the  ! con  see  nothing  in  it  except  an  un- 
reasoning consistent  with  what  had  conscious  inaccuracy  in  Plato’s  reason- 
gone  before,  these  two  last  words  ought  ing. 
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desires,  such  of  them  as  were  neither  good  nor  evil,  would 
still  remain : and  the  things  which  gratify  those  appetites 
will  be  dear  to  ns.  It  is  not  therefore  true  that  evil  is  the 
cause  of  things  being  dear  to  us.  We  have  just  found  out 
another  cause  for  loving  and  being  loved — desire.  lie  who 
desires,  loves  what  he  desires  and  as  long  as  ho  desires : he 
desires  moreover  that  of  which  he  is  in  want,  and  he  is  in 
want  of  that  which  has  been  taken  away  from  him — of  his 
own.'  It  is  therefore  this  oum  which  is  the  appropriate 
object  of  desire,  friendship,  and  love.  If  you  two,  Lysis  and 
Menexenus,  love  each  other,  it  is  because  you  are  somehow 
of  kindred  nature  with  each  other.  Hie  lover  would  not  be- 
come a lover,  unless  there  were,  between  him  and  his  beloved, 
a certain  kinship  or  affinity  in  mind,  disposition,  tastes,  or 
form.  We  love,  by  necessary  law,  that  which  has  a natural 
affinity  to  ns ; so  that  the  real  and  genuine  lover  may  be 
certain  of  a return  of  affection  from  his  beloved.* 

But  is  there  any  real  difference  between  what  is  akin  and 
Good u or „ what  is  like?  We  must  assume  that  there  is:  for 
to  every  one,  WO  showed  before,  that  like  was  useless  to  like,  and 
io  ..very  01,0.  therefore  not  dear  to  like.  Shall  wo  say  that  good 

lncoosk*  , ° 

ton<7  with  is  of  a nature  akin  to  every  one,  and  evil  of  a nature 

what  has  . J 

bo™  previ-  foreign  to  every  one  ? It  so,  then  there  can  be  no 

ously  laid 

d.»wn.  friendship  except  between  one  good  man  and  another 
good  man.  But  this  too  has  been  proved  to  be  impossible. 
All  our  tentatives  have  been  alike  unsuccessful. 

In  this  dilemma  (continues  Sokrates,  the  narrator)  I was 
Failure  or  tiK  about  to  ask  assistance  from  some  of  the  older  men 
cioae  or  the  around.  But  the  tutors  of  Menexenus  and  Lysis 
dlaiof|uc'  came  up  to  us  and  insisted  on  conveying  their  pupils 
home — the  hour  being  late.  As  the  youths  were  departing 

1 Plato,  Lysis,  p.  221 E.  Tbim Oupovv,  191-192-193.  tKotrros  oZv  ijpto v tanv 
o5  &v  tvSees  jj,  rovrov  tvidupei — dvZtes  avOpurrov  crvp$o\ov>  Are  rerprjptvos 
be  ylyverai  oh  &v  rty  iupaiprjrcu — too  &<rwep  ai  \frjjrrai  Ivbs  Zvo.  farei  Zb 
oitcelov  Zb,  &>s  foiKtv,  Z re  tpoo s Kal  7j  del  avr ov  enaaros  £vpf}o\ov  (191  D) 
»cal  b ivtQupla  rvyxAr*i  oZtra.  — Zutalws  Zlv  vp.voip.tv  ‘'E/wra,  is  tv  re 
This  is  tho  Haino  doctrine  as  that  rtp  xap6vn  ir\ei<rra  ripas  ovlvijiriv  eis 
which  we  read,  expanded  and  east  into  rb  oUetov  &ywv,  &c.  (193  D). 
a raythe  with  comic  turn,  in  tho  speech  n Plato,  Lysis,  pp.  221-222. 
of  Aristophanes  in  the  Bymjtosion.  pp. 
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I said  to  them — Well,  we  must  close  our  dialogue  with  the 
confession,  that  we  have  all  three  made  a ridiculous  figure 
in  it : I,  an  old  man,  as  well  as  you  two  youths.  Our  hearers 
will  go  away  declaring,  that  we  fancy  ourselves  to  be  friends 
each  to  the  other  two ; but  thnt  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  find  out  what  a friend  is.b 


Thus  ends  the  main  discussion  of  the  Lysis  : not  only 
without  any  positive  result,  but  with  speakers  and  itamrto.  No 
hearers  more  puzzled  than  they  were  at  the  be-  suit. 
ginning:  having  been  made  to  feel  a great  many 
difficulties  which  they  never  felt  before.  Nor  can  ww*— to 
I perceive  any  general  purpose  running  through  the 
dialogue,  except  that  truly  Sokratic  and  Platonic  w*<'- 
purpose — To  show,  by  cross-examination  on  the  commonest 
words  and  ideas,  that  what  every  one  appears  to  know,  and 
talks  about  most  confidently,  no  one  really  knows  or  can 
distinctly  explain.”  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  final  declara- 
tion put  into  the  mouth  of  Sokrates.  “We  believe  ourselves 
to  be  each  other’s  friends,  yet  we  none  of  us  know  what  a 


h riato,  Lysis,  p.  223  A.  NDr  niv 

Karay^\atTroi  ytytiyauiy  iyd  r f,  yipuiv 

aypp,  Kal  vpttLS,  See. 

c Among  tho  many  points  of  analogy 
between  the  Lysis  and  the  Cliarmitlos, 
one  is,  That  botli  of  them  are  declared 
to  ho  spurious  and  unworthy  of  Plato, 
by  Sooher  ns  well  ns  by  Ast  (Ast, 
Platon's  Ijeben,  pp.  429-434;  Soelior, 
Ueber  Platon,  pp.  137-144). 

Sehlciermacher  ranks  the  Lysis  as 
second  in  bis  Platonic  series  of  dia- 
logues, an  nppendix  to  the  Phaslrus 
(Einl.  p.  174  «s}.);  K.  F.  Hermann, 
Stallbaum.  and  nearly  all  the  other 
critics  dissent  from  this  view ; they 
place  tho  LyBis  as  an  early  dialogue, 
aloni»  with  ClinrmidSs  and  Lnch4s,  an- 
terior to  the  Protagoras  (K.  F.  Her- 
mann, Geseli.  und  Syst.  PI.  Phil, 
pp.  447-448 ; Stallbuiun,  Prolog,  ad  Lys. 
p.  90;  Steinhart,  Kinl.  p.  221  , near  to 
or  during  the  government  of  the  Thirty. 
All  of  them  prufess  to  discover  in  the 
Lysis  “ adolescenti®  vestigia.” 

Ast  and  Soeher  chanicterise  the 
dialogue  ns  a tissue  of  subtle  sophistry 


and  eristic  contradiction,  such  as  (in 
their  opinion)  Plato  cannot  liavo  com- 
posed. Stallbaum  concedes  the  so- 
phistry, but  contends  tliat  it  is  put  by 
Plato  intentionally,  for  the  purjose  of 
deriding,  exposing,  disgracing,  the 
Sophists  and  their  dialectical  tricks  : 
“ ludibrii  causit  ” (p.  88) ; “ ut  illustri 
nliquo  exomplo  ilemonstretur  dialec- 
ticam  istam,  quain  adolescentos  magno 
quodam  studio  sectabantur,  niliil  esse 
aliud,  nisi  inancm  quandam  argutiarum 
captatricem,”  Ac.  f p.  87).  Nevertheless 
he  contends  that  along  with  this 
derisory  matter  there  is  intermingled 
serious  reasoning  which  may  bo  easily 
distinguished  (p.  87),  but  which  cer- 
tainly he  does  not  clearly  point  out. 
Sehleierniacher  and  Steinhart  also  (pp. 
222-224-227)  ndmit  the  sophistry  in 
which  Sokrates  is  here  made  to  indulge. 
But  Steinhart  maintains  thnt  there  is 
an  assignable  philosophical  purpose  in 
the  dialogue,  which  Plato  purposely 
wrapped  up  iu  enigmatical  language, 
but  of  which  he  (Steinhart)  professes 
to  give  the  solution  ( p.  228;. 
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friend  is.”  The  question  is  one,  which  no  one  had  ever 
troubled  himself  to  investigate,  or  thought  it  requisite  to  ask 
from  others.  Every  one  supposed  himself  to  know,  and  every 
one  had  in  his  memory  an  aggregate  of  conceptions  and 
beliefs  which  he  accounted  tantamount  to  knowledge : an 
aggregate  generated  by  the  unconscious  addition  of  a thou- 
sand facts  and  associations,  each  separately  unimportant  and 
often  inconsistent  with  the  remainder:  while  no  rational 
analysis  had  ever  been  applied  to  verify  the  consistency  of 
this  spontaneous  product,  or  to  define  the  familiar  words  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  The  reader  is  here  involved  in  a cloud 
of  confusion  respecting  Friendship.  No  way  out  of  it  is 
shown,  and  how  is  he  to  find  one  ? He  must  take  the  matter 
into  his  own  active  and  studious  meditation : which  he  has 
never  yet  done,  though  the  word  is  always  in  his  mouth,  and 
though  the  topic  is  among  the  most  common  and  familiar, 
upon  which  “ the  swain  treads  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon.” 

This  was  a proper  subject  for  a Dialogue  of  Search.  In 
soUectnf  the  dialogue  Lysis,  Plato  describes  Sokrates  as  en- 
fortrn.iioRuc  gaged  in  one  of  these  searches,  handling,  testing, 
Manner  of  and  dropping,  one  point  of  view  after  another,  re- 
muuipiying  specting  the  idea  and  foundation  of  friendship.  He 
pun«tion*;  speaks,  professedly,  as  a diviner  or  guesser ; following 
rm»on*  why  out  obscure  promptings  which  he  does  not  yet  under- 
rective.  stand  himself.4  In  this  character,  he  suggests  several 
different  explanations,  not  only  distinct  but  inconsistent  with 
each  other;  each  of  them  true  to  a certain  extent,  under 
certain  conditions  and  circumstances  : but  each  of  them  un- 
true, when  we  travel  beyond  those  limits  : other  contradictory 
considerations  then  interfering.  To  multiply  defective  expla- 
nations, and  to  indicate  why  each  is  defective,  is  the  whole 
business  of  the  dialogue. 

Schleiermacher  discovers  in  this  dialogue  indications  of  a 
TLe process  positive  result  not  plainly  enunciated:  but  he  ad- 
crrori. bnicr  mits  that  Aristotle  did  not  discover  them — nor  can 
a search  ' I believe  them  to  have  been  intended  by  the  author.® 

4 Pinto,  Lysis,  p.  21G  D.  \iyu  rot-  I * SciUciemincher,  Einleitung  rum 
vvv  a*otxavTfv6ptvot,  &c.  | Lysis,  i.  p.  177. 
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But  most  critics  speak  slightingly  of  it,  as  alike  "nl,1l,;j^nro' 
sceptical  and  sophistical : and  some  even  deny  its 
authenticity  on  these  grounds.  Plato  might  have  l11* dl, *'«*"' 
replied  by  saying  that  he  intended  it  as  a specimen  ln«  minds- 
illustrating  the  process  of  search  for  an  unknown  quantum  ; 
and  as  an  exposition  of  what  can  be  said  for,  as  well  as 
against,  many  different  points  of  view.  The  process  of  trial 
and  error,  the  most  general  fact  of  human  intelligence,  is 
even  better  illustrated  when  the  search  is  unsuccessful : be- 
cause when  a result  is  once  obtained,  most  persons  care  for 
nothing  else  and  forget  the  antecedent  blunders.  To  those 
indeed,  who  ask  only  to  hear  the  result  as  soon  as  it  is  found, 
and  wdio  wait  for  others  to  look  for  it — such  a dialogue  as  the 
Lysis  will  appear  of  little  value.  But  to  any  one  who  intends 
to  search  for  it  himself,  or  to  study  the  same  problem  for 
himself,  the  report  thus  presented  of  a previous  unsuccessful 
search,  is  useful  both  as  guidance  and  warning.  Every  one 
of  the  tentative  solutions  indicated  in  the  Lysis  has  something 
in  its  favour,  yet  is  nevertheless  inadmissible.  To  learn  the 
grounds  which  ultimately  compel  us  to  reject  what  at  first 
appears  admissible,  is  instruction  not  to  be  despised ; at  the 
very  least,  it  helps  to  preserve  us  from  mistake,  and  to  state 
the  problem  in  the  manner  most  suitable  for  obtaining  a 
solution. 

In  truth,  no  one  general  solution  is  attainable,  such  as 
Plato  here  professes  to  search  for/  In  one  of  the  three  Xeno- 


1 Turgot  has  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  hopelessness  of  such  problems  as 
that  which  Plato  propounds,  here  as 
well  as  in  other  dialogues,  to  find  defi- 
nitions of  common  and  vague  terms. 

Wo  read  in  his  article  Etymologie, 
in  the  Encyclopedic  fvol.  iii.  pp.  70-72 
of  his  Oeuvres  Com  plots). 

“ Qu’on  se  represente  la  foule  des 
acceptions  du  mot  esprit,  depuis  son 
sens  primitif  spirit  us,  haleine , jusqu’ 
ii  ceux  qu’on  ltu  donne  dans  la  cliimie, 
dans  lu  litteralure,  dans  la  jurispru- 
dence, esprit  acide,  esprit  de  Montaigne, 
esprit  de*  Urii \ &c. — qu’on  cssaic  d'ex-  | 
truire  de  toutes  ccs  acceptions  une  idee 
qui  soit  commun  a toutes — oil  verra  | 
b’evnnouir  tous  les  caractcres  qui  dis-  J 


tinguent  l esprit  de  toute  autre  chose, 
dans  quelque  sens  qu’on  le  prenne.  . . 
La  multitude  et  1 incompatibilitc  des 
acceptions  du  mot  esprit , sont  telles, 
que  pereonne  n’a  etc  tente'  de  les  com- 
prendre  toutes  dans  uue  seule  defini- 
tion, et  do  definir  l esprit  on  general. 
Mais  le  vice  de  cette  mdthode  n’est 
pas  moins  reel  lorsqu’il  n’est  pas  assez 
sensible  pour  cmpecher  qu’on  no  la 
suive. 

“ A mesure  que  le  nombro  et  la 
diversity  des  acceptions  diininue,  l’ab- 
sunlite'  s’aflbiblit : et  niuind  elle  dis- 
paroit,  il  reste  encore  1‘erreur.  J'ose 
dire,  que  presque  toutes  les  definitions 
ou  l’on  annonce  qu’on  va  deiinir  les 
choses  dans  le  sens  le  plus  general,  ont 
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phontic  dialogues  wherein  the  subject  of  friendship  is  discussed, 
suy.it  of  we  find  the  real  Sokrates  presenting  it  with  a iuster 

friendship.  . , , r3  J 

tiandi'.t  both  view  of  its  real  complications.*  1 lie  same  remark 

bv  the  Xeno-  * . -. 

km’ui'a^d'iiy  may  1,e  raade  upon  Aristotle  s manner  of  handling 
Aristotle.  friendship  in  the  Ethics.  He  seems  plainly  to  allude 
to  the  Lysis  (though  not  mentioning  it  by  name) ; and  to 
profit  by  it  at  least  in  what  ho  puts  out  of  consideration,  if 
not  in  what  he  brings  forward.11  He  discards  the  physical 
and  cosmical  analogies,  which  Plato  borrows  from  Etnpedo- 
kles  and  Hcrakleitus,  as  too  remote  and  inapplicable : he 
considers  that  the  question  must  be  determined  by  facts  and 
principles  relating  to  human  dispositions  and  conduct.  In 
other  ways,  he  circumscribes  the  problem,  by  setting  aside 
(what  Plato  includes)  all  objects  of  attachment  which  are 
not  capable  of  reciprocating  attachment.1  The  problem,  as 
set  forth  here  by  Plato,  is  conceived  in  great  generality.  In 
what  manner  does  one  man  become  the  friend  of  another?11 
How  does  a man  become  the  object  of  friendship  or  love 
from  another  ? What  is  that  object  towards  which  our  love 
or  friendship  is  determined  ? These  terms  are  so  large,  that 
they  include  everything  belonging  to  the  Tender  Emotion 
generally.1 

ce  de'faut,  ct  ne  deimissent  veritable-  1 p.oyovvrts  iycuntovyrar  iro\cfxiKov  8t 
me nt  rien : pareeque  leurs  auteurs,  en  kcu  tpts  <cal  bpyfy  kcu  8v<rfity*s  ply  6 
voulant  renfenner  Unites  les  acceptions  rod  irktoytKrtiy  tpws,  fiitrt}rby  84  d 
d’un  mot,  out  entrepryj  une  chose  im-  <p$6yos. 

possible : jo  veux  dire,  do  rassembler  This  observation  of  Sokrates  is  very 
sous  une  soule  idee  generate  dca  id&s  true  and  valuable — that  the  causes  of 
tres  differentes  entre  el  lea,  et  qu’un  friendship  and  the  causes  of  enmity  are 
mdrno  nom  n’a  jamais  pu  designer  qtie  both  of  them  equally  natural,  i.  e. 
suecessivemont,  en  oesaant  cn  quelque  equally  interwoven  with  the  constant 
sortc  d’etre  le  meme  mot,'*  conditions  of  individual  and  social  life. 

See  also  the  remarks  of  Mr.  John  This  is  very  different  from  the  vague, 
Stuart  Mill  on  the  same  subject.  Sys-  , partial,  and  encomiastic  predicates  with 
tom  of  Logic,  Book  IV.  clmp.  4,  8.  5,  which  rb  tpvtrti  is  often  decorated  olse- 
p.  223  sea.  where  by  Sokrates  himself,  ns  well  as 

* See  Xenophon,  Memor.  ii.  4-5-0.  by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

In  the  last  of  these  tlireo  eonverfentions  h Aristot.  Eth.  Nikom.  viii.  1,  p. 
(s.  21-22),  Sokrates  says  to  Kritnbulus  1155  b.  Compare  Plato,  Lysis,  pp. 
— ’AAA.’  *oiKl\a>*  ictus  ravra,  & 214  A-215  E. 

Kpir40ov\c • <pvcrei  ybp  txov(riv  01  8y6pot-  1 Aristot.  Ethic.  Nik.  viii.  2,  p.  1155, 
wot  r«  ply  (pi\u<am  btoyrai  rc  yap  &A-  b.  28 ; Plato,  Lysis,  p.  212  D. 

AtjA cay,  koI  coven,  ical  arvyipyovyrts  k Plato,  Lysis,  p.  212  A.  Syrtya 
w<p*\ov<riy  Kal  rovro  <rvyt4yrts  X^Pty  rpowov  ylyycrai  <pl\os  tripos  4r4pov — 
^Xovtriy  dAX^Aoty — rot  8i  sroXtpiKcr  rd  223  ad  fin.  8,  r i t<mv  b tplkos. 
it  yap  auri  KaAa  «ral  yj84a  yoplfayrts  1 See  the  chapter  on  Tender  Emo- 
(ncip  rovrtov  fidxoyrai,  Ha\  bixoyyto-  tion  in  Mr.  BninV  elaborate  classifies* 
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The  debate  in  the  Lysis  is  partly  verbal : i.  e.,  respecting 
the  word  whether  it  means  the  person  loving, 

or  the  person  loved,  or  whether  it  shall  be  confined 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  love  is  reciprocal,  and 
then  applied  to  both.  Herein  the  question  is  about 
the  meaning  of  words — a word  and  nothing  more. 

The  following  portions  of  tho  dialogue  enter  upon 
questions  not  verbal  but  real — “Whether  wo  are 
disposed  to  love  what  is  like  to  ourselves,  or  what  is 
unlike  or  opj)osite  to  ourselves?”  Though  both  these  are 
occasionally  true,  it  is  shown  that  as  general  explanations 
neither  of  them  will  hold.  But  this  is  shown  by  means  of 
the  following  assumptions,  which  not  only  those  whom  Plato 
here  calls  the  “very  clever  Disputants,”™  but  Sokratcs  him- 
self at  other  times,  would  have  called  in  question,  viz. : “That 
bad  men  cannot  be  friends  to  each  other — that  men  liko  to 
each  other  (therefore  good  men  as  well  as  bad)  can  be  of  no 
use  to  each  other,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  basis  of 
friendship  between  them — that  the  good  man  is  self-sufficing, 


Debate  In  the 
Lysis  partly 
verbal, 
partly  real. 
Assumption* 
made  by  tbe 
Platonic  So- 
kratos,  ques- 
tionable, stid» 
os  the  real 
SokniUs 
would  have 
found  reason 
for  challeng- 
ing. 


tion  and  description  of  the  Emotions. 

‘ The  Emotions  and  tho  Will/  eh.  vii. 
p.  94  aeq. 

In  the  Lysis,  p.  21G  B we  read, 
among  the  suppositions  thrown  out  by 
Sokratea,  about  rb  <pi\ov — KiySw*v*i 
Kara  rljy  apxa'lal/  n apotuiay  rb  KaAby 
<pl\oy  *1y«u.  tone*  yovy  fxaAaKy  nyi  Kal 
A dcf)  teal  Anrap<p‘  Sib  teal  f<ra>s  fiaSius 
Siokiadalv*!  Kal  StaSv*rai  ijj uas.  Sir* 
rotovroy  6v  A tyoo  ybp  rayadby  KaAby 
flyat.  This  allusion  hi  the  soft  and 
the  smooth  is  not  very  clear ; a passage 
in  Mr.  Bain's  chapter  serves  to  il- 
lustrate it. 

“ Among  the  sensations  of  the  senses 
wo  find  some  that  have  the  power  of 
awakening  tender  emotion.  The  sen- 
sations that  incline  to  tenderness  are, 
iu  the  first  place,  tho  effects  of  very 
gentle  or  soft  stimulants,  such  ns  soft 
touches,  gentle  sounds,  slow  move- 
ments, temperute  warmth,  mild  sun- 
shine. These  sensations  must  lie  felt 
in  order  to  produce  the  effect,  which  is  j 
mental  and  not  simply  organic.  We 
have  st'en  that  an  acute  sensation  raises 
u vigorous  muscular  expression,  us  in 
wonder ; a contrast  to  this  is  exhibited 


by  gentle  pressure  or  mild  radiance. 
Hence  tenderness  is  passive  emotion 
by  pre-eminence  : we  see  it  flourish- 
ing best  in  the  quiescence  of  the  mov- 
ing members.  Remotely  there  may  lie 
a large  amount  of  action  stimulated  by 
it,  but  the  proper  outgoing  occonqnui- 
ment  of  it  is  organic  not  muscular." 

That  the  sensations  of  the  soft  and 
the  smooth  dispose  to  tho  Tender 
Emotion  is  here  pointed  out  as  u fact 
in  human  nature,  agreeably  to  tho 
com]  arisen  of  Pluto.  Mr.  Bain's 
treatise  has  the  rare  merit  of  describing 
fully  the  physical  ns  well  ns  the  mental 
characteristics  of  each  separate  emo- 
tion. 

“ Plato,  Lysis,  p.  216  A.  ol  Trdv<ro<poi 
AySpce  oi  birrikoyncol,  Arc.  Yet  Plato, 
in  tho  Phrsdrus  and  Symposion,  indi- 
cates colloquial  debate  as  the  great 
generating  cause  of  the  most  intense 
and  durable  friendship.  Aristeides 
the  Rhetor  says,  Orafc.  xlvii  rip&s 
Kavtrwva — p.  418,  Dindorf,  4x*l  Kal 
TlAdrwy  rb  aArf6*s  airayraxov  rifiip,  Kal 
ras  iv  ro?s  Adyoij  irvyovalas  atpoppijv 
(piAius  aArjfli yyjs  unoAaufiayft. 
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stands  in  need  of  no  one,  and  therefore  will  not  love  any 
one.  ”n  All  these  assumptions  Sokrates  would  have  found 
sufficient  reason  for  challenging,  if  they  had  been  advanced 
by  Protagoras  or  any  other  opponents.  They  stand  here  as 
affirmed  by  him  ; but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Plato,  the  reader 
must  apply  his  owTn  critical  intellect,  and  test  what  he  reads 
for  himself. 

It  is  thus  shown,  or  supposed  to  be  shown,  that  the  persons 
who  love  are  neither  the  Good,  nor  the  Bad : and 
that  the  objects  loved,  are  neither  things  or  per- 
sons similar,  nor  opposite,  to  the  persons  loving. 
Sokrates  now  adverts  to  the  existence  of  a third 
category — Persons  who  are  neither  good,  nor  bad, 
but  intermediate  between  the  two — Objects  which 
are  intermediate  between  likeness  and  opposition, 
lie  announces  as  his  own  conjecture,0  that  the  Sub- 
ject of  friendly  or  loving  feeling,  is,  that  which  is 
neither  good  nor  evil : the  Object  of  the  feeling,  Good  : and 
the  cause  of  the  feeling,  the  superficial  presence  of  evil,  which 
the  subject  desires  to  see  removed.p  The  evil  must  be  pre- 
sent in  a sujMjrficial  and  removable  manner — like  whiteness 
in  the  liair  caused  by  white  paint,  not  by  the  grey  colour  of 
old  age.  Sokrates  applies  this  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
philosopher,  or  lover  of  knowledge : who  is  not  yet  either 
thoroughly  good  or  thoroughly  bad, — either  thoroughly  wise 
or  thoroughly  unwise — but  in  a state  intermediate  between 
the  two : ignorant,  yet  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  and 
feeling  it  ns  a misfortune  which  he  was  anxious  to  shake  off'.'1 


I'tfulLar 
theory  about 
friendship 
branched  by 
Sokrates. 
JVrsons 
neither  pood 
nor  evil  by 
nattire,  yet 
having  a 
superficial 
tinge  of  evil, 
and  tlfiring 
good, to 
escape  from 
it. 


n Plato,  Lysis,  pp.  214  215.  The  dis- 
burse of  Cicero,  De  Amicitia,  is  com- 
jxvhhI  in  a stylo  of  pleasing  rhetoric ; 
suitable  to  Ltcliii*,  an  ancient  Korimn 
senator  anil  netive  politician,  who  ex- 
pressly renounces  the  accurate  subtlety 
of  Grecian  philosophers  (v.  18).  There 
is  little  in  it  which  we  can  compare 
with  the  Platonic  Lysis ; but  I observe 
that  lie  too,  giving  expression  to  bis 
own  feelings,  maintains  tliut  there  can 
K*  no  friendship  except  between  the 
good  and  virtuous:  a jMoition  which  is 
refuted  by  tlie  “nefuria  vox.’  cited  by 
himself  ns  s|M>keii  by  (J.  ]31o**ius  xi.  37. 


° Pinto,  Lysis,  c.  30,  p.  21G  D.  Atyw 
toImiv  airu/xavT*v6fAfyos,  &C. 

p Plato,  Lysis,  pp.  210-217,  e.  30-32. 

Plato,  Lysis,  c.  33,  p.  218  C.  A*  1- 
wovtcw  Si)  oi  r b Ktucbr 

toDto,  rb,y  Hyvoiav,  nyirw  S'  inr * airrov 
Hints  iyytifioy(%  firjSl  auadtTs,  oAA’  fn 
i jyov/xfvoi  ni)  ftSt’vat  & nh  foamy  S16 
Si)  <pi\o(To<poi(riy  oi  oHrt  ay  ad  ol  oCrt 
Kaxoi  wot  uyrtsm  otroi  S(  koxoi,  o v <fuAo- 
ff otyovmv.  ofirt  oi  ayaOoi.  Compare 
the  phrase  of  Seneca,  Kpist.  59,  p.  211, 
ilronov.  “Elui  difficile  est : non  ciiim 
iiKjuiimti  siinius,  sed  infee  ti.” 
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This  meaning  of  philosophy,  though  it  is  not  always  and 
consistently  maintained  throughout  the  Platonic  Thi»Kener»i 
writings,  is  important  as  expanding  and  bringing 
into  system  the  position  laid  down  by  Sokrates  in  ^.^phl'r 
the  Apology.  He  there  disclaimed  all  pretensions  “i™"' 
to  wisdom,  but  he  announced  himself  as  a pliilo-  sciousness  of 
sopher,  in  the  above  literal  sense  : that  is,  as  igno-  attribute  of 
rant,  yet  as  painfully  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  'value 
and  anxiously  searching  for  wisdom  as  a corrective  kr*te«  and 

, _ . Plato  upon 

to  it : while  most  men  were  equally  ignorant,  but  jwa  «ttri- 
were  unconscious  of  their  own  ignorance,  believed 
themselves  to  be  already  wise,  and  delivered  confident  opinions 
without  ever  having  analysed  the  matters  on  which  they  spoke. 
The  conversation  of  Sokrates  (as  I have  before  remarked), 
was  intended,  not  to  teach  wisdom,  but  to  raise  men  out  of 
this  false  persuasion  of  wisdom,  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
natural  state  of  the  human  mind,  into  that  mental  condition 
which  he  called  philosophy.  His  Elenchus  made  them  con- 
scious of  their  ignorance,  anxious  to  escape  from  it,  and  pre- 
pared for  mental  efforts  in  search  of  knowledge:  in  which 
search  Sokrates  assisted  them,  but  without  declaring,  and 
even  professing  inability  to  declare,  where  that  truth  lay  in 
which  the  search  was  to  end.  He  considered  that  this  change 
was  in  itself  a great  and  serious  improvement,  converting 
what  was  evil,  radical,  and  engrained — into  evil  superficial  and 
removeable ; which  was  a preliminary  condition  to  any  posi- 
tive acquirement.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  create 
searchers  after  truth,  men  who  would  look  at  the  subject  for 
themselves  with  earnest  attention,  and  make  up  their  own 
individual  convictions.  Even  if  nothing  ulterior  were  achieved, 
that  alone  would  be  a great  deal.  Such  was  the  scope  of  the 
Sokratic  conversation ; and  such  the  conception  of  philosophy 
(the  capital  peculiarity  which  Plato  borrowed  from  Sokrates), 
which  is  briefly  noted  in  this  passage  of  the  Lysis,  and  de- 
veloped in  other  Platonic  dialogues,  especially  in  the  Sym- 
]>osion,r  which  we  shall  reach  presently. 

r Pluto,  Syuipos.  pp.  202*203-204.  Phtedrus,  p.  278  D. 
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Still,  however,  Sokrates  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  this  hypo- 
thesis, but  passes  on  to  another.  If  we  love  any- 
thing, we  must  love  it  (he  says)  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing. This  implies  that  there  must  exist,  in  the 
background,  a something  which  is  the  primitive  and 
real  object  of  affection.  The  various  things  which 
we  actually  love,  are  not  loved  for  their  own  sake, 
rution'^h*"  but  for  the  sake  of  this  primum  amabile,  and  as 
u.he  shadows  projected  by  it:  just  as  a man  who  loves 
his  son,  comes  to  love  by  association  what  is  salutary 
or  comforting  to  his  son — or  as  ho  loves  money  for  the  sake 
of  what  money  will  purchase.  The  primum  amabile,  in  the 
view  of  Sokrates,  is  Good ; particular  things  loved,  are  loved 
as  shadows  of  good. 

This  is  a doctrine  which  we  shall  find  reproduced  in  other 
statement  by  dialogues.  We  note  with  interest  here,  that  it  ap- 

Plato  of  the  ® # * 

STanenua^  Pears  illustrated,  by  a statement  of  the  general  law 
MBx-uiiun.  0f  mental  association — the  calling  up  of  one  idea 
by  other  ideas  or  by  sensations,  and  the  transference  of  affec- 
tions from  one  object  to  others  which  have  been  apprehended 
in  conjunction  with  it,  either  as  antecedents  or  consequents. 
Plato  states  this  law  clearly  in  the  Phsedon  and  elsewhere : * but 
he  here  conceives  it  imperfectly : for  he  seems  to  believe  that, 
if  an  affection  bo  transferred  by  association  from  a primitive 
object  A,  to  other  objects,  B,  C,  I),  &c.,  A always  continues 
to  be  the  only  real  object  of  affection,  while  B,  C,  1),  &c., 
operate  upon  the  mind  merely  by  carrying  it  back  to  A. 
The  affection  towards  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  therefore  is,  in  the  view 
of  Plato,  only  the  affection  for  A under  other  denominations 
and  disguises.*  Now  this  is  doubtless  often  the  case;  but 
often  also,  perhaps  even  more  generally,  it  is  not  the  ease. 
After  a certain  length  of  repetition  and  habit,  all  conscious 
reference  to  the  primitive  object  of  affection  will  commonly 
be  left  out,  and  the  affection  towards  the  secondary  object 


* Plato,  Phaedon,  pp.  73-74.  y dp  <pa^(y  <pl\a  tlvai  rjfiiv  cVcxa  <pi\ou 

It  is  declared  differently,  and  more  rivds,  trrpqt  frfifxan  (paiyA/utOa  \tyovrts 
clearly,  by  Aristotle  in  the  treatise  ( avr6‘  <pi\av  5f  ovn  ki v&wtvtt  4kuvo 
Mrfinyt  tca\  *Ayap.tn,aiws,  pp.  451-452.  a vrb  flvai,  its  b iraaai  alnat  a i \tyo- 

1 Plato,  Lysis,  c.  37,  p.  220  A.  8<ra  fitvai  <piKtai  t«A«wt« ttnv. 
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will  become  a feeling  both  substantive  and  immediate.  What 
was  originally  loved  as  means,  for  the  sake  of  an  ulterior  end, 
will  in  time  come  to  be  loved  as  an  end  for  itself ; and  to 
constitute  a new  centre  of  force,  from  whence  derivatives  may 
branch  out.  It  may  even  come  to  bo  loved  more  vehemently 
than  any  primitive  object  of  affection,  if  it  chance  to  accumu- 
late in  itself  derivative  influences  from  many  of  those  objects.11 
This  remark  naturally  presents  itself,  when  we  meet  here 
for  the  first  time,  distinctly  stated  by  Plato,  the  important 
psychological  doctrine  of  the  transference  of  affections  by 
association  from  one  object  to  others. 

The  primum  amabile,  here  introduced  by  Sokrates,  is  de- 
scribed in  restricted  terms,  as  valuable  merely  to  Theory  of 
correct  evil,  and  as  having  no  value  per  se,  if  evil  Am»wio, 

, ® •*  . . here  Intro- 

were  assumed  not  to  exist.  In  consequence  chiefly  auwjbyso- 

_ - , . . , kmtca,  with 

ot  this  restriction,  Sokrates  discards  it  as  unsatis-  nnuierou. 

. derivative 

factory.  Such  restriction,  however,  is  noway  essential 
to  the  doctrine:  which  approaches  to,  but  is  not 
coincident  with,  the  Ideal  Good  or  Idea  of  Good, 
described  in  other  dialogues  as  what  every  one  yearns 
after  and  aspires  to,  though  without  ever  attaining  it  *',^7 
and  without  even  knowing  what  it  is.*  The  Platonic  co,nnlunlo,>' 
Idea  was  conceived  as  a substantive,  intelligible,  Ens,  distinct 
in  its  nature  from  all  the  particulars  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  separated  from  thojn  all  by  a gulf  which  admitted  no 
gradations  of  nearer  and  farther — yet  communicating  itself 
to,  or  partaken  by,  all  of  them,  in  some  inexplicable  way. 
Aristotle  combated  this  doctrine,  denying  the  separate  reality 
of  the  Idea,  and  admitting  only  a common  generic  essence, 
dwelling  in  and  pervading  the  particulars,  but  pervading 
them  all  equally.  The  general  word  connoting  this  generic 
unity  was  said  by  Aristotle  (retaining  the  Platonic  phraseology) 
to  be  Xey opevov  Kara  plav  ISeav  or  KaO'ev. 

“ There  is  no  stronger  illustration  ‘Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,'  ehap- 
of  this  than  the  love  of  money,  which  tore  xxi.  and  xxii.,  and  by  Professor 
is  the  very  example  that  Pluto  himself  Bain  in  his  works  on  the  Senses  and 
here  cites.  the  Intellect, — Intellect,  chap.  i.  sect. 

Tile  important  point  to  which  I here  47-18,  p.  407  seq.  ed.  2 ; and  on  tho 
call  attention,  in  respect  to  the  law  of  Emotions  and  tho  Will,  cliap.  iv.  sect. 
Mental  Association,  is  forcibly  illus-  4-5.  p.  428  seq 
truted  by  Mr.  J. lines  Mill  in  liis  1 Plato,  ltcpubl.  vi.  pp.  505-500. 
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But  apart  from  and  beyond  such  generic  unity,  which  im- 
plied a common  essence  belonging  to  all,  Aristotle  recognised 
a looser,  more  imperfect,  but  more  extensive,  communion, 
founded  upon  common  relationship  towards  some  ’A pxh — 
First  Principle — or  First  Object  Such  relationship  was  not 
always  the  same  in  kind : it  might  be  either  resemblance, 
concomitance,  antecedence  or  consequence,  &c. : it  might 
also  bo  different  in  degree,  closer  or  more  remote,  direct  or 
indirect.  Here  then  there  was  room  for  graduation,  or  ordi- 
nation of  objects  as  former  and  latter,  first,  second,  third,  &c., 
according  as,  when  compared  with  each  other,  they  were  more 
or  less  related  to  the  common  root.  This  imperfect  com- 
munion was  designated  by  Aristotle  under  the  title  war’ 
uvaXoyiav,  as  contrasted  with  Kara  yeves : the  predicate  which 
affirmed  it  was  said  to  be  applied,  not  Kara  piav  iheav  or  Kaff 
ev,  but  7 rpo?  fiiav  <f>vcnv  or  wpov  ev : y it  was  affirmed  neither 

t Arist.  Mctaphys.  A 1072,  o.  26-29;  I naeh  Aristotcles,’  Freiburg,  1862,  pp. 
Bonitz,  Comin.  p.497  id.  TJpanov  open-  ' 85-108-147. 

rbv — UpuTop  vot)t6v  (irp&rop  opfKrbv  The  distinction  drawn  by  Aristotle 
— “ quod  per  sc  appetibile  ost  et  con-  between  rb  Koivbv  k«t*  Ibtav  and  rb 
cupiseitur ” “Quod  autern  primum  Koivbv  tear*  bivakoylav — between  ra 
est  in  aliqna  serie,  id  prtecipue  etiam  | nark  play  Ibtav  ktyiptva,  and  ra  i rpbr 
habet  qualitatem,  quro  in  reiiqu&  cer-  tv  or  irpb%  play  <f>v<riv  ktyAptva — this 
nitur  serie,  c.  a.  993,  b.  24 : ergo  priiua  distinction  corresponds  in  part  to  that 
ilia  substantia  est  rb  tipiarov’' — also  which  is  drawn  nv  Dr.  "Whewell  be- 
r.  1004,  a.  25-26,  1005,  a.  7,  about  the  tween  classes  which  are  given  by  De- 
repinov  tv — n punov  by.  Those  wore  I finition,  and  natural  groups  which  are 
ri  iroAAax»r  ktyiptva — irkeovaxeif  given  by  Type.  “ Buell  a natural 
ktyiptva — which  were  something  less  | fp\>u])° (says Dr. Whewell)  “is steadily 
than  ffwwvupa  and  more  tlian  Apuwpa;  fixed,  though  not  precisely  limited;  it 
intern) ediate  between  tlie  two,  having  is  given,  though  not  circumscribed ; it 
no  common  \6yos  or  generical  unity,  is  determined,  not  by  a boundary 
and  yet  not  entirely  equivocal,  but  de-  | without  but  by  a centnd  point  within, 
signuting  a noivhv  tear  ivakoylav : not  &c.”  The  coincidence  between  this 
Karbi  plav  Ibtav  ktyAptva,  but  irpbs  tv  doctrine  and  the  Aristotelian  is  real, 
or  ir pbt  play  tputriv ; having  a certain  though  only  partial : rb  irpurov  tplkov, 
relation  to  one  common  tpvais  called  t8  irpwroy  dptKriv,  may  be  considered  as 
rb  irpwruv.  Sec  the  Metaphys.  I\  1003,  types  of  object*  love  aide,  objects  desirable, 
a.  33 — rb  8t  by  ktytrai  ptv  woAAax»s,  &c.,  but  i)  vyiela  cannot  be  considered 
aAAa  vpbs  tv  Kal  plav  r ivi  <pvtr iv,  Kal  as  a type  of  rck  vyitivit,  nor  f)  iarpiKT] 
oi>X  Apuvvpus,  &kk'  &<rwtp  rb  iryisivbv  as  a type  of  to  larpiKb. , though  it  is 
&irav  npbs  iryitlav,  rb  pbv  ry  tpvkdrrtiv,  “ the  central  point  ” to  which  all  things 
rb  81  r<?  Troitiv , rb  8c  r<p  arjpttov  tlvai  so  called  are  referred.  See  Dr.  Whcw- 
T7/y  vyitlas,  rb  8’  8rt  btKriKbv  ai/rfjs — \ ell’s  doctrine  stated  in  the  Philosophy 
Kal  rb  iarpuebv  irpbs  larpuci\v%  &c.  The  | of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  i.  476-477 ; 
Scholion  of  Alexander  upon  this  pas-  and  the  comments  of  Mr.  John  Stuart 
sage  is  valuable  (p.  638,  a.  Brnndis);  | Mill  on  the  doctrine  — ‘System  of 
ami  a very  copious  explanation  of  the  Ix>gic,’  Book  iv.  ch.  7,  pp.  264-267.  I 
whole  doctrine  is  given  bv  M.  Brentano,  ! have  adverted  to  this  same  doctrine  in 
in  his  valuable  treatise,  * Von  der  man-  remarking  on  the  Hippias  Major, 
nigfachcn  Bedeutung  ties  Seieuden  [ supra,  p.  379. 
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entirely  arwcovv/iw^  (which  would  imply  generic  communion), 
nor  entirely  ofAcovvjMos  (which  would  be  casual  and  imply  no 
communion  at  all),  but  midway  between  the  two,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a graduated  communion,  and  an  arrangement  as 
former  and  later,  first  cousin,  or  second,  third  cousin.  Mem- 
bers of  the  same  Genus  were  considered  to  be  brothers,  all 
on  a par : but  wherever  there  was  this  graduated  cousinship 
or  communion  (signified  by  the  words  Former  and  Later, 
more  or  less  in  degree  of  relationship),  Aristotle  did  not  admit 
a common  Genus,  nor  did  Plato  admit  a Substantive  Idea.* 
Now  the  1 1 pMTov  <f>t\ov  or  Primum  Amabile  which  we  find 
in  the  Lysis,  is  described  as  the  principium  or  initial  Primura 
root  of  one  of  these  imperfectly  united  aggregates  P£u>Wo,m- 
ramifying  into  many  branches  more  or  less  distant, 
in  obedience  to  one  or  other  of  the  different  laws  of  A“«lou“.of 
association.  Aristotle  expresses  the  same  idea  in 
another  form  of  words : instead  of  a Primum  Ama- 
bile,  he  gives  us  a Prima  Amicitia — affirming  tliat  of  a generic 
the  diversities  of  friendship  are  not  species  com-  r“ml!' 
prehended  under  the  same  genus,  but  gradations  or  degene- 
racies departing  in  one  direction  or  other  from  the  First  or 
pure  Friendship.  The  Primum  Amabile,  in  Plato’s  view, 
appears  to  be  the  Good,  though  he  does  not  explicitly  declare 
it : the  Prima  Amicitia,  with  Aristotle,  is  friendship  subsist- 
ing between  two  good  persons,  who  have  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience to  know,  esteem,  and  trust,  each  other.* 


■ This  is  attested  by  Aristotle,  Eth. 
Nik.  i.  64,  p.  1096,  a.  16.  Of  8«  Kop.1- 
aavrts  t)jv  b6£av  raxrrr\vt  oitK  4-wolovv 
I94as  4v  oh  t8  TrpSrtpov  ko!  t2>  Hartpov 
tyov  Buforcp  ouSe  ruv  apidpuv  IStav 
KaTf(TKfva£oy : compare  Ethic.  Eu- 
dem.  i.  8,  1218,  a.  2.  He  goes  on  to 
object  that  Plato,  having  laid  this 
down  as  a general  principle,  departed 
from  it  in  recognizing  an  1 8 ecu'  ayadov, 
because  r&yaObv  was  predicated  in  all 
the  categories,  in  that  of  oinria  as  well 
os  in  that  of  irp6s  n — rb  8«  tca0’  ainb 
Kal  rj  oinria  irp6r*poy  rfj  <pvcrti  rov  xp6s 
n — &<rr«  ouk  hv  ftq  koiv4\  tis  rov- 
ruv  Ibta. 

Aristotel.  Eth.  Nikom.  viii.  2, 
1 155,  b.  12,  viii.  5,  1157,  a.  30,  viii.  4 ; 


Eth.  Eudera.  vii.  2,  1236,  a.  15.  The 
statement  is  more  full  in  the  Kudcmian 
Ethics  than  in  the  Nikomachean ; ho 
begins  the  seventy  book  by  saying  that 
<pi\la  is  not  said  p.ovax&s  but  irAcoi'- 
ax&r ; and  in  p.  1236  he  says  ’A vdyuri 
&pa  rpla  <pt\'ias  efSrj  dvai , feed  pT]Tt 
tcaQ*  tv  arriaas  fxrj ff  <S>r  efSiy 
7 evovs,  irauirav  \4y*aHai  6/awvu- 

fxws’  irpbs  p.1  av  y ip  Tiva  Ktyoyrtu 
Kal  Tcptirriv,  Snrircp  rb  larpiKby, 

&c.  The  whole  passage  is  instructive, 
but  is  too  long  to  cite. 

Bonitz  gives  some  good  explanations 
of  these  passages.  Obaervationes 
Critic®  in  Aristotclis  quro  feruntur 
Magna  Moralia  et  Eudemia,  pp.  55-57. 
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In  regard  to  the  Platonic  Lysis,  I have  already  observed 
Tbc  Good  that  no  positive  result  can  be  found  in  it,  and  that 

and  Uoamlful.  , . 

oSSneti'or***  a *"e  hypotheses  broached  are  successively  nega- 
inchmont.  tived.  What  is  kept  before  the  reader’s  mind,  how- 
ever, more  than  anything  else,  though  not  embodied  in  any 
distinct  formula,  is — The  Good  and  the  Beautiful  considered 
as  objects  of  love  or  attachment. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

RUTHYDEMUS. 

Dramatic  vivacity,  and  comic  force,  holding  up  various  per- 
sons to  ridicule  or  contempt,  are  attributes  which  Dramatic  amt 
Plato  manifests  often  and  abundantly.  But  the  i*r»n«ofti» 

. | . . . , . . KuthydemuA 

dialogue  in  which  these  qualities  reach  their  maxi-  Judgmenuor 

• i -n  i o . various 

mum,  is,  the  Euthydemus.  Some  portions  of  it  ctuim. 
approach  to  the  Nubes  of  Aristophanes : so  that  Schleier- 
macher,  Stallbaum,  and  other  admiring  critics  have  some 
difficulty  in  explaining,  to  their  own  satisfaction,*  how  Plato, 
the  sublime  moralist  and  lawgiver,  can  here  have  admitted  so 
much  trifling  and  buffoonery.  Ast  even  rejects  the  dialogue 
as  spurious ; declaring  it  to  be  unworthy  of  Plato  and  insist- 
ing on  various  peculiarities,  defects,  and  even  absurdities, 
which  offend  his  critical  taste.  His  conclusion  in  this  case 
has  found  no  favour : yet  I think:  it  is  based  on  reasons  quite 
as  forcible  as  those  upon  which  other  dialogues  have  been 
condemned : b upon  reasons,  which,  even  if  admitted,  might 
prove  that  the  dialogue  was  an  inferior  performance,  but 
would  not  prove  that  Plato  was  not  the  author. 

Sokrates  recounts  (to  Kriton)  a conversation  in  which  he 
has  just  been  engaged  with  two  Sophists,  Euthyde-  and 
mils  and  Dionysodorus,  in  the  undressing-room  be- 
longing  to  the  gymnasium  of  the  Lykeium.  There  were 
present,  besides,  Kleinias,  a youth  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
intelligence,  cousin  of  the  great  Alkibiades — Ktesippus,  an 
adult  man,  yet  still  young,  friend  of  Sokrates  and  devotedly 
attached  to  Kleinias — and  a crowd  of  unnamed  persons,  partly 
friends  of  Kleinias,  partly  admirers  and  supporters  of  the  two 
Sophists. 

* Schleierumchor,  Einleitung  zum  b Ast,  Platon’s  Lebenund  Sehriften, 
Euthydcinod,  vol.  iii.  pp.  400-403-407  ; pp.  408-418. 

Stallbaum,  Prolog,  in  Euthvdem.  p.  14. 
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This  couple  are  described  and  treated  throughout  by  So- 
The  two  krates,  with  the  utmost  admiration  and  respect : 
*Kutby«l<»rnus  that  is,  in  terms  designating  such  feelings,  but  in- 

and  hionvso-  - - - . . rni 

(Virus : tended  as  the  extreme  of  irony  or  caricature.  I hey 

manner  in  . —7  , . _ ' 

which  they  are  masters  ol  the  art  of  Contention,  m its  three 

are  here* 

presented,  varieties® — 1.  Arms,  and  the  command  of  soldiers. 

2.  Judicial  and  political  rhetoric,  fighting  an  opponent  liefore 
the  assembled  Dikasts  or  people.  3.'  Contentious  Dialectic — 
they  can  reduce  every  respondent  to  a contradiction,  if  lie 
will  only  continue  to  answer  their  questions — whether  what 
lie  says  be  true  or  false.1*  All  or  each  of  these  accomplish- 
ments they  are  prepared  to  teach  to  any  pupil  who  will  pay 
the  required  fee : the  standing  sarcasm  of  Flato  against  the 
paid  teacher,  occurring  here  as  in  so  many  other  places. 
Lastly,  they  are  brothers,  old  and  almost  toothless — natives 
of  Chios,  colonists  from  thence  to  Thurii,  and  exiles  from 
Thurii  and  resident  at  Athens,  yet  visiting  other  cities  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  lessons.6  Their  dialectic  skill  is  de- 
scribed as  a recent  acquisition, — made  during  their  old  age, 
only  in  the  preceding  year, — and  completing  their  excellence 
as  professors  of  the  tripartite  Eristic.  But  they  now  devote 
themselves  to  it  more  than  to  the  other  two  parts.  More- 
over they  advertise  themselves  as  teachers  of  virtue. 

The  two  Sophists,  having  announced  themselves  as  com- 
Orniv.nuiion  petent  to  teach  virtue  and  stimulate  pupils  to  a vir- 
witb  tuous  life,  are  entreated  by  Sokrates  to  exercise 

Kleinla6,fir«t  . , J . 

bysokrmto*.  their  beneficent  influence  upon  the  youth  Ivleinios, 

next  by  the  . r J 

two  sophist*,  m whose  improvement  he  as  well  as  Ktesippus  feels 
the  warmest  interest  Sokrates  gives  a specimen  of  what  he 


• Plato,  Euthyd.  pp.  271-272. 

d Plat.  Euthyd.  p.  272  B.  4tt\*yx*iv 
rb  id  A €y6fi*vov,  idv  re  iptubos  r 
aKrjOts  rf : — p.  275  C.  oi>8lv  8 leupepet, 
Hur  fiovov  kiroKpivtadcu  6 vta- 

vitTKOS. 

* Plat.  Euthyd.  p.  273  B-C.  “ qunm- 
vis  ensot  grandiores  natu  et  eduntul*" 
aays  SUllbuutu  in  his  Proleg.  p.  10. 
He  seems  to  infer  this  from  page  294  C ; 
tlie  inference  though  not  very  certain 
is  plausible. 

Steinhart,  in  his  Einlcitung  zuni 


Euthydemos  (vol.  iL  p.  2 of  Hieronym. 
Muller’s  translation  of  Plato)  repeats 
these  antecedents  of  Euthydemus  and 
Dionysodorus,  ns  recited  in  the  dialogue 
before  us,  os  if  they  were  matter  of  real 
history,  exemplifications  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  class  cuUod  Sophists.  He 
might  just  as  well  produce  what  is  said 
by  the  comic  poets  Eupolis  and  Aris- 
tophanes— the  proceedings  as  recounted 
by  the  Sokratic  disciple  in  the  <ppov- 
‘utTT'hpiov  fNubes  — ns  evidence  about 
the  diameter  of  Sokrates. 
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wishes  by  putting  a series  of  questions  himself.  Euthydflmus 
follows,  and  begins  questioning  Kleinias;  who,  after  answer- 
ing three  or  four  successive  questions,  is  forced  to  contradict 
himself.  Dionysodorus  then  takes  up  the  last  answer  of  Klei- 
nias, puts  him  through  another  series  of  interrogations,  and 
makes  him  contradict  himself  again.  In  this  manner  the 
two  Sophists  toss  the  youthful  respondent  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  each  other,  each  contriving  to  entangle  him  in  some 
puzzle  and  contradiction.  They  even  apply  the  same  process 
to  Sokrates,  who  cannot  avoid  being  entangled  in  the  net ; 
and  to  Ktesippus,  who  becomes  exasperated,  and  retorts  upon 
them  with  contemptuous  asperity.  The  alternate  interference 
of  the  two  Sophists  is  described  with  great  smartness  and 
animation ; which  is  promoted  by  the  use  of  the  dual  number, 
peculiar  to  the  Greek  language,  employed  by  Plato  in  speak- 
ing of  them. 

This  mode  of  dialectic,  conducted  by  the  two  Sophists,  is 
interrupted  on  two  several  occasions  by  a counter-  con<r*»t  t»- 
exhibition  of  dialectic  on  the  part  of  Sokrates : who,  different 

11  . . , . . , , . m°des  of  in- 

under  colour  of  again  showing  to  the  couple  a spcei- 
men  of  that  which  he  wishes  them  to  do,  puts  two  successive 
batches  of  questions  to  Kleinias  in  his  own  manner/  The 
contrast  between  Sokrates  and  the  two  Sophists,  in  the  same 
work,  carried  on  respectively  by  him  and  by  them,  of  interro- 
gating Kleinias,  is  evidently  meant  as  one  of  the  special 
matters  to  arrest  attention  in  the  dialogue.  The  questions 
put  by  the  couple  are  made  to  turn  chiefly  on  verbal  quibbles 
and  ambiguities : they  are  purposely  designed  to  make  the 
respondent  contradict  himself,  and  are  proclaimed  to  be  certain 
of  bringing  about  this  result,  provided  the  respondent  will 
conform  to  the  laws  of  dialectic — by  confining  his  answer  to 
the  special  point  of  the  question,  without  adding  any  qualifi- 
cation of  his  own,  or  asking  for  farther  explanation  from 
the  questioner,  or  reverting  to  any  antecedent  answer  lying 
apart  from  the  actual  question  of  the  moment/  Sokrates, 
on  the  contrary,  addresses  interrogations,  each  of  which  has 

1 Plat.  Euthyd&n.  pp.  279-288.  I n<£j na  rotavra  rjfxdi  ipwrStiHv  &<pvKra , 

* Plat.  Enthyd.  pp.  275  E-276  E.  | pp.  287  B-295  B-290  A,  Ac. 

VOL.  I.  2 M 
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a clear  and  substantive  meaning,  and  most  of  which  Kleinias 
is  able  to  answer  without  embarrassment : he  professes  no 
other  design  except  that  of  encouraging  Kleinias  to  virtue, 
and  assisting  him  to  determine  in  what  virtue  consists:  he 
resorts  to  no  known  quibbles  or  words  of  equivocal  import. 
The  effect  of  the  interrogations  is  represented  as  being,  not 
to  confound  and  silence  the  youth,  but  to  quicken  and  stimu- 
late his  mind  and  to  call  forth  an  unexpected  amount  of  latent 
knowledge  : insomuch  that  he  makes  one  or  two  answers  very 
much  beyond  his  years,  exciting  the  greatest  astonishment 
and  admiration,  in  Sokrates  as  well  as  in  Kriton.h  In  this 
respect,  the  youth  Kleinias  serves  the  same  illustrative  pur- 
pose as  the  youthful  slave  in  the  Menon : 1 each  is  supposed 
to  be  quickened  by  the  interrogatory  of  Sokrates,  into  a 
manifestation  of  knowledge  noway  expected,  nor  traceable 
to  any  teaching.  But  in  the  Menon,  this  magical  evocation 
of  knowledge  from  an  untaught  youth  is  explained  by  the 
theory  of  reminiscence,  pre-existence,  and  omniscience,  of  the 
soul : while  in  the  Euthydemus,  no  allusion  is  made  to  any 
such  theory,  nor  to  any  other  cause  except  the  stimulus  of 
the  Sokratic  cross-questioning. 

In  the  dialogue  Euthydemus,  then,  one  main  purpose  of 
wherein  thu  Plato  is  to  exhibit  in  contrast  two  distinct  modes  of 

contrast  docs  . 

not  consist,  questioning : one  practised  by  Euthydemus  and 
Dionysodorus ; the  other,  by  Sokrates.  Of  these  two,  it  is 
the  first  which  is  shown  up  in  the  most  copious  and  elaborate 
manner : the  second  is  made  subordinate,  serving  mainly  as 
a standard  of  comparison  with  the  first.  We  must  take  care 
however  to  understand  in  what  the  contrast  between  the  two 
consists,  and  in  what  it  does  not  consist. 

The  contrast  does  not  consist  in  this — that  Sokrates  so 
contrives  his  string  of  questions  as  to  bring  out  some  estab- 
lished and  positive  conclusion,  while  Euthydemus  and  his 

fc  Plat.  Euthyddm.  pp.  290-291.  The  I xxxiv.  The  words  ray  Kpttrri vm 
unexpected  wisdom,  exhibited  by  the  most  have  the  usual  signification,  as 
youth  Kleinias  in  his  concluding  I recognised  by  K/mt h and  Heindorf, 
answer,  can  bo  understood  only  os  though  ftchleiermacher  treats  it  as 
illustrating  the  obstetric  efficacy  of  absurd,  p.  552,  notes. 

Sokratic  interrogations.  See  Winckcl-  1 Plato,  Menon,  pp.  82-85. 
mann,  Proleg.  ad  Euthyd.  pp.  xxxiii. 
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brother  leave  everything  in  perplexity.  Such  is  not  the  fact. 
Sokrates  ends  without  any  result,  and  with  a confession  of 
his  inability  to  find  any.  Professing  earnest  anxiety  to  stimu- 
late Klein  ias  in  the  path  of  virtue,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
unable  to  define  what  the  capital  condition  of  virtue  is.k 
On  this  point,  then,  there  is  no  contrast  between  Sokrates 
and  his  competitors : if  they  land  their  pupil  in  embarrass- 
ment, so  does  he.  Nor  again,  does  Sokrates  stand  distin- 
guished from  them  by  affirming  (or  rather  implying  in  his 
questions)  nothing  but  what  is  true  and  indisputable.1 

The  real  contrast  between  the  competitors,  consists  first, 
in  the  pretensions,  next  in  the  method.  The  two  wherein  it 
Sophists  are  described  as  persons  of  exorbitant  arro-  lloc' cou,l!,L 
gance,  professing  to  teach  virtue, m and  claiming  a fee  as  if 
they  did  teach  it : Sokrates  disdains  the  fee,  doubts  whether 
such  teaching  is  possible,  and  professes  only  to  encourage  or 
help  forward  on  the  road  a willing  pupil.  The  pupil  in  this 
case  is  a given  subject,  Kleinias,  a modest  and  intelligent 
youth : and  the  whole  scene  passes  in  public  before  an  in- 
discriminate audience.  To  such  a pupil,  what  is  needed  is, 
encouragement  and  guidance.  Both  of  these  are  really  ad- 
ministered by  the  questions  of  Sokrates,  which  are  all  sug- 
gestive and  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  though  failing  to 
reach  a satisfactory  result : moreover,  Sokrates  attends  only 
to  Kleinias,  and  is  indifferent  to  the  effect  on  the  audience 
around.  The  two  Sophists,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  say  a 
word  pertinent  to  the  object  desired.  Far  from  seeking  (as 
they  promised)  to  encourage  Kleinias,"  they  confuse  and 
humiliate  him  from  the  beginning : all  their  implements  for 
teaching  consist  only  of  logical  puzzles;  lastly,  their  main 
purpose  is  to  elicit  applause  from  the  by-standers,  by  re- 
ducing both  the  modest  Kleinias  and  every  other  respondent 
to  contradiction  and  standstill. 

k Plat  Euthydcm.  pp.  291  A-293  A ; m Plat.  Euthyddm.  pp.  273  D, 
Plat.  Kleitophon,  pp.  409-410.  275  A.  304  B. 

1 Bee  Plat.  Euthydcm.  p.  281  C-D,  ° Plat.  Euthyd.  p.  278  D.  4<pdr rjv 
where  undoubtedly  the  positions  laid  ykp  lx&*ilaaBai  tV  xporptxTiK^jy 
down  by  Sokrates  would  not  have  passed  aotptav. 
without  contradiction  by  au  opponent. 

2 m 2 
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Such  is  the  real  contrast  between  Sokrates  and  the  two 
Abnw  of  w-  Sophists,  and  such  is  the  real  scene  which  we  read 
“**  in  the  dialogue.  The  presence,  as  well  as  the  loud 
manifestations  of  an  indiscriminate  crowd  in  the 


•gpuoM of  Lykeium,  are  essential  features  of  the  drama®  The 
ouuders.  point  0f  view  which  Plato  is  working  out,  is,  the 
abusive  employment,  the  excess,  and  the  misplacement,  of 
logical  puzzles : which  he  brings  before  us  as  administered 
for  the  humiliation  of  a youth  who  requires  opposite  treat- 
ment,— in  the  prosecution  of  an  object  which  they  do  not 
really  promote — and  before  undisceming  auditors,  for  whose 
applause  the  two  Sophists  are  bidding.p  The  whole  debate 
upon  these  fallacies  is  rendered  ridiculous ; and  when  con- 
ducted with  Ktesippus,  degenerates  into  wrangling  and  ri- 
baldry. 

The  bearing  of  the  Euthydemus,  as  I here  state  it,  will  be 
comparison  better  understood  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  Parme- 
dAmn«whh  nides.  In  this  last-mentioned  dialogue,  the  amount 

the  Par-  , _ . . _ , . „ ° . , 

menidM.  of  negative  dialectic  and  contradiction  is  greater  and 
more  serious  than  that  which  we  read  in  the  Euthydemus. 
One  single  case  of  it  is  elaborately  built  up  in  the  long  Anti- 
nomies at  the  close  of  the  Parmenides  (which  occupy  as  much 
space,  and  contain  nearly  as  much  sophistry,  as  the  speeches 
assigned  to  the  two  Sophists  in  Euthydemus),  while  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  many  more  remain  behind.*1  These 
perplexing  Antinomies  (addressed  by  the  veteran  Parmenides 
to  Sokrates  as  his  junior),  after  a variety  of  other  objections 
against  the  Platonic  theory  of  Ideas,  which  theory  Sokrates  has 
been  introduced  as  affirming, — are  drawn  up  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  checking  premature  affirmation,  and  of  illustrating 
the  difficult  exercises  and  problems  which  must  be  solved, 
before  affirmation  can  become  justifiable.  This  task,  though 
long  and  laborious,  cannot  be  evaded  (we  are  here  told)  by 
aspirants  in  philosophy.  But  it  is  a task  which  ought  only 


• The  surrounding  multitude  , 

in  especially  insisted  on  in  the  first 
sentence  „pf  the  dialogue,  and  is  per- 
petually adverted  to  throughout  all 
the  recital  of  Sokrates  to  Kriton,  pp. 


276  B-D,  303  B. 
r Plat.  Euthydtai.  p.  303  B. 
i Plato,  Pnrmenid.  p.  136  B.  I 
shall  revert  to  this  point  when  I notice 
the  Parmenides. 
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to  be  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  a few  select  companions. 
“ Before  any  large  audience,  it  would  be  unseemly  and  in- 
admissible : for  the  public  are  not  aware  that  without  such 
roundabout  and  devious  journey  in  all  directions,  no  man 
can  hit  upon  truth  or  acquire  intelligence.” r 

This  important  proposition — That  before  a man  can  be  en- 
titled to  lay  down  with  confidence  any  affirmative  N«»*uy  of 
theory,  in  the  domain  of  philosophy  or  “ reasoned  counts  with 
truth,”  he  must  have  had  before  him  the  various  i*fu«we 

i ...  • ,*i.  i n i venture  upon 

knots  tied  by  negative  dialectic,  and  must  find  out  »<■ 
the  way  of  untying  them — is  a postulate  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  Plato’s  Dialogues  of  Search,  as  I 
have  remarked  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  work.  •fr,ou“;  in 
But  there  is  much  difference  in  the  time,  manner,  *“  j“,lg5l!ed 
and  circumstances,  under  which  such  knots  are  ron’- 
brought  before  the  student  for  solution.  In  the  Parmenides, 
the  process  is  presented  as  one  both  serious  and  indispensable, 
yet  requiring  some  precautions  : the  public  must  be  excluded, 
for  they  do  not  understand  the  purpose : and  the  student 
under  examination  must  be  one  who  is  competent  or  more 
than  competent  to  bear  the  heavy  burthen  put  upon  him,  as 
Sokrates  is  represented  to  be  in  the  Parmenides.*  In  the 
Euthydemus,  on  the  contrary,  the  process  is  intended  to  be 
made  ridiculous;  accordingly  these  precautions  are  disre- 
garded. The  crowd  of  indiscriminate  auditors  are  not  only 
present,  but  are  the  persons  whose  feelings  the  two  Sophists 
address — and  who  either  admire  what  is  suid  as  dexterous 
legerdemain,  or  laugh  at  the  interchange  of  thrusts,  as  the 
duel  becomes  warmer : in  fact,  the  debate  ends  with  general 
mirth,  in  which  the  couple  themselves  are  among  the  loudest1 


r Plat.  Parmen.  pp.  135-136.  ?A*u - 
troy  5 } <ravrby  #cal  yvpyaaai  piaWov  Zia 
rrjt  SoKoumjy  &xfyhffrov  rival  Kod  icaAov- 
fxtvrif  inrb  rwy  iroWwy  4&oAc<rxlaT,  ¥u>s 
Irt  v4os  « 7 — piy  oZy  vktlovs  Zp*y, 
ovk  4{i ov  "f\y  Zdardai  (to  request 

Parmenides  to  give  a specimen  of 
dialectic)  4 yptirri  yap  t4  Toiavra  iroA* 
\&y  ivdyriov  Xiy*ty%  4AAa»y  re  teal 
TTjkiKovrtp'  4 yvoovai  yap  oi  -wt/AAol  5ti 
&y tv  ravrrjs  rrjs  S i4  -rdyruv  Zte^ZZov  rt 
kuI  irA dtnjt,  iZvyaroy  4yrvxZyra  r<p 


4Atj0«?  vovy  <rx«»v. 

• See  the  compliments  to  Sok rates 
on  his  strenuous  ardour  and  vocation 
for  philosophy  addressed  by  Par- 
menides, p.  135  D. 

* Plato,  EuthydSm.  p.  303.  ’EvraDfla 

fxfyroi,  2)  <pl A«  Kptrcuv,  o44c U Zorn  ob 
t S)v  TcapuvTwv  vTrfpfir/jveae  rby  A 6yoy, 
ical  ri  &yZp*  EuthyderaiLs  and  Diouy- 
sodorus)  7fA«vr«  k al  Kporovyrt  teal 
Xaipoyrc  6\lyov  Trap*rd&ri<ray. 
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Lastly,  Kleinias,  the  youth  under  interrogation,  is  a modest 
novice;  not  represented,  like  Lysis  in  the  dialogue  just 
reviewed,  as  in  danger  of  corruption  from  the  exorbitant 
flatteries  of  an  Erastes,  nor  as  requiring  a lowering  medi- 
cine to  be  administered  by  a judicious  friend.  When  the 
Xenophontic  (historical)  Sokrates  cross-examines  and  humi- 
liates Euthydemus  (a  youth,  but  nevertheless  more  advanced 
than  Kleinias  in  the  Platonic  Euthydemus  is  represented  to 
be),  we  shall  see  that  he  not  only  lays  a train  for  the  process 
by  antecedent  suggestions,  but  takes  especial  care  to  attack 
Euthydemus  when  alone."  The  cross-examination  pursued 
by  Sokrates  inflicts  upon  this  accomplished  young  man  the 
severest  distress  and  humiliation,  and  would  have  been  utterly 
intolerable,  if  there  had  been  by-standers  clapping  their 
hands  (as  we  read  in  the  Platonic  Euthydemus)  whenever 
the  respondent  was  driven  into  a corner.  Wo  see  that  it  was 
hardly  tolerable  even  when  the  respondent  was  alone  with 
Sokrates  : for  though  Euthydemus  bore  up  against  the  tem- 
porary suffering,  cultivated  the  society  of  Sokrates,  and  was 
handled  by  him  more  gently  afterwards ; yet  there  were 
many  other  youths  whom  Sokrates  cross-examined  in  the 
same  way,  and  who  suffered  so  much  humiliation  from  the 
first  solitary  colloquy,  that  they  never  again  came  near  him 
(as  Xenophon  expressly  tells  us)  * for  a second.  This  is  quite 
enough  to  show  us  how  important  is  the  injunction  delivered 
in  the  Platonic  Parmenides — to  carry  on  these  testing  collo- 
quies apart  from  indiscriminate  auditors,  in  the  presence,  at 
most,  of  a few  select  companions. 

Stallbaum,  Steinhart,  and  other  commentators  denounce  in 
Opinion  or  severe  terms  the  Eristics  or  controversial  Sophists 
olid  other  of  Athens,  as  disciples  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias, 

critics  About 

the  Emhy-  inlected  with  the  mania  ot  questioning  and  dis- 

tlrmus,  that  . _ * D . 

Kuth^d6mu«  putmg  every  thing,  and  thereby  corrupting  the 
doms  repre-  minds  of  youth.  They  tell  11s  that  Sokrates  was  the 

* Xenophon*  Meinor.  iv.  2,  5-8.  a l>r$  rov  EdOdSt/uod,  Ehrt  fioi,  fywj, 

5’  jjffdtro  'Sokrates,  abrby  iroi^6r(poy  &c. 

xrKopivovra,  Hr*  SiaAt^orro,  *al  irpo$v-  * Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  2,  39-40. 
fi6rtpov  AicouoKra,  n6vos  tiA 0*y  Compare  the  remarks  of  Sokrates  in 
rb  JiviowoiUtoVy  Trapa.K<x6<  Coutvov  8‘  Pinto,  Th<  wtetlls,  p.  151  C. 
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constant  enemy  of  this  school,  but  that  nevertheless  !10 
he  was  unjustly  confounded  with  them  by  the  comic  JJ^™and 
poets,  and  others,  from  which  confusion  alone  his 
unpopularity  with  the  Athenian  people  arose/  In  tor*- 
the  Platonic  dialogue  of  Euthydemus,  the  two  Sophists 
(according  to  these  commentators)  represent  the  way  in 
which  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  with  their  disciples  reasoned: 
and  the  purpose  of  the  dialogue  is  to  contrast  this  with  the 
way  in  which  Sokrates  reasoned. 

Now,  in  tliis  opinion,  I think  that  there  is  much  of  un- 
founded assumption,  as  well  as  a misconception  of  Tb«t  opinion 
the  real  contrast  intended  in  the  Platonic  Euthy-  sokrau»  was 
dSmus.  Comparing  Protagoras  with  Sokrates,  I Kristie  than 
maintain  that  Sokrates  was  decidedly  the  more 
Eristic  of  the  two,  and  left  behind  him  a greater 
number  of  active  disciples.  In  so  far  as  we  can  continuous 
trust  the  picture  given  by  Plato  in  the  dialogue  ^“re- 
called Protagoras,  we  learn  that  the  Sophist  of  that  name 
chiefly  manifested  himself  in  long  continuous  speeches  or 
rhetoric ; and  though  he  also  professed,  if  required,  to  enter 
into  dialectic  colloquy,  in  this  art  he  was  no  match  for 
Sokrates.1  Moreover,  we  know  by  the  evidence  of  Sokrates 
himself,  that  he  was  an  Eristic  not  only  by  taste,  but  on  prin- 
ciple, and  by  a sense  of  duty.  He  tells  us,  in  the  Platonic 
Apology,  that  he  felt  himself  under  a divine  mission  to  go 
about  convicting  men  of  ignorance,  and  that  he  had  prose- 
cuted this  vocation  throughout  many  years  of  a long  life. 
Every  one  of  these  convictions  must  have  been  brought  about 
by  one  or  more  disputes  of  his  own  seeking : every  such  dis- 
pute, with  occasional  exceptions,  made  him  unpopular,  in  the 
outset  at  least,  with  the  person  convicted : the  rather,  as  his 
ability  in  the  process,  is  known,  upon  the  testimony  of  Xeno- 
phon a ns  well  as  of  Plato,  to  have  been  consummate.  It  is 
therefore  a mistake  to  decry  Protagoras  and  the  Protagoreans 

r Stallbnum,  Prolegg.  ml  Plat.  ; position  of  Sokrates,  seo  the  striking 
Euthyderu.  pp.  9-11-13;  Winekelmann,  passage  in  Plato,  Theretct.  p.  Hill  B-C ; 
Proleg.  ad  eundem,  pp.  xxxiii.-xxxiv.  also  Ijielies,  pp.  187,  188. 

* See  Plat.  Protag.  especially  pp.  * Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2. 

329  and  330.  About  the  eristic  dis- 
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(if  there  were  any)  as  the  special  Eristics,  and  to  represent 
Sokrates  as  a tutelary  genius,  the  opponent  of  such  habits. 
If  the  commentators  are  right  (which  I do  not  think  they  are) 
in  declaring  the  Athenian  mind  to  have  been  perverted  by 
Eristic,  Sokrates  is  much  more  chargeable  with  the  mischief 
than  Protagoras.  And  the  comic  poets,  when  they  treated 
Sokrates  as  a specimen  and  teacher  of  Eristic,  proceeded  very 
naturally  upon  what  they  actually  saw  or  heard  of  him.b 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Platonic  Sokrates  when  he  talks  with 
Hukrair.  in  the  two  Sopliists  in  the  dialogue  Euthydemus,  is  a 
Smu°uy  character  drawn  by  Plato  for  the  purpose  of  that 
aw.v  t..  the  dialogue,  and  is  very  different  from  the  real  his- 
that  dialogue,  torical  Sokrates,  whom  the  public  of  Athens  saw 
and  heard  in  the  market-place  or  gymnasia  He  is  depicted  as 
a gentle,  sootliing,  encouraging  talker,  with  his  claws  drawn 
in,  and  affecting  inability  even  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
two  Sophists : such  indeed  as  he  sometimes  may  have  been  in 
conversing  with  particular  persons  (so  Xenophon'  takes  pains 
to  remind  his  readers  in  the  Memorabilia),  but  with  entire 
elimination  of  that  characteristic  aggressive  Elenchus  for 
which  he  himself  (in  the  Platonic  Apology)  takes  credit,  and 
which  the  auditors  usually  heard  him  exhibit 

This  picture,  accurate  or  not,  suited  the  dramatic  scheme 
Tb«  two  the  Euthydemus.  Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
iS’kuuij-  value  and  meaning  of  the  Euthydemus,  as  far  as 
JJitufbT  regards  personal  contrasts.  One  style  of  reasoning 
is  represented  by  Sokrates,  the  other  by  the  two 
™^Tr  Sophists : both  are  the  creatures  of  Plato,  having 

persons.  the  same  dramatic  reality  as  Sokrates  and  Stre- 

psiades,  or  the  At rccuos  A 070?  and  “ASikos  A0709,  of  Aris- 
tophanes, but  no  more.  That  they  correspond  to  any  actual 
persons  at  Athens,  is  neither  proved  nor  probable.  The 
comic  poets  introduce  Sokrates  as  talking  what  was  either 
nonsensical,  or  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians : and 

b Stallbaum,  Proleg.  in  Platon  non  tantum  ab  orationum  ecriptoribus, 
Euthydem.  pp.  50-51.  “Bed  hoe  ut-  aed  etiam  ab  aliis,  in  vaniabimorum 
cunque  ae  habet,  illud  qoidem  ex  aopbiatanira  loco  liabitum  fuisse.” 
Aristophane  politer  atqne  ex  ipao  ' Xonop.  Mem.  i.  1,  1,  iv.  2,  40. 
Platone  evidenter  apparel.  Sociatem 
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Sokrates  (in  the  Platonic  Apology)  complains  that  the  Dikasts 
judged  him,  not  according  to  what  he  had  really  said  or  done, 
but  according  to  the  impression  made  on  them  by  this  dra- 
matic picture.  The  Athenian  Sophists  would  have  equal  right 
to  complain  of  those  critics,  who  not  only  speak  of  Euthy- 
demus  and  Dionysodorus  with  a degree  of  acrimony  applicable 
only  to  historical  persons,  but  also  describe  them  as  repre- 
sentative types  of  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  and  their  disciples.4 

The  conversation  of  Sokrates  with  the  youtli  Kleinias  is 
remarkable  for  its  plainness  and  simplicity.  His  coiiwjuy  or 

, . „ . , .S'kr;ite«  with 

purpose  is  to  implant  or  inflame  m the  youth  the  K'eW“- 
aspiration  and  effort  towards  wisdom  or  knowledge  good  iwngB 

L is  useless, 

(<f>i\o(ro<pla,  in  its  etymological  sense),  “ You,  like  tu^e^we 
every  one  else,  wish  to  do  well  or  to  be  happy. 

The  way  to  be  happy  is,  to  have  many  good  things.  u“m- 
Every  one  knows  this:  every  one  knows  too,  that  among 
these  good  things,  wealth  is  an  indisputable  item  : 8 likewise 
health,  beauty,  bodily  activity,  good  birth,  power  over  others, 
honour  in  our  city,  temperance,  justice,  courage,  wisdom,  &c. 
Good  fortune  does  not  count  as  a distinct  item,  because  it 
resolves  itself  into  wisdom/ — But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  all 
these  good-  things : we  must  not  only  have  them  but  use 
them : moreover,  we  must  use  them  not  wrongly,  but  rightly. 
If  we  use  them  wrongly,  they  will  not  produce  their  appro- 
priate consequences.  They  will  even  make  us  more  miser- 
able than  if  we  had  them  not,  because  the  possession  of  them 
will  prompt  us  to  be  active  and  meddlesome  : whereas,  if  we 
have  them  not,  we  shall  keep  in  the  back-ground  and  do  little.* 


d The  language  of  Schleiermacher  | 
is  more  moderate  than  that  of  Stall- 
baum,  Stein  hart,  and  others.  He  thinks 
moreover,  that  the  polemical  purpose  of 
this  dialogue  is  directed  not  against 
Protagoras  or  Gorgias,  but  against  the 
Megnrics  and  against  Antisthenes,  who 
(so  Schleiermacher  supposes)  had 
brought  the  attack  upon  themselves 
by  attacking  Plato  first  (Einleitung 
zum  Euthyd.  p.  404  seq.).  Schleier- 
macher  cannot  make  out  who  the  two 
Sophists  were  personally,  but  he  con- 
ceives them  as  obscure  persons,  deserv-  i 
ing  no  notice. 


This  is  a conjecture  which  admits 
of  no  proof ; but  if  any  real  victim  is 
here  intended  by  Plato,  we  may  just  as 
reasonably  suppose  Antisthenes  us 
Protagoras. 

« Plato,  Euthydem.  p.  279  A.  iyad A 
t ro?a  6pa  rwv  6rra)v  fjpuy  rvyxdra 
6vra',  fl  nir  xaAer&j'  ou5i  <r*fivov  aySpbs 
•Ktivv  ou8«  tout o (oiKfv  ffrcu  (uptiv; 
war  7 dp  tty  r\ptiv  tltrot  Sri  t2>  »Aovt€iv 
&7 a06v  ; 

f Plato,  Euthydem.  pp.  279-280. 

* Plato,  Euthydem.  p.  281  C.  f/rroy 
8«  kuku)s  Trpdrruv,  6.9  A to  $ firroy  ctij. 
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But  to  use  these  good  things  rightly,  depends  upon  wisdom, 
knowledge,  intelligence.  It  thus  appears  that  the  enume- 
rated items  are  not  really  good,  except  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  under  the  guidance  of  intelligence : if  they  are 
under  the  guidance  of  ignorance,  they  are  not  good ; nay,  they 
even  produce  more  harm  than  good,  since  they  are  active 
instruments  in  the  service  of  a foolish  master.11 

“ But  what  intelligence  do  we  want  for  the  purpose  ? Is  it 
mu  inMu-  a M intelligence  ? Or  is  there  any  one  single  variety 
of  intelligence,  by  the  possession  of  which  we  shall 
toSiiSraf1  become  good  and  happy?1  Obviously,  it  must  be 
£t!«hw,m  such  as  will  be  profitable  to  us.k  We  have  seen 
thenilkuiK1  that  there  is  no  good  in  possessing  wealth — that  we 
wanted”  should  gam  nothing  by  knowing  how  to  acquire 
ML""  wealth  or  even  to  turn  stones  into  gold,  unless  we 
at  the  same  time  knew  how  to  use  it  rightly.  Nor 
should  we  gain  any  thing  by  knowing  how  to  make  ourselves 
healthy,  or  even  immortal,  unless  we  knew  how  to  employ 
rightly  our  health  or  immortality.  We  want  knowledge  or 
intelligence,  of  such  a nature,  as  to  include  both  acting, 
making,  or  construction — and  rightly  using  what  we  have 
done,  made,  or  constructed.1  The  makers  of  lyres  and  flutes 
may  be  men  of  skill,  but  they  cannot  play  upon  the  instru- 
ments which  they  have  made : the  logographers  compose  fine 
discourses,  but  hand  them  over  for  others  to  deliver.  Even 
masters  in  the  most  distinguished  arts — such  as  military  com- 
manders, geometers,  arithmeticians,  astronomers,  &c.,  do  not 
come  up  to  our  requirement.  They  are  all  of  them  varieties 
under  the  general  class  hunters : they  find  and  seize,  but  hand 
over  what  they  have  seized  for  others  to  use.  The  hunter, 
when  he  has  caught  or  killed  game,  hands  it  over  to  the 

h Plato,  Euthyd.  p.  282  E.  If  wo  them,  p.  288  E. 
compare  this  with  p.  279  C-D  we  shall  k Plato,  Euthyddm.  p.  288  E.  rira 
see  that  the  argument  of  Sokrotes  is  ir or’  oZy  tty  Krrjcrdufyoi  iTriarbpyv 
open  to  the  exception  which  he  him-  opOvt  KTijaatptda ; ip'  ou  rouro  pip 
self  takes  in  the  case  of  txnvxia — 81s  ar\ovy,  &n  ravrriy  fyns  iipas  ov^tru ; 
raZrh  A 4yuw.  Wisdom  is  counted  1 Plato,  Euthyd.  p.  289  B.  rotairms 
twice  over.  ruths  ip'  bp*v  imtrrbpris  8«i,  iv  $ avp- 

4 Plato,  Euthydem.  p.  282  E.  So-  iritrrwKfy  &pa  r6  t«  itoiciv  koI 
krates  here  breaks  off  the  string  of  ^ 7rl<rratr$ai  x/riprfa*  $ iv  noifj. 
questions  to  Klcinias,  but  resumes 
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cook : the  general,  when  he  has  taken  a town,  delivers  it  to 
the  political  leader  or  minister : the  geometer  makes  over  his 
theorems  to  be  employed  by  the  dialectician  or  compre. 
hensive  philosopher.™ 

“ Where  then  can  we  find  such  an  art — such  a variety  of 
knowledge  or  intelligence — as  we  are  seeking?  where  is 
The  regal  or  political  art  looks  like  it:  that  art  to  be  round  f 
which  regulates  and  enforces  all  the  arrangements  MiaSTirt 

w u looks  like  It* 

of  the  city.  But  what  is  the  work  which  this  art  bnt  whAl 
performs?  What  product  does  it  yield,  as  the  <iororu»f 

» *■  » ' jjg  Answer 

medical  art  supplies  good  health,  and  the  farmer’s  “1^'n,OUDd- 
art,  provision  ? What  good  does  it  effect  ? You  p«=ie- 
may  say  that  it  makes  the  citizens  wealthy,  free,  harmonious 
in  their  intercourse.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  these 
acquisitions  are  not  good,  unless  they  be  under  the  guidance  of 
intelligence  : that  nothing  is  really  good,  except  some  variety  of 
intelligence.11  Does  the  regal  art  then  confer  knowledge  ? If 
so,  does  it  confer  every  variety  of  knowledge — that  of  the  car- 
penter, currier,  &c.,  as  well  as  others  ? Not  certainly  any  of 
these,  for  we  have  already  settled  that  they  are  in  themselves 
neither  good  nor  bad.  The  regal  art  can  thus  impart  no  know- 
ledge except  itself ; and  what  is  itself  f how  are  we  to  use  it  ? If 
we  say,  that  we  shall  render  other  men  good — the  question  again 
recurs,  Good — in  what  respect  ? useful — for  what  purpose  ? 0 
“Here  then”  (concludes  Sokrates),  “ we  come  to  a dead  lock : 
we  can  find  no  issue.p  We  cannot  discover  what  the  regal 
art  does  for  us  or  gives  us : yet  this  is  the  art  which  is  to 
make  us  happy.”  In  this  difficulty,  Sokrates  turns  to  the  two 
Sophists,  and  implores  their  help.  The  contrast  between 
him  and  them  is  thus  brought  out. 

The  argument  of  Sokrates,  which  I have  thus  abridged 
from  the  Euthydemus,  arrives  at  no  solution : but  it  is  never- 
theless eminently  suggestive,  and  puts  the  question  in  a 

m Plato,  Euthyd.  p.  290  C-D.  Srjfuovpyby  that  rStv  fi-ffre  koku> v rfr* 

a Plato,  Euthyd.  p.  292  A.  ’A yaObv  dyaOwy,  fotcrr^firiy  Si  xapaStSdrat  firiS*- 
Sf  yi  x ov  wfioKoyfiffafxtv  iAA^Aou — filar  iWrjy  fj  avrijv  tat ni]V’  \tytcfity 
oi/Sir  tlvai  SAA o ^ fourrfifnjy  nvd.  I 8^  oSv , v Is  wort  forty  atrri) ; p rl  XP*f~ 

° Plat.  Euthvddm.  p.  292  D.  ’AAAa 
rlra  8ij  fotor-ii/xriy ; ft  rl  xpvff6fi*9a  ; p Plat.  Euthyd.  p.  292  E. 
rwy  fiiy  y dp  tpy tav  ot/Stybs  abrijv  8«t 
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way  to  receive  solution.  What  is  the  regal  or  political  art 
Review  nf  the  which  directs  or  regulates  all  others  ? A man  has 
nation  just  many  different  impulses,  dispositions,  qualities,  apti- 
srfmnwbyit  tndes,  advantages,  possessions,  &c.,  which  we  describe 
gentivc—  by  saying  that  he  is  an  artist,  a general,  a tradesman, 

puU  the  f J ° .. 

mmjupon^  clever,  just,  temperate,  brave,  strong,  rich,  powerful, 
fw-  &c.  But  in  the  course  of  life,  each  particular 
situation  has  its  different  exigencies,  while  the  prospective 
future  has  its  exigencies  also.  The  whole  man  is  one,  with 
all  these  distinct  and  sometimes  conflicting  attributes : in  fol- 
lowing one  impulse,  he  must  resist  others — in  turning  his 
aptitudes  to  one  object,  he  must  turn  them  away  from  others 
— he  must,  as  Plato  says,  distinguish  the  right  use  of  his  force 
from  the  wrong,  by  virtue  of  knowledge,  intelligence,  reason. 
Such  discriminating  intelligence,  which  in  this  dialogue  is 
called  the  Regal  or  political  art, — what  is  the  object  of  it  ? 
It  is  intelligence  or  knowledge — but  of  what  ? Not  certainly 
of  the  way  how  each  particular  act  is  to  be  performed — how 
each  particular  end  is  to  be  attained.  Each  of  these  sepa- 
rately is  the  object  of  some  special  knowledge.  But  the 
whole  of  a man’s  life  is  passed  in  a series  of  such  particular 
acts,  each  of  which  is  the  object  of  some  special  knowledge : 
what  then  remains  as  the  object  of  Regal  or  political  intelli- 
gence, upon  which  our  happiness  is  said  to  depend  ? Or  how 
can  it  have  any  object  at  all  ? 

The  question  here  raised  is  present  to  Plato’s  mind  in  other 
ConijuriBou  dialogues,  and  occurs  under  other  words,  as  for 
dialogue* — example,  What  is  good  ? Good  is  the  object  of  the 
pbiifbuS  Regal  or  political  intelligence  : but  what  is  Good  ? 

Protagoras.  ° r , . ° ’ . 

In  the  Republic,  he  raises  this  question,  but  declines 
answer  is  to  answer  it,  confessing  that  he  could  not  make  it 
Prougoraa.  intelligible  to  his  hearers:11  in  the  Gorgias,  he 
takes  pains  to  tell  us  what  it  is  not : in  the  Philebus,  he  does 
indeed  tell  us  what  it  is,  but  in  terms  which  need  explanation 
quite  as  much  as  the  term  which  they  are  brought  to  explain. 
There  is  only  one  dialogue  in  which  the  question  is  answered 
affirmatively,  in  clear  and  unmistakeable  language,  and  with 
i Pinto,  Republic,  vi.  pp.  505- .506. 
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considerable  development  — and  that  is,  the  Protagoras: 
where  Sokrates  asserts  and  proves  at  length,  that  Good  is  at 
the  bottom  identical  with  pleasure,  and  Evil  with  pain : that 
the  measuring  or  calculating  intelligence  is  the  truly  regal 
art  of  life,  upon  which  the  attainment  of  Good  depends : and 
that  the  object  of  that  intelligence — the  items  which  we  are 
to  measure,  calculate,  and  compare — is  pleasures  and  pains, 
so  as  to  secure  to  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  of  the  former, 
and  escape  as  much  as  possible  of  the  latter. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  Protagoras,  I shall  state  the  view 
which  I take  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  that  dialogue  by 
Sokrates.  Persons  may  think  the  answer  insufficient  > most 
of  the  Platonic  critics  declare  it  to  be  absolutely  wrong.  But 
at  smy  rate,  it  is  the  only  distinct  answer  which  Plato  ever 
gives,  to  the  question  raised  by  Sokrates  in  the  Euthydemus 
and  elsewhere. 

From  the  abstract  just  given  of  the  argument  of  Sokrates 
in  the  Euthydemus,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  serious  ^ (ilk  of 
and  pertinent,  though  ending  with  a confession  of 
failure.  The  observations  placed  in  contrast  with 
it  and  ascribed  to  the  two  Sophists,  are  distinguished 
by  being  neither  serious  nor  pertinent;  but  parodies  S,"*n°aiSe 
of  debate  for  the  most  part,  put  together  for  the 
express  purpose  of  appearing  obviously  silly  to  the 
reader.  Plato  keeps  up  the  dramatic  or  ironical  Ur>ry' 
appearance,  that  they  are  admired  and  welcomed  not  only 
by  the  hearers,  but  even  by  Sokrates  himself.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  made  clear  at  the  end  that  all  this  is  nothing  but  irony, 
and  that  the  talk  which  Plato  ascribes  to  Euthydemus  and 
Dionysodorus  produced,  according  to  his  own  showing,  no 
sentiment  of  esteem  for  their  abilities  among  the  by-standers, 
but  quite  the  reverse.  Whether  there  were  individual 
Sophists  at  Athens  who  talked  in  that  style,  we  can  neither 
affirm  nor  deny : but  that  there  were  an  established  class  of 
persons  who  did  so,  and  made  both  money  and  reputation  by 
it,  we  may  securely  deny.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  the 
Platonic  commentators  should  desire  us  to  regard  Euthydemus 
and  Dionysodorus  ns  representative  samples  of  a special  class 
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named  Sophists,  since  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  com- 
mentators (Stallbaum),'  both  admits  that  Sokrates  himself 
was  generally  numbered  in  the  class  and  called  by  the  name 
— and  affirms  also  (incorrectly,  in  my  opinion)  that  the  inter- 
rogations of  Sokrates,  which  in  this  dialogue  stand  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  two  Sophists,  do  not  enuntiate  the  opinions 
either  of  Sokrates  or  of  Plato  himself,  but  the  opinions  of 
these  very  Sophists,  which  Plato  adopts  and  utters  for  the 
occasion." 

The  received  supposition  that  there  were  at  Athens  a class 
men  called  Sophists  who  made  money  and  repu- 
tbT.so^st*  tation  by  obvious  fallacies  employed  to  bring  about 
deflniifon**—  contradictions  in  dialogue — appears  to  me  to  per- 
guublhio  vert  th6  representations  given  of  ancient  philosophy. 
iimwn'iJ'-*  Aristotle  defines  a Sophist  to  be  “ one  who  seeks  to 
sophutMid  make  money  by  apparent  wisdom  which  is  not  real 
iKulimi.  wisdom  — the  Sophist  (he  says)  is  an  Eristic  who, 
besides  money-making,  seeks  for  nothing  but  victory  in  de- 
bate and  humiliation  of  his  opponent : — Distinguishing  the 
Dialectician  from  the  Sophist  (he  says),  the  Dialectician  im- 


r Stallbftura,  Proleg.  in  Platon. 
Euthydera.  p.  50.  **  Illud  quidem  ex 
Aristophauc  pariter  atquo  ipso  Platone 
evidenter  apparet,  Socratem  non  tan- 
tom  ab  orationom  scriptoribus,  sc-d 
etiam  ab  alii*  in  vanissimorum  sophis- 
tanmi  numero  habitum  fuisse.”  Ib. 
p.  49  (cited  in  a previous  note).  44 Yi- 
detiir  pervulgata  fuisse  hominum  , 
opinio,  quft  Socratem  inter  vanos  »o 
nhistas  numerandum  esse  exist  ima-  j 
bant,'*  Again  p.  44,  where  Stallbaum 
tells  us  that  Sokrates  was  considered 
by  many  to  belong  41  misello  Sopkia- 
tanim  gregi.’’ 

■ Stallbaum,  Proleg.  ad  Plat.  Euthy- 
dem.  p.  30.  “ Cavendum  est  inagno- 
pere,  ne  qu»  hie  a Socratc  dicuntur, 
pro  ipsius  docretis  habeamus  : *un< 
enim  omnia  ad  mentem  Sophtttarum 
dUputata , quos  ille,  reprehensis  corum 
opinionibus,  sperat  eo  adductum  iri,  ut 
gravem  prudentemque  earum  defen- 
sionem  suscipiant.”  Compare  p.  60.  | 
Stallbaum  says  that  Plato  often  rea- 
sons, adopting  for  the  occasion  the  j 
doctrine  of  the  Sophists.  See  his 
Prolegg.  to  the  Laches  and  Charmidca, 


and  still  more  his  Proleg.  to  the 
Protagoras,  where  he  tells  us  that 
Plato  introduces  his  spokesman  So- 
krates not  only  as  arguing  ex  mertle 
Sopkislarttm,  but  also  as  employing 
captious  and  delusive  artifice,  such  as 
in  this  dialogue  is  ascribed  to  Euthy- 
demus  and  Dionysodorus. — pp.  23-24. 
“ Itaque  Socrates,  missa  liujus  rei  dis- 
putatione,  repents  ad  alia  progrtxlitur, 
scilicet  eimilibtu  laqueis  homiuem 
denuo  irretiturus.  Nemini  facile  obs- 
cumm  erit,  hoc  quoque  loco  Prota- 
goram  arguth  conausiunculis  ddudi” 
(».  e.  by  Sokrates)  “ atque  callid/  eo 
per  mover  i,"  & c.  u Quauquam  nemo 
erit,  quin  videat,  cal  lid/  deludi  Prola- 
goram,  ubi  ex  eo,  quod  qui  injust6 
faciat,  is  neutiquam  agat  o-u><pp6yws, 
pro  tin  us  colligitur  justitiam  et  <rc a<ppo- 
ai)vy\v  umim  idemquo  esse/' — p.  25. 
“ Disputat  enim  Socrates  plcraque 
omnia  ad  mentem  ipsius  Protagoras/* — 
p.  30.  44  Platonera  ipsum  hiec  non  pro- 
oftsse,  sed  e vulgi  opinione  et  mente 
explicasse,  vel  illud  non  obscur^  signi- 
flcaC  &c. — p.  33. 
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pugns  or  defends,  by  probable  arguments,  probable  tenets — 
that  is,  tenets  which  are  believed  by  a numerous  public  or 
by  a few  wise  and  eminent  individuals : — while  the  Sophist 
deals  with  tenets  which  are  probable  only  in  appearance  and 
not  in  reality — that  is  to  say,  tenets  which  almost  every  one 
by  the  slightest  attention  recognises  as  false.1  This  definition 
is  founded,  partly  on  the  personal  character  and  purpose 
ascribed  to  the  Sophist : partly  upon  the  distinction  between 
apparent  and  real  wisdom,  assumed  to  be  known  and  per- 
manent. Now  such  pseudo-wisdom  was  declared  by  Sokrates 
to  be  the  natural  state  of  all  mankind,  even  the  most  eminent, 
which  it  was  his  mission  to  expose : moreover,  the  determi- 
nation, what  is  to  be  comprised  in  this  description,  must 
depend  upon  the  judges  to  whom  it  is  submitted,  since  much 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  would  come  under  the 
category,  in  the  judgment  of  modern  readers  both  vulgar  and 
instructed.  But  apart  from  this  relative  and  variable  cha- 
racter of  the  definition,  when  applied  to  philosophy  generally 
— we  may  confidently  assert,  that  there  never  was  any  real 
class  of  intellectual  men,  in  a given  time  or  place,  to  whom 
it  could  possibly  apply.  Of  individuals,  the  varieties  are 
innumerable : but  no  professional  body  of  men  ever  acquired 
gain  or  celebrity  by  maintaining  theses,  and  employing  argu- 
ments, which  every  one  could  easily  detect  as  false.  Every 
man  employs  sophisms  more  or  less  ; every  man  does  so  inad- 
vertently, some  do  it  by  design  also : moreover,  almost  every 
reasoner  does  it  largely,  in  the  estimation  of  his  opponents. 
No  distinct  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  Sophist  and  the 

1 Aristotel.  Topic,  i.  1,  p.  100,  b.  21.  #cal  pixpd  trvvopqv  5 vvafityon  KardS^Xos 
fv8o(a  8$  r&  tioKouvra  xaaty  fj  rots  4y  aurotf  tj  rov  \p€v8ous  t an  <pvais. 
xAtlarott  f)  rots  aofois , .1  rovrots  ti  De  Sophisticis  Elenchis,  i.  p.  1G5, 
xaoiv  rots  xAtlarots  f)  rots  aotpots — a.  21.  firri  70^  ri  aotpiartK^  (fxuvofifvrj 
Hal  roirrots  tl  xaaty  ff  rols  xAtlarots  fi  aotpta,  odaa  8*  oti'  Kal  6 aoQtor))*  XPV' 
rots  pdXtaru  yvu pilots  *col  ^St^OiS.  fianar^s  4t xb  (paivofie yj]s  ao<ptas,  iAA* 
*Eptarncbs  8i  tan  avKKoytapbs  & 4k  , o&k  oGaijs,  p.  1G5,  b.  10,  p.  171,  b. 
<patvofx4vuv  4vh6^u iv,  ^ Gvruv  8i — fcal  8-27.  O l <pi\4pi8( y,  tpicrriKo),  iyuvian- 
8 4£  ivSSfav  $ tpatvojiivuv  M 6^uv  ko\ , are  persona  who  break  the  rules  of 
tpatvipttvos.  Ovdiv  yap  ruv  Ktyofxivuv  dialectic  (A8iKoju«x«a)  for  tho  pnrpose 
4v86luv  4xtx6\atov  fxfi  xayrtAus  r^y  of  gaining  victory ; ol  aoQiaral  are  those 
fpavraoiay,  tcad&xtp  xt pi  ris  ray  4piar  1-  who  do  the  same  thing  for  the  purpose 
K&v  \&yoov  bpx&*  avfL04fiijK*y  getting  money.  See  also  Metaphys. 

Uapaxprtp-a  yap  kolI  us  4x1  rb  xoAv  roils  iii.  1004,  b.  17. 
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Dialectician : the  definition  given  by  Aristotle  applies  to  an 
ideal  in  his  own  mind,  but  to  no  reality  without : Protagoras 
and  Prodikus  no  more  correspond  to  it  than  Sokrates  and 
Plato.  Aristotle  observes,  with  great  truth,  that  all  men  are 
dialecticians  and  testers  of  reasoning,  up  to  a certain  point : 
he  might  have  added,  that  they  are  all  Sophists  also,  up  to 
a certain  point.”  Moreover,  when  he  attempts  to  found  a 
scientific  classification  of  intellectual  processes  upon  a differ- 
ence in  the  purposes  of  different  practitioners — whether  they 
employ  the  same  process  for  money  or  display,  or  beneficence, 
or  mental  satisfaction  to  themselves — this  is  altogether  un- 
philosophical.  The  medical  art  is  the  same,  whether  em- 
ployed to  advise  gratis,  or  in  exchange  for  a fee.* 

Though  I maintain  that  no  class  of  professional  Sophists 
philosophical  (*n  the  meaning  given  to  that  term  by  the  Platonic 
tKuth/-  cr'tics  after  Plato  and  Aristotle)  ever  existed — and 
«pl*ureof  though  the  distinction  between  the  paid  and  the 
puto'«  d«-  gratuitous  discourser  is  altogether  unworthy  to  enter 
into  the  history  of  philosophy — yet  I am  not  the 
JIKSfu?  °r  less  persuaded  that  the  Platonic  dialogue  Euthy- 
exunpica.  dgmu8t  arKl  the  treatise  of  Aristotle  De  Sophisticis 
Elenehis,  are  very  striking  and  useful  compositions.  This 
last-mentioned  treatise  was  composed  by  Aristotle  very  much 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  Platonic  dialogue  Euthydemus,  to 
which  it  refers  several  times — and  for  the  purpose  of  distri- 
buting the  variety  of  possible  fallacies  under  a limited  number 
of  general  heads,  each  described  by  its  appropriate  charac- 
teristic, and  represented  by  its  illustrative  type.  Such  attempt 
at  arrangement — one  of  the  many  valuable  contributions  of 
Aristotle  to  the  theory  of  reasoning — is  expressly  claimed  by 
him  as  his  own.  He  takes  a just  pride  in  having  been  the 
first  to  introduce  system  where  none  had  introduced  it  before. r 


■ Aristot.  Sophist.  Elcnch.  p.  172, 
a.  30. 

* Aristot.  Rhetor,  i.  1,  1355,  b.  18. 
He  here  admit**  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  Dialectician  and  the 
Sophist  lies  in  their  purposes— that  the 
mental  activity  employed  by  both  is 
the  same.  6 ydp  <ro<pitrriKbs  ovk  iv  rfi 
Bvvdpti  AAA’  iv  rjj  -wpoaiptrr tr  w\tjv 


bnavOa  pkv  (in  Rhetoric)  ftrrcu  & fikv 
Karrh.  tV  4wurrb juijy,  6 B * Kara 
Bvvap.iv,  f>4\rwp — itcu  Bt  (in  Dialectic) 
pkv  Hard  rbv  wpoalpciriv,  Bta- 
5<f  ov  Kara  rb*  irpoaipefftv, 
aX\a  tcard  rbv  Bvvapuv. 

y See  the  last  chapter  of  the  treatise 
De  Sophisticis  Elenehis. 
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No  such  system  was  known  to  Plato,  who  (in  the  Euthydemus) 
enumerates  a string  of  fallacies  one  after  another  without 
. any  project  of  classifying  them,  and  who  presents  them  as 
it  were  in  concrete,  as  applied  by  certain  disputants  in  an 
imaginary  dialogue.  The  purpose  is,  to  make  these  fallacies 
appear  conspicuously  in  their  character  of  fallacies : a purpose 
which  is  assisted  by  presenting  the  propounders  of  them  as 
ridiculous  and  contemptible.  The  lively  fancy  of  Plato  at- 
taches suitable  accessories  to  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus. 
They  are  old  men,  who  have  been  all  their  lives  engaged  in 
teaching  rhetoric  and  tactics,  but  have  recently  taken  to 
dialectic,  and  acquired  perfect  mastery  thereof  without  any 
trouble — who  make  extravagant  promises — and  who  as  talkers 
play  into  each  other’s  hand,  making  a shuttlecock  of  the 
respondent,  a modest  novice  every  way  unsuitable  for  such 
treatment. 

Thus  different  is  the  Platonic  manner,  from  the  Aristotelian 
manner,  of  exposing  fallacies.  But  those  ex-  Arutotie 
hibited  in  the  former  appear  as  members  of  one 
or  more  among  the  classes  framed  by  the  latter.  ‘uSKion 
The  fallacies  which  we  read  in  the  Euthydemus  are  Plato  ermine- 
chiefly  verbal : but  some  are  verbal,  and  something 

classification. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  wo  take  the  first  sophism  introduced 

by  the  two  exhibitors,  upon  which  they  bring  the  of 

youth  Kleinias,  by  suitablo  questions,  to  declare  gropound-a 

successively  both  sides  of  the  alternative — “ Which  s..pbu»«  m 
01  i • i tbe  EuUiy- 

ot  the  two  is  it  that  learn,  the  wise  or  the  igno- 

rant  ? ” — Sokrates  himself  elucidates  it  by  pointing  out  that 

the  terms  used  are  equivocal:*  You  might  answer  it  by 

using  the  languago  ascribed  to  Dionysodorus  in  another 

part  of  this  dialogue — “ Neither  and  Both.”  * The  like 

may  be  said  about  the  fallacy  in  page  284  D — “ Are  there 

persons  who  speak  of  things  as  they  are?  Good  men 

speak  of  things  as  they  are:  they  speak  of  good  men 

• Plato,  Euthydfim.  pp.  275  D-278  D.  Sen  Soph.  El.  A 165,  b.  30. 

Aristotle  also  adverts  to  this  fallacy,  * Plato,  linthydem.  p,  300  D.  OMr- 
bnt  without  naming  the  Euthydemus.  rtpa  xol  ifupi rrpo. 
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well,  of  bod  men  badly : therefore,  of  course,  they  speak 
of  stout  men  stoutly,  and  of  hot  men  hotly.  Ay  1 rejoins 
the  respondent  Ktesippus,  angrily — they  speak  of  cold  men 
coldly,  and  say  that  they  talk  coldly.” b These  are  fal- 
lacies of  double  meaning  of  words — or  double  construction 
of  phrases : as  we  read  also  in  page  287  D,  where  the  same 
Greek  verb  (voelv)  may  be  construed  either  to  think  or  to 
mean : so  that  when  Sokrates  talks  about  what  a predica- 
tion means — the  Sophists  ask  him — “ Does  anything  think, 
except  things  having  a soul  ? Did  you  ever  know  any 
predication  that  had  a soul  ? ” 

Again,  the  two  Sophists  undertake  to  prove  that  Sokrates, 
SaiuckM-A  as  well  as  the  youth  Kleinias  and  indeed  every  one 

dicta  tccun-  _ . . . * 

else,  knows  everything.  “Gan  any  existing  thing 
ptidtrr —in  le  that  which  it  is,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  be  that 
iVmiu.  which  it  is? — No. — You  know  some  things? — Yea. 
— Then  if  you  know,  you  are  knowing? — Certainly.  I am 
knowing  of  those  particular  things. — That  makes  no  differ- 
ence : if  you  are  knowing,  you  necessarily  know  everything. 
— Oh  ! no : for  there  are  many  things  which  I do  not  know. 
— Then  if  there  be  any  thing  which  you  do  not  know,  you  are 
not  knowing? — Yes,  doubtless — of  that  particular  thing. — 
Still  you  are  not  knowing : and  just  now  you  said  that  you 
were  knowing:  and  thus,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  you 
are  what  you  are,  and  you  are  not  what  you  are.c 

“ But  you  also  ” (retorts  Sokrates  upon  the  couple),  “ do  not 
you  also  know  some  things,  not  know  others  ? — By  no  means. 
— What ! do  you  know  nothing  ? — Far  from  it — Then  you 
know  all  things  ? — Certainly  we  do, — and  you  too : if  you 
know  one  thing,  you  know  all  tilings. — What ! do  you  know 
the  art  of  the  carpenter,  the  currier,  the  eobler — the  number 
of  stars  in  the  heaven,  and  of  grains  of  sand  in  the  desert, 
&c.  ? — Yes : we  know  all  these  things.” 


Plato,  Euthydum.  p.  281  E.  too  j j stotle  consider!!  knot c to  be  an  equivocal 
yovv  ^uxpobi  ipuxpto's  \tyowrt  rt  «al  word ; ho  admits  that  in  certain  senses 
<t>curl  Sia\tyt(r0cu.  The  metaphorical  you  may  both  know  and  not  know  the 
sense  of  in  criticism  is  )to intle**,  same  thing.  Analy.  Prior,  ii.  87,  b.  8. 

tlupiil  out  of  lode,  out  of  place,  Ac.  i Anal.  Post.  i.  71,  a.  25. 

c Plato,  Euthydfim.  p.  283  C.  Ari- 
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The  two  Sophists  maintain  their  consistency  by  making 
reply  in  the  affirmative  to  each  of  these  successive  ot»tin*<-y 
questions : though  Ktesippus  pushes  them  hard  by  two  SopblftU 
enquiries  as  to  a string  of  mean  and  diverse  spe-  rep  lea- de- 
cialties.d  This  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  dialogue  ; not  to 

, _ _ , * 0 contradict 

to  represent  the  two  Sophists  as  willing  to  answer  thenueivw. 
any  thing,  however  obviously  wrong  and  false,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  defeat  in  the  dispute — as  using  their  best  efforts 
to  preserve  themselves  in  the  position  of  questioners,  and  to 
evade  the  position  of  respondents — and  as  exacting  a cate- 
gorical answer — Yes  or  No — to  every  question  which  they 
put,  without  any  qualifying  words,  and  without  any  assurance 
that  the  meaning  of  the  question  was  understood.0 

The  base  of  these  fallacious  inferences  is,  That  respecting 
the  same  subject,  you  cannot  both  affirm  and  deny  the  same 
predicate : you  cannot  say,  A is  knowing — A is  not  knowing 
(emarrrinMv).  This  is  a fallacy  more  than  verbal : it  is  recog- 
nised by  Aristotle  (and  by  all  subsequent  logicians)  under  the 
name — a dicto  secundum  quid,  ad  dictum  simplieiter. 

It  is  very  certain  that  this  fallacy  is  often  inadvertently 
committed  by  very  competent  reasoners,  including  both  Plato 
and  Aristotle. 

Again — Sophroniskus  was  my  father — Chseredemus  was  the 
father  of  Patrokles. — Then  Sophroniskus  was  different  Farther 

* verbal  equl- 

from  a father : therefore  he  was  not  a father.  You  are  roc.uoi». 
different  from  a stone,  therefore  yon  are  not  a stone : you  are 
different  from  gold,  therefore  you  are  not  gold.  By  parity 
of  reasoning,  Sophroniskus  is  different  from  a father — therefore 
he  is  not  a father.  Accordingly,  you,  Sokrates,  have  no  father/ 

But  (retorts  Ktesippus  upon  the  couple)  your  father  is 
different  from  my  father. — Not  at  all. — How  can  that  be  ? — 
What ! is  your  father,  then,  the  father  of  all  men  and  of  all 
animals  ? — Certainly  he  is.  A man  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  a father,  and  not  a father.  He  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  a man,  and  not  a man — gold,  and  not  gold/ 


d Plato,  Euthydem.  pp.290-294. 
c Plato,  Euthydem.  pp.  295-296. 
1 Plato,  Euthydem.  j>p.  297-298. 


f Plato,  Euthydem.  p.  298.  Some  of 
the  fallacies  in  tho  dialog)  (nirtpoir 
Sputa  tv  ol  ivOputwut  ra  Si tveerk  dpav  1) 

2 n 2 
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You  have  got  a dog  (Euthydemus  says  to  Ktesippus). — 
Yes. — The  dog  is  the  father  of  puppies? — Yes. — The  dog, 
being  a father,  is  yours  ?— Certainly. — Then  your  father  is  a 
dog,  and  you  are  brother  of  the  puppies. 

You  beat  your  dog  sometimes  ? Then  you  beat  your  father.h 

Those  animals,  and  those  alone  ar a yours  (sheep,  oxen,  &c.), 
which  you  can  give  away,  or  sell,  or  sacrifice  at  pleasure. 
But  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athene  are  your  Gods.  The  Gods 
have  a soul  and  are  animals.  Therefore  your  Gods  are 
your  animals.  Now  you  told  us  that  those  alone  were  your 
animals,  which  you  could  give  away,  or  sell,  or  sacrifice  at 
pleasure.  Therefore  you  can  give  away,  or  sell,  or  sacrifice 
at  pleasure,  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athene.1 

This  fallacy  depends  upon  the  double  and  equivocal  mean- 
ing of  yours — one  of  its  different  explanations  being  treated 
as  if  it  wero  the  only  one. 

Other  puzzles  cited  in  this  dialogue  go  deeper : — Contra- 
F.iueiM  in-  diction  is  impossible — To  speak  falsely  is  impossible.11 
detpf r logical  These  paradoxes  W’ere  maintained  by  Antisthenes 
and  others,  and  appear  to  have  been  matters  of 
dialectic  debate  throughout  the  fourth  and  third  cen- 
turies. I shall  say  more  of  them  when  I speak  about 
the  Megarics  and  Antisthenes.  Here  I only  note,  that  in  this 
dialogue,  Ktesippus  is  represented  as  put  to  silence  by  them, 
and  Sobratos  as  making  an  answer  which  is  no  answer  at  all.1 
We  see  how  much  trouble  these  paradoxes  gave  to  Plato,  when 
we  read  the  Sophistes,  in  which  he  handles  the  last  of  the  two 
in  a manner  elaborate,  but  (to  my  judgment)  unsatisfactory. 

The  Euthydemus  of  Plato  is  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Sydtamto  philosophy  as  the  earliest  known  attempt  to  set  out, 
biown11'**  and  exhibit  to  attention,  a string  of  fallacious  modes 
•eiMiwrf  of  reasoning.  Plato  makes  them  all  absurd  and 


principle* 
contradiction 
la  impossible. 
— To  apeak 
falsely  la 
im  possible. 


al vvara ; ’H  oT6y  re  triyecyra  \iyuv ; 1 
p.  300  A)  arc  hardly  translatable  into  ! 
English,  since  they  depend  upon  equi- 
vocal constructions  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  language.  Aristotle  refers  them  | 
to  the  grinjal  head  trap'  &n<pifio\iav.  , 
The  wune  aflnnt  rrpotHjiret  rov  payapov 
Karaic6wTtiv,  p.  301  I). 


b Tint.  Euthyd.  p.  298. 

1 Plat.  Euth’ydfim.  p.  302.  This 
same  fallacy,  in  substance,  is  given  by 
Aristotle,  De  Sophist.  El.  17.  170  a.  3, 
179,  a.  5,  but  with  different  exempli- 
fying names  and  persons. 
k Plato,  Euthydem.  pp.  285-280. 

1 Plato,  Euthydflm.  pp.  286  B-287  A. 
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ridiculous.  He  gives  a caricature  of  a dialectic  de-  <■*!>«*  w- 

° t < lades— tin* 

bate,  not  unworthy  of  his  namesake  Plato  Comicus  w»>  «r 

* . exposing 

— or  of  Aristophanes,  Swift,  or  Voltaire.  The  so-  10 

phisms  appear  for  the  most  part  so  silly,  as  he  puts  *^rtf*cl^2'l°r 
them,  that  the  reader  askB  himself  how  any  one 
could  have  been  ever  imposed  upon  by  such  a pal- 
pable  delusion  ? Yet  such  confidence  is  by  no  means 
justified.  A sophism,  perfectly  analogous  in  cha-  lwd.ld 
racter  to  those  which  Plato  here  exposes  to  ridicule, 
may,  in  another  case,  easily  escape  detection  from  the  hearer, 
and  even  from  the  reasoner  himself.  People  are  constantly 
misled  by  fallacies  arising  from  the  same  word  bearing  two 
senses,  from  double  construction  of  the  same  phrase,  from 
unconscious  application  of  a dictum  secundum  quid,  as  if  it 
were  a dictum  simpliciter  ; from  Petitio  Principii,  &c.,  Ignoratio 
Elenchi,  &c.  Neither  Plato  himself,  nor  Aristotle,  can  boast 
of  escaping  them.m  If  these  fallacies  appear,  in  the  examples 
chosen  by  Plato  for  the  Eutliydemus,  so  obviously  inconclu- 
sive that  they  can  deceive  no  one — the  reason  lies  not  in  the 
premisses  themselves,  but  in  the  particular  conclusions  to  which 
they  lead : which  conclusions  are  known  on  other  grounds  to 
be  false,  and  never  to  be  seriously  maintainable  by  any  person. 
Such  conclusions  as — “ Sokrates  had  no  father : Sophroniskus, 
if  father'of  Sokrates,  was  father  of  all  men  and  all  animals : 
In  beating  your  dog,  you  beat  your  father : If  you  know  one 
tiling,  you  know  every  thing,”  &c.,  being  known  aliunde  to  be 
false,  prove  that  there  has  been  some  fallacy  in  the  pre- 
misses whereby  they  have  been  established.  Such  cases 
serve  as  a reductio  ad  alsurdum  of  the  antecedent  process. 
They  make  us  aware  of  one  mode  of  liability  to  error,  and 
put  us  on  our  guard  against  it  in  analogous  c^es.  This  is  a 
valuable  service,  and  all  the  more  valuable,  because  the  lia- 
bility to  error  is  real  and  widespread,  even  from  fallacies 
perfectly  analogous  to  those  which  seem  so  silly  under  the 
particular  exemplifications  which  Plato  selects  and  exposes. 

" See  ft  imssngo  in  Plato’s  Clinr-  the  Gorgiiis,  p.  507  D,  with  the  notes 
midOs,  where  Heindorf  remarks  with  of  Routli  and  Hciudorf.  I liave  noticed 
propriety  upon  his  equivocal  use  of  the  hotli  passages  in  discussing  these  two 
words  «B  fps  and  »i  rpdrruy — also  dialogues. 
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Many  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Platonic  Euthydemus  are 
reproduced  by  Aristotle  in  the  Treatise  Do  Sophisticis 
Elencins,  together  with  other  fallacies,  discriminated  with  a 
certain  method  and  system." 

The  true  character  of  these  fallacies  is  very  generally  over- 
looked by  the  Platonic  critics,  in  their  apprecia- 

Mistake  of  • . ri 

supposing  tion  of  the  Euthydemus ; when  they  point  our  at- 

fallacies  to  , J ; 

have  boeo  tention  to  the  supposed  tricks  and  frauds  of  the 
persons  whom  they  called  Sophists,  as  well  as  to 
SJy'nJT"  mischievous  corruptions  alleged  to  arise  from  Eristic 
ISwSictM  or  ft>rmal  contentious  debate.  These  critics  speak 
as  if  they  thought  that  such  fallacies  were  the  special 
pmxMoF7  inventions  of  Athenian  Sophists  for  the  purposes  of 
tSSudo.  Athenian  Eristic : as  if  such  causes  of  error  were 
u»°b«rtrd<  inoperative  on  persons  of  ordinary  honesty  or  intel- 
“'mx’lng  ligence,  who  never  consulted  or  heard  the  Sophists. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  writers  on  logic,  from 
Aristotle  down  to  Wliately,  to  represent  logical  fallacies  as 
frauds  devised  and  maintained  by  dishonest  practitioners, 
whose  art  Whately  assimilates  to  that  of  jugglers. 

This  view  of  the  case  appears  to  mo  incomplete  and 
misleading.  It  substitutes  the  rare  and  accidental  in  place 
of  the  constant  and  essential.  The  various  sophisms,  of  which 
Plato  in  the  Euthydemus  gives  the  reductio  ad  abmrdum,  are 
not  the  inventions  of  Sophists.  They  are  erroneous  tenden- 
cies of  the  reasoning  process,  frequently  incident  to  human 
thought  and  speech : specimens  of  those  ever-renewed  “ inad- 
vertencies of  ordinary  thinking  ” (to  recur  to  a plirase  cited  in 
my  preface),  which  it  is  the  peculiar  mission  of  philosophy  or 
“ reasoned  truth  ” to  rectify.  Moreover  the  practice  of  formal 
debate,  which usually  denounced  with  so  much  asperity — if 
it  affords  on  some  occasions  opportunity  to  produce  such  fal- 
lacies, presents  not  merely  equal  opportunity,  but  the  only 
effective  means,  for  exposing  and  confuting  them.  Whately  in 
his  Logic,0  like  Plato  in  the  Euthydemus,  when  bringing  these 


4 Aristotle,  Do  Sophisticis  Elenchis ; 
also  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric,  ii.  p.  1401,  R-b. 
• Whately’s  Ix»gic,  ch.  v.  sect.  5. 


Though  Whately,  like  other  logicians, 
keeps  the  Sophists  in  the  foreground, 
as  the  fraudulent  enemy  who  sow’  tares 
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fallacies  into  open  daylight  in  order  that  every  one  may  de- 
tect them,  may  enliven  the  theme  by  presenting  them  as  the 
deliberate  tricks  of  a Sophist.  Doubtless  they  are  so  by  acci- 
dent : yet  their  essential  character  is  that  of  infirmities  inci- 
dent to  the  intellectue  ribi  permmw:  operative  at  Athens 
before  Athenian  Sophists  existed,  and  in  other  regions  also, 
vvhera  these  persons  never  penetrated. 

The  wide  diffusion  and  constant  prevalence  of  such  in- 
firmities is  attested  not  less  by  Sokrates  in  his  last  ww&ipK— 
speech,  wherein  he  declares  real  want  of  knowledge  "f 

and  false  persuasion  of  knowledge  to  bo  universal, 
the  mission  of  his  life  being  to  expose  them,  though  £t«hf»iu. 
he  could  not  correct  them — than  by  Bacon  in  his 
reformatory  projects,  where  he  enumerates  the 
various  Idola  worshipped  by  the  human  intellect,  £'7"''' 
and  the  false  tendencies  acquired  “ in  primd  di - jy[££[  by 
geetione  mentis. The  psychological  analysis  of  the  MUL 
sentiment  of  belief  with  its  different  sources,  given  in  Mr. 
Alexander  Bain’s  recent  work  on  the  Emotions  and  tho  Will, 
shows  how  this  takes  place ; and  exhibits  true  or  sound  be- 
lief, in  so  far  as  it  ever  is  acquired,  as  an  acquisition  only 
attained  after  expulsion  of  earlier  antecedent  error. p Of 


among  that  which  would  otherwise 
come  up  as  a clean  crop  of  wheat — yet 
ho  intimate*  also  incidentally  how  wide- 
spread and  frequent  such  fallacies  are, 
quite  apart  from  dishonest  design.  He  , 
ssi vs —“It  seems  by  most  persons  to  be  j 
taken  for  granted,  that  a Fallacy  is  to  be 
dreaded  merely  ns  a weapon  fashioned 
and  wielded  by  a skilful  Sophist:  or,  if 
they  allow  that  a man  may  with  honest 
intentions  slide  into  one,  iin<a>nsciously, 
in  the  heat  of  argument — still  they 
seem  to  suppose,  that  where  there  is 
no  dispute,  there  is  no  cause  to  dread 
Fallacy.  Whereas  there  is  much  danger,  | 
even  in  what  may  bo  called  solitary 
reasoning,  of  sliding  unawares  into 
some  Fallacy,  by  which  one  may  be  so 
far  deceived  as  even  to  act  upon  tho 
conclusion  so  obtained.  By  solitary 
reasoning , is  meant  the  case  in  which 
wc  are  not  seeking  for  arguments  to 
prove  a given  question,  but  labouring 
to  elicit  from  our  previous  stock  of 
knowledge  some  useful  inference.0 


“To  speak  of  all  tho  fallacies  that 
have  ever  been  enumerated,  as  too 
glaring  and  obvious  to  need  even  being 
mentioned  — because  the  simple  in- 
stances given  in  books,  and  there  stated 
in  the  plainest  and  consequently  most 
easily  detected  form,  are  such  as  (in 
that  form)  would  deceive  no  one — this, 
surely,  shows  either  extreme  weakness 
or  extreme  unfairness.”--  Aristotle  him- 
self makes  tho  same  remark  as  W1  lately 
— That  tho  man  who  is  easily  taken  in 
by  a Fallacy  advanced  by  another,  will 
be  cosily  misled  by  the  like  Fallacy  in 
his  own  solitary  reasoning.  Sophist. 
Eleneh.  16,  175,  a.  10. 

p See  tho  instructive  and  original 
chapter  on  the  generation,  sources,  and 
growth  of  Belief,  in  Mr.  Bain’s  work, 
‘ Emotions  and  Will/  p.  568  scq. 
After  laying  down  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  Belief,  as  referable 
I altogether  to  intended  action,  cither 
. certain  to  come  or  contingent  under 
supposed  circumstances,  and  cnumer&L 
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snch  error,  and  of  the  different  ways  in  which  apparent 
evidence  ia  mistaken  for  real  evidence,  a comprehensive  philo- 
sophical exposition  is  farther  given  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
in  the  fifth  book  of  his  System  of  Logic,  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Fallacies.  Every  variety  of  erroneous  procedure  is 
referable  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  general  heads  of  Fallacy 
there  enumerated.  It  is  the  Fallacies  of  llatiocinatipn,  of 
which  the  two  Sophists,  in  the  Platonic  Euthydemus,  are 
made  to  exhibit  specimens : and  when  we  regard  such  Fal- 
lacies, as  one  branch  among  several  in  a complete  logical 
scheme,  we  shall  see  at  once  that  they  are  not  inventions  of 
the  Athenian  Sophists — still  less  inventions  for  the  purpose 
of  Eristic  or  formal  debate.  For  every  ono  of  these  Fallacies 
is  of  a nature  to  ensnare  men,  and  even  to  ensnare  them  more 
easily,  in  the  common,  informal,  conversation  of  life — or  in 

ing  tho  different  Sources  of  Belief. — so  strenuously  repudiated  by  Bacon, 
1.  Intuitive  or  Instinctive.  2.  Ex-  is  tho  offspring  of  this  characteristic 
perience.  3.  Tho  Influence  of  the  of  tho  mental  system.  With  the 
Emotions  (sect.  x.  p.  579)  Mr.  Bain  active  tendency  at  its  maximum,  and 
says : “ Having  in  our  constitution  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  ac- 
priiuordiul  fouutains  of  activity  in  the  quired  knowledge  at  the  minimum, 
siHmtaneous  and  voluntary  impulse's,  there  can  issue  notliing  but  a quantity 
we  follow  the  first  clue  that  experience  of  rash  enterprises.  The  resj»ectal>lo 
gives  us,  and  accept  the  indication  name  generalisation , implying  the  best 
with  the  whole  force  of  these  natural  products  of  enlightened  scientific  re- 
promptings.  Being  under  the  strongest  search,  has  also  a different  meaning, 
impulses  to  net  somehow,  an  animal  expressing  ono  of  the  most  erroneous 
accepts  any  lend  that  is  presented,  and  impulses  and  crudest  determinations 
if  successful,  abides  by  that  lead  with  of  uututored  human  nature.  To  ex- 
tmsliaken  confidence.  This  is  that  tend  some  familiar  and  narrow  experi- 
instinct  of  credulity  so  commonly  at-  cncc,  so  as  to  comprehend  cases  the 
tributed  to  the  infant  tnind.  It  is  not  most  distant,  is  a piece  of  mere  reckless 
the  single  instance,  or  the  repetition  of  instinct,  demanding  severe  discipline 
two  or  three,  that  makes  up  the  strong  for  its  correction,  I have  mentioned 
tone  of  confidence;  it  is  the  mind’s  the  case  of  our  supposing  all  other 
own  active  determination,  fiuding  some  miuds  constituted  lite  our  own.  Tho 
definite  vent  in  the  gratification  of  its  ! veriest  infant  1ms  got  this  length  in 
ends,  and  abiding  by  the  discovery  the  career  of  fallacy.  Sound  belief, 
with  the  whole  energy  of  the  character,  instead  of  being  a pacific  and  gentle 
until  the  occurrence  of  some  check,  growth,  is  in  reality  the  battering  of  a 
failure,  or  contradiction.  The  force  of  : series  of  strongholds,  the  conquering  of 
belief,  therefore,  is  not  one  rising  from  a country  in  hostile  occupation.  This 
zero  to  a full  development  by  slow  is  a fact  common  both  to  the  individual 
degree's,  according  to  the  length  of  the  and  to  the  race.  Observation  is 
experience.  We  must  treat  it  rather  unanimous  on  the  point.  It  will  pro- 
as a strong  primitive  manifestation,  bably  bo  long  ere  tho  last  of  the  de- 
derived  from  the  natural  activity  of  lusions  attributable  to  this  me -thud  of 
the  system,  and  taking  its  direction  j believing  first  and  proving  afterwards 
and  rectification  from  experience  j can  bo  eradicated  from  humanity/’ 

(p.  583).  Tho  anticipation  of  nature,  I 
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their  separate  thoughts.  Besides  mistakes  on  matters  of  fact, 
the  two  main  causes  which  promote  the  success  and  encourage 
the  multiplication  of  Fallacies  generally,  are  first,  the  emo- 
tional bias  towards  particular  conclusions,  which  disposes  per- 
sons to  accept  any  apparent  evidence,  favourable  to  such 
conclusion,  as  if  it  were  real  evidence : next,  the  careless  and 
elliptical  character  of  common  speech,  in  which  some  parts 
of  the  evidence  are  merely  insinuated,  and  other  parts  alto- 
gether left  out  It  is  this  last  circumstance  which  gives 
occasion  to  the  very  extensive  class  of  Fallacies  called  by 
Mr.  Mill  Fallacies  of  Confusion  : a class  so  large,  that  the 
greater  number  of  Fallacies  might  plausibly  be  brought 
under  it.q 


i Mill,  ‘System  of  Logic,’  Book  V., 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  following 
citation  from  Hobbes's  * Logica.’ 
“ Errare  non  mo<lo  afHrmnndo  ct 
negnndo,  sod  etiam  in  Bentiondo,  ct 
in  taeiti  hominum  cogitatione,  oon- 
tingit.” 

Mr.  Mill  points  ont  forcibly  loth 
the  oi>eration  of  moral  or  emotional 
bins  in  perverting  tho  intellect,  and 
causing  sophisms  or  fallacies  to  pro- 
duce conviction ; and  tho  increased 
chance  afforded  for  tho  success  of  a 
sophism  by  tho  suppression  of  part  of 
tho  premisses,  which  is  unavoidable  in 
informal  discussions. 

“ Bias  is  not  a direct  source  of  wrong 
conclusions  (V.  1-3).  We  cannot  be- 
lieve a proposition  only  by  wishing,  or 
only  by  dreading,  to  believe  it  Bios 
acts  indirectly  by  placing  Uio  intel- 
lectual grounds  of  belief  in  an  incom- 
plete or  distorted  sliape  before  a man’s 
eyes.  It  makes  him  shrink  from  tho 
irksome  labour  of  a rigorous  induction. 
It  operates  too  by  making  him  look 
out  eagerly  for  reasons,  or  apparent 
reasons,  to  support  opinions  which  are 
conformable,  or  resist  those  which  are 
repugnant,  to  his  interests  or  feelings ; 
ami  when  the  interests  or  feelings  are 
common  to  great  numbers  of  persons, 
reasons  aro  accepted  or  pass  current 
which  would  not  for  a moment  bo 
listened  to  in  that  character,  if  tho 
conclusion  had  nothing  more  powerful 
than  its  reasons  to  Bpeak  in  its  behalf. 
The  natural  or  acquired  prejudices  of 
mankind  aro  perpetually  throwing  up 


philosophical  theories,  tho  solo  recom- 
mendation of  which  consists  in  tho 
premisses  which  they  afford  for  prov- 
ing cherished  doctrines,  or  justifying 
favourite  feelings ; and  when  any  one 
of  these  theories  has  become  so 
thoroughly  discredited  as  no  longer  to 
serve  the  purpose,  another  is  always 
ready  to  take  its  place.” — “ Though  tho 
opinions  of  the  generality  of  mankind, 
when  not  dependant  upon  mere  habit 
and  inculcation,  have  their  root  much 
more  in  the  inclinations  than  in  the 
intellect,  it  is  a necessary  condition  to 
tho  triumph  of  the  moral  bias  that  it 
should  first  pervert  the  understand- 
ing.” 

Again  in  v.  2,  3.  "It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  hod  reasoning  to  express 
itself  unambiguously.  When  a sophist, 
whether  ho  is  imposing  upon  himself 
or  attempting  to  impose  upon  others, 
can  be  constrained  to  throw  his  argu- 
ment into  so  distinct  a form,  it  nods, 
in  a largo  number  of  cases,  no  farther 
exposure.  In  all  arguments,  every- 
where but  in  tho  schools,  somo  of  tho 
links  aro  suppressed  : a fortiori,  when 
tho  arguer  either  intends’ to  deceive,  or 
is  a lame  and  inexpert  thinker,  little 
accustomed  to  bring  his  reasoning  pro- 
cesses to  any  test;  and  it  is  in  those 
steps  of  the  reasoning  which  arc  mado 
in  this  tacit  and  half-conscious,  or  even 
wholly  unconscious,  manner,  that  the 
error  oftenest  lurks.  In  order  to  detect 
tho  fallacy,  the  proposition  thus 
silently  assumed  must  be  supplied, 
but  the  reasoncr,  most  likely,  lias  never 
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We  thus  see  not  only  that  the  fallacious  agencies  arc  self- 
v*iu«  or  tor-  operative,  generating  their  own  weeds  in  the  common 
soil  of  human  thought  and  speech,  without  being 
confmin«d  planted  by  Athenian  Sophists  or  watered  by  Eristic 
fniiade*.  — blit  that  this  very  Eristic  affords  the  best  means 
of  restraining  their  diffusion.  It  is  only  in  formal  debate 
that  the  disputant  can  be  forced  to  make  clear  to  himself  and 
declare  explicitly  to  others,  without  reserve  or  omission,  all 
the  premisses  upon  which  his  conclusion  rests — that  every 
part  of  these  premisses  becomes  liable  to  immediate  challenge 
by  an  opponent — that  the  question  comes  distinctly  under 
consideration,  what  is  or  is  not  sufficient  evidence — that  the 
premisses  of  one  argument  can  be  compared  with  the  premisses 
of  another,  so  that  if  in  the  former  you  are  tempted  to  ac- 
quiesce in  them  as  sufficient  because  you  have  a bias  favour- 
able to  the  conclusion,  in  the  latter  you  may  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  insufficient,  because  the  conclusion  which  they 
prove  is  one  which  you  know  to  bo  untrue  (reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum).  The  habit  of  formal  debate  (called  by  those  who 
do  not  like  it,  Eristic')  is  thus  an  indispensable  condition 
both  for  the  exposure  and  confutation  of  fallacies,  which  exist 


really  asked  himself  what  he  was  philosophy  by  the  name  of  Eristics, 
assuming;  Ids  couf uter,  unless  j>er-  “Ala  ob  jener  Rhetor  nieht  (wie  ja 
mitted  to  extort  it  from  him  by  the  rioch  Bpengel  selbst  gilt  nachgewicaen 
Socratic  mode  of  interrogation,  muat  hat,  alle  und  jede  Speculation  mit  dan 
himself  judge  what  the  suppressed  Naluuen  dor  Eri stile  bezeichnetc.” 
premiss  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  sup-  (Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Zeitfolgo 
port  tlio  conclusion.”  Mr.  Mill  pro-  der  Plat.  Schriften,  p.  257.)  In  re- 
oeeds  to  illustrate  this  confusion  by  on  ference  to  the  distinction  which  Ari- 
excellent  passage  cited  from  Whately’s  static  attempts  to  draw  between  Dia- 
4 Logic.’  I may  add,  that  Aristotle  lectic  and  Eristic — the  former  legiti- 
himself  makes  a remark  substantially  mate,  the  latter  illegitimate — we  must 
the  same — That  the  same  fallacy,  may  remark  that  even  in  the  legitimate 
be  referred  to  one  general  head  or  to  j Dialectic  the  purpose  prominent  in  his 
another,  according  to  circumstances.  [ mind  is  that  of  victory  over  an  oppo- 
Bophist.  Elencli.  33.  182,  b.  10.  nent.  He  enjoins  that  you  aro  not 

r The  Platonic  critics  talk  about  the  1 only  to  guard  against  your  opponent, 
Eristics  ‘as  they  do  about  the  Sophists)  lest  he  should  out-manoeuvre  you,  but 
as  if  that  name  designated  a known  you  are  to  conceal  and  disguise  the 
ami  definite  class  of  persons.  This  is  sequence  of  your  questions  so  as  to 
altogether  misleading.  The  term  is  out-manoBUvre  him.  Xph  5*  <f>u- 

vituperntive,  and  was  applied  by  dif-  xiri^aBai  irapayyi\\op.fy  dir otcpivop.*- 
fereut  persons  according  to  their  own  vovs,  aurobs  brixeipovyras  wtipatrdai 
tastes.  \av6dvav.  Analyt.  Prior,  ii.  CO,  a.  82. 

Ueberweg  remarks  with  great  justice,  Compare  Topic.  108,  a.  25.  156,  a.  28. 
that  Isokrates  called  all  speculators  on  1G4,  b.  35. 
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quite  independent  of  that  habit — owing  their  rise  and  pre- 
valence to  deep-seated  psychological  causes. 

Without  the  experience  acquired  by  this  habit  of  dialectic 
debate  at  Athens,  Plato  could  not  have  composed  WIUlonttbo 
his  Euthydemus,  exhibiting  a reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  several  verbal  fallacies — nor  could  we  have  had 
the  logical  theories  of  Aristotle,  embodied  in  the  ^d"”‘ 
Analytica  and  Topica  with  its  annexed  treatise  De  Jot  IoomS 
Sophisticis  Elenchis,  in  which  various  fallacies  are  ^un- 
discriminated and  classified.  These  theories,  and  d*Eleochta- 
the  corollaries  connected  with  them,  do  infinite  honour  to  the 
comprehensive  intellect  of  Aristotle : but  he  could  not  have 
conceived  them  without  previous  study  of  the  ratiocinativo 
process.  He,  as  the  first  theorizer,  must  have  had  before 
him  abundant  arguments  explicitly  laid  out,  and  contested, 
or  open  to  be  contested,  at  every  step  by  an  opponent.*  To- 
wards such  habit  of  formal  argumentation,  a strong  repugnance 
was  felt  by  many  of  the  Athenian  public,  as  there  is  among 
modern  readers  generally : but  those  who  felt  thus,  had  pro- 
bably little  interest  in  the  speculations  either  of  Plato  or  of 
Aristotle.  That  the  Platonic  critics  should  themselves  feel 
this  same  repugnance,  seems  to  me  not  consistent  with  their 
admiration  for  the  great  dialectician  and  logician  of  antiquity : 
nor  can  I at  all  subscribe  to  their  view,  when  they  present  to 
us  the  inherent  infirmities  of  the  human  intellect  as  factitious 
distempers  generated  by  the  habit  of  formal  debate,  and  by 
the  rapacity  of  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  and  others. 

I think  it  probable  that  the  dialogue  of  Euthydemus,  as 
far  as  the  point  to  which  I have  brought  it  (».  e.,  Proi»wc 
where  Sobrates  finishes  his  recital  to  Kriton  of  the  KaIuij- 
conversation  which  he  had  had  with  the  two  Sophists),  a u><-nS- 

* , welcomed 

was  among  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Platonic'  by.nthe 

. * * . , _ . enemies  of 

dialogues:  not  merely  because  of  its  dramatic  nrneciic. 
vivacity  and  charm  of  expression,  but  because  it  would  be 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  numerous  enemies  of  Dialectic  at 


* Mill,  ‘System  of  Logic,'  Rook  VI.  I rational  (acuity,  like  those  of  every 
1,  1.  “Principles  of  Evidence  and  | other  natural  ugeucy,  arc  only  got  by 
Theories  of  Method,  arc  not  to  be  con-  j seeing  the  agent  at  work." 
structed  a priori.  The  laws  of  our  | 
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Plato  to  the 
Dialogue, 
trying  to  ob- 
viate this 
inference  by 
opponents— 
Conversation 
between  So- 
krates and 
Kriton. 


Athens.  We  must  remember  that  in  the  estimation  of  most 
persons  at  Athens,  Dialectic  included  Sokrates  aud  all  the 
viri  Sokratici  (Plato  among  them),  just  as  much  as  the  per- 
sons called  Sophists.  The  discreditable  picture  here  given  of 
Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus,  would  be  considered  as  tell- 
ing against  Dialectic  and  the  Sokratic  Elenchus  generally : 
while  the  rhetors,  and  others  who  dealt  in  long  continuous 
discourse,  would  treat  it  as  a blow  inflicted  upon  the  rival  art 
of  dialogue,  by  the  professor  of  the  dialogue  himself.  In 
Plato’s  view,  the  dialogue  was  the  special  and  appropriate 
manifestation  of  philosophy. 

That  the  natural  effect  of  the  picture  here  drawn  by  Plato 
Epilogue  of  was,  to  justify  the  antipathy  of  those  who  hated  philo- 
sophy— we  may  see  by  the  epilogue  which  Plato  has 
thought  fit  to  annex : an  epilogue  so  little  in  har- 
mony with  what  has  preceded,  that  we  might  almost 
imagine  it  to  be  an  afterthought — yet  obviously 
intended  to  protect  philosophy  against  imputations. 
Sokrates  having  concluded  the  recital,  in  his  ironical  way,  by 
saying  that  he  intended  to  become  a pupil  under  the  two 
Sophists,  and  by  inviting  Kriton  to  be  a pupil  along  with 
him — Kriton  replies  by  saying  that  he  is  anxious  to  obtain 
instruction  from  any  one  who  can  give  it,  but  that  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  Euthydemus,  and  would  rather  be  refuted  by 
him,  than  learn  from  him  to  refute  in  such  a manner.  Kriton 
proceeds  to  report  to  Sokrates  the  remarks  of  a by-stander 
(an  able  writer  of  discourses  for  the  Dikastery)  who  had 
heard  all  that  passed;  and  who  expressed  his  surprise  that 
Sokrates  could  have  remained  so  long  listening  to  such  non- 
sense, and  manifesting  so  much  deference  for  a couple  of 
foolish  men.  Nevertheless  (continued  the  by-stander)  this 
couple  are  among  the  most  powerful  talkers  of  the  day  upon 
philosophy.  This  shows  you  how  worthless  a thing  philosophy 
is:  prodigious  fuss,  with  contemptible  result — men  careless 
what  they  say,  and  carping  at  every  word  that  they  hear.1 

Now,  Sokrates,  (concludes  Kriton)  this  man  is  wrong  for 


I’lut.  EuUijd.  pp.  304-305. 
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depreciating  philosophy,  and  all  others  who  depreciate  it  are 
wrong  also.  But  he  was  right  in  blaming  you,  for  disputing 
with  such  a couple  before  a large  crowd. 

Sokr. — Wliat  kind  of  person  is  this  censor  of  philosophy  ? 
Is  he  a powerful  speaker  himself  in  the  Dikastery  ? Or  is  he 
only  a composer  of  discourses  to  be  spoken  by  others  ? Krit. 
— The  latter.  I do  not  think  that  he  has  ever  spoken  in 
court:  but  every  one  says  that  he  knows  judicial  practice 
well,  and  that  he  composes  admirable  speeches." 

Sokr. — I understand  the  man.  lie  belongs  to  that  class 
whom  Prodikus  describes  as  the  border-men  between  Attend  tone 
philosophy  and  politics.  Persons  of  this  class  ac-  oftuu>y-’g 

1 i J , • . r t • i . . , . ddimw— IMs- 

count  themselves  the  wisest  ot  mankind,  and  think  rungement 
farther  that  besides  being  such  in  reality,  they  are  ^1^10*°- 
also  admired  as  such  by  many : insomuch  that  the  pouu<W 
admiration  for  them  would  be  universal,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
professors  of  philosophy.  Accordingly  they  fancy,  that  if 
they  could  once  discredit  these  philosophers,  the  prize  of 
glory  would  bo  awarded  to  themselves,  without  controversy, 
by  every  one : they  being  in  truth  the  wisest  men  in  society, 
though  liable,  if  ever  they  are  caught  in  dialectic  debate,  to 
be  overpowered  and  humbled  by  men  like  Euthydemus.* 
They  have  very  plausible  grounds  for  believing  in  their  own 
wisdom,  since  they  pursue  both  philosophy  and  politics  to  a 
moderate  extent,  as  tar  as  propriety  enjoins ; and  thus  pluck 
the  fruit  of  wisdom  without  encountering  either  dangers  or 
contests.  Krit. — What  do  you  say  to  their  reasoning,  So- 
krates  ? It  seems  to  me  specious.  Sokr. — Yes,  it  is  specious, 
but  not  well  founded.  You  cannot  easily  persuade  them, 
though  nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  men  who  take  a line  mid- 
way between  two  pursuits,  are  better  than  either,  if  both  pur- 
suits be  bad — worse  than  either,  if  both  pursuits  be  good,  but 
tending  to  different  ends — better  than  one  and  worse  than  the 
other,  if  one  of  the  pursuits  be  bad  and  the  other  good — better 


B Plat.  Euthyd.  p.  305. 

* Plat.  Euthyd.  p.  305  E.  tfrau  p.\v 
yap  rfj  itArjOtla  <r<par  (ro<ftarrdroust  iv 
Si  rots  Idiots  Aoy ots  drop  dffoXi^tftnr, 
{twb  ruy  ap<pl  EvQifdrjfioy  KoAouttrBat. 


Oi  autpl  Ev$vdT}/xov  may  mean  Euthy- 
deimiH  himself  and  alone ; yet  I incline 
to  think  that  it  hero  meana  Euthy- 
demua  and  hia  like. 
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than  both,  if  both  be  bad,  but  tending  to  different  ends.  Such 
being  the  case,  if  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  and  that  of  active 
•politics  be  both  of  them  good,  but  tending  to  different  objects, 
these  men  are  inferior  to  the  pursuers  of  one  as  well  as  of  the 
other : if  one  be  good,  the  other  bad,  they  are  worse  than  the 
pursuers  of  the  former,  better  than  the  pursuers  of  the  latter : 
if  both  be  bad,  they  are  better  than  either.  Now  I am  sure 
that  these  men  themselves  account  both  philosophy  and  politics 
to  be  good.  Accordingly,  they  are  inferior  both  to  philo- 
sophers and  politicians : r they  occupy  only  the  third  rank, 
though  they  pretend  to  be  in  the  first.  While  we  pardon 
such  a pretension,  and  refrain  from  judging  these  men  se- 
verely, we  must  nevertheless  recognise  them  for  such  as  they 
really  are.  We  must  be  content  with  every  one,  who  an- 
nounces any  scheme  of  life,  whatever  it  be,  coming  within 
the  limits  of  intelligence,  and  who  pursues  his  work  with  per- 
severing resolution.* 

Krit. — I am  always  telling  you,  Sokrates,  that  I too  am 
Kmon  «*k*  embarrassed  where  to  seek  instructors  for  my  sons. 
«dvJ«l£at  Conversation  with  you  has  satisfied  me,  that  it  is 
madness  to  bestow  so  much  care  upon  the  fortune 

re^n^"  anti  position  of  sons,  and  so  little  upon  their  in- 
Sot—  struction.  Yet  when  I turn  my  eyes  to  the  men 
^Irehibr10  who  make  profession  of  instructing,  I am  really 
astonished.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  every  one  of  them 
appears  to  me  extravagantly  absurd,*  so  that  I know  not  how 
to  help  forward  my  son  towards  philosophy.  Sokr. — Don’t 
you  know,  Kriton,  that  in  every  different  pursuit,  most  of  the 
professors  are  foolish  and  worthless,  and  that  a few  only  are 
excellent  and  above  price  ? Is  not  this  the  case  with  gym- 
nastic, commercial  business,  rhetoric,  military  command  ? 
Are  not  most  of  those  who  undertake  these  pursuits  ridicu- 
lously silly  ?b  Krit. — Unquestionably:  nothing  can  be  more 


y Plat.  Euthyd.  p.  306  B. 

* Plat.  Eutliyd.  p.  306  C.  airy- 
ytyviLxSKttv  p.ty  obv  abrots  XP^I  T^s 
iiriOvfilas  Kai  fit)  xa^-*'na'lV(li''  VyttoQcu 
fi4yroi  rotobrovs  flyat  oTol  c l<rr  irdyra 
ydp  Htybpa  xpb  dyair^yt  5<rm  k ol  brtovv 
\4y €i  ixdfMvoy  (ppovfjffiofs  i rpayfxa,  teal 
&y8pt(oit  8iairoy*?Tai. 


* Plato,  Euthyd.  p.  306  E.  Kal  not 

SoKtl  els  tKcurTos  ainwy  (TKoxovvrt  nayv 
&.\\6kotos  ilyat , &c. 

b Plato,  Eutliyd.  p.  307  A.  iy 
indarri  ro\no»y  rows  iroAAous  i rpbt 
e kcuttqv  rb  tpyov  ob  Karayf\dcrov$ 
ipfs; 
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true.  Sokr. — Do  yon  think  that  a sufficient  reason  for  avoid- 
ing all  these  pursuits  yourself,  and  keeping  your  son  out  of 
them  also  ? Krit. — No : it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so.  Sokr. 
— Well  then,  don’t  do  so.  Take  no  heed  about  the  professors 
of  philosophy,  whether  they  are  good  or  bad ; but  test  philo- 
sophy itself,  well  and  carefully,  if  it  shall  appear  to  you 
worthless,  dissuade  not  merely  your  sons,  but  every  one  else 
also,  from  following  it0  But  if  it  shall  appear  to  you  as 
valuablo  as  I consider  it  to  be,  then  take  courage  to  pursue 
and  practise  it,  you  and  your  children  both,  according  to  the 
proverb. — 

The  first  part  of  this  epilogue,  which  I have  here  given  in 
abridgment,  has  a bearing  very  different  from  the  Eulby(ttmn9 
rest  of  the  dialogue,  and  different  also  from  most  j* 
of  the  other  Platonic  dialogues.  In  the  epilogue,  «™i 
Euthydemus  is  cited  as  the  representative  of  true  p‘,llus"l’hy 
dialectic  and  philosophy : the  opponents  of  philosophy  are 
represented  as  afraid  of  being  put  down  by  Euthydemus: 
whereas,  previously,  he  had  been  depicted  as  contemptible, — 
as  a man  whose  manner  of  refuting  opponents  was  more  dis- 
creditable to  himself  than  to  the  opponent  refuted ; and  who 
had  no  chance  of  success  except  among  hearers  like  himself. 
We  are  not  here  told  that  Euthydemus  was  a bad  specimen 
Of  philosophers,  and  that  there  were  others  better,  by  the 
standard  of  whom  philosophy  ought  to  be  judged.  On  the 
contrary,  wo  find  him  here  announced  by  Sokrates  as  among 
those  dreaded  by  men  adverse  to  philosophy, — and  as  not 
undeserving  of  that  epithet  which  the  semi-philosopher  cited 
by  K riton  applies  to  “ one  of  the  most  powerful  champions  of 
the  day.” 

Plato  therefore,  after  having  applied  his  great  dramatic 
talent  to  make  dialectic  debate  ridiculous,  and  thus  said  much 
to  gratify  its  enemies — changes  his  battery,  and  says  some- 
thing against  these  enemies,  without  reflecting  whether  it  is 
consistent  or  not  with  what  had  preceded.  Before  the  close, 


c Plflto,  Euthyd.  p.  D07  B.  4d<ras  ] airrb  rb  w pay pa  Pa<ravl<ras  tcaXus 
%aSpt  o'  tow*  ^TriTt}5evo»rrat  ^iAo<ro- 
tpiav,  f fr#  x/MJ<rT0^  tire  woKijpol, 


avrb  rb  irpaypa  &turayl<ras  koXujs  r§ 
koI  ihv  fictr  oroi  tffaltnjrai  <f>av\by 
bv,  &C. 
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however,  he  comes  a pain  into  consistency  with  the  tone  of  the 
earlier  part,  in  the  observation  which  he  assigns  to  Kriton, 
that  most  of  the  professors  of  philosophy  are  worthless;  to 
which  Sokrates  rejoins  that  this  is  not  less  true  of  all  other  pro- 
fessions. The  concluding  inference  is,  that  philosophy  is  to 
be  judged,  not  by  its  professors,  but  by  itself;  and  that 
Kriton  must  examine  it  for  himself,  and  either  pursue  it  or 
leave  it  alone,  according  as  his  own  convictions  dictated. 

This  is  a valuable  admonition,  and  worthy  of  Sokrates, 
laying  full  stress  as  it  does  upon  the  conscientious  conviction 
which  the  person  examining  may  form  for  himself.  But  it  is 
no  answer  to  the  question  of  Kriton ; who  says  that  he  had 
already  heard  from  Sokrates,  and  was  himself  convinced,  that 
philosophy  was  of  first-rato  importance — and  that  he  only 
desired  to  learn  where  ho  could  find  teachers  to  forward  the 
progress  of  his  son  in  it.  As  in  so  many  other  dialogues, 
Plato  leaves  the  problem  started,  but  unsolved.  The  impulse 
towards  philosophy  being  assured,  those  who  feel  it  ask  Plato 
in  what  direction  they  are  to  move  towards  it  He  gives  no 
answer.  He  can  neither  perform  the  service  himself,  nor 
recommend  any  one  else,  as  competent.  We  shall  find  such 
silence  made  matter  of  pointed  animadversion,  in  the  frag- 
ment called  Kleitophon. 

The  person,  whom  Kriton  here  brings  forward  as  the  censor 
of  Sokrates  and  the  enemy  of  philosophy,  is  peculiarly  marked. 
In  general,  the  persons  whom  Plato  ranks  as  enemies  of 


Wbo  Is  the 
person  here 
intended  by 
Plato,  half- 
philosopher, 
half-politi- 
cian ? la  It 
J sokrates? 


philosophy  are  the  rhetors  and  politicians : but  the 
example  here  chosen  is  not  comprised  in  either  of 
these  classes : it  is  a semi-philosopher,  yet  a writer 
of  discourses  for  others.  Schleiermacher,  Heindorf, 
and  Spengel,  suppose  that  Isokrates  is  the  person  in- 


tended: Winckelmann  thinks  it  is  Thrasymachus : others  refer 


it  to  Lysias,  or  Theodoras  of  Byzantium : d Socher  and  Stall- 


d Stallbanm,  Proleg.  ad  Euthyd.  p.  as  ft  matter  beyond  question  the  theory 
47 ; Winokclmnnn,  Prolog,  p.  XXXV.  of  Schlcicnnachcr,  that  the  Phwdrua 
Heindorf,  in  endeavouring  to  explain  was  composed  during  Plato’s  early 
the  difference  between  Plato's  language  years.  I have  already  intimated  my 
in  the  Phredrus  and  in  the  Eutliy  dissent  from  this  theory, 
demus  respecting  Isokrates,  assumes 
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banrn  doubt  whether  any  special  person  is  intended,  or  any 
thing  beyond  some  supposed  representative  of  a class  described 
by  attributes.  I rather  agree  with  those  who  refer  the  passage 
to  Isokrates. . He  might  naturally  be  described  as  one  steering 
a middle  course  between  philosophy  and  rhetoric : which  in 
fact  he  himself  proclaims  in  the  Oration  De  Permutatione, 
and  which  agrees  with  the  language  of  Plato  in  the  dialogue 
Phaedrus,  where  Isokrates  is  mentioned  by  name  along  with 
Lysias.  In  the  Phaedrus,  moreover,  Plato  speaks  of  Isokrates 
with  unusual  esteem,  especially  ns  a favourable  contrast  with 
Lysias,  and  as  a person  who,  though  not  yet  a philosopher, 
may  be  expected  to  improve,  so  as  in  no  long  time  to  deserve 
that  appellation.®  We  must  remember  that  Plato  in  the 
Phaedrus  attacks  by  name,  and  with  considerable  asperity, 
first  Lysias,  next  Theodoras  and  Thrasymachus  the  rhetors — 
all  three  persons  living  and  of  note.  Being  sure  to  offend 
all  these,  Plato  might  well  feel  disposed  to  avoid  making 
an  enemy  of  Isokrates  at  the  same  time,  and  to  except  him 
honourably  by  name  from  the  vulgar  professors  of  rhetoric. 
In  the  Euthydcmus  (where  the  satire  is  directed  not  against 
the  rhetors,  but  against  their  competitors  the  dialecticians 

e Plato,  Plisednis,  p.  278  D.  1 p.  26).  Ueberweg  (Untersuch.  iiber 

I have  already  observed  that  I do  i die  Zeitfolge  der  Plat.  Schr.  pp.  265- 
not  agree  with  Schleiermncher  and  the  267)  considers  the  EuthydGnms  later 
other  critics  who  rank  the  Phtedrus  as  (but  not  much  later)  than  the  Pluodras, 
tho  earliest  or  even  among  the  earliest  ! subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
compositions  of  Plato.  That  it  is  of  Platonic  school  at  Athens  (387-386 
much  later  composition  I am  persuaded,  , n.c\).  This  seems  to  me  more  probable 
but  of  what  particular  date  can  only  than  the  contrary, 
be  conjectured.  Tho  opinion  of  K.  F.  I Schleicrmncher,  in  arranging  the 
Hermann,  Btallbaum,  and  others,  that  Platonic  dialogues,  ranks  the  Euthy- 
it  was  composed  about  the  time  when  demus  as  an  immediate  sequel  to  the 
Plato  began  his  school  at  Athena  Menon,  and  ns  presupposing  both 
(387-386  b.c.)  is  sufficiently  probable.  Gorgias  and  Themtetus  (Einl.  pp.  400- 

The  Euthydcmus  may  be  earlier  or  401).  Socher  agrees  in  this  opinion, 
may  bo  later  than  the  Phtedrus.  I but  Steinhart  rejects  it  (Em lei t.  p.  26  , 
incline  to  think  it  later.  The  opinion  placing  the  Euthydcmus  immediately 
of  Stallbaum  ^resting  upon  the  men-  after  the  Protagoras,  and  immediately 
tion  of  Alkibiades,  p.  275  A),  that  it  before  the  Menon  and  the  Gorgias ; 
wns  composed  in  or  before  404  b.c.,  according  to  him,  Euthydcmus,  Menon, 
appears  to  me  untenable  (Stallbaum,  and  Gorgias,  form  a well  markod 
Proleg.  p.  64).  Pinto  would  not  bo  Trilogy. 

likely  to  introduce  Sokmtes  speaking  Neither  of  these  arrangements  rests 
of  Alkibiades  as  a deceased  person,  at  upon  any  sufficient  reasons.  The 
whutever  time  tho  dialogue  was  com-  chronological  order  cannot  be  deter- 
posod.  Nor  can  I agree  with  Steinhart,  mined, 
who  refers  it  to  402  b.c.  (Einleitung, 

VOL.  I.  2 o 
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or  pseudo-dialecticians)  he  had  no  similar  motive  to  address 
compliments  to  Isokrates : respecting  whom  he  speaks  in 
a manner  probably  more  conformable  to  his  real  sentiments, 
as  the  unnamed  representative  of  a certain  type  of  character 
— a semi-philosopher,  fancying  himself  among  the  first  men 
in  Athens,  and  assuming  unwarrantable  superiority  over  the 
genuine  philosopher ; but  entitled  to  nothing  more  than  a 
decent  measure  of  esteem,  such  as  belonged  to  sincere  me- 
diocrity of  intelligence. 

That  there  prevailed  at  different  times  different  sentiments, 
variable  more  or  less  of  reciprocal  esteem  or  reciprocal  jea- 
{wiuanw"  lousy,  between  Plato  and  Isokrates,  ought  not  to 
wIuT^kj  be  matter  of  surprise.  Both  of  them  were  cele- 
laukrau-a.  | mited  teachers  of  Athens,  each  in  his  own  manner, 
during  the  last  forty  years  of  Plato’s  life : both  of  them 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  foreign  princes,  and  received  pupils 
from  outlying,  sometimes  distant,  cities — from  Bosphorus  and 
Cyprus  in  the  East,  and  from  Sicily  in  the  West  We  know 
moreover  that  during  the  years  immediately  preceding 
Pluto’s  death  (317  B.c.),  his  pupil  Aristotle,  then  rising  into 
importance  as  a teacher  of  rhetoric,  was  engaged  in  acri- 
monious literary  warfare,  seemingly  of  his  own  seeking,  with 
Isokrates  (then  advanced  in  years)  and  some  of  the  Iso- 
kratean  pupils.  The  little  which  we  learn  concerning  the 
literary  and  philosophical  world  of  Athens,  represents  it  as 
much  distracted  by  feuds  and  jealousies.  Isokrates  on  his 
part  has  in  his  compositions  various  passages  which  appear  to 
allude  (no  name  being  mentioned)  to  Plato  among  others,  in 
a tone  of  depreciation/ 

Isokrates  seems,  as  far  as  we  eau  make  out,  to  have  been 
in  early  life,  like  Lysias,  a composer  of  speeches  to  be  spoken 
by  clients  in  the  Dikastery.  This  lucrative  profession  was 
tempting,  since  his  family  had  been  nearly  ruined  during  the 
misfortunes  of  Athens  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Having  gained  reputation  by  such  means,  Isokrates  became 

' lsokmti'*,  iul  Philipp.  Or.  v.  s.  14,  Helena'.  Or.  x.  init. ; Panuthenaic.  Or. 
p.  84  : contru  Sophivtiui,  Or.  xiii. ; Or.  xii.  a.  120,  p.  257 : Or.  xv.  1)<j  Pernm- 
xiii.  s.  2-24,  pp.  281-21(5  ; Enroni.  tutionv,  ».  90,  p.  440,  lkkk. 
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in  bis  mature  age  a teacher  of  Rhetoric, *and  a com{X)scr  of 
discourses,  not  for  private  uso  by  clients, /hut  for  the  general 
reader,  on  political  or  educational  t</>i^.  In  this  character, 
he  corresponded  to  the  description  i^fn  by  Plato  in  the 
Euthydemus : being  partly  a public  adviser,  partly  a phi- 
losopher. But  the  general  principle  oindcr  which  Plato  here 
attacks  him,  though  conforming  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Platonic  Republic,  is  contrary  to  that  of  Plato  in  other  dia- 
logues. “ You  must  devote  yoimplf  either  wholly  to  phi- 
losophy, or  wholly  to  politi<y^!l  mixture  of  the  two  is  worse 
than  either  ” — this  agrees  with/the  Republic,  wherein  Plato 
enjoins  upon  each  man  one  speda^ind  exclusive  pursuit,  as 
well  as  with  the  doctrine  maii^Bed  against  Kallikles  in  the 
Gorgias — but  it  differs  froir^nc’  Phtedrus,  where  he  ascribes 
the  excellence  of  Perikles  as  a statesman  and  rhetor,  to  the 
fact  of  liis  having  acquired  a large  tincture  of  philosophy.* 
Cicero  quotes  this  last  passage  as  applicable  to  Iris  own  distin- 
guished career,  a combination  of  philosophy  with  jK>litics.h 
He  dissented  altogether  from  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  by 
Plato  in  the  Euthydemus,  and  many  other  eminent  men 
would  have  dissented  from  it  also. 

As  a doctrine  of  universal  application,  in  fact,  it  cannot  be 
defended.  The  opposite  scheme  of  life  (which  is  maintained 
by  Isokrates  in  De  Pennutatione  and  by  Kallikles  in  the 
Platonic  Gorgias) 1 — that  philosophy  is  to  be  attentively 
studied  in  the  earlier  years  of  life  as  an  intellectual  training, 
to  arm  the  mind  with  knowledge  and  capacities  which  may 
afterwards  be  applied  to  the  active  duties  of  life — is  at  least 
equally  defensible,  and  suits  better  for  other  minds  of  a very 
high  order.  Not  only  Xenophon  and  other  distinguished 
Greeks,  but  also  most  of  the  best  Roman  citizens,  held  the 
opinion  which  Plato  in  the  Gorgias  ascribes  to  Kallikles 
and  reprobates  through  the  organ  of  Sokrates — That  philo- 
sophical study,  if  prolonged  beyond  what  was  necessary  for 


t See  the  facta  about  Isokratca  in  a 
good  Dissertation  by  II.  P.  Schroder, 
Utrecht,  185!),  Quicationcs  lacerate®, 
p.  51,  seii. 

Plato,  Phajilrua,  p.  27H;  Plutarch, 
Periklca,  c.  28;  Plato,  Itepublic,  iii. 


| p.  397. 

h Cicero,  De  Orator,  iii.  34,  138 ; 
Orator,  iv.  14  ; Brutus,  11,  44. 

1 Isokrates,  Do  Pcriimtutione.  Or. 
xv.  sect.  278-288,  pp.  485-48G,  Bckk.  ; 
Plato,  Gorgiaa,  pp.  481-485. 
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this  purpose  of  adequate  intellectual  training,  and  if  made  the 
permanent  occupation  of  life,  was  more  hurtful  than  beneficial.11 
Certainly,  a man  may  often  fail  in  the  attempt  to  combine 
philosophy  with  active,  politics.  No  one  failed  in  such  a 
career  more  lamentably  than  Dion,  the  friend  of  Plato — and 
Plato  himself,  when  he  visited  Sicily  to  second  Dion.  More- 
over Alkibiades  and  Kritias  were  cited  by  Anytus  and  the 
other  accusers  of  Sokratcs  as  examples  of  the  like  mischievous 
conjunction.  But  on  the^ther  hand,  Archytas  at  Tarentum 
(another  friend  of  Plato  ami  philosopher)  administered  his 
native  city  with  success,  as  long  (seemingly)  as  Perikles 
administered  Athens.  Such  men  as  these  two  are  nowise 
inferior  either  to  the  special  jdiilosoplier  or  to  the  special 
politician.  Plato  has  laid  down1  an  untenable  generality,  in 
this  passage  of  the  Euthydemus,  in  order  to  suit  a partieular 
point  which  he  wished  to  make  against  Isokrates,  or  against 
the  semi-philosopher  indicated,  whoever  else  he  may  have 
been. 

k The  half-philosophers  and  half-  diffioillimum,  cx  eapiontii  modum  ” 
politicians  to  whom  Sokrates  bore  (Vit.  Agr.  c.  4). 

alludes,  are  characterised  by  one  of  the  Tacitus  expresses  himself  in  the 
Platonic  critics  as  “jene  oberflach-  same  manner  about  the  purpose  with 
lichen  und  eehwiichliehen  Nnturen  die  which  Hclvidius  Priscus  applied  him- 
sich  zwiachen  beiden  Richtungen  stel-  self  to  philosophy  Hist.  iv.  6),  “non. 
Ion,  und  zur  Erreichung  selbstauchtigor  ut  plerique,  ut  nomine  mngnifico  segne 
und  beachriinkter  Zwecke  von  beiden  , otium  velaret,  sed  quo  constantior  ad- 
aufnehmen  wn»  sic  verstehen  und  was  versus  fortuity  rempublicam  enpos- 
ihnen  gefullt  ” Sleinhart , Einleit.  p.  25).  seret.” 

On  the  other  hand  wo  find  in  Tacitus  Compare  also  the  memorable  passage 
a striking  passage  respecting  the  studies  in  the  Funeral  Oration  pronounced  by 
of  Agricola  in  his  youth  at  Massilia.  Perikles  (Thnc.  ii.  40  — <pi\oao<t>ovn€v 
“ MemoriA.  teneo,  solitum  ipsum  nar-  &v*v  fia\cudau,  &c.,  which  exhibits  tho 
rare,  se  in  prima  juventfi  stud i urn  like  views. 

philosophise  acrius,  ultra  quam  con-  Aulus  Gellius  x.  22  ),  who  cites  the 
cessum  ltomano  no  semitori,  Imusisso—  I doctrine  which  Plato  ascribes  to  Kal- 
ni  prudentia  matris  incensum  ac  liklOs  in  the  Gorgias  (about  the  pro- 
tiagTantem  animum  exercuisset : Sci-  priety  of  confining  philosophy  to  the 
licet  sublime  et  erectum  ingenium,  | function  of  tmining  and  preparation  for 
pulchritudinem  ac  specicm  excels®  active  pursuits),  tries  to  make  out  that 
magmeque  gloria?  vehementius  quara  this  was  Plato’s  own  opinion, 
cautf*  nppetebat : retinuitque,  quod  est 
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